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The  ditention  of  the  profession  is  intnted  to  the  follow- 
ing  practical  features  of  this  work : — 

TABLE  OF  CASES. 

In  the  citaiions  of  cases  in  notes  to  the  text^  the  official 
report  in  which  the  case  cited  appears  is  alone  given. 
The  table  of  cuses  in  the  front  of  the  first  volume^  gives, 
however,  in  addition  to  the  year  in  which  the  decision 
i^  revidered,  duplicate  citatioiis  to  most  of  tlie  standard 
reports  cohere  the  case  has  been  reprinted.  A  feiv  illus- 
trations will  serve  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  such  a 
table  over  the  ordinary  one  usually  appearing  in  text- 
books:— 

Harris  v.  Equator  M.  A  S.  Co.  (1881),  8  McCrary  14;  8  Fed.  863; 

12  Morr.  178,  gg  539,  688. 
Iron  S.  M.  Co.  v.  Elijin  S.  M.  Co.  (1886),  118  U.  S.  196;  L.  ed.  30;  98; 

15  Morr.  641,  U  58,  318,  364,  365,  552,  567,  576,  582,  583,  593. 
Williams  v.  Gibson  (1887),  84  Ala.  228;  5  Am.  St.  Rep.,  368;  4  So. 

Rep.  350;  16  Morr.  253,  U  812,  813,  814,  821. 

THE  APPENDIX. 

The  apjyendix  contains  the  congreMional,  state  and 
territorial  Ugidation  on.  mining  s^ihjects  in  force  Septem- 
ber,  1897 1  also  the  existing  departmental  regiUations  con- 
cerning the  sale  and  disposal  of  mineral  lands.  These 
statutes  and  regulations  have  been  annotated  with  reference 
to  tlie  text,  the  notes  indicating  the  section  of  the  work 
where  the  particular  sidiject  covered  by  the  act  is  discussed. 
The  few  ridings  of  the  courts  and  land  department  made 
while  the  work  was  passing  through  the  press  will  also 
he  found  in  these  notes. 

THE  INDEX. 

In  connection  with  indexing  the  text,  the  author  has 
also  indexed  the  appendix,  so  that  the  statutory  declara- 
tions on  a  given  snJ)ject  unll  be  found  in  connection  vith 
a  refei'ence  to  the  section  of  tlie  text  whci^e  the  decisions 
are  cited  and  the  Author's  conclusions  stated. 
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PREFACE. 

The  United  States  cannot  be  said  to  possess  a  National  Mining 
Code,  in  the  sense  that  the  term  is  used  and  understood  among 
the  older  nations  of  the  earth. 

The  system  of  rules  which  sanctions  and  regulates  the 
acquisition  and  enjoyment  of  mining  rights,  and  defines  the 
conditions  under  which  title  may  be  obtained  to  mineral  lands 
within  the  public  domain  of  the  United  States  is  composed  of 
several  elements,  most  of  which  find  expression  in  positive 
legislative  enactment.  Others,  while  depending  for  their  exist- 
ence and  application  upon  the  sanction  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment, either  express  or  implied,  are  in  a  measure  controlled  by 
local  environment,  and  are  evidenced  by  the  expressed  will  of 
local  assemblages  embodied  in  written  regulations,  or  rest  in 
unwritten  customs  peculiar  to  the  vicinage. 

American  mining  law  may  therefore  be  said  to  be  found 
expressed  — 

(1)  In  the  legislation  of  Congress; 

(2)  In  the  legislation  of  the  varimis  states  and  territories  sxtp- 
plementing  Congressional  action,  and  in  harmony  therewith; 

(3)  In  local  rules  and  customs  or  regulations  established  t?i 
different  localities  not  repugnant  to  Federal  legislation,  or  that  of 
the  state  or  territory  wherein  they  are  operative. 

This  system,  as  thus  constituted,  is  deemed  national  only  in 
a  restricted  sense.  As  a  rule  of  property,  it  has  no  application 
or  force  in  many  of  the  states  of  the  Union. 

Generally  speaking,  its  operation  is  limited  geographically 
to  the  area  acquired  by  the  General  Government  by  cession 
from  the  original  states,  or  by  treaty  with  or  purchase  from 
foreign  powers  subsequent  to  the  organization  of  the  General 
Government,  or  perhaps,  more  logically  stated,  its  operation  is 
co-extensive  with  the  area  of  the  public  domain,  the  primary 
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ownership  and  right  of  disposal  of  which  resides  in  the  Gen- 
eral Government. 

It  does  not  seek  to  regulate  or  control  mines  or  mining 
within  lands  held  in  private  ownership,  except  such  only  as 
are  acquired  directly  from  the  Government  under  the  mining 
laws,  and  then  only  forming  a  muniment  of  the  locator's  or 
purcj;iaser's  title,  and  measuring  his  rights. 

It  does  not  require  the  payment  of  either  tribute  or  royalty, 
as  a  condition  upon  which  the  public  mineral  lands  may  be 
explored  or  worked. 

It  treats  the  Government  simply  as  a  private  proprietor 
holding  the  paramount  title  to  its  public  domain,  with  right  of 
disposal,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions,  and  subject  to  such 
limitations,  as  the  law-making  power  may  prescribe. 

The  National  Government  acquired  no  rights  of  property 
within  the  present  boundaries  of  the  thirteen  original  states. 
Nor  in  the  states  of  Vermont,  Kentucky,  Maine,  or  West  Vir- 
ginia, which  were  severally  carved  out  of  territory  originally 
forming  a  part  of  some  one  of  the  original  States.  Nor  in 
Texas,  as  by  the  terms  of  its  admission  into  the  Union  the 
state  retained  all  the  vacant  and  unappropriated  public  lands 
lying  within  its  limits,  for  the  purpose  of  liquidating  its  debt 
contracted  wliile  it  was  an  independent  republic. 

The  entire  area  of  Tennessee  was  originally  public  domain; 
but  the  United  States  donated  the  same  to  the  State,  after 
deducting  the  lands  necessary  to  fill  the  obligations  in  the  deed 
of  cession  of  North  Carolina. 

In  Arkansas,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Micliigan,  Minnesota, 
and  Wisconsin,  lands  of  the  Government  containing  the  baser 
metals  (lead  and  copper)  were  ordered  sold  under  special 
laws,  prior  to  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California. 

By  acts  of  Congress,  passed  at  different  times,  Alabama, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  and  Kansas  were 
excepted  from  the  operation  of  the  general  mining  laws. 

The  system  is  inoperative  in  Oklahoma,  as  by  congressional 
law  all  lands  within  that  territory  are  declared  to  be  agricul- 
tural. 

With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  lands  containing  deposits 
of  coal,  and  some  of  the  baser  metallic  substances,  the  system 


18  practically  confined  in  its  operation  to  those  Elates  and 
territories  lying  wholly  or  in  part  west  of  the  one  hundredth 
meridian,  embracing  the  Btates  of  California,  Colorado,  Oregon, 
Washington,  Nevada,  Idaho.  Montana,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Wyoming,  and  Utah,  the  territories  of  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico,  and  the  district  of  Alaska.  These  comprise  the 
precious- metal -be  a  ring  states  and  territories  of  ihe  "Public 
"  Domain." 

As  thus  detined  and  limited,  "  American  Mining  Law  "  is 
the  subject  of  this  treatise. 

While  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject,  and  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  system,  as  we  understand 
it,  we  shall  at  times  encounter  the  earmarks  of  an  older  civili- 
sation and  find  lodged  in  what  we  might  term  a  primitive 
custom,  the  experience  of  ages;  yet  wherever  its  rules  depart 
from  the  doctrine  of  the  common  law,  the  system,  as  such,  is 
of  recent  birth  and  modern  development.  Il  is  an  evolution 
from  primitive  and  peculiar  conditions,  a  crystallization  of 
usages  which  do  not  appeal  to  antiquity  for  either  their  force 
or  wisdom. 

It  is  the  principal  design  of  this  work  to  treat  of  this  sys- 
tem as  it  is  at  present  constituted.  But  as  it  is  in  itself  an 
evolution  out  of  antecedent  and  somewhat  complex  conditions, 
some  space  will  be  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  an  historical 
nature  concerning  the  policy  of  the  Government  in  dealing 
with  its  mineral  lands  prior  to  the  enactment  of  general  laws 
affecting  them,  and  to  trace  the  growth  of  the  system  through 
its  various  stuges  of  development. 

As  an  appropriate  introduction  to  a  treatise  of  this  nature, 
the  Author  has  inserted  a  chapter  epitomizing  the  different 
systems  of  mining  jurisprudence  in  force  at  different  periods  in 
the  countries  from  which  the  United  States  acquired  its  public 
domain.  We  may  reasonably  expect  to  find  iu  the  growth  and 
development  of  our  own  system  the  influence  of  those  laws. 
It  has  also  been  deemed  advisable  to  insert  a  brief  review  of  the 
systems  adopted  in  the  states  of  the  Union  wherein  the  Federal 
Qovernment  acquired  no  pro[}erty,  and  where  the  regulation 
of  the  mining  industry  falls  exclusively  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  state  legislation. 
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This  comparative  review  of  the  mining  laws,  foreign  and 
state,  will  at  least  be  of  historical  interest,  if  it  should  serve 
no  other  or  higher  purpose. 

As  state  and  territorial  legislation  supplementing  the  acts 
of  Congress  is  permitted,  if  not  in  fact  contemplated,  by  the 
Federal  laws,  careful  consideration  will  be  given  to  these  local 
statutes  and  the  decisions  of  courts  in  construing  them.  The 
value  of  a  decision  as  a  precedent  often  depends  on  local  con- 
ditions. The  legitimate  scope  of  this  permissive  local  legis- 
lation is  a  fruitful  subject  of  controversy. 

The  existing  legislation  of  each  state  and  territory  sup- 
plementing the  Federal  laws,  together  with  references  to  legis- 
lation on  cognate  subjects,  will  be  found  in  the  appendix, 
with  citations  under  each  section  indicating  where  the 
subject-matter  has  been  discussed  and  generally  treated  in 
the  text. 

The  appendix  also  contains  the  various  acts  of  Congress 
upon  the  subject  of  mineral  lands,  and  the  regulations  of  the 
land  department,  with  back  references  to  the  text;  also  such 
forms  as  in  the  Author's  judgment  might  be  serviceable  to  the 
profession. 

In  citing  authorities  the  Author  has  adopted  the  rule  of 
citing  the  case  from  the  original  report  only;  but  in  the  table 
of  cases  will  be  found  the  date  of  the  decision,  and  a  citation 
to  every  standard  report,  including  the  **  National  Reporter  " 
system,  wherein  the  case  appears. 

Realizing  the  importance  of  a  comprehensive  and  exhaustive 
index,  the  Author  has  himself  undertaken  the  work  of  its 
preparation. 

While  the  treatise  is  in  the  main  devoted  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  federal  mining  system,  to  meet  the  general  expecta- 
tion of  the  profession,  we  deem  it  advisable  to  devote  some 
space  to  cognate  subjects,  including  rights  and  liabilities 
arising  out  of  the  conduct  of  mining  ventures,  mining  partner- 
ships, cotenancy,  and  obligations  flowing  from  contractual 
relations. 

The  necessity  for  a  comprehensive  treatise  on  American 
mining  law  is  conceded.  The  literature  on  this  branch  of 
jurisprudence  is  limited.     Most  of  the  works  which  have  been 


(H'eaented  to  the  profession,  while  posseasing  great  merit,  have 
lot  attempted  a  eyetetuattc  or  philoBoptiical  treatment  of  the 
l«ubjeet. 

The  preparation  of  a  work  which  will  fulfill  thereqiiirementB 
fOi  the  profesBioQ  and  prove  measurably  satisfactor}',  is  a  matter 
f  great  moment,  involving  much  time  and  patient  labor. 

White  not  anticipating  that  the  result  of  his  efforts  will 
Mly  me«t  the  wants  of  the  profession,  the  Author  expresses 
I  hope  that  iK  will  be  found  of  value  to  those  who  are  inter- 
Vested  in  the  study  of  the  many  intricate  iinestions  arising  out 
|0f  the  mining  laws. 

When  in  ihe  preparation  of  the  text  he  has  been  instructed 
r  guided  by  the  original  work  of  others,  it  has  been  the  aim 
the  Author  to  give  due  credit  in  the  appropriate  phice. 
Vet  he  has  derived  so  much  benefit  and  assistanoe  in  so  many 
Irays  from  various  authors  and  writers  upon  mining  subjects, 
ha.1  he  deems  it  a  duty  as  well  hs  a  pleasure  to  here  speci&- 
»lly  express  his  acknowledgments. 

Professor  Rossiter  W,  Raymond,  lawyer,  scholar,  and  scieu- 

piet  of  national  renown,  has  contributed  in  a  marked  degree 

5  the  literature  on  mining  subjects.    His  extended  experience 

I  the  field  of  practical  mining,  his  connection  with  much  of 

ifae  important  mining  litigation  in  the  West,  his   thorough 

wledge  of  the  ever-varying  geological  conditions,  to  which 

!Bre  to  be  applied  the  unyielding  terms  of  Congressional  laws, 

9)ave  made  him  pre-eminent  in  the  field  of  mining  literature. 

His  reports  as  Commissioner  of  Mining  Statistics  abound  with 

^uttful  suggestions,  and  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the 

adoption  of  the  act  of  1872.     His  monograph,  "  Relations  of 

If  Governments  to  Mining"  (in  "  Mineral  Resources  West  of  the 

E*  Rocky  Mountains,"  1869);  his  article  on  "  Mines,"  (appearing 

I  Lalor's  "Cyclopedia  of  Political  Science'');  his  numerous 

lapers  read  before  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers, 

llotably,  "Law  of  the  A[>ex,"  "  Lode  Locations,"  "  End  Lines 

]!'and  Side   Lines,"    "The  Eureka-Richmond    Case";  and  his 

tecasional   contributions    to   the    '"Engineering   and   Mining 

['Journal,"  have  afforded  the  Author  great  and  valuable  aid. 

Profeesor  Raymond's  immediate  predecessor  in  the  work  of 
Collecting  Mining  Statistics,  Mr.   J.  Ross    Browne,  rendered 
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valuable  service  to  the  mining  industry,  and  his  reports  to 
the  Government  contain  much  that  is  valuable  and  important, 
giving  as  they  do  the  early  history  of  mining  in  the  West,  and 
the  customs,  rules,  and  regulations  of  miners,  which  formed 
the  basis  of  our  first  mining  statutes. 

The  Author  has  also  derived  great  assistance  from  previous 
works  on  the  subject,  notably  "  Mining  Claims  and  Water 
"  Rightp,"  by  Hon.  Gregory  Yale,  the  pioneer  work  on  the 
subject  of  American  mining  law;  "Mining  Bights  in  the 
"  Western  States  and  Territories,"  by  Hon.  R.  S.  Morrison,  of 
the  Colorado  Bar;  Weeks  on  "Mineral  Lands,"  Copp's  "U.  S. 
"  Mineral  Lands,"  and  Wade's  "American  Mining  Law." 

As  the  closing  chapters  of  the  work  were  being  printed,  the 
"Mineral  Law  Digest"  of  Messrs.  Clark,  Heltman,  and  Con- 
saul,  a  conscientious  and  valuable  contribution  to  mining 
literature,  made  its  appearance. 

The  Author  is  under  special  obligations  to  the  Hon.  Wm.  H. 
De  Witt,  late  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Montana,  Edwin 
Van  Cise,  Esq.,  of  Deadwood,  South  Dakota,  Hon.  Jacob 
Fillius,  and  Harvey  Riddell,  Esq.,  of  the  Colorado  Bar,  for 
many  valuable  and  timely  suggestions. 

The  numerous  diagrams  illustrating  the  important  subjects 
of  "Dip,"  "Strike,"  and  the  " Extralateral  Right"  are  the 
handiwork  of  Mr.  J.  W.  D.  Jensen,  of  San  Francisco,  to  whom 
all  credit  is  due.  These  figures,  except  those  used  for  hypo- 
thetical purposes,  were  all  reduced  by  scale  from  officially 
authenticated  maps  and  surveys. 

With  these  grateful  acknowledgments,  the  Author  submits 
his  work  to  a  critical  but  ever-indulgent  profession. 

CURTIS  H.  LINDLEY. 

San  Francwco,  1897, 
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InlnnJiiolory. 

Propertv  in  inlnea  under tlie 

Ruyal  mine*. 

Tin  mfneaor  Coi-nwall. 
Tin  mines  of  DevoiiBlilre. 
Cual,  iron,  aud  otiier  mines 

in  tlie  Forest  of  Dbbh, 
Lettcl  miriei^  or  Derbyablre. 
Severance  of  Iltie. 
Existing  J-^iigllsli  Iuivk. 
Mines  under  llie  oivU  Imv. 
.Milling  iawB  of  France;— 
JUtnes  —  jlfitii^rftj  —  dtrriUiea. 


Mining  laws  of  Mexico:— 
Kalurs  and  condition  of  inin- 

:— RigbtofdiB- 
perteneiieiaa —  Riglit 
how  Acquired  —  De- 
atuindoned 
mines —  Right  to  denounce 
mines  in  private  property  — 
Rights  of  one  not  n  discoverer 
—  Placers— Foreigner 


ligioi 
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inrfaae  liuiiis- 
Marking  1>onndaries;  riglitsin 
deplli  —  Right  to  ati  veins 
found    within    l^onndaries    of 

perlenenciaa  —  Forfeiture    for 
failure  lo  worli  —  Royalties. 


§  1.  Introductory, — To  tlie  student  of  the  sj-stem  of 
miaing  laws  iu  force  in  tlie  United  States,  a  comparative 
review  of  the  mining  jurisprudence  of  the  different  coun- 
tries of  the  world  is  not  of  coptrolliug  importance.  The 
evolution  and  development  of  the  American  system  have 
their  parallels  in  the  history  of  older  nations ;  other  coun- 
tries have  recognized  and  established  by  written  codes  the 
customs  of  mining  communities,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
difficult  to  discover  in  some  of  the  details  of  our  own  sys- 
tem the  earmarks  of  ancient  mining  regulations:  yet  in 
construing  our  laws  and  applying  them  to  existing  condi- 
tions we  will  receive  but  little  material  aid  from  the  expe- 
rience or  legal  literature  of  other  countries.  While  this  is 
true,  we  must  consider  that  the  common  law  of  England 
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was  to  a  certain  extent  ingrafted  into  our  legal  system 
when  we  separated  from  the  mother  country,  and  was,  and 
still  is,  the  rule  of  action  in  the  absence  of  legislation,  and 
that,  at  least  in  the  earlier  history  of  our  government, 
English  precedents  were  of  controlling  force.  In  this  light, 
not  only  the  English  common  law,  but  the  rules  governing 
the  subject  of  mines  in  Great  Britain,  are  worthy  of  at  least 
passing  comment. 

When  we  also  consider  that,  approximately,  all  of  our 
public  mineral  domain  over  which  the  Federal  laws  are 
now  in  force  was  originally  acquired  by  treaty  or  purchase 
from  France  and  Mexico,  wherein  the  civil  law  was  the 
basis  of  jurisprudence,  and  that  at  the  time  of  cession  both 
of  these  nations  had  well-established  and  defined  codes  of 
mining  law,  it  is  apparent  that  a  brief  presentation  of  the 
laws  of  these  ceding  nations  will  not  be  out  of  place.  We 
may  confidently  expect  to  find  in  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  our  own  svstem  the  influence  of  these  laws.  These 
considerations  justify  the  author  in  presenting  such  a  brief 
outline  of  the  mining  jurisprudence  of  these  several  coun- 
tries as  will  enable  us  to  note  the  theories  of  government 
upon  which  the  laws  are  based,  their  salient  features,  and  to 
observe  to  what  extent,  if  any,  they  have  left  their  impress 
upon  the  American  law  of  mines. 

g  2.    Property  in  mines  under  the  common  law. — As  a 

general  rule,  under  the  common  law,  minerals  were  the 
property  of  the  owner  of  tiie  land,  the  property  in  the  sur- 
face carrying  with  it  the  ownership  of  everything  beneath 
and  above  it.* 

Therefore,  the  ownership  of  the  surface  was  the  best 
jyrima  facie  title  to  the  ownership  also  of  the  mines." 

This  prima  facie  ownership  continued  until  rebutted,  by 
showing  either  — 

(1)  That  the  land  contained  "  royal  mines";  or  — 

1  2  Blackstone's  Comm.,  p.  18;  Arundel  on  Miues,  p.  3. 
'Bainbridj;e  on  Mines,  4th  ed.,  p.  118;   MacSwinney  on  Miues,  p.  27; 
Rogers  on  Mines,  p.  247. 
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(2)  Tliat  it  wns  subject  to  some  particular  custom  that 
defeated  the  prima  facie  ownership,  as  in  the  case  of  the  tin 
mines  of  Cornwall  and  Devon  and  the  lead  mines  of  Der- 
byshire; or  — 

(3)  That  the  ownership  of  the  mines  and  minerals  had 
become  in  fact,  from  divers  causes,  several  and  distinct 
from  the  ownership  of  the  soil  and  surface.' 

§3.  Boyal  mines. — By  the  term  "royal  mines"  was  , 
meaut  mines  of  gold  and  silver.  These  belonged  exclu- 
sively to  the  crown,  by  prerogative,  altiiough  in  lands  of 
subjects.  In  this  respect,  tlie  rule  was  the  same  as  under 
the  civil  law.  It  was  at  one  time  contended  that  mines  or 
mineral  deposits  containing  the  baser  metals  in  combina- 
tion with  either  gold  or  silver  were  royal  mines.  This 
contention,  however,  was  set  at  rest  by  statutes  enacted 
during  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,"  wherein  it  was 
declared  that  no  mine  should  be  deemed  royal  by  reason  of 
its  containing  tin,  copper,  iron,  or  lead  in  association  with 
gold  or  silver.  Thus,  those  mines  only  came  to  be  classed 
as  royal  in  which  were  found  the  precious  metals  in  the 
pure  state.  There  is  no  authentic  record  of  any  such  ever 
having  been  known  to  exist  in  England,  unless  we  accept 
the  traditional  accounts  of  the  Roman  invasion  as  estab- 
lishing their  existence. 

In  certain  reigns  the  crown  claimed  a  right  to  mines  of 
almu  and  saltpeter ;  but  the  asserted  prerogative  was  rarely 
exercised,  and  then  only  in  an  arbitrary  way.' 
.     Mines  and  minerals  of  all  descriptions  underlying  the 
beds  of  navigable  streams  belonged  to  the  crown. 

As  to  mines  under  the  sea  or  its  shores,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  rule  of  proprietorship  of  the  soil  obtained.  The 
crown  owned  the  sea-bottom  adjoining  the  coasts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  that  part  of  the  seashore  from  low- 
water  mark  to  the  line  of  the  neap  tides.     Mines  uuder- 

>  B  ilnbriilge  oil  Mlrie.s,  4th  ed.,  p.  27. 
'  I  WlUiuiii  mid  Mnry,  c.  30;  5  Willimn 

>  Bninbridge  on  Mines,  Uli  ed.,  p.  133. 
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neath  the  seashore  belonged  prima  facie  to  the  littoral  owner 
or  to  the  crown,  as  the  superjacent  soil  belonged  to  the  one 
or  the  other/ 

The  right  of  the  crown  to  royal  mines,  as  a  branch  of  the 
royal  prerogative,  is  said  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  king's 
right  of  coinage."  But,  as  Mr.  Bainbridge  observes,  it  is 
more  probable  that  the  royal  right  arose  in  Roman  times, 
and  was  transmitted  to  successive  sovereigns.  As  regards 
mines  of  gold  and  silver,  there  is  no  difference  between  the 
Roman,  or  civil,  law  and  the  English  mining  laws,  as  re- 
gards imperial  mining  rights. 

A  mine  royal  was  not  an  incident  inseparable  from  the 
crown,  but  might  be  severed  from  it  by  apt  and  precise 
words.  But  a  grant  by  the  crown  of  lands  would  not  pass 
gold  or  silver  mines,  unless  they  were  expressly  named,  and 
this  applied  to  a  grant  of  lands  in  the  colonies.' 

Briefly  stated,  fhe  regalian  right  to  mines,  as  recognized 
in  England,  was  confined  to  those  of  the  precious  metals — 
gold  and  silver.  The  baser  substances  belonged  to  the 
owner  of  the  soil,  except  in  certain  localities  where  imme- 
morial custom  had  modified  the  rule. 

g  4.  Local  Oustoms. — In  certain  parts  of  England  and 
Wales  so-called  "local  customs"  were  recognized  which 
modified  the  general  rule  of  the  common  law.  In  these 
excepted  localities  the  ownership  of  the  baser  mineral  sub- 
stances continued  in  the  crown,  subject  to  certain  so-called 
customary  rights  in  the  subject,  which  customary  rights  have 
been  from  time  to  time  recognized  and  defined  by  statute.^ 

These  excepted  districts  were  the  Forest  of  Dean  (includ- 
ing the  hundred  of  St.  Briavels),  in  the  county  of  Glouces- 
ter, certain  parts  of  Derbyshire,  Cornwall,  and  Devon,  and 
other  places  of  minor  importance. 

^  MacSvviniiey  on  Mines,  pp.  30-31;  Bainbridge  on  Mine^t,  4th  ed,,  p.  171; 
Rogers  on  Mines,  p.  178. 

'  Bainbridge  on  Mines,  4tii  ed.,  p.  120. 

'  MacSwinney  on  Mines,  p.  40. 

*  Bainbridge  on  Mines,  4th  ed.,  p.  113. 
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These  customs  undoubtedly  had  their  origin  during  the 
Koman  occupation;  but  they  were  recognized  and  estab- 
lished by  acta  of  Parliament  upon  the  theory  that  they 
existed  by  virtue  of  some  antecedent  grant  or  conceasion 
made  by  the  crown.  These  customs  are  of  more  than  pass- 
ing interest,  not  only  on  account  of  the  antiquity  of  their 
origin,  but  because  they  afforded  to  the  early  miners  of 
California,  in  many  particulars,  valuable  precedents  to 
guide  them  in  framing  their  primitive  local  rules.  A  brief 
consideration  of  them  will  not  be  out  of  place. 

§  5.  The  tin  mines  of  Cornwall.— The  right  of  work- 
ing tin  mines  was  conferred  upon  all  "free  tinners,"  upon 
the  render  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the  minerals  raised 
to  the  owner  or  lord  of  the  soil.  This  proportion  was 
called  "  dish,"  or  "  toll,"  tin,  and  was  usually  one  fifteenth 
of  the  product.  Any  tinner  was  allowed  to  "  bound  "  any 
unappropriated  waste  lands,  or  inclosed  lands  which  had 
formerly  been  waste  lands,  subject  to  the  custom.  He 
"  bounded  "  the  same  by  delivery  of  toll  tin  to  the  lord  of 
the  soil.  A  tin  bound  generally  consisted  of  about  an  acre 
of  land,  the  four  corners  of  which  were  marked  by  turfs  or 
atones  at  each  corner.  A  side  bound  of  triangular  form 
was  also  allowed.' 

The  bounder  was  required  to  proclaim  his  bounds  at  the 
next  ensuing  stannary  courts,  announcing  the  limits  of  his 
bounds  and  the  names  of  his  co-adventurers,  if  any.  This 
proclamation  was  repeated  at  tlie  two  ensuing  stannary 
courts;  and  if  no  opposition  appeared,  a  writ  of  possession 
issued  from  the  court  commanding  the  bailiff  to  put  him 
in  possession.  Possession  was  then  delivered,  and  the  tinner 
became  entitled  to  search  for  and  extract  ore. 

Bounds  were  required  to  he  annually  renewed,  by  re- 
marking the  corners.  The  tinner  failing  to  renew  his  bounds 
within  the  year  might,  however,  be  restored  to  his  estate  by 
renewing  them  at  any  time  before  others  should  enter  and 
bound.'- 


'  BaliibriJge  o 


M,  4tlieii.,  p.  H(l 
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Tin  bounds  might  be  sold  or  demised,  were  frequently 
farmed  out  fur  a  render  called  "  farm  tin,"  and  were  liable 
to  the  payment  of  debts  and  legacies.  The  estate  was  in 
the  nature  of  a  chattel  real,  and  passed  to  the  executor.* 

If  the  owners  of  bounds  left  them  unworked  for  a  year, 
other  tinners  might  enter  and  work  them,  if  they  gave  the 
owners  notice  of  their  desire  to^^ork,  and  the  owners  did 
not  within  two  months  resume  operations. 

A  bounder  was  not  compelled  to  prosecute  his  work  con- 
tinuously with  absolute  strictness.  He  was  allowed  a  rea- 
sonable time  for  consideration,  preparation,  and  selection  of 
places;  but  he  should  not  cease  to  pursue  in  good  faith  his 
original  object.  If  he  did,  the  owner  of  the  soil  might 
resume  his  exclusive  rights.' 

Stannary  courts  were  local  tribunals,  existing  from  time  ^ 
immemorial,  and  recognized  by  royal  charters.    They  were 
courts  of  record,  with  both  common-law  and  equity  juris- 
diction, wherein  controversies  concerning  miners  or  their 
property  rights  were  adjusted. 

g  6.  Tin  mines  in  Devonshire. — Tin-bounding  in  Dev- 
onshire was  governed  generally  by  customs  similar  to  those 
of  Cornwall.  The  estate,  however,  of  the  bounder  was  that 
of  fee  simple,  and  descended  to  the  heir  at  law.^. 

g  7.  OoaJ,  iron,  and  other  mines  in  the  Forest  of  Dean 
and  the  hundred  of  St.  Briavels. — The  "free  miners" 
within  the  hundred  of  St.  Briavels  (which  embraces  the 
Forest  of  Dean)  were  entitled  by  immemorial  custom  to 
have  granted  to  them  "  gales"  of  the  mines  of  coal  and  iron 
and  leases  of  the  quarries  of  stone  within  the  lands  of  the 
crown,  and  within  enclosed  lands  under  certain  restrictions. 
By  the  term  "free  miner"  was  meant  all  male  persons  born 
and  abiding  within  the  hundred,  of  the  age  of  twenty-one 
and  upwards,  who  had  worked  a  year  and  a  day  in  the 
mines  within  the  hundred. 

1  MacSwiimey  on  Mines,  p.  432.    ^  Jd.,  p.  432.    »  Jrf.,  p.  438. 
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All  free  miners  were  required  to  register  with  the  gav- 
eler  of  the  forest  or  hi3  deputy,  the  gaveler  being  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  crown. 

A  "gale"  was  the  name  given  to  the  Iioldiiigof  mines  of 
coal  or  iron  and  quarries  of  stone,  the  free  miner  acquiring 
a  gale  being  styled  the  "galee,"  and  the  rentals  paid  were 
called  "galeage."  ' 

A  gale  was  acquired  by  written  application  in  writing  to 
the  gaveler,  setting  forth  the  situation  of  the  proposed  gale 
and  the  name  of  the  vein  proposed  to  be  worked.  After 
obtaining  the  approval  of  the  commissioner  of  the  woods, 
the  gaveler  set  out  tlie  metes  and  bounds,  and  a  grant 
thereof  was  made  and  entered  in  the  gaveler's  boolt,  and  sub- 
sequently enrolled  in  the  office  of  land  revenue. 

The  estate  thus  granted  to  a  galee  was  in  the  nature  of  an 
estate  in  fee  simple,  and  descended  to  (he  heir.^ 

The  galee  was  obliged  to  work  in  a  fair,  orderly,  and 
workmanlike  manner,  and  not  to  desist  from  working  for 
five  years  at  any  one  time  after  the  vein  in  question  had 
been  gained.' 

Gales  might  be  assigned  and  disposed  of  by  deed  or  will. 
Transfers  were  required  to  be  entered  within  three  months 
in  the  books  of  the  gaveler,  and  unregistered  transfers  were 
void.  Non-payment  of  galeage  and  failure  to  comply  with 
the  rules  subject  to  whicli  gales  were  held  worked  a  for- 
feiture. 

§  8.  The  lead  mineB  of  Derbyshire, — The  customs  rec- 
ognized and  establislie<l  in  certain  portions  of  ]>erbyshire 
were  confined  to  lead  mines.  Under  these  regulations,  any 
subject  of  the  realm  miglit  enter  and  search  for  ore  in  ail 
lands  and  places  within  tlie  district,  excepting  churches, 
burial-grounds,  dwelling-houses,  and  higliways.  The  first 
discoverer  of  a  vein  was  entitled  to  have  assigned  to  him 
two  "meers"  of  ground.  If  the  vein  was  a  "rake"  vein  — 
that  is,  one  liaving  an  inclination  from  the  horizontal, — 
the  meer  was  from  twenty-seven  to  thirty-two  yards,  meas- 
■  MacSwIiiney  on  Mines,  p.  iH'Z.    '  !■!.,  p.  483,    •  Id.,  p.  iSO. 
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ured  along  the  vein.  If  the  vein,  or  stratum,  was  bedded, 
or  flat,  the  meer  was  fourteen  square  yards,  or  thereabouts. 
The  meers  were  measured  and  set  out  bv  the  "  barraaster,"  an 
official  who  acted  as  an  agent  of  the  crown  or  its  lessees,  and 
also  looked  after  the  interest  of  the  miner  and  enforced  the 
customs  of  the  manor. 

The  miner  was  entitled  to  so  much  surface  land  in  con- 
nection with  his  vein  as  was  thought  necessary  by  the  bar- 
master  and  two  of  the  grand  jury,  for  the  purpose  of  laying 
rubbish,  dressing  ore,  huddling,  etc.  This  was  called  the 
"quarter-cord,"  as  originally  in  the  "Low  Peak"  it  con- 
sisted of  a  quarter  of  a  meer  in  breadth. 

Whether  this  was  to  be  measured  from  the  middle  of 
the  vein  or  the  walls,  was  a  mooted  question. 

Before  any  ground  was  set  apart,  however,  ore  was 
required  to  be  raised  and  the  meer  freed.  "Freeing  the 
meer"  was  accomplished  by  deliverhig  to  the  crown  or  its 
lessee  the  first  "dish"  of  ore. 

This  dish,  called  the  "freeing  dish,"  was  provided  by  the 
barmaster,  and  was  of  sufficient  size  to  contain  fifteen  pints 
of  water. 

In  like  manner,  each  successive  meer  allotted  on  the 
vein  must  have  been  "freed."  This  ceremony  was  equiva- 
lent to  the  livery  of  seisin,  and  without  it  title  did  not  pass. 

The  "duties,"  or  royalties,  exacted  from  the  miner  were 
called  "  lot  and  cope."  "  Lot "  was  usually  one  thirteenth 
part  of  all  the  ore  raised,  payable  to  the  crown  or  its  lessees.* 
"  Cope  "  was  fourpence  for  every  load  of  ore,  a  load  consist- 
ing of  nine  dishes. 

It  was  always  necessary  that  the  mine  should  continue 
to  be  fairly  worked.  Originally,  if  it  was  capable  of  being 
worked,  and  was  suffered  to  remain  idle  for  several  weeks, 
the  barmaster  was  required  to  "nick  the  spindle"  once  a 
week  —  the  spindle  being  a  stake  fixed  in  the  ground, 
marking  the  boundaries  of  the  meer,  and  the  nick  was  a 
notch.     An  examination  of  the  spindle  disclosed  the  num- 

*J  Tliese  duties  are  usuaUy  farmed  out. 
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ber  of  uotclies,  and  the  mine  became  forfeited  a  few  weeks 
after  the  third  "  nicking,"  unless  the  warning  was  heeded 
and  work  resumed-  This  cereaiony  was  equivaleut  to  an 
entry  after  breach  of  condition,  by  which  the  lord  or  lessor 
was  restored  to  his  former  estate.  Under  the  regulations 
now  in  force,  forfeiture  is  worked  by  notice  to  resume  given 
by  the  barmaster.  If  resumption  does  not  take  place  with- 
in three  weeks,  the  claim  is  forfeited,  and  may  be  assigned 
by  the  barmaster  to  any  person  willing  to  work  it. 

The  right  of  possession  and  enjoyment  was  guaranteed 
so  long  as  the  regulations  were  complied  with. 

Once  freed,  and  kept  in  lawful  possession,  the  mine  was 
declared  to  be  an  estate  of  inheritance  liable  to  dower  and 
capable  of  absolute  disposition.' 

While  we  do  not  find  anything  in  the  authorities  ex- 
pressly defining  the  extent  to  which  the  miner  might  follow 
his  "  rake  vein"  in  depth,  it  is  quite  manifest  that  the  vein 
was  the  principal  thing  acquired,  and  that  the  surface 
ground  allotted  by  the  barmaster  was  a  mere  incident,  and 
that  the  miner  miglit  pursue  his  vein  on  its  downward 
course,  even  under  excepted  lands,  provided  no  injury 
resulted  to  tlie  surface.  Tlie  working  might  be  suspended 
or  regulated  by  the  steward  and  grand  jury.- 

g  9.  Severance  of  title,— Under  the  English  law,  rights 
of  property  in  the  surface  and  in  the  underlying  mines 
might  he  shown  to  be  in  different  owners.  Nothing  was 
more  common  than  to  sell  or  demise  a  piece  of  land  except- 
ing the  mines.  In  like  manner,  the  different  strata  of  the 
subsoil  might  be  shown  to  be  the  subject  of  different  rights.' 
And  there  might  be  also  in  one  mine  di^erent  minerals 
which  were  the  property  of  different  persons.' 

Tlius,  one  person  might  be  entitled  to  the  iron,  and 
another  to  the  limestone.     One  seam  or  stratum  of  coal,  if 

iBalnbr1<1geoiiMliie]4,4ll>ed..p.I4I.    'MncSwInneyon  Mines,  p. 6(H). 
'  MftoSwhiney  on  Mines,  p.  27;   Cox  ,>.  Glue,  6  C.  B.  643;   Ariiiide!  on 
Mine's  p.  5:  Bainlirldge  on  Mines,  Ml  eii.,  p.as. 
*  Arundet  on  Mines,  p.  -'>. 
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in  the  same  lands,  might  belong  to  a  third  person,  and 
another  distinct  seam  to  a  fourth  owner/ 

When  the  surface  and  underlying  mines  or  the  different 
strata  of  the  subsoil  were  differently  owned,  they  were 
separate  tenements,  with  all  the  incidents  of  separate  own- 
ership"— a  distinct  possession  and  distinct  inheritance;* 
and  the  mines  of  each  stratum  might  be  held  in  fee  sim- 
ple,^ or  fee  tail,''  or  otherwise,  as  in  the  case  of  surface 
property.^ 

g  10.  Existing  English  laws. — The  legislation  in  Eng- 
land on  the  subject  of  mines,  except  as  to  the  particular 
districts  heretofore  noted,  is  limited,  generallj'  speaking,  to 
acts  providing  for  official  inspection  and  regulations  con- 
cerning manner  of  working.  England  has  no  general 
mining  laws.  Legal  questions  governing  the  ownership 
of  mines  and  minerals  have  been  determined  upon  the 
general  principles  of  the  common  law,  except  in  the  locali- 
ties where  ancient  customs  have  been  recognized  and  estab- 
lished by  acts  of  parliament.  As  we  have  seen,  under  the 
common  law,  generally  speaking,  the  owner  of  the  soil  is 
the  owner  of  the  minerals.  The  owner  of  the  minerals  mav 
deal  with  them  as  he  pleases,  subject  only  to  the  general 
rule  governing  all  classes  of  property,  that  he  shall  injure 
no  one  else. 

g  11.  Mines  under  the  civil  law. — Under  the  Roman 
law,  the  ownership  proper  of  all  lands  was  vested  in  the 
state.  This  was  the  dominuun  strictum.  The  individual 
subject  could  acquire  the  possessory  ownership,  w^ith  the 

^  liain bridge  oil  Mines,  4tb  ed.,  p.  28. 

■'  MacSwinnoy  on  Mines,  p.  27,  (citing?  Rowbotham  v.  Wilson,  8  E.  <fc  B. 
142;  Hamilton  th  Grabani  L.  R.,  2  So.  tfc  D.  166;  Seaman  v,  Vaudniy,  16 
Yes.  31)2;  Guest  v.  East  Dean  L.  R.,  7  Q.  B.  337). 

3  lUinbridffe  on  Mines,  4th  ed.,  p.  2S;  Ciillen  v.  Rich,  Bull  N.  P.  102;  2 
Str.  1142,  sub  nom,  Ricli  r.  Johnson. 

*  Stoiighton  V,  Leigli,  1  Taunt.  402. 
s  Port  V.  Tuston,  2  Wils.  172. 

*  MacSwinney  on  Mines,  p.  27. 
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right  to  extract  minerals,  upon  Ihe  piiynientof  royalties. 
This  was  the  dominivm  utile. 

Under  a  decree  of  the  Emperor  Gratian  (a.  d.  367-383), 
the  right  to  the  crown  in  mines  of  gold  and  silver  was 
exclusive;  that  is,  the  dominium  stridum  and  dominium 
utile  were  united  in  tlie  state.  As  to  other  mines,  the 
crown  had  a  right  to  receive  a  proportion  of  the  produce, 
which  proportion,  or  the  measure  thereof,  was  called  the 
canon  itwiallicus. 

This  decree  of  the  Emperor  Crratian  was  embodied  in 
an  imperial  constitution,  which  was  recognized  and  adopted 
by  subsequent  emperors,  and  thus  became  the  expression 
of  the  measure  of  Roman  imperial  rights  in  mines.^ 

Gamboa,  in  his  commentaries  on  the  mining  ordinances 
of  Spain,  thu3  states  the  rule  of  the  civil  law: — 

"  By  the  civil  law,  all  veins  and  mineral  deposits  of  gold 
"or  silver  ore,  or  of  precious  stones,  belonged,  if  in  public 
"  ground,  to  tlie  sovereign,  and  were  part  of  his  patrimony ; 
"  liut  if  in  private  property,  they  belonged  to  the  owner  of 
"  the  land,  subject  to  the  condition,  that  if  worked  by  the 
"owner,  he  was  bound  to  render  a  tenth  part  of  the  pro- 
"  duce  to  the  prince  as  a  right  attaching  to  his  crown ;  and 
"if  worked  by  any  other  person,  by  consent  of  the  owner, 
"  the  former  was  liable  to  llie  payment  of  two  tenths,  one 
"  to  the  prince  and  one  to  the  owner. 

"  Subsequently,  it  became  au  established  custom  in  most 
"kingdoms,  and  was  declared  by  the  particular  laws  and 
"  statutes  of  each,  that  all  veins  of  the  precious  metals,  and 
"  the  produce  of  such  veins,  should  vest  in  the  crown,  and 
"  be  held  to  be  a  part  of  the  patrimony  of  the  king  or  sov- 
"  ereign  prince."  ■ 

Mr.  Arunde!  Rogers  thus  states  his  conclusions  from 
the  various  authorities  consulted  :— 

"Under  the  civil  law.  in  its  purest  times,  gold,  silver, 
"and  other  precious  metals  usually  belonged  to  the  state, 
"  whilst  a!l  other  minerals,  mines,  and  quarries  belonged  to 
"  the  owner  of  the  soil,  subject  in  some  cases  to  a  partial,  and 
"  in  others  to  a  more  general,  control  of  the  Jlscus  (treasury)." 

■  BainbrldKe  on  Mines,  4l1i  ed.,  p.  111. 

*  Commetitarles  ot  Gauiboa — Heatlilield  Trans.,  vol.  i.,  p.  15. 
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This  feature  of  the  civil  law  underlies  most  of  the  conti- 
nental systems,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Spanish- American 
republics.  It  is  the  regalian  doctrine,  which  also  prevails 
as  to  royal  mines  (gold  and  silver),  under  the  common  law 
of  England.* 

The  equitable  estate,  the  dominium  xdile,  which  was 
vested  in  the  subject,  was  permanent  in  its  character,  and 
has  been  defined  as  an  ownership  which  the  possessor 
could  describe  and  claim  as  such  against  all  the  worlds 
save  and  except  his  lord  the  emperor. 

This  estate  was  analogous  to  the  tenancy  by  copyhold 
under  the  English  common  law,  the  tenant  being  seized 
thereof  as  against  all  the  world,  saving  and  excepting  only 
his  lord.- 

It  also  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  tenure  by 
which  a  mining  claimant  holds  a  perfected  but  unpatented 
mining  location  upon  the  public  mineral  lands  of  the 
United  States. 

The  'theory  of  the  civil  law  is  thus  clearly  stated  by  Mr. 
Plalleck :  — 

"  All  continental  publicists  who  have  written  upon  the 
"  subject  lay  down  the  fundamental  rule,  that  mines,  from 
"  their  very  nature,  are  not  a  dependence  of  the  ownership 
"  of  the  soil;  that  they  ought  not  to  become  private  prop- 
"  erty  in  the  same  sense  as  the  soil  is  private  property;  but 
"  that  they  should  be  held  and  worked  with  the  under- 
"  standing,  that  they  are  by  nature  public  property,  and 
**  that  they  are  to  be  used  and  regulated  in  such  a  way  as 
"  to  conduce  most  to  the  general  interest  of  society."  ^ 

g  12.  Mining  laws  of  France. — From  the  earliest  times, 
the  French  law  placed  all  mines,  whether  in  public  or  in 
private  lands,  at  the  disposition  of  the  nation,  and  made  the 
working  of  them  subject  to  its  consent  and  to  the  surveil- 
lance of  the  government.^ 

The  French  law  divided  the  subject  of  mining  into  three 
classes  —  mines,  mini^rc^y  and  carritres. 

^  Bainbridge  on  Mines,  4th  eil.,  p.  117.        ^  Id.,  p.  200. 
'  Introdnctlon  to  De  Fooz  on  the  Law  of  Mines,  p.  x,  §  2. 
*  /rf.,  p.  XV.,  {f  8, 
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Mines,  properly  speaking,  were  those  wherein  the  sub- 
stances were  obtained  from  underground  workings,  the 
extraction  of  which  required  extensive  development  and 
elaborate  machinery.  In  the  language  of  De  Fooz, — 
"  Mines  of  this  kind  constitute  a  part  of  the  domain  of  the 
"state:  they  are  to  be  ranked  as  the  property  of  society, 
"  and  should  be  contided  to  the  sovereign  authority  ;  and 
"  this  authority  should  have  a  general  control  over  their 
"  extraction.  In  this  consists  the  system  of  the  regalian 
"  right  of  mines."  ^ 

Taking  tlie  act  of  April  21,  1810,  as  the  basis  of  the 
French  law,  as  it  existed  during  the  period  presently  under 
consideration,  we  give  the  following  outUne  of  its  general 
features :  — 

Mines. — Those  were  considered  as  mines  which  were 
known  to  contain,  in  veins,  beds,  or  strata,  gold,  silver,  plati- 
num, quicksilver,  lead,  iron  (in  veins  or  beds),  copper,  tin, 
zinc,  bismuth,  arsenic,  manganese,  antimony,  molybdenite,  " 
plumbago,  or  other  metallic  substances ;  sulphur,  coal,  fossil- 
ized wood,  bituminous  substances,  alum,  or  sulphates.  To 
this  category,  by  law  of  June  17,  1840,  salt  springs  and  salt 
mines  were  added. 

Mines  could  only  be  worked  in  virtue  of  an  act  of  conces- 
sion, which  vested  the  property  in  the  concessionaire,  with 
power  to  dispose  of  and  transmit  the  same  like  other  prop- 
erty, except  that  they  could  not  be  sold  in  lots  or  divided 
without  the  consent  of  the  government,  given  in  the  same 
form  as  the  concession.  Royalties  were  payable  to  the 
owners  of  the  surface  and  to  the  government.  Xo  one 
could  make  searches  for  the  discovery  of  mines  in  land 
whicli  did  not  belong  to  him,  unless  with  the  consent  of 
the  proprietor  of  the  surface,  or  with  the  authorization  of 
the  government,  subject  to  a  previous  indemnity  to  the 
proprietor  and  after  he  shall  have  been  heard.  The  pro- 
prietor might  make  searches  without  previous  formality; 
but  he  was  required  to  obtain  a  concession  before  he  could 
establish  a  mine-working.  From  the  moment  a  mine  was 
■  llalleck's  Du  Fooz  on  the  Law  al  Mines,  p,  10. 
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conceded,  even  to  the  proprietor  of  the  surface,  this  property 
was  distinguished  from  that  of  the  surface,  and  was  thereaf- 
ter considered  as  a  new  property.  Concessions  were  obtained 
by  petition,  addressed  to  the  prefect,  who  registered  it,  and 
posted  notice  thereof  for  a  period  of  four  months.  Procla- 
mations were  required  to  be  made  at  certain  places  and 
times  at  least  once  a  month  during  the  continuation  of  the 
postings.  Investigations  were  required  to  be  made  by  the 
prefect  of  the  department  on  the  opinion  of  the  engineer 
of  mines,  the  results  being  transmitted  to  the  minister  of 
the  interior.  In  the  absence  of  opposition,  concessions  were 
granted  by  an  imperial  decree,  deliberated  upon  in  council 
of  state.  The  act  of  concession  determined  the  extent,  which 
was  to  b.e  bounded  by  fixed  points  taken  on  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  and  by  passing  vertical  planes  from  the  surface  into 
the  interior  of  the  earth  to  an  indefinite  depth.  The  engi- 
neers of  mines  exercised,  under  the  orders  of  the  interior 
and  the  prefects,  a  surveillance  of  police,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  edifices  and  the  security  of  the  soil.  Royalties  were 
payable  to  the  government  proportional  to  the  yield,  in 
addition  to  a  fixed  tax,  called  "ground  tax."  Forfeiture  of 
the  privilege  granted  by  the  concession  resulted  from  a 
failure  to  comply  with  its  terms,  or  from  suspension  of  the 
w^orks,  if  by  such  suspension  the  wants  of  consumers  were 
affected,  or  if  the  suspension  had  not  been  authorized  by 
the  mining  authorities. 

Minieres  included  the  iron  ores  called  alluvial,  pyritous 
earths  suitable  for  being  converted  into  sulphate  of  iron, 
aluminous  earths  and  peats,  and  such  substances  as  could 
be  worked  by  open  pits  or  temporary  subterranean  works. 
The  ownership  of  minieres  was  in  the  surface  proprietor;  but 
thev  could  not  be  worked  bv  subterranean  works  except  bv 
permission.  Wlien  worked  by  open  workings,  a  declaration 
was  required  to  be  made  to  the  prefect  of  the  department. 
No  royalties  were  paid  to  the  government. 

Carrieres  (quarries)  included  slates,  building-stones,  mar- 
ble, limestones,  chalks,  clays,  and  all  varieties  of  earthy  or 
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stony  substances,  including  pyritoua  earths,  regarded  as 
fertilizers,  all  worked  in  open  cut  or  with  subterranean 
galleries. 

Workings  of  mrri&rca  in  open  cut  were  made  without 
permission,  under  the  simple  surveillance  of  the  police. 
When  the  working  was  carried  on  by  means  of  subterranean 
galleries,  it  was  subject  to  surveillance  as  in  the  case  of 
mines.    No  royalties  were  paid  to  the  government. 

g  13.  Mininff  laws  of  Mexico.  —  We  have  no  imme- 
diate concern  with  tiie  present  mining  laws  of  Mexico.  The 
existing  code  of  that  republic  is  a  substantial  departure 
from  the  old  order  of  things,  and  furnishes  the  best  example 
of  a  liberal  and  progressive  system  of  mining  laws  of  any 
which  has  heretofore  been  adopted  in  any  country.  But 
we  are  dealing  with  matters  of  liistory,  and  are  called 
upon  to  consider  the  state  of  the  Mexican  law  of  mines  at 
the  time  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  and  the 
acquisition  by  our  government  of  the  territory  ceded  by 
the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo. 

Upon  ihe  establishment  of  the  independence  of  Mexico 
(1821),  it  adopted,  in  reference  to  mining,  the  laws  existing 
previous  to  its  separation  from  Spain,  with  such  modifica- 
tions only  as  were  rendered  necessary  by  the  alteration 
from  a  monarchical  to  a  republican  form  of  government.' 

Questions  concerning  mines  and  mining  rights  in  the 
republic  depended,  in  a  great  measure,  during  the  period 
which  engages  our  present  attention,  upon  the  provisions 
of  the  Spanish  ordinance  of  the  '23d  of  May,  17S3;  and,  in 
fact,  until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  these  ordinances 
were  still  in  force,  and  constituted  the  principal  Mexican 
code  on  that  subject." 

The  following  is  an  epitome  of  such  parts  of  these  ordi- 
nances as  are  germane  to  the  present  inquiry:  — 

Nature  and  covUtioiu  of  iniiihig  concessions. — Mines  were 
declared  to  be  the  property  of  tlie  royal  crown.     Without 
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being  separated  from  the  royal  patrimony,  they  were 
granted  to  subjects  in  property  and  possession  in  such  man- 
ner that  they  might  sell,  exchange,  pass  by  will,  or  in  any 
other  manner  dispose  of  all  their  property  in  them  upon 
the  terms  on  which  they  themselves  possessed  it,  and  to 
persons  legally  capable  of  acquiring  it.  This  grant  was 
made  upon  two  conditions:  First,  that  the  grantees  should 
pay  certain  proportions  of  the  metal  obtained  to  the  royal 
treasury;  second,  that  they  should  carry  on  their  oper- 
ations in  the  mines  subject  to  the  provisions  of  these 
ordinances,  on  failure  of  which  at  any  time  the  mines  of 
persons  so  making  default  should  be  considered  as  for- 
feited, and  might  be  granted  to  any  person  who  should 
denounce  them. 

Bights  of  discoverer  —  Pe^ienencia, — The  discoverers  of  new 
mineral  districts  were  permitted  to  acquire  three  pertenen- 
ciaSf  or  claims,  on  the  principal  vein,  a  pertenencia  being 
two  hundred  varaSy  or  yards,  along  the  course  of  the  vein.* 
The  discoverer  of  a  new  vein  in  a  district  known  and 
worked  in  other  parts  was  entitled  to  two  pertenencias,  either 
contiguous  or  separated. 

Right  to  mine,  hoiv  acquired, — The  organization  of  district 
tribunals  was  provided  for,  called  deputations  of  miners, 
to  whom,  within  ten  days  after  discovery,  the  discoverer 
should  present  a  written  statement.  This  statement  was 
required  to  contain  the  discoverer's  name  and  those  of  his 
associates,  his  place  of  birth,  residence,  and  occupation, 
together  with  the  most  particular  and  distinguishing  fea- 
tures of  the  tract,  mountain,  or  vein  discovered,  all  of  which 
were  noted  in  the  registry  of  the  deputation.  Notices  of 
this  statement,  its  object  and  contents,  were  required  to  be 
fixed  to  the  doors  of  the  church,  the  government  houses,  and 
other  public  buildings  of  the  town,  for  the  sake  of  general 
notoriety.     Within  ninety  days  thereafter,  the  discoverer 

1  The  term  ** claim"  is  here  used  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Spanish 
word  pertenencia  (literally,  a  portion),  without  regard  to  tlie  technical 
definition  of  the  word  given  by  some  of  the  American  courts  in  later 
years. 
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wns  retjiiired  to  make  in  the  vein  or  veins  so  registered  au 
openiug  a  yard  and  one  half  wide  and  tec  yards  in  depth, 
that  one  of  the  deputies,  with  an  expert  and  two  witnesses, 
might  inspect  it  and  determine  the  course  and  direction 
of  the  vein,  its  size,  its  dip,  or  inclination  from  the  liorizon, 
and  the  principal  species  of  mineral  found  therein. 

The  report  of  the  deputy  was  added  to  the  registry, 
together  with  the  act  of  possession,  which  must  be  given 
to  the  discoverer,  measuring  off  his  perlenencias,  and  requir- 
ing him  to  mark  their  boundaries.  A  copy  of  the  entries 
in  the  register  constituted  his  "  titulo  de  possession,"  or 
evidence  of  his  possessory  right. 

If  during  the  period  of  ninety  days  any  adverse  claim- 
ant appeared  and  claimed  the  property,  as  being  a  prior 
discoverer,  a  brief  judicial  hearing  was  granted,  and  judg- 
ment given  in  favor  of  him  who  best  proved  his  claim.  If 
a  question  arose  as  to  who  had  been  the  first  discoverer 
of  a  vein,  he  was  considered  as  such  who  first  found  metal 
therein,  even  though  others  might  have  made  au  opening 
previously;  and  in  case  of  further  doubt,  priority  of  regis- 
tration established  a  priority  of  right. 

Denounccmeiii  of  abandoned  mines. — Restorers  of  ancient 
mines  which  had  been  abandoned  enjoyed  the  same  privi- 
leges as  discoverers.  In  case  of  sunli  abandoned  mines,  the 
party  desiring  to  acquire  them  was  called  upon  to  present 
to  the  deputation  a  statement  similar  to  that  required 
of  a  discoverer,  showing,  in  addition,  the  name  of  the  last 
possessor  and  those  of  tiie  neighboring  miners,  all  of  whom 
should  be  lawfully  summoned.  If  no  one  appeared  within 
ten  days,  the  denouncements  were  required  to  be  publicly 
declared  on  the  three  following  Sundays.  This  meeting 
with  no  opposition,  the  denouncer  was  required  within 
sixty  days  to  clear  and  reinstate  the  abandoned  workings 
to  some  considerable  depth,  or  at  least  ten  yards  perpen- 
dicular and  within  the  bed  of  the  vein,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  inspected  and  the  facts  ascertained  as  required  in 
•  case  of  original  discoveries.    These  things  being  done,  the 
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pertenencias  were  measured,  boundaries  marked,  and  posses- 
sion given  as  in  other  cases. 

Right  to  denounce  mines  in  private  property, — Any  one 
might  discover  or  denounce  a  vein,  not  only  on  common 
land,  but  also  on  the  property  of  any  individual,  provided 
he  paid  for  the  overlying  surface  and  compensated  the 
owner  of  the  soil  for  the  damage  caused  by  exploration, 
the  amount  of  such  damage  to  be  fixed  by  arbitration,  in 
case  of  disagreement  between  the  parties. 

Bights  of  one  not  a  discoverer. — One  not  a  discoverer  was 
prohibited  from  denouncing  two  contiguous  mines  upon 
one  and  the  same  vein;  but  there  was  no  limit  to  the 
number  he  might  acquire  by  purchase,  gift,  inheritance,  or 
just  title. 

Placers. — Placers  and  other  deposits  in  beds  of  gold  and 
silver,  precious  stones,  copper,  lead,  tin,  quicksilver,^  anti- 
mony, zinc,  bismuth,  rock  salt,  or  fossils,  perfect  or  mixed 
metals,  bitumen,  mineral  tar,  asphaltum,  etc.,  might  also 
be  registered  and  denounced. 

Foreigners  and  religious  ordei's. — Foreigners  were  origi- 
nally prohibited  from  working  the  mines;  but  by  decree 
(October  27,  1823)  they  were  permitted  to  supply  miners 
with  capital  and  hold  shares  (accioncs)  in  the  enterprise, 

■ 

and  later  (March  16, 1842),  foreigners  resident  in  the  repub- 
lic might  acquire  ownership  of  mines.  Religious  orders 
of  both  sexes  were  prohibited  from  acquiring  mines,  "  as 
"being  contrary  to  the  sanctity  and  exercise  of  their 
"  profession." 

Extent  of  pertenencia  —  Surface  limits —  Rights  in  depth, — 
With  reference  to  surface  ground  in  connection  with  the 
vein,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  vein  might  be  worked,  it 

1  As  to  quicksilver,  it  was  originally  provided  that  the  government 
should  have  tlie  preferential  riglit  of  working  the  mines,  indemnifying 
the  discoverer  in  some  equitable  way;  or  tlie  discoverer  might  work 
them,  but  was  required  to  deliver  the  product  to  tlie  agents  of  the  royal 
treasury,  and  receive  therefor  a  stipulated  price.  These  provisions,  how- 
ever,  became  obsolete  and  inoperative  in  Mexico. 
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woulJ  seem  that  prior  to  promulgation  of  the  "new  ordi- 
"nances"  it  was  "one  of  the  greatest  and  moat  frequent 
"causes  of  litigation  and  dissension  among  the  miners." 
To  avoid  this,  it  was  decreed  that  the  lateral  extent  of  a 
pertenoicia  on  a  vein  was  to  he  regulated  according  to  the 
inclination  of  the  vein.  To  illustrate:  A  pertenencia  was 
two  hundred  yards  along  the  vein.  The  miner  was  to 
have  a  parallelogram  two  hundred  yards  long  by  one 
hundred  yards  wide,  the  lateral  laeasarement  to  be  at  right 
angles  to  the  former.  The  inspection  of  the  preliminary 
work  by  the  deputy  and  expert  was  supposed  to  determine 
the  position  of  the  vein  in  the  earth.  If  it  was  perpen- 
dicular, the  one  hundred  yards  was  to  be  measured  on  • 
either  side  of  the  vein,  or  divided  on  both  sides,  as  the 
miner  might  prefer.  If  the  vein  was  not  perpendicular  — 
as  it  never  was, —  the  miner  was  allowed  lateral  measure- 
ment proportionally  to  the  inclination  of  the  vein,  the 
maximum  being  two  hundred  yards  on  the  square,  on  tlie 
declivity,  or  "pitch,"  of  the  vein.  So  that  a  paieneiicia  on 
a  vein  might  equal,  but  could  never  exceed,  "the  square  of 
"two  hundred  level  yards."  Ordinarily,  the  miner  was 
limited  to  vertical  planes  drawn  -througii  his  surface 
boundaries,  and  was  therefore  compelled  to  stop  the  pur- 
suit of  his  vein  upon  reaching  his  bounding  plane,  unless 
the  ground  outside  was  unclaimed  (lerrcno  virgeii),  in  which 
case  he  was  called  upon  to  denounce  the  adjoining  ground. 
As  to  placers  and  other  kindred  deposits,  the  size  of  the 
perteneiicids  was  regulated  by  the  district  deputations  of 
mines,  attention  being  paid  to  the  extent  and  richness  of 
the  place  and  to  the  number  of  applicants  for  the  same, 
with  preference  to  the  discoverers. 

Markiiig  boundaries. —  The  pertcnenciaa  having  been 
regulated  by  the  deputation,  the  miner  was  required  to 
mark  his  boundaries  by  permanent  stakes  or  landmarks 
such  aa  should  be  secure  and  easy  to  be  distinguished,  and 
to  enter  into  an  obligation  to  keep  and  observe  them  for- 
ever, without  being  able  to  change  them,  though  he  may 
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allege  that  his  vein  has  varied  in  course  or  direction;  "  but 
"  ha  must  content  himself  with  the  lot  Providence  has 
"decreed  him,  and  enjoy  it  without  disturbing  his  neigh- 
"bors."  If  he  had  no  neighbors,  he  might  alter  his  bounda- 
ries, with  the  consent  and  under  the  authoritv  of  tlie 
deputation. 

Right  to  all  veins  found  within  boundaries  of  perfeneneia. — 
The  mine  owner  was  entitled  to  possess  not  only  the  prin- 
cipal vein  in  the  pertenencia  denounced  by  him,  but  likewise 
all  those  which  in  any  form  or  manner  whatever  are  to 
be  found  in  his  property;  so  that  if  a  vein  takes  its  rise  in 
one  property,  aud,  passing  on,  is  found  in  another,  each 
proprietor  was  entitled  to  enjoy  the  part  of  it  which  passes 
through  his  particular  limits,  and  no  one  was  entitled  to 
claim  entire  possession  of  a  vein  from  having  its  source  in 
his  portion,  or  on  any  other  pretense  whatever. 

Forfeiture  for  failure  to  work. —  With  reference  to  working 
the  mine,  stringent  regulations  were  established,  compel- 
ling tlie  mine  owner  to  work  at  least  four  paid  workmen  in 
"some  exterior  or  interior  work  of  real  utility"  for  eight 
months  during  each  year,  counting  from  the  day  of  his  com- 
ing into  possession. 

Royalties. —  A  certain  percentage  of  the  product  of  mines 
was  payable  to  the  government  the  amount  of  which  varied 
at  different  periods. 

g  14.  Authorities  consulted. —  In  the  preparation  of 
the  foregoing  chapter,  the  author  has  availed  himself  of 
the  painstaking  labor  of  jurists  and  writers  on  the  subject 
of  foreign  mining  laws,  whose  works  should  be  specially 
mentioned.  That  due  credit  may  be  given,  and  to  the  end 
that  those  desiring  to  pursue  the  study  of  comparative 
mining  jurisprudence  beyond  what  we  consider  the  legiti- 
mate scope  of  this  treatise,  may  be  invited  into  broader 
fields  of  investigation,  we  take  pleasure  in  here  enumerat- 
ing the  various  authors  whose  works  we  have  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  possess. 
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The  monographs  of  Dr.  Rossiter  W.  Raymond,  at  present 
secretary  of  the  American  institute  of  raining  engineers, 
scientist,  schoiar,  and  lawyer,  one  of  tlie  ablest  living  con- 
tributors not  only  to  the  literature  of  mining  jurisprudence, 
but  to  mining  subjects  generally,  have  been  freely  con- 
sulted. Such  of  the  productions  of  his  pen  as  deal  directly 
with  the  subject  of  foreign  mining  laws  are,  his  treatise  on 
"Relations  of  Governments  to  Mining,"  forming  part  II. 
of  his  first  report  as  commissioner  of  mining  statistics,' 
and  his  contribution  to  Lalor's  "Cyclopcedia  of  Political 
Science,"  under  the  title  of  "  Mines." '^ 

General  H.  W.  Halleck's  introduction  to  "De  Fooz  on 
the  Law  of  Mines," ^  and  Hon.  Gregory  Yale's  "Mining 
Claims  and  Water  Rights'"  contain  valuable  contributions 
on  the  subject  of  foreign  raining  systeras,  and  have  been 
freely  consulted. 

Arundel  Rogers,  Esq.,  in  his  work  on  the  "Law  of 
Mines,  Minerals,  and  Quarries,"'  devotes  considerable  space 
to  a  discussion  of  foreign  systems,  including  a  chronologi- 
cal review  of  legislation  on  mining  subjects  in  the  Uniteil 
States. 

From  the  standpoint  of  practical  utility,  the  recent  work 
of  Oswald  Walmesley,  Esq.,  barrister  at  law  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  "Guide  to  the  Mining  Laws  of  tiie  World,"*  is  com- 
mended. 

Mr.  Walraesley  has  gathered  and  grouped  together  a 
vast  amount  of  valuable  authentic  information.  WJiile 
written  principally  as  a  guide  to  persons  seeking  mining 
investments  in  foreign  countries,  it  is  the  work  of  a  trained 
lawyer,  and  valuable  to  the  professional  student  of  compar- 
ative mining  jurisprudence. 

Other  authorities  which  have  been  eousuUed  on  this 
subject  will  be  found  in  the  notes. 

'  Mineral  Heaoiirees,  ISUfl,  pp.  17a-256,     '  San  Francisco,  1867. 
'  1883,  rol.  i].,  pp,  B44-Sai.  '  I.onjoii,  187fi. 

>  Ban  Frauuixao,  I«W.  *  London,  ISSJ. 
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g  18.  Olassification  of  states. — Many  of  the  states  of 
the  union  have  enacted  laws  governing  the  mining  indus- 
try.    These  states  may  be  grouped  into  three  classes: — 

(1)  Those  states  wherein  the  federal  government  ac- 
quired no  public  mineral  land,  and  for  that  reason  were 
not  included  in  the  scope  of  federal  mining  legislation; 

(2)  Those  states  which  are  public  land  states,  but  are 
exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  congressional  mining 
laws,  either  for  the  reason  that  the  mineral  lands  therein 
were  sold  under  special  laws  prior  to  the  enactment  of  gen- 
eral laws  on  the  subject  of  mining,  or  because  congress  has 
by  later  laws  in  terms  excluded  them  from  the  operation 
of  these  general  laws; 

(3)  Those  public  land  states  and  territories  wherein 
the  federal  system  is  in  full  force,  and  wherein  supple- 
mental state  and  territorial  legislation  is  authorized  by  the 
expressed  terms  of  the  federal  laws. 

g  19.  First  group. — In  states  falling  within  the  first 
group,  such  as  the  thirteen  original  states,  and  those  carved 
out  of  the  territory  claimed  by  them,  it  is  quite  manifest 
that  no  federal  legislation  touching  mining  tenures  is  possi- 
ble, and  that  such  regulations  as  are  found  must  be  sought 
in  the  laws  of  the  several  states.     The  individual  states 
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comprised  within  this  group,  being  the  parainouut  proprie- 
tora  of  their  mineral  lands,  could  alone  prescribe  the  terms 
upon  which  mining  rights  could  be  acquired  thereon.  To 
this  class  the  states  of  Tennessee  and  Texas  may  be  added. 

In  most  of  these  states  there  is  no  distinction  between 
the  method  of  acquiring  mineral  lands  and  lands  that  do 
not  fall  within  this  designation.  Some  of  them,  particularly 
those  where  coal  mining  is  carried  on  extensively,  have  elab- 
orate systems  in  the  nalure  of  police  regulations,  prescrib- 
ing the  manner  in  which  mines  shall  be  worked,  providing 
for  their  official  inspection,  proper  ventilation,  means  of 
escape  in  case  of  accident,  and  provisions  looking  to  the 
protection  of  the  miners.  Pennsylvania,'  Kentucky,'^  West 
Virginia,"  and  Tennessee'  have  more  or  less  elaborate  codes, 
confined,  however,  to  regulating  the  manner  of  working  the 
mines.  No  mining  legislation  of  a  general  ctiiiracter  is 
found  in  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  Georgia,  Connecticut,  Massa- 
chusetts, Xorth  Carolina,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  or  Maine. 

Some  of  the  states,  such  as  Massachusetts,*  Kentucky, 
and  Tennessee,"  regard  the  industry  of  mining  as  in  the 
nature  of  a  public  use,  and  permit  private  property  to  be 
condemned  for  purposes  of  rights  of  way  and  drainage. 

South  Carolina  has  enacted  some  special  legislation 
affecting  phosphatic  deposits  in  navigable  waters,  marshes, 
and  creeks  belonging  to  the  state,  and  providing  for  a  sys- 
tem by  wlWch  licenses  may  be  granted  to  ex:tract  them 
upon  payment  of  royalties  to  the  state; '  but  no  distinction 
is  made  between  the  method  of  acquiring  mineral  lands 
and  other  lands,  or  in  the  tenures  by  which  they  are  held. 
Of  all  the  states  found  within  the  first  group,  New  York* 

>  Brightley'a  Vurdon's  Digest,  las'!,  vol.  si.,  pp.  13t(]  in  I38r,. 

•  Laws  ISBI-Oli,  p.  54;  IStM,  p.  55;  Cien.Stata.  1887,  p.  207;  Id.,  p.  1130. 

>  lAW«  ISaa.  oil.  22,  p.  51;  luni,  uh.  15,  p.  22-,  1B91.  cIi.  S5,  p.  6U;  ISSl,  oh. 
82,p.ai9i  1889-00,  p.  101. 

'Laws  18B7,  cli.  ant,  p.  Sas;  Code  1884.  p.  75,  32T  cl  seq.:   Laws  IS91. 
I  p,  SOS;  Whitney's  Land  Ijawg,  p.  333.  , 

«  Pub.  StaiS.,  18S3,  Oti.  180,  ij  19  to  28. 

'  Code  1884,  j  1854,  p.  328, 

'  R«v.  .SlHtH.  South  Carolina,  1^93-94,  vol  i.,  pp.  36-38. 

"  Laws  1891,  vol.  i„  oil.  317,  p.  -jM9  «  anq.;    Id.,  vol.  ii.,  oil,  745,  p.  1852, 
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and  Texas  ^  are  the  only  ones  having  anything  like  a  gen- 
eral mining  code. 

Neiv  York, — New  York  has  from  the  earliest  period  of 
its  history  asserted  its  ownership  of  mines  of  the  precious 
metals  bv  virtue  of  its  sovereigntv.  A  history  of  the  lecris- 
lation  in  this  state  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  in  this 
treatise.  Briefly  stated,  the  existing  laws  contain  the  follow- 
ing declaration  as  to  the  state's  ownership. 

The  following  mines  are  the  property  of  the  people  of 
the  state  in  their  right  of  sovereignty:  — 

(1)  All  mines  of  gold  and  silver  discovered  or  hereafter 
to  be  discovered ; 

(2)  All  mines  of  other  metals  discovered,  or  upon  lands 
owned  by  persons  not  being  citizens  of  the  United  States; 

(3)  All  mines  of  other  metals  discovered  upon  lands 
owned  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  the  ore  of  which 
on  an  average  shall  contain  less  than  two  equal  third 
parts  in  value  of  copper,  tin,  iron,  and  lead,  or  any  of  these 
metals; 

(4)  All  mines  and  all  minerals  and  fossils,  discovered, 
or  hereafter  to  be  discovered,  upon  lands  belonging  to  the 
state.' 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  eitlier  analyze  or  criticise  this 
law,^  but  simply  to  outline  it.  As  wull  be  observed,  its 
fundamental  theory  bears  a  striking  analogy  tvith  that  of 
tlie  civil  law.  Citizens  of  the  state  discovering  mineral 
upon  lands  of  the  state  are  required  to  give  notice  of  the 
discovery  to  the  secretary  of  state.  The  simple  filing  of 
this  notice  inaugurates  the  right  to  work.  There  are  no 
statutory  provisions  fixing  the  area  or  extent  of  the  prop- 
erty which  may  be  worked  under  this  notice;  nor  is  there 
any  direction  as  to  marking  of  boundaries.   The  discoverer 

»  Sayle's  Civil  Digest,  Sup.  1888-93,  tit.  646,  art.  33616. 

«  Laws  1894,  vol.  i.,  ch.  317,  p.  589. 

3  For  review  of  the  New  York  niiniiig  laws,  see  Dr.  Raymond's  mono- 
graphs—  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  M.  E.,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  770,  and  vol.  xxiv.,  p.  712; 
Eng.  tfc  Min.  Journal,  vol.  Iviii.,  p.  5(>0. 
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is  exempted  from  paying  any  royalty  for  the  term  of  twenty- 
one  years,  and  after  the  end  of  that  period  he  or  his  per- 
sonal representative  shall  be  preferred  in  any  contract  for 
the  working  of  such  mine  made  with  the  legislature  or 
under  its  authority. 

Mining  corporations  are  authorized  to  condemn  property 
for  the  purpose  of  mining  easements,  under  certain  condi- 
tions and  restrictions. 

Texas. —  Texas  has  a  general  mining  law,'  which  in  the 
main  follows  the  congressional  laws,  with  the  exception 
that  no  extralaterai  right  is  conferred,  and  the  miner  is  not 
granted  anything  beyond  vertical  planes  drawn  through 
his  surface  boundaries.  Patents  are  issued  if  applied  for 
within  five  years,  the  price  being  twenty-five  dollars  per 
acre  for  lode  claims,  and  ten  dollars  per  acre  for  placer 
claims.  Prior  to  patent,  one  hundred  dollars  must  be 
expended  on  each  claim  annually,_  and  fifty  dollars  per 
claim  per  annum  must  be  paid  to  the  state  treasurer,  the 
amount  of  such  payments  to  be  credited  upon  the  purchase 
price  when  patent  is  obtained.  Tlie  state  after  patent 
exacts  no  royalty,  and  does  not  concern  itself  with  the 
manner  of  working  the  mines.  After  title  passes  from  the 
state,  the  tenure  by  which  mining  property  is  held  is  the 
same  as  other  property. 

g  20.  Second  group. — In  the  states  of  Arkansas,  Illinois, 
Missouri,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin,  lands 
of  the  government  containing  the  baser  metals  (lead  and 
copper)  were  ordered  sold  under  special  laws  prior  to  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  California.  The  precious  metals  are 
not  found  in  any  appreciable  quantities  in  any  of  these 
states.  By  acts  of  congress,  passed  at  different  times, 
Alabama,*  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,"  Kansas,  and 
,  Missouri'  were  excepted  from  the  operation  of  the  federal 
mining  laws. 

'  Sayle's  Civil  Digest  Sup.,  lit.  lilb.,  art.  33B16. 

'  22  Sluts,  at  I.arg8,  p,  487.  '  19  Stats,  at  Large,  p.  52, 

■  17  Bints,  at  T.arge,  p.  4<a. 
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The  extent  of  the  power  of  these  states  over  the  mining 
industry  is  limited  to  regulating  the  manner  in  which 
mines  may  be  worked  with  regard  to  the  safety  of  the 
miners;  that  is  to  say,  police  regulations  such  as  are  found 
in  Pennsylvania.^  This  power  has  been  exercised  in  Illi- 
nois,^ Iowa,'  Kansas,^  and  Missouri,^  whore  codes  more  or  less 
elaborate  are  found.  With  these  exceptions,  there  is  no 
mining  legislation  of  any  importance  found  in  any  of  the 
states  in  this  group. 

g  21.  Third  group. —  This  group  includes  what  may  be 
generally  called  the  precious-metal-bearing  states  and  terri- 
tories, and  will  be  fully  considered  when  dealing  generally 
with  the  federal  system,  as  by  that  system  supplemental 
state  and  territorial  legislation  is  permissive.  This  local 
legislation,  where  found,  is  essentially  a  part  of  the  national 
law,  as  administered  in  the  respective  local  jurisdictions. 
These  state  and  territorial  laws,  to  a  large  extent,  supplant 
the  local  rules  and  customs,  and  in  some  of  the  states  and 
territories  are  quite  elaborate,  embodying  so  many  ele- 
ments that  they  demand  individual  treatment  in  another 
portion  of  this  work,  after  we  shall  have  laid  the  foundation 
therefor. 

It  maj'^  be  of  historical  interest  to  note  that  it  was  at  one 
time  held  in  California  that  the  mines  belonged  to  the 
state,  in  virtue  of  her  sovereignty,  and  that  the  state  alone 
could  authorize  them  to  be  worked.  The  doctrine  was 
asserted  that  the  several  states  of  the  union,  in  virtue  of 
their  respective  sovereignties,  were  entitled  to  the  jura 
regalia  which  pertained  to  the  king  at  common  law.^ 

In  support  of  this  view,  the  rules  followed  in  the  states 
of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  were  cited.     Of  course,  in 

»  Briglitley^s  Pardon's  Digest,  1894,vol.  ii.,  p.  1340  et  seq, 
2  Starr  <fe  Curtiss's  Revision,  1885,  p.  1618  et  seq,;  Starr  <fc  Curtiss's  Sup., 
1885-92,  p.  872;  Laws  1895,  p.  2.')2  et  seq. 

'Acts  1894,  p.  95;   Acts  1890,  p.  71;   Revision  1888,  ?  2449  et  seq, 

*  Uen.  Stats.  1889,  vol.  i.,  §  3835  et  seq,;  Laws  1895,  p.  312;  Laws  1893,  p.  270- 

*  K3V.  Stats.  1889,  vol.  ii.,  §  7031  et  seq,;  Laws  1895,  p.  225. 
«  Hicks  V,  Bell,  3  Cal.  219. 
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those  two  states  the  natioaal  government  owned  no  lands. 
The  primary  ownership  was  in  the  states,  and  not  in  the 
general  government.  Therefore,  the  states  were  at  liberty 
to  determine  for  themselves  the  policy  to  be  pursued  with 
reference  to  their  own  property. 

This  early  California  doctrine  was  subsequently  repudi- 
ated.' 


§  22.    Limit  of  state  control  after  patent. —  It  may  not 

be  out  of  place  to  liere  remark  that  the  government  of  the 
United  States  does  not  concern  itself  with  raining  lands  or 
the  mining  industry  after  it  parts  with  the  title.  This 
title  vests  in  the  patentee  absolutely,  to  the  extent  of  the 
property  granted.  No  royalties  are  reserved;  nor  is  any 
governmental  supervision  (except,  perhaps,  in  the  isolated 
case  of  hydraulic  mines  in  California)  attempted.  Upon 
the  issuance  of  the  deed  of  the  government,  the  mineral 
land  becomes  private  property,  subject  to  the  same  rules  as 
other  property  in  the  state  with  reference  to  the  transfer, 
devolution  by  descent,  and  all  other  incidents  of  private 
ownership  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  the  state.  The  federal 
law  remains,  of  course,  a  muniment  of  title;  but  beyond 
that  it  possesses  no  potential  force.  Its  purpose  has  been 
accomplished,  and,  like  a  private  vendor,  the  goveTnmeut 
loses  all  dominion  over  the  thing  granted.  Tiie  state  may 
not  increase,  diminish,  nor  impair  the  rights  conveyed  by 
a  federal  patent,  but  may,  of  course,  and  frequently  does, 
exercise  its  police  power  and  regulate  the  manner  of  work- 
ing the  mines,  in  the  same  manner  that  it  might  regulate 
any  other  industry.  Briefly  stated,  property  in  mines,  once 
vested  absohitely  in  the  individual,  becomes  subject  to  the 
same  rules  of  law  as  other  real  property  within  the  state. 

'  Moore  v.  Smaw,  IT  Ca!.  109,  217;  Donin  i'.  C.  P.  R.  R.,  24  Col.  24.i. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 
?  25.    Introductory  —  Periods  of  national  history. 

g  25.    Introductory  —  Periods  of  national  history. — 

Positive  law  is  the  result  of  social  evolution.  Its  develop- 
ment keeps  pace  with  the  intellectual  and  industrial  pro- 
gress of  a  nation.  The  history  of  a  nation's  laws  is  the 
history  of  the  economic  forces  of  which  they  are  but  the 
resultants,  or,  as  aptly  stated  by  a  distinguished  writer, 
"Each  nation  has  evolved  its  existing  economy  as  the 
"outcome  of  its  history,  character,  environment,  institu- 
"tions,  and  general  progress." 

A  brief  historical  review  of  the  growth  of  our  nation, 
its  policy  and  legislation  on  the  subject  of  mineral  lands, 
and  the  discovery  and  development  of  its  mineral  resources, 
will  materially  aid  us  in  arriving  at  a  proper  interpretation 
of  the  existing  system  of  laws  governing  the  acquisition 
and  enjoyment  of  property  rights  and  privileges  on  the 
public  mineral  domain  of  the  United  States. 

This  branch  of  national  history  logically  divides  itself 
into  four  distinct  periods,  marked  either  by  the  occurrence 
of  important  events  or  emphasized  by  a  distinctive  change 
of  national  policy.  These  periods  may  be  defined  as 
follows:  — 

First — From  the  foundation  of  the  government  to  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  California. 

Second — From  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  until 
the  passage  of  the  lode  law  of  1866. 

Third —  From  the  passage  of  that  law  to  the  enactment 
of  the  general  law  of  May  10, 1872. 

Fourth  —  From  that  event  to  the  present  time. 
D 
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FIRST    PERIOD:  FROM  THE   FOUNDATION  OF  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT TO  THE   DISCOVERY  OF  GOLD  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


i  28.  Original  nucleus  of  national 
domain. 

1 29.  Mineral  resources  of  the 
territory  ceded  by  the 
States. 

1  30.    First  congressional  action  on 

the    subject    of     mineral 
lands. 

2  31.    Reservation  in  crown  grants 

to  the  colonies. 


1 32.  No  development  of  copper 
mines  until  1845. 

J  33.  The  Ijouisiana  purchase  and 
legislation  concerning  lead 
mines. 

§  34.    Message  of  President  Polk. 

§  35.  Sales  of  land  containing  lead 
and  copper  under  special 
laws. 

g  36.  Reservation  in  pre-emption 
laws. 


g  28.    Original  nucleus  of  the  national  domain. — The 

national  government  acquired  no  rights  of  property  within 
the  present  boundaries  of  the  thirteen  original  states,  nor 
in  the  states  of  Vermont,  Kentucky,  Maine,  or  West  Vir- 
ginia, which  were  severally  carved  out  of  territory  origi- 
nally forming  a  part  of  some  of  the  original  states. 

The  first  acquisition  of  national  domain  which  became 
subject  to  the  disposal  of  congress  was  by  cessions  of  terri- 
tory claimed  by  seven  of  the  original  states.  These  ces- 
sions, commencing  with  that  by  the  state  of  New  York 
(March  1,  1781),  and  ending  with  that  of  Georgia  (April  24, 
1802),  brought  within  the  jurisdiction  and  control  of  the 
federal  government  all  that  portion  of  the  present  area  of 
the  United  States  now  comprising  the  states  of  Tennessee, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  those  portions 
of  Alabama  and  Mississippi  lying  north  of  the  thirty-first 
parallel,  and  that  portion  of  Minnesota  lying  east  of  the 
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Mississippi  river.  This  area,  with  the  exception  of  Ten- 
nessee (in  which  the  public  lands  were  practically  absorbed 
by  the  claims  of  North  Carolina,  the  surplus  being  subse- 
quently ceded  to  the  state),' constituted  the  original  nucleus 
of  our  national  domain." 

I  29.  Mineral  reaonrces  of  the  territory  ceded  by  the 
states. — In  this  perioti  of  our  natioual  history  but  little 
was  known  of  the  mineral  resources  of  tlie  country,  and 
economic  minerals  were  but  little  known  or  used.' 

Gold  had  been  found  in  moderate  quantities  in  use 
among  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  present  southern  states, 
and  the  Spaniards,  under  the  leadership  of  De  Soto,  were 
supposed  to  have  discovered  gold  in  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia;  but  the  existence  of  this  royal  metal  in 
any  considerable  quantity  was  purely  legendary.' 

Copper  was  known  to  exist  in  the  Lake  Superior  region. 
The  Jesuit  priests  had  made  extensive  explorations  on  the 
upper  peninsula,  and  had  given  glowing  accounts  of  the 
abundance  of  copper  there  found.  Other  explorers  con- 
firmed these  discoveries,  and  brought  back  legends  of  gold 
and  precious  stones.* 

lu  1771,  when  this  region  had  passed  from  the  dominion 
of  France,  a  company  was  organized  in  London,  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester  being  one  of  the  incorporators,  to  mine  cop- 
per on  the  Ontonagon  river.  What  little  metal  was  ob- 
tained was  shipped  to  England;  but  nothing  resulted  from 
the  venture." 

This  was  practically  the  extent  of  public  information 
upon  the  subject  at  the  time  congress  passed  its  first  ordi- 
nat]ce  on  the  subject  of  mineral  lands. 

>  Public  Domain,  p.  83. 

*FlorijB  wss  eailea  lo  ns  in  I8'21  by  Spain  (Public!  Dcmialn,  110),  but 
nntil  a  very  recent  period  wasnot  knuu-ii  In  eontaiiiaiiystibBlaiices  oom- 
merclaitj  cinsseil  as  miiierai.  lis  plioxplisln  ilepoBits  on  publlo  londa  are 
lubjeet  to  tlie  geneml  mining  luwa  of  uongreaB. 

*  PubUc  Domain,  p.  30fl. 

'  Century  of  Mining— Trans.  Am,  Inst,  M.  B„  toI,  v.,  p.  lOtS. 
»  Jd.,  p.  1(19. 

*  Trans.  Am.  Inat.  M.  B.,  vol.  six.,  p.  QTU. 
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g  30.  First  congressional  action  on  the  subject  of 
mineral  lands. — The  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  concluded  at  Paris, 
September  3,  1783,  practically  settled  our  northern  bound- 
ary, although  this  was  a  subject  of  controversy  for  several 
years  after.  When  the  lake  region  became  subject  to  the 
unquestioned  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  the  terri- 
tory was  in  the  occupancy  of  the  Indians,  and  no  settle- 
ments were  attempted  in  that  section  until  a  much  later 
period. 

The  first  legislative  declaration  of  congress  with  refer- 
ence to  mineral  lands  is  found  in  the  ordinance  of  Mav  20, 
1785,  entitled  "An  ordinance  for  ascertaining  the  mode  of 
disposing  of  lands  in  the  western  territory." 

Under  this  ordinance  surveyors  were  to  be  appointed 
from  each  state,  to  act  under  the  direction  of  the  geogra- 
pher. The  territory  was  to  be  divided  into  townships  six 
miles  square,  and  these  townships  subdivided  into  sections 
one  mile  square  (six  hundred  and  forty  acres).  Meridian 
and  base  lines  were  to  be  established,  and  the  rectangular 
system  of  surveys  was  adopted,  which  has  ever  since  been 
in  general  use. 

In  making  these  surveys,  the  surveyors  were  required 
to  note  all  mines,  salt  licks,  and  mill  seats  that  should 
come  to  to  their  knowledge. 

Reservations  were  made  of  four  sections  in  each  town- 
ship for  the  use  of  the  United  States,  one  section  (the  six- 
teenth) for  the  maintenance  of  schools  in  that  townshij), 
and  a  certain  proportion,  equal  to  one  seventh  of  all  the 
lands  surveyed,  was  to  be  distributed  to  the  late  continental 
army. 

There  was  also  reserved,  to  be  sold  or  otherwise  disposed 
of  as  congress  should  thereafter  direct,  one  third  of  all  gold, 
silver,  lead,  and  copper  mines. 

The  unreserved  sections  or  lots  were  to  be  allotted  to 
the  several  states,  according  to  their  2>ro  rata,  and  the  lands 
thus  allotted  were  to  be  sold  at  public  vendue  by  the  com- 
missioners of  the  loan  oflSces  of  the  several  states,  by  whom 
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deeds  were  to  be  given.  These  deeds  were  to  contaio  a 
clause,  "excepting  therefrom  and  reserving  one  third  part 
of  all  gold,  silver,  lead,  aod  copper  mines  within  the 
bame."' 

Considering  the  then  state  of  public  information  as  to 
the  mineral  resources  of  the  newly  acquired  national  do- 
main, it  is  manifest  that  the  reservations  in  the  ordinance 
were  not  based  upon  any  economic  reasons.  The  impres- 
sion undoubtedly  existed,  as  it  had  from  the  period  of  the 
earliest  discoveries  and  explorations  in  America,  that  the 
newly  acquired  territory  was  rich  in  precious  and  economic 
metals,  and  that  some  day  they  might  prove  a  source  of 
national  revenue.  But  it  is  apparent  that  the  policy  of 
thus  reserving  a  portion  of  this  class  of  lands  was  but  an 
adaptation  of  the  system  pursued  by  the  mother  country 
in  dealing  with  her  colonies,  and  following  the  example  set 
by  the  crown,  to  whose  rights  the  American  confederation 
had  succeeded. 

g  31.   Reservation  in  crown  grants  to  the  colonies. — 

In  almost,  al!  of  tho  crown  grants  to  the  colonies,  clauses 
were  inserted  reserving  to  the  sovereign  a  certain  fixed 
proportion  of  the  royal  metals  discovered. 

The  charter  of  North  Carolina  (1584),  granted  to  Sir 
Walter  Haleigh  by  Elizabeth,  contained  the  following 
reservation : — 

"  Reserving  always  to  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  for  all 
"  services,  duties,  and  demands  the  fifth  part  of  all  the  ore 
"  of  gold  and  silver  that  from  time  to  time,  and  at  all  times 
"after  such  discovery,  subduing,  and  possessing,  shall  be 
"  there  gotten  and  obtained."" 

This  form  of  reservation,  is  found,  with  few  exceptions, 
in  all  of  the  succeeding  grants,  viz:  the  three  charters  of 
Virginia  (ItlOG,  1609,  1611)*  which  also  reserved  one  fif- 
teenth of  all  copper;   Massachusetts  bay  (1629);'  the  grant 

'  Jnuriinis  of  CotiKfeKs,  vol.  x.,  p.  US. 
'CliarlcrsHiKl  CoiiBtltiitirmH,  part  <!.,  p.  13.S0. 
'  Id.,  part  ii.,  p.  1H90, 1898,  IWM. 

'Id.,  piirti,,p,  )iaa. 
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of  New  Hampshire  by  the  president  and  council  of  New 
England  to  Captain  John  Mason  (1629 — confirmed  1635);^ 
the  charter  of  Maryland  to  Lord  Baltimore  (1632),  upon 
whom  was  imposed  the  additional  burden  of  rendering 
annually  two  Indian  arrows;"  the  grant  of  the  province  of 
Maine  to  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  (1639);'  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  plantations  (1643);*  Connecticut  (1632);*  the 
charter  of  Carolina,  granted  by  Charles  the  Second  to  tlie 
Earl  of  Clarendon,  Duke  of  Albermarle,  and  others  (1663, 
1665),  reserved  a  royalty  of  one  fourth  of  the  royal  metals 
and  the  annual  payment  of  twenty  marks.* 

The  grant  of  the  province  of  Maine  by  Charles  the  Sec- 
ond to  James  Duke  of  York  (1664),  was  an  exception.^  In 
this  grant,  "our  dearest  brother  covenants  and  promises 
"  to  vield  and  render  to  his  sovereign  annually  fortv  beaver 
"  skins  when  they  shall  be  demanded,"  and  in  return  re- 
ceived a  grant  of  all  the  mines  and  minerals. 

William  Penn  was  required  to  yield  and  pay  "  two  bea- 
ver skins,  to  be  delivered  at  our  castle  of  Windsor  on  the 
first  day  of  January  of  every  year,"  in  addition  to  the  one 
fifth  part  of  all  gold  and  silver  ores. 

It  was  but  natural  that  the  United  States  in  its  first 
dealings  with  its  public  lands  should  provide  for  similar 
reservations.  It  was  the  force  of  precedent,  rather  than 
considerations  of  public  and  economic  policy,  that  sug- 
gested those  provisions  of  the  ordinance  reserving  a  part 
of  the  mineral  lands  for  the  use  of  the  government. 

§  32.    No  development  of  copper  mines  until  1845. — 

By  resolution  of  April  16,  1800,  congress  authorized  the 
president  to  employ  an  agent  to  collect  information  relative 
to  copper  mines  on  the  south  side  of  Lake  Superior,  and 
"to  ascertain  whether  the  Indian  title  to  such  lands  as 
"  might  be  required  for  the  use  of  the  United  States,  in  aise 

'  Charters  ami  Cohstitutions,  part  ii.,  pp.  1271, 1274. 
'  /rf.,  part  i.,  p.  812.  *  /c/.,  part  i.,  p.  257. 

'  i(i.,  part  i.»  p.  770.  •  /ri.,  part  ii.,  p.  1383. 

*  Id,,  part  ii.,  p.  1602.         '  Id.,  part  i.,  p.  784. 
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"  they  should  deem  it  expedient  to  work  the  said  mines, 
"  had  been  extinguished." 

It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  the  Indian  title  was  not 
extinguished  until  the  treaty  with  the  Chippewas  in  1843; 
and  it  was  not  until  1845  that  systematic  mining  in  the 
copper  regions  wiis  commenced.  In  1845,  the  total  produc- 
tion of  copper  ill  the  United  States  was  estimated  at  one 
hundred  tons.'  The  total  production  from  1776  to  1851  is 
estimated  at  sis  thousand  tons."  It  is  needless  to  remark 
that  the  government  never  deemed  it  expedient  to  embark 
in  mining  enterprises  on  its  own  account  in  any  portion  of 
its  public  domain. 


nd  South  Dakotaa,  Mon- 
.   of  Wyoming,  and    the 


'i_  33.  The  Loaisiana  purchase  and  legislation  con- 
cerning lead  mines. — In  l.'^03,  the  lerrilory  acquired  by 
pufcliasi;  from  France,  commonly  called  "  tlie  Louisiana 
purchase,"  added  over  a  million  square  miles  to  the  na- 
tional domain,  embracing  parts  of  Alabama  and  ^lississippi, 
the  states  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Kansas 
(except  a  portion  in  the  southwest  corner),  Nebraska,  all 
of  Colorado  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains  and  north  of  the 
Arkansas  river,  Oregon,  North 
tana,  Idaho,  Washington,  a  pa 
Indian  territory. 

Lead  mining  was  begun  in  what  is  now  the  state  of 
Missouri  as  early  as  1720,  while  that  section  of  country 
belonged  to  France,  and  under  the  patent  granted  to  Law's 
famous  Mississippi  colony.  Mine  La  Motte  was  one  of  the 
earliest  discoveries  (1702),  and  has  been  in  operation  at 
intervals  ever  since.*  In  178S,  Dubuque  obtained  from  the 
Indians  the  grant  under  which  he  mined.* 

The  total  production  of  lead  in  Missouri  from  172U  to 
1803  ia  estimated  at  sixteen  thousand  and  ninety-five  tons.* 

'  Mineral  IiidiiBlry,  vol,  i.,  p.  [OS. 
>Trati«.  Am.  Inst.  M.  E.,  vol.  xi.,  p.  8. 
'Ceiiliiry  of  Mining— Trana.  Am.  Iii> 
•  Id.,  p.  170. 
■HInaral  Inihistry,  vol.  ii„  p.  as7. 
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From  1776  to  1824,  it  is  estimated  at  four  thousand  four 
hundred  and  thirty-two  tons.^ 

On  March  3,  1807,  congress  passed  a  law  wherein  it  was 
provided : — 

"That  the  several  lead  mines  in  the  Indiana  territory 
"...  shall  be  reserved  for  the  future  disposal  of  the 
"United  States;  and  any  grant  which  may  hereafter  be 
"  made  for  a  tract  of  land  containing  a  lead  mine  which 
"  had  been  discovered  previous  to  the  purchase  of  such  tract 
"  from  the  United  States  shall  be  considered  fraudulent  and 
"  null,  and  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  be  and 
"  is  hereby  authorized  to  lease  any  lead  mine  which  has 
"  been  or  mav  hereafter  be  discovered  in  the  Indiana  terri- 
"  tory  for  a  term  not  exceeding  five  years."'" 

This  legislation  inaugurated  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  of  leasing  mineral  lands.'*  These  leases  were  to  be 
given  under  the  supervision  of  the  war  department.  Where 
given,  they  covered  tracts,  at  first  three  miles,  afterwards 
one  mile,  square,  and  bound  the  lessees  to  work  the  mines 
with  due  diligence  and  return  to  the  United  States  six  per 
cent,  of  all  the  ores  raised. 

No  leases  were  issued  under  the  law  until  1822,  and  but 
a  small  quantity  of  lead  was  raised  until  1826,  from  which 
time  the  production  began  to  increase  rapidly.^ 

Hon.  Abram  S.  Hewitt' gives  the  following  interesting 
summary  of  the  practical  operation  of  this  law  and  the 
policy  inaugurated  by  it: 

"  For  a  few  years  the  rents  were  paid  with  tolerable  reg- 
"  ularity,  but  after  1834,  in  consequence  of  the  immense 
"  number  of  illegal  entries  of  mineral  land  at  the  Wiscon- 
"  sin  land  oflSce,  the  smelters  and  miners  refused  to  make 
"  any  further  payments,  and  the  government  was  entirely 
"  unable  to  collect  them.  After  much  trouble  and  expense, 
"  it  was,  in  1847,  finally  concluded  that  the  only  way  was 
"  to  sell  the  mineral  land  and  do  away  with  all  reserves  of 

'  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  M.  E.,  vol.  v.,  p.  194. 

3  2  Stats,  at  Large,  p.  448,  §  5. 

'  Public  Domain,  p.  307. 

*  Century  of  Mining  — Trans.  Am.  Inst.  M.  E.,  vol.  v.,  p.  180. 

^  In  an  address  before  the  Am.  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers. 
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"  lead   or   any  otlier  metal,  since   they  had   only    been   a 
"  source  of  embarmssment  to  the  department. 

"Meanwhile,  by  a  forced  construction  (afterward  de- 
"  clared  invalid)  of  the  same  act,  hundreda  of  leases  were 
"  granted  to  speculators  in  the  Lake  Superior  copper  regiou, 
"  which  was  from  1843  to  184G  the  scene  of  wild  and  base- 
"  less  excitement.  The  bubble  burst  during  the  Utter  year; 
"the  issue  of  permits  and  leases  was  suspended  as  illegal,* 
"and  the  act  of  1847,  authorizing  the  sale  of  the  mineral 
"  lands  and  a  geological  survey  of  the  district,  laid  the 
"  foundation  of  a  more  substantial  property.'" 

g  34.  MeBSage  of  President  Folk.— President  Polk,  in  • 
his  first  message  to  congress  (December  2,  1S45)  made  the 
following  special  mention  of  these  lands  and  the  system  of 
leasing  them  authorized  by  the  act  of  March  3,  1807  :— 

"  The  present  system  of  managing  the  mineral  lands  of 
"  the  United  States  is  believed  to  be  radically  defective. 
"  More  than  a  million  acres  of  the  public  lands,  supposed 
"  to  contain  lead  and  other  minerals,  have  been  reserved 
"  from  sale,  and  numerous  leases  upon  them  have  been 
"granted  to  individuals  upon  a  stipulated  renl.  The 
"  system  of  granting  leases  has  proved  to  be  not  only  un- 
"  profitable  to  tiie  government,  but  unsatisfactory  to  the 
"  citizens  who  have  gone  upon  the  lands,  and  must,  if  con- 
"  tinned,  lay  the  foundation  of  much  future  difficulty  be- 
"  tween  the  government  and  the  lessees.  According  to  the 
"  official  records,  the  amount  of  rents  received  by  the  gov- 
"  eniment  for  the  yertrs  1841,  1842,  1843,  and  1844,  was 
"  $6,354.74,  while  the  expenses  of  the  system  during  the 
"same  period,  including  salaries  of  the  superintendents, 
"agents,  clerks,  and  incidental  expenses,  were  $26,111.11, 
"  the  income  being  less  than  one  fourth  of  the  expense. 
"  To  this  pecuniary  loss  may  be  added  the  injury  sustained 
"  by  the  public  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  timber, 
"  and  the  careleas  and  wasteful  manner  of  working  the 
"  mines.  The  system  has  given  rise  to  much  litigation 
"between  Ihe  United  States  and  individual  citizens,  pro- 
"  ducing  irritation  and  excitement  in  tlie  mineral  region, 
"  and  involving  the  government  in  heavy  additional  expen- 
"  ditures.  It  is  believed  that  similar  losses  and  embarrass- 
"  ments  will  continue  to  occur  while  tbe  present  system  of 
"leasing  tlie.se  lands  remains  unchanged.    These  lands  are 

■Ceutury  of  Mliiiii);  — Trans.  Am.  Inst.  M.  E.,  vol.  v.,  p.  181. 
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"  now  under  the  superintendence  and  care  of  the  war  de- 
"  partment,  with  the  ordinary  duties  of  which  they  have 
"  no  proper  or  natural  connection.  I  recommend  the  re- 
"  peal  of  the  present  system,  and  that  these  lands  be  placed 
"  under  the  superintendence  and  management  of  the  gen- 
'*  eral  land  office  as  other  public  lands,  and  be  brought  into 
"  market  and  sold  upon  such  terms  as  congress  in  its  wis- 
"  dom  may  prescribe,  reserving  to  the  government  an  equi- 
"  table  percentage  of  the  gross  amount  of  mineral  product, 
"  and  that  the  pre-emption  principle  be  extended  to  resident 
"  miners,  and  settlers  upon  them,  at  the  minimum  price 
**  which  may  be  established  by  congress." 

§  35.  Sales  of  land  containing  lead  and  copper  un- 
der special  laws. — The  first  sale  of  mineral  lauds  was 
that  of  the  reserved  lead  mines  and  contiguous  lands  in 
the  state  of  Missouri,  under  the  act  of  March  3, 1829.*  They 
were  to  be  exposed  for  sale  as  other  public  lands,  at  two 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  acre;  but  lead  and  other  mineral 
lands  on  the  public  domain,  elsewhere  than  in  Missouri, 
were  still  reserved  from  sale. 

The  act  of  July  11,  1846,^  ordered  the  reserved  lead 
mines  and  contiguous  lands  in  Illinois,  Arkansas,  and  the 
territories  of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  to  be  sold  as  other  pub- 
lic lands,  after  six  months'  public  notice,  following  the 
Missouri  act  of  1829,  with  the  addition  of  the  provision 
that  the  lands  should  be  offered  and  held  subject  to  private 
entry  before  pre-emptions  were  allowed.  The  register  and 
receiver  were  to  take  proof  as  to  character  of  lands,  whether 
mineral  (i.  e,  containing  lead)  or  agricultural. 

The  act  of  March  1,  1847,'  opened  for  sale  lands  in  the 
Lake  Superior  land  district,  state  of  Michigan,  containing 
cop|)er,  lead,  or  other  valuable  ores,  after  geological  ex- 
amination and  survey,  and  provided  that  there  should  be 
public  advertisement  for  six  months,  and  then  public  sale 
at  not  less  than  five  dollars  per  acre,  those  not  disposed  of 
at  public  auction  to  be  subject  to  private  sale  at  five  dollars 
per  acre. 

1  4  stats,  at  Large,  p.  364.  '  9  Stats,  at  Largo,  p.  140. 

'  0  Stats,  at  Large,  p.  37. 
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Tlie  net  of  March  3,  1847,'  ordered  sale  of  mineral  lead 
land  ill  Chippewa  district,  in  Wisconaiu. 

It  will  be  thus  observed  that  from  the  period  of  1785  to 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  in  1848,  the  legislation 
of  tiie  congress  of  the  L'nited  States  as  to  survey,  lease,  anil 
sale  of  mineral  lands  hud  been  for  lead,  copper,  and  other 
base  metals,  and  applied  to  the  territory  in  the  region  of 
the  great  takes,  in  the  now  states  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Illinois,  and  the  present  slate  of 
Missouri.  Under  these  various  laws  the  copper,  lead,  and 
iron  lauds  of  the  above  mentioned  regions  were  sold.' 

I  36.  Reservation  in  pre-emption  laws. —  During  this 
period  numerous  laws  wero  passed  granting  pre-emption 
rights  to  settlers  upon  the  public  lauds.  These  laws,  as  a 
general  rule,  excepted  from  their  operation  lands  previously 
reserved  from  sale  by  former  acts;  but  no  specific  reservation 
of  mineral  lands,  or  lauds  containing  mines,  was  incorpor- 
ated into  any  of  them  until  the  pre-emption  act  of  September 
4, 1841,  was  passed.  This  act '  contained  the  provision  that 
"no  lands  on  which  are  situated  any  known  salines  or 
"  mines  shall  be  liable  to  entry  under  aiul  by  virtue  of  the 
"provisions  of  this  act."  It  also  embodied  the  limitation 
that  its  terms  should  not  extend  to  lands  reserved  for 
salines,  "or  other  purposes." 

At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  only  mines 
that  could  have  been  in  contemplation  of  congress  were 
those  of  lead  and  other  base  metals  in  the  region  of  the 
Mississippi  valle\'  and  thn  copper  uiines  in  the  regions  of 
the  great  lakes. 

As  to  salines,  the  policy  of  the  government  since  the 
acquisition  of  the  nortliwest  territory,  and  the  inauguration 
of  our  land  system  to  reserve  salt  springs  from  sale,  has 
been  uniform.' 
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§  40.  Discovery  of  gold  in  California  and  the  Mexican 
cession. —  Commodore  Sloat  raised  the  American  flag  at 
Monterey,  July  7, 184(5.  Marshall  discovered  gold  at  Coloma 
in  January,  1848.  The  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  was 
concluded  February  2,  exchanged  May  30,  and  proclaimed 
July  4, 1848.  This  treaty  added  to  the  national  domain  an 
area  of  more  than  half  a  million  square  miles,  embracing 
the  states  of  California,  Nevada,  Utah,  the  territories  of 
Arizona  (except  the  Gadsden  purchase  of  1853)  and  New 
Mexico  west  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  north  of  the  Gadsden 
purchase,  and  the  state  of  Colorado  west  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains, and  the  southwestern  part  of  Wyoming.* 

The  discovery  of  gold  and  reports  of  its  extensive  dis- 
tribution  throughout   the   foothill   regions  of  the  Sierra 

*  The  Gadsden  purchase  added  to  the  public  domain  45,535  square 
miles,  and  formed  part  of  the  present  territories  of  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico. 
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Nevadas  brought  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  a  tide  of 
imDiigrHtioti  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  All  nationalities, 
creeds  and  colors  were  soon  represented  and  swarmed  into 
the  uinerai  regions  of  the  golden  state,  which  tlieiiceforward 
became  a  beehive  of  gold-seekers,  with  their  attendant 
ca  rap-followers. 

§  41.  Orijrin  of  local  CUBtoms.—  No  s\.stem  of  laws  had 
been  devised  to  govern  t!ie  newly  acquired  territor;-.  By 
virtue  of  the  treaty,  the  title  to  the  lauds  containing  the 
newly  discovered  wealth  was  vested  in  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

Until  Maruh  3,  1849,  no  attempt  was  made  by  congress 
to  extend  the  operation  of  any  of  the  federal  laws  over 
California,  and  on  this  date  the  revenue  laws  only  were 
so  extended.' 

Until  the  admission  of  the  state  into  the  union,  Califor- 
nia was  governed  by  the  military  authorities.  Colonel 
Mason,  on  February  12, 1848,  issued  a  proclamation  as  mili- 
tary governor,  wherein  he  attempted  to  put  an  end  to  local 
uncertainty  on  this  delicate  subject  of  international  law, 
by  decreeing  that  "  From  and  after  this  date  the  Mexican 
"laws  and  customs  now  prevailing  in  California  relative  to 
"  the  denouncement  of  mines  are  hereby  abolished."" 

Whether  the  power  to  abolish  laws  if  they  had  a  poten- 
tial existence  was  confided  to  a  military  commandant  or 
not,  the  force  of  the  proclamation  wa.s  recoguized  for  the 
time,  and  tlie  mining  population  found  itself  under  the 
necessity  of  formulating  rules  for  the  government  of  the 
several  mining  communities,  and  establishing  such  regula- 
tions controlling  the  occupation  and  enjoyment  of  mining 
privileges  as  the  exigencies  of  the  case  demanded  and  as 
the  disorganized  condition  of  society  required.  Of  course, 
these  pioneer  miners  were  all  trespassers.  They  had  no 
warrant  or  licen.se  from  the  paramount  proprietor.  C-olonel 
Mason,  who,  in  connection  with  Lieutenant  W.  T.  Sherman 

.,  p.  le. 
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visited  the  scenes  of  the  earliest  mining  operations,  thus 
pictures  the  situation :  — 

"The  entire  gold  district,  with  very  few  exceptions  of 
"  grants  made  some  years  ago  by  the  Mexican  authorities, 
*'  is  on  land  belonging  to  the  United  States.  It  was  a  matter 
"of  serious  reflection  with  me  how  I  could  secure  to  the 
"  government  certain  rents  or  fees  for  the  privilege  of  pro- 
"  curing  this  gold:  but  upon  considering  the  large  extent 
"of  country,  the  character  of  the  people  engaged,  and  the 
"small  scattered  force  at  mv  command,  I  resolved  not  to 
"  interfere,  but  permit  all  to  work  freely."^ 

Thus  left  to  "  work  freelv,"  some  show  of  order  was 
brought  out  of  chaos  by  the  voluntary  adoption  of  local 
rules  or  general  acquiescence  in  customs  whose  antiquity 
dated  from  the  discovery  of  the  "  diggings." 

Thus  originated  a  system  which,  in  the  course  of  time, 
extended  throughout  the  mining  regions  of  the  west  as  new 
discoveries  were  made,  and  subsequently  came  to  be  recog- 
nized as  having  the  force  of  established  law. 

Naturally,  these  regulations  varied  in  the  different 
districts  as  local  conditions  varied. 

^  42.  Scope  of  local  regulations. —  Some  of  the  primi- 
tive codes  were  quite  comprehensive  in  their  scope,  and 
undertook  to  legislate  generally  on  the  subject  of  civil 
rights  and  remedies,  crimes  and  punishments,  as  well  as 
providing  rules  for  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  mining 
claims.  For  example,  those  adopted  at  Jacksonville,  Califor- 
nia, provided  for  the  election  of  an  alcalde,  who  propound- 
ed the  law  in  a  court  from  whose  judgment  there  was  no 
appeal,  and  wherein  the  rule  of  practice  was  "to  conform 
"  as  nearly  as  possible  to  that  of  the  United  States;  but  the 
"  forms  of  no  particular  state  shall  be  required  or  adopted." 

To  steal  a  mule  or  other  animal  of  "  draught  or  burden,'^ 
or  to  enter  a  tent  or  dwelling  and  steal  therefrom  gold-dust, 
money,  provisions,  goods,  or  other  valuables,  amounting  in 
value  to  one  hundred   dollars  or  over,  was  considered  a 

^  Public  Domain,  p.  314. 
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viction  thereof  ttie  culprit  should  suffer 


felony,  and  c 
"death  by  hanging." 

Should  the  theft  be  of  property  of  leas  value,  the 
offender  wns  to  be  "disgraced"  by  having  hia  head  and 
eyebrows  close-shaved,  and  by  being  driven  out  of  camp. 

The  willful  and  premeditated  taking  of  human  life  was 
an  offense  of  the  same  grade  as  stealing  a  mule,  death  be- 
ing the  penalty. 

A  sheriff  was  elected  to  carry  judgments  into  effect,  and, 
generally,  to  enforce  the  decrees  of  the  judge  and  preserve 
the  peace. 

When  we  consider  the  conditions  under  which  these 
rules  were  framed,  we  can  readily  appreciate  their  virtue. 
Generally  speaking,  however,  the  miner's  code  confined 
itself  to  regulating  the  mining  industry.  At  first  the 
miner's  labor  and  research  were  confined  to  surface  deposits, 
and  to  the  banks,  beds,  and  "bars"  of  the  streams — that 
is,  to  the  claims  usually  called  "placers," — quartz  or  lode 
mining  not  having  been  inaugurated  until  a  later  period. 

A  detailed  review  of  the  rules  and  customs  adopted  and 
in  force  in  the  various  districts  would  serve  no  useful  pur- 
pose. A  unique  collection  of  them  will  be  found  in  the 
interesting  and  valuable  report  made  by  Mr. ,).  Ross  Browne 
while  acting  as  commissioner  of  mining  statistics.' 

Mr.  Yale,  in  his  work  on  mining  claims  and  water 
rights,"  also  gives  a  full  and  accurate  synopsis  of  the  local 
mining  codes. 

The  main  object  of  the  regulations  was  to  fix  the  bound- 
aries of  the  district,  the  size  of  the  claims,  the  manner  in 
which  the  claims  should  be  marked  and  recorded,  the 
amount  of  work  which  should  be  done  to  hold  the  claim, 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  the  claim  was  consid- 
ered abandoned  and  open  to  occupation  by  new  claimants.' 

Of  these  rules  and  customs,  Mr.  Yale  thus  sums  up  his 
views: — 

•  Mineral  Resources,  1B(I7,  pp.  2;i5-247. 

'  Mining  CUimNatid  Water  Rlgbta,  p. 73. 

■J.  Roaa  Browne  in  Mineral  Kesources,  1867,  p.  USti. 
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"  Most  of  the  rules  and  customs  constituting  the  code 
**  are  easily  recognized  by  those  familiar  with  the  Mexican 
"  ordinances,  the  continental  mining  codes,  especially  the 
"  Spanish,  and  with  the  regulations  of  the  stannary  convo- 
"  cations  among  the  tin  bounders  of  Devon  and  Cornwall, 
**  in  England,  and  the  High  Peak  regulations  for  the  lead 
"  mines  in  the  county  of  Derby.  These  regulations  are 
**  founded  in  nature,  and  are  based  upon  equitable  princi- 
"  pies,  comprehensive  and  simple,  have  a  common  origin, 
"  are  matured  by  practice,  and  provide  for  both  surface  and 
"  subterranean  work,  in  alluvion,  or  rock  in  situ.  In  the 
"  earlier  days  of  placer  diggings  in  California,  the  large 
*'  influx  of  miners  from  the  western  coast  of  Mexico,  and 
"from  South  America,  necessarilv  dictated  the  svstem  of 
"work  to  Americans,  who  were  almost  entirely  inexperi- 
"  enced  in  this  branch  of  industry.  With  few  exceptions 
"  from  the  gold  mines  of  North  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and 
"  from  the  lead  mines  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  the  old 
"  Californians  had  little  or  no  experience  in  mining.  The 
"  Cornish  miners  soon  spread  themselves  through  the  state, 
"  and  added  largely,  by  their  experience,  practical  sense, 
"  and  industrious  habits,  in  bringing  the  code  into  some- 
"  thing  like  system.  The  Spanish-American  system  which 
"  had  grown  up  under  the  practical  working  of  the  mining 
"  ordinances  for  New  Spain,  was  the  foundation  of  the  rules 
"  and  customs  adopted.  .  .  .  They  reflect  the  matured 
**  wisdom  of  the  practical  miner  of  past  ages,  and  have  their 
"  foundation,  as  has  been  stated,  in  certain  natural  laws, 
"  easily  applied  to  different  situations,  and  were  propagated 
"  in  the  California  mines  by  those  who  had  a  practical  and 
"  traditional  knowledge  of  them  in  their  varied  form  in 
"  the  countries  of  their  origin,  and  were  adopted,  and  no 
"  doubt  gradually  improved  and  judiciously  modified,  by 
"  the  Americans.^' 

Halleck  aptly  states  the  main  source  and  underlying 
theory  of  these  local  regulations: — 

"  The  miners  of  California  have  generally  adopted,  as 
"  being  best  suited  to  their  peculiar  wants,  the  main  prin- 
"  ciples  of  the  mining  laws  of  Spain  and  Mexico,  by  which 
"  the  right  of  property  in  mines  is  made  to  depend  upon 
"  discovery  and  development:  that  is,  discovei^y  is  made  the 
"  source  of  title,  and  development,  or  working^  the  condition 
"  of  the  continuance  of  that  title.     These  two  principles 


^  DIPS,  SFVBJB,  AND   ANGLES   OF   LOOK   CLAIMS. 

"  constitute  the  basis  of  ali  oar^local  laws  aod  regulations 
"  respecting  mining  rights."  ' 

g  43.  Dips,  spurs,  and  aagles  of  lode  claims.^  With 
respect  to  lode,  or  "  qimrtz,"  claims,  as  they  were  theu 
locally  termeti,  in  contradistinction  to  gravel  claims,  the 
miuers'  rules  and  customs  established  a.  rule  of  property  at 
total  variance  with  the  Mexican  laws.  We  refer  to  the  right 
to  work  the  vein  to  an  indefinite  depth,  regardless  of  the 
occupation  or  possession  of  the  surface  underneath  which  it 
might  penetrate,  and  to  liold  in  connection  with  the  main 
vein,  witliout  regard  to  any  inclosing  surface  boundaries, 
the  "dips,  spurs,  angles,  and  variations"of  the  located  vein. 
Neither  the  form  nor  extent  of  the  surface  area  controlled 
the  rights  in  the  located  lode.  It  did  not  measure  the 
miners'  rights,  either  to  the  linear  feet  upon  its  course  or  to 
follow  the  dips,  angles,  and  variations  of  the  vein.^  Tlie  lode 
was  the  principal  thing,  and  the  surface  a  mere  incident.' 

This  departure  from  the  rule  of  vertical  planes  drawn 
through  surface  boundaries  may  possibly  be  traced  to  the 
-customs  then  in  vogue  among  the  lead  miners  of  Derby- 
shire with  reference  to  "  roJ:e  veina." ' 

We  find  no  trace  of  such  an  innovation  in  any  other  of 
the  contemporaneous  mining  sj-stems.  Under  the  early 
German  codes  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
what  may  be  called  an  inclined  location  {gcstrecklfcid)  was 
iianctioned,  which  gave  the  right  to  follow  the  vein  to  an 
indefinite  depth,  and  to  work  within  planes  parallel  to  the 
downward  course  of  the  vein,  thirty  feet  from  the  hanging- 
wall  and  thirty  feet  from  the  foot-wali  of  the  vein,  forming 
a  parallelopipedon.'  But  this  system  had  become  obsolete 
Jong  before  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California." 


\t  Min< 


'  Introduction  to  De  Fooz  on  1 

'Eureka  Coae,  4  Saw.  302-3'>3. 

•Jobnann  tj.  Parks,  10  C«l,  447. 

*  See,  ante,  i'i. 

*Dr.  R.  W.  IlaymoiiJ— Mineral  ReiioorcB! 

*Kllwlerman,in  Ills  treatise  on  clie  FriH^la 
I  wnj*  tbat  tbe  abolition  of  inclined  locniions  wi 
\  by  the  "  interminable  lansultx  Inbereut  Iti  tii 


,  p.  vli. 


L  mining  laws  [Berlin,  1870), 
4  broiiglit  nbnut  pT-inoipallj' 
I  By  stem." 
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This  feature  of  the  miners'  rules  and  customs  as  adopted 
in  California  was  embodied  in  the  first  mining  legislation 
of  congress/  and  was  the  basis  of  what  is  now  termed  the 
extralateral  right  under  the  existing  system. 

A  further  discussion  of  this  subject  will  be  reserved  for 
a  succeeding  chapter,  where  it  will  be  dealt  with  in  con- 
nection with  the  present  laws. 

g  44.  Legislative  and  judicial  recognition  by  the 
state. —  California  was  admitted  as  a  state  of  the  union, 
September  9,  1850.  The  act  of  admission  contained  no 
reference  to  mineral  lands,  and  the  new  state  came  into 
existence  with  the  local  S3^stems  in  full  force  and  operation 
in  the  mining  districts. 

The  legislature  of  the  state  in  1851  gave  recognition  to 
the  existing  conditions  and  the  controlling  force  of  the 
local  system  by  inserting  a  provision  in  the  civil  practice 
act  to  the  effect  that  the  "customs,  usages,  or  regulations, 
"  when  not  in  conflict  with  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
"  the  state,  shall  govern  the  decision  of  the  action." 

As  to  the  effect  of  this  legislative  declaration,  and  gen- 
erally with  reference  to  the  attitude  of  the  state  and  federal 
government,  upon  the  subject  of  mineral  lands  in  California, 
during  this  interesting  period,  the  supreme  court  of  Cali- 
fornia, speaking  through  Chief  Justice  Sanderson,  thus 
announced  its  views: — 

"  The  six  hundred  and  twenty-first  section  of  the  prac- 
"  tice  act  provides  that  *  In  actions  respecting  mining  claims 
"*  proof  shall  be  admitted  of  the  customs,  usages,  or  regu- 
"*  lations  established  and  in  force  at  the  bar  or  diggings 
"* embracing  such  claims;  and  such  customs,  usages,  or 
"*  regulations,  when  not  in  conflict  with  the  constitution 
"*and  laws  of  this  state,  shall  govern  the  decision  of  the 
"*  action/ 

"At  the  time  the  foregoing  became  a  part  of  the  law  of 
"the  land,  there  had  sprung  up  throughout  the  mining 
"  regions  of  the  state  local  customs  and  usages  by  whicli 
"persons  engaged  in  mining  pursuits  were  governed  in 
"  the  acquisition,  use,  forfeiture,  or  loss  of  mining  ground 

» Act  of  July  26, 1866. 
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"  (we  do  not  here  use  the  word  forfeiiure  in  its  common-law 
"  sense,  but  in  its  mining-law  sense,  aa  used  and  understood 
"  by  the  miners,  who  are  the  framers  of  our  mining  codes). 
"These  customs  differed  in  different  localities,  and  varied 
"  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  according  to  the  character  of 
"  the  mines,  They  prescribed  the  acts  by  which  the  right 
"  to  mine  a  particular  piece  of  ground  could  be  secured  and 
"its  use  and  enjoyment  continued  and  preserved,  and  by 
"what  non-action  on  the  part  of  the  appropriator  such 
"right  should  become  forfeited  or  lost,  and  the  ground 
"  become,  as  at  first,  publicijnris  and  open  to  the  appropria- 
"tionof  the  next-comer.  They  were  few,  plain,  and  simple, 
"  and  well  understood  by  those  with  whom  they  originated. 
"They  were  well  adapted  to  secure  the  end  designed  to  be 
"  accomplished,  and  were  adequate  to  the  judicial  determi- 
"  nation  of  all  controversies  touching  raining  rights.  And 
"  it  was  a  wise  policy  on  the  part  of  the  legislature,  not 
"only  not  to  supplant  them  by  legislative  enactments,  but, 
"on  the  contrary,  to  give  them  the  additional  weight  of  a 
"legislative  sanction.  These  usages  aud  customs  were  the 
"fruit  of  the  times,  and  demanded  by  the  necessities  of 
"communities  who,  though  living  under  the  common  law, 
"could  find  therein  no  clear  and  well-defined  rules  for  their 
"guidance  applicable  to  the  new  conditions  by  which  they 
"  were  surrounded,  but  were  forced  to  depend  upon  remote 
"analogies  of  doubtful  application  and  unsatisfactory  re- 
"  suits.  Having  received  the  sanction  of  the  legislature, 
"  they  have  become  as  much  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land 
"aa  "the  common  law  itself,  which  was  not  adopted  in  a 
"more  solemn  form.  And  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
"  wisdom  of  the  legislature  in  thus  leaving  mining  contro- 
"veraies  to  the  arbitrament  of  mining  laws,  has  not  always 
"  been  seconded  by  the  courts  and  the  legal  profession,  who 
"seem  to  have  been  too  long  tied  down  to  the  treadmill  of 
"the  common  law  to  readily  escape  its  thraldom  while 
"  engaged  in  the  solution  of  a  mining  controversy.  These 
"customs  and  usages  have,  in  progress  of  time,  become 
"  more  general  and  uniform,  and  in  their  leading  features 
"are  now  the  same  throughout  the  mining  regions  of  the 
"state;  and,  however  it  may  have  been  heretofore,  there  is 
"no  reason  why  judges  or  lawyers  should  wander  with 
"counsel  for  the  appellant  in  this  case  back  to  the  time 
"when  Abraham  dug  his  well,  or  explore  with  them  the 
"  law  of  agency  or  the  statute  of  frauds,  in  order  to  solve 
"a  simple  question  affecting  a  mining  right;  for  a  more 
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"  convenient  and  equally  legal  solution  can  be  found  nearer 
"home  in  the  *  customs  and  usages  of  the  bar  or  diggings 
"  *  embracing  the  claim '  to  which  such  right  is  asserted  or 
"denied."^ 

Mr.  Justice  Field,  who  was  the  author  of  the  provision 
of  the  California  civil  practice  act  referred  to  in  the  decis- 
ion above  quoted,  and  who  is  recognized  as  the  "end  of 
"  the  law"  on  mining  subjects,  in  speaking  for  the  supreme 
coart  of  the  United  States,  thus  presents  his  views  upon 
that  branch  of  the  law,  as  to  which  he  was  so  peculiarly 
fitted  to  speak:  — 

"The  discovery  of  gold  in  California  was  followed,  as 
"  is  well  known,  by  an  immense  immigration  into  the  state, 
"  which  increased  its  population  within  three  or  four  years 
"  from  a  few  thousand  to  several  hundred  thousand.  The 
"  lands  in  which  the  precious  metals  were  found  belonged 
"  to  the  United  States,  and  were  unsurveyed  and  not  open 
"  by  law  to  occupation  and  settlement.  Little  was  known 
"  of  them  further  than  that  they  were  situated  in  the  Sierra 
"  Nevada  mountains.  Into  these  mountains  the  emigrants 
"  in  vast  numbers  penetrated,  occupying  the  ravines,  gulches, 
"  and  canyons,  and  probing  the  earth  in  all  directions  for 
"  the  precious  metals.  Wherever  they  went  they  carried 
"  with  them  that  love  of  order  and  system  and  of  fair  deal- 
"  ing  which  are  the  prominent  characteristics  of  our  people. 
"  In  every  district  which  they  occupied  they  framed  certain 
"  rules  for  their  government,  by  which  the  extent  of  ground 
"they  could  severally  hold  ifor  mining  was  designated, 
"  their  possessory  right  to  such  ground  secured  and  ^n- 
"  forced,  and  contests  between  them  either  avoided  or  deter- 
"  mined.  These  rules  bore  a  marked  similarity,  varying 
"  in  the  several  districts  only  according  to  the  extent  and 
"character  of  the  mines;  distinct  provision  being  made  for 
"  different  kinds  of  mining,  such  as  placer  mining,  quartz 
"  mining,  and  mining  in  drifts  or  tunnels.  TJiey  all  reccKj- 
^^  nized  discovery,  followed  by  appropriation,  as  the  founda- 
"  tion  of  the  possessor's  title,  and  development  by  working 
"  as  the  condition  of  its  retention.  And  thev  were  so  framed 
*'  as  to  secure  to  all  comers  within  practicable  limit.s  abso- 
"  lute  equality  of  right  and  privilege  in  working  the  mines. 
"  Nothing  but  such  equality  would  have  been  tolerated  by 
"  the  miners,  who  were  emphatically  the   law-makers,  as 

*  Morton  v.  Solambo  M.  Co.,  26  Cal.  527. 
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'■  respects  mining  upon  the  public  lands  in  the  state.  The 
"  first  appropriator  was  everywhere  held  to  have,  within 
"  certain  well-defined  limits,  a  better  right  than  others  to 
"  the  claims  taken  up;  and  in  all  controversies,  except  as 
"  against  the  government,  he  was  reganled  as  the  original 
"  owner,  from  whom  title  was  to  be  traced.  .  .  .  These 
"  regulations  and  customs  were  appealed  to  in  controversies 
"  in  the  state  courts,  and  received  their  sanction;  and  prop- 
"  erties  to  the  value  of  many  milHons  rested  upon  them. 
"  For  eighteen  years,  from  1848  to  186lj,  the  regulations 
"  and  customs  of  miners,  as  enforced  and  molded  by  tlie 
"  courts  and  sanctioned  by  the  legislation  of  the  state,  con- 
"  stituted  the  law  governing  property  in  mines  and  in  water 
"  on  the  public  mineral  lands," ' 

This  exposition  of  the  law  governing  mining  rights,  as 
it  existed  in  the  early  history  of  the  mining  industry  in 
the  west,  leaves  nothing  to  be  added  by  the  author.  The 
decision  stands  as  a  forensic  classic.  Judge  Field  was  a 
part  of  the  history  of  which  he  wrote.  He  served  as  an 
alcalde  during  the  chaotic  period  antedating  the  admission 
of  California  as  a  state.  IIo  served  his  state  in  its  first 
legislatures,  and  was  the  author  of  many  of  its  early  laws. 
Aa  chief  justice  of  its  supreme  court,  his  was  the  task  to 
solve  the  great  and  oversliadowing  questions  which  arose 
over  land  titles  in  a  new  state  coming  into  the  union  under 
peculiar  and  novel  conditions,  and  he  carried  to  the  supreme 
bench  of  the  United  States,  not  only  the  practical  knowl- 
edge acquired  by  personal  contact  with  the  mining  com- 
munities, but  a  trained  judicial  mind. 

These  local  systems  are  said  to  have  constituted  the 
American  common  law  of  mines,"  and  their  binding  force 
has  been  recognized  from  the  beginning  by  a  uniform  line 
of  decisions  in  the  state  and  territorial  courts. 


g  45.     Federal    recognition.  —  The    federal    judiciary 
followed    the   rule   thus   .idopted.'     Congress    has   always 


'.Tenniaon  »-,  Kirk,  P8  U.  S.  463. 
'King  t<.  EdwRrila,  1  Miiilt.  235. 
'Spiiriow  V.  Strong,  3  WaU.  ur. 
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recognized  their  binding  force.^  The  land  department  of 
the  government  and  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States 
have  uniformly  acted  upon  the  rule  that  all  mineral  loca- 
tions were  to  be  governed  by  the  local  regulations  and 
customs  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  location,  when  such 
location  was  made  prior  to  the  passage  of  any  mineral  law 
made  by  congress.'^ 

§  46.  Local  rules  as  forming  part  of  present  system  of 
mining  law. — To  a  limited  extent,  local  regulations  have 
still  a  place  in  our  legal  system.  They  are  permitted  to  have 
controlling  force  in  certain  directions  and  under  certain 
restrictions;  but  they  arc  gradually  becoming  superseded 
by  statutory  enactments  in  the  various  states  and  territories, 
which,  of  course,  are  but  another  form  of  expressing  local 
rules.  In  many  parts  of  the  mining  regions  the  right  to 
supplement  congressional  laws  by  the  adoption  of  local 
codes  is  not  exercised.  In  other  places  we  still  find  the 
right  asserted.  In  this  aspect  district  laws  and  regula- 
tions, as  well  as  state  and  territorial  enactments,  form  an 
integral  part  of  the  present  system,  and  will  be  dealt  with 
in  their  appropriate  place.  The  purpose  of  this  chapter 
has  been  largely  historical,  and  enough  has  been  said  to 
show  the  origin,  development,  scope,  and  legal  status  of 
local  rules  to  enable  us  to  award  them  their  proper  place 
in  the  evolution  of  the  existing  system. 

g  47.    Federal  legislation  during  the  second  period. 

— On  March  3,  1849,  congress  passed  an  act  creating  the 
department  of  the  interior,'  and  thereupon  the  supervision 
of  mineral  lands  was  transferred  to  the  general  land  office 
in  that  department. 

The  act  of  September  2G,  1850,^  ordered  the  mineral 

*St.  Louis  Sinolting  Co.  v.  Kemp,  104  U.  S.  636;  Cliainl>er«  v.  Harring- 
ton, 111  U.  S.  3o0;  Golden  Fleece  v.  Cable  Cons.,  12  Nev.  313;  King  v. 
Edwards,  1  Mont.  235. 

^Glacier  Mt.  S.  M.  Co.  v,  Willis,  127  U.  S.  471:  Broder  v.  Natonia 
Water  Co.,  101  U.  S.  274;  Jackson  v.  Roby,  lOi)  U.  S.  440;  Ciianibers  r. 
Harrington,  111  U.  S.  350. 

'9  Stats,  at  Large,  p.  305.  *  Id,,  p.  472. 
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laniJs  in  the  Lake  Superior  district  in  Micliigan  to  be 
offered  at  public  sale,  in  the  same  manner,  at  the  miiiiinuni, 
and  with  the  same  rights  of  pre-emption,  as  other  public 
lands,  but  not  to  interfere  with  leased  rights.' 

This  is  tlie  extent  of  affirmative  action  by  congress  dur- 
ing the  second  period  touching  its  mineral  lands,  with  the 
exception  of  the  act  providing  for  a  district  and  circuit 
court  for  the  district  of  Nevada,  approved  February  27, 
1865.' 

Section  nine  of  this  act  provided: — 

"  That  no  possessory  action  between  individuals  in  anj' 
"of  the  courts  for-the"  recovery  of  &  mining  title  or  for 
"  damages  to  any  such  title  shall  be  affected  by  the  fact 
"  that  the  paramount  title  to  the  land  on  which  such  mines 
"  lie  is  in  the  United  States,  but  each  case  shall  be  ad- 
"judged  by  the  hiw  of  possession." 

The  same  provision  is  perpetuated  in  the  revised  stat- 
utes.' This  act  was  the  first  formal  recognition  by  congress 
of  the  possessory  rights  of  mineral  occupants  of  the  public 
lands. 

In  all  general  laws  granting  the  right  of  pre-emption  to 
settlers  upon  public  land,  mineral  lands  were  reserved  from 
their  operation.  The  act  of  September  4,  1841,  excepts 
from  its  operation  all  lands  on  which  are  situated  any 
"known  salines  or  mines."  Whenever,  upon  the  admission 
of  a  new  state  into  the  union,  the  provisions  of  this  gen- 
eral pre-emption  law  were  extended  to  it,  this  reservation 
was  emphasized,  if  not  enlarged.  Thus,  by  the  act  of  con- 
gress passed  March  3,  1853,  it  was  provided  that  all  the 
public  lands  in  the  state  of  California,  whether  surveyed 
or  unsurveyed,  excepting  mineral  lands,  should  be  subjected 
to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1841 ;  and  it  was  further  pro- 
vided that  no  person  should  obtain  the  benefits  of  the  act 
by  a  settlement  or  location  on  mineral  lands. 

In  grants  to  the  several  states,  and  in  aid  of  the  con- 
struction of  railroads,  similar  reservations  were  made.   The 

■  Rev.  S[at»..  I  910. 
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language  of  the  reservation  is  not  always  precisely  the 
same,  but  there  is  no  departure  from  the  established  policy, 
that  mineral  lands  were  uniformly  reserved  for  the  use  of 
the  United  States,  or  to  be  disposed  of  by  such  special  laws 
as  congress  might  see  fit  to  enact. 

In  another  portion  of  this  treatise  the  extent  and  oper- 
ation of  the  several  excepting  clauses  contained  in  the 
different  classes  of  grants  will  be  considered.  Sufficient 
historical  data  has  here  been  given  justifying  the  conclu- 
sion reached  by  the  courts  in  announcing  the  doctrine  that, 
prior  to  1866,  it  had  been  the  settled  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  disposing  of  the  public  lands  to  reserve  the 
mines  and  mineral  lands  for  the  use  of  the  United  States. 
Prior  to  that  date,  the  uniform  reservation  of  mineral  lands 
from  survey,  from  sale,  from  pre-emption,  and  from  all 
grants,  whether  for  railroads,  public  buildings,  or  other 
purposes,  fixed  and  settled  the  policy  of  the  government 
in  relation  to  such  lands/ 

g  48.    Executive    recommendations    to    congress.  — 

Colonel  Mason,  in  August,  1848,  had  made  a  graphic  and 
interesting  report  to  the  war  department,  announcing  offi- 
cially the  discovery  of  gold,  giving  a  glowing  account  of 
the  extent  and  richness  of  the  deposits.  He  recommended 
the  establishment  of  a  mint  at  San  Francisco,  the  survev 
of  the  districts  into  small  parcels,  and  their  sale  at  public 
auction  to  the  highest  bidder. 

On  December  2,  1849,  President  Fillmore,  in  his  annual 
message  to  congress,  referred  to  the  subject  in  the  following 
terms : — 

"  I  also  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  the  propriety 
"  of  extending  at  an  early  day  our  system  of  land  laws, 
"  with  such  modifications  as  may  be  necessary,  over  the 
"  state  of  California  and  the  territories  of  Utah  and  New 
"  Mexico.     The  mineral  lands  of  California  will,  of  course, 

J  Silver  Bow  M.  &  M.  Co.  r.  Clarke,  5  Mont.  37S,  410;  Ivaiihoe  M.  Co.  r. 
Keystone  Cons.  M.  Co.,  102  U.  S.  107;  U.  S.  v,  Gratiot,  14  Peters,  520; 
Morton  v.  State  of  Nebraska.  21  Wall.  000 ;  Jennison  r.  Kirk,  9vS  U.  S.  453, 
458;  Deffebaok  r.  Ilawke,  115  U.  S.  31>2,  401. 
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"  form  an  exception  to  any  general  system  wliich  may  be 
"adopted.  Various  methods  of  disposing  of  them  have 
"  been  suggested.  I  was  at  first  inclined  to  favor  the  sya- 
"  tem  of  leasing,  as  it  seemed  to  promise  the  largest  reve- 
"  nue  to  the  government,  and  to  afTord  the  best  security 
"  agaiust  monopolies;  but  further  reflection  and  our  expe- 
"  rience  iu  leasing  the  lead  mines  and  selling  lands  upon 
"  credit,  have  brought  my  mind  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
"  would  be  great  difficulty  in  collecting  the  rents,  and  that 
"the  relation  of  debtor  and  creditor  between  the  citizens 
"  and  the  government  would  be  attended  with  inany  mis- 
"  chievous  consequences.  ■  I  therefore  recommend  that  iu- 
"  stead  of  retaining  the  mineral  lands  under  the  permanent 
"control  of  the  government,  they  be  divided  into  sninll 
"parcels  and  sold,  under  such  restrictions  as  to  quantity 
"  and  time  as  will  insure  the  beat  price  and  guard  most 
"effectually  against  combinations  of  capitjilists  to  obtain 
"  monopolies." 

On  the  day  following,  Hon.  Thomas  Ewing,  then  secre- 
tary of  the  interior,  laid  before  congress  an  elaborate  re- 
port concerning  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Ciilifornia,  wherein 
he  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  no  existing  law  gave  the 
executive  power  to  deal  with  the  mines  or  protect  them 
from  intrusion,  and  some  legal  provision  was  necessary  for 
their  protection  and  disposition.  He  recommended  a  trans- 
fer by  sale  or  lease  reserving  a  part  of  the  gold  collected  as 
seigniorage. 

Nothing,  liowever,  came  of  these  recommendations.  Sen- 
ator Fremont,  on  September  24,  1850,  introduced  a  bill  in 
the  United  States  senate  "  to  make  temporary  provision  for 
"  the  working  and  discovery  of  gold  mines  and  placers  iu 
"  California,  and  preserving  order  in  the  mines,"  and  con- 
templated a  system  of  licenses  to  be  granted  upon  payment 
of  a  nominal  monthly  rental.  This  bill  passed  the  senate 
but  not  the  house.' 


^49.    Coal  land  laws  — Mining  claims  in  Nevada — 
Satro  tunnel  act. — There  were  several  minor  attempts  made 
to  pass  a  gcnurul  mining  law  applicable  to  tliegold  regions, 
'  Yule  oil  Milling  fluims  und  Water  Riglils.  pp.  340-alU. 
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but  they  met  with  no  success.  While  all  admitted  some- 
thing should  be  done,  sentiment  was  divided  on  questions 
of  policy. 

Laws  were  passed  regulating  the  sale  and  disposal  of 
coal  lands;  one  on  July  1, 1864/  and  one  on  March  3, 1805  ;" 
and  two  laws,  special  and  local  in  their  nature  —  viz:  the 
act  of  May  5,  1866,'  concerning  the  boundaries  of  the  state 
of  Nevada,  wherein  it  was  provided  that  **  all  possessory 
"  rights  acquired  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  mining 
"claims  discovered,  located,  and  originally  recorded,  in 
"compliance  with  the  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by 
"  miners  in  the  Pah  Ranagat  and  other  mining  districts 
"in  the  territor}'  incorporated  by  the  provisions  of  this 
"act  into  the  state  of  Nevada,  shall  remain  as  valid,  sub- 
"  sisting  mining  claims;  but  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
"  be  so  construed  as  granting  a  title  in  fee  to  any  mineral 
"lands  held  by  possessory  titles  in  the  mining  states  and 
"  territories.''  The  second  was  the  Sutro  tunnel  act,  ap- 
proved July  27,  1866,*  which  granted  the  right  of  way  and 
other  privileges  to  Adolph  Sutro  and  his  assigns  to  aid  in 
the  construction  of  a  draining  and  exploring  tunnel  to  tlie 
Comstock  lode  in  the  state  of  Nevada.  This  act  conferred 
upon  Sutro  the  right  of  pre-emption  as  to  lodes  within  two 
thousand  feet  on  each  side  of  the  tunnel,  cut  or  discovered 
by  the  tunnel,  excepting  the  Comstock  lode  and  other  lodes 
in  the  actual  possession  of  others.  The  act  also  recognized 
the  mining  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  legis- 

» 13  StatR.  at  Large,  p.  3J3. 

*7c/.,  p.  529.  Tbeso  two  acts  provided  for  tlie  disposal  of  coal  iHtidsand 
the  sale  of  town  property  upon  the  public  domain.  The  act  of  March  H, 
1805,  ?  2,  contains  the  following  proviso,  with  reference  to  the  sale  of  town 
lot**:  **  iVoyu/«/,/uWAcr,  That  where  mineral  veins  are  pos««essed,  which 
**  possession  is  recognized  by  local  authority,  and  to  the  extent  so  possessed 
**and  recognized,  the  title  to  town  lots  to  bo  acquired  shall  bo  subject  to 
**such  possession  and  the  recognized  use  thereof.  Provided^  however, 
**  that  nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  as  to  recognize  any  color  of  title 
*Mn  possessors  for  mining  purposes  as  against  the  government  of  the 
"United  States.'* 

*  14  Stats,  at  Large,  p.  43. 

*  Id,,  p.  242. 
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lature  of  Nevada.^  On  the  day  following,  congress  passed 
the  law  generally  known  as  the  "  Lode  and  Water  Law  of 
"  1866,"  to  which  we  will  now  devote  our  attention. 

^  Yale  on  Mining  Claims  and  Water  Rights,  pp.  351-352. 
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g  53.  The  act  of  July  26,  1866.— This  act  was  enti- 
tled "An  act  granting  the  right  of  way  to  ditch  and  canal 
**  owners  through  the  public  lands,  and  for  other  pur- 
"  poses."  The  title  gives  no  clue  to  the  scope  of  the  act. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  title  belonged  to  another  act  which 
had  passed  the  house,  and  for  which  the  mining  act  was 
substituted  in  the  senate,  without  any  attempt  to  change 
the  title,  and  in  this  form  passed  both  houses.^ 

It  was  the  first  general  law  passed  under  which  title 
might  be  acquired  to  any  of  the  public  mineral  huids 
within  what  are  known  as  the  precious-metal-bearing  states 
and  territories.  While  most  of  the  provisions  of  this  act 
have  been  repealed  and  superseded  by  subsequent  legis- 
lation, it  remains  a  muniment  of  title  to  many  mining 


^  Yale  on  Mining  Claims  and  Water  Kights,  p.  12. 
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properties,  rights  to  wliich  attached  prior  to  its  repeal.    To 
this  extent  it  is  still  operative' 

g  64.  Essential  features  of  the  act. — No  one  has  ever 
claimed  that  this  act  was  a  model  piece  of  legislation.  It 
is  faulty  and  crude  in  the  extreme,  and  the  embarrassments 
surrounding  its  proper  interpretation  are  still  encountered 
in  the  courts,  where  property  rights  arising  under  it  come 
in  conflict  with  those  acquired  under  the  later  laws.  Yet 
the  mining  communities  accepted  it  as  being  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.     Mr.  Yale  says  of  it;-— 

"  As  the  initial  act  to  the  legislation  which  must  neces- 
"  sarily  fnllow,  it  is  more  commendable  as  an  acknowledg- 
"  ment  of  the  justice  and  necessity  which  dictated  it,  and 
"  its  expediency  as  a  means  to  the  advancement  of  the 
"  material  interests  of  the  state  and  nation,  than  for  the 
"  perfection  of  its  provisions  or  their  exact  adaptation  to 
•'the  accomplishment  of  the  object  intended.  We  must 
"  not,  however,  find  fault  with  the  law  on  account  of  its 
"  imperfections  or  the  introduction  of  objectionable  features 
"  in  the  mode  to  be  followed  in  acquiring  title  under  it. 
"These  imperfections  can  be  remedied,  the  rights  of  the 
"  parties  amplified  in  many  particulars,  and  the  system  so 
"changed  as  to  work  with  more  facility  than  now  antici- 
"  paled."" 

It  is  certainly  due  to  Senators  Stewart  and  Conness,  the 
authors  of  the  bill,  to  explain  that  at  the  time  of  its  passage 
it  was  extremely  difficult  to  secure  the  consideration  of  any 
measure  touching  the  subject  of  mineral  lands.  Eastern 
sentimeni  was  divided  on  questions  of  governmental  policy, 
and  the  delegations  from  the  western  states  were  not  har- 
monious. If  future  experience  has  shown  defects  to  exist 
in  the  law,  the  authors  and  friends  of  the  measure  are 
entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  those  engaged  in  the  mining 
industry  for  the  establishment  of  at  least  three  important 
and  beneficent  principles; — 

First  —  That  all  the  mineral  lands  of  the  public  domain 
should  be  free  and  open  to  exploration  and  occupation  ; 
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Second  —  That  rights  which  had  been  acquired  in  these 
lands  under  a  system  of  local  rules,  with  the  apparent 
acquiescence  and  sanction  of  the  government,  should  be 
recognized  and  confirmed ;  ^ 

Third  —  That  titles  to  at  least  certain  classes  of  mineral 
deposits  or  lands  containing  them  might  be  ultimately 
obtained. 

§  66.    Declaration  of  govemmental  policy. —  By  the 

first  of  these  provisions,  the  government,  for  the  first  time 
in  its  history,  inaugurated  a  fixed  and  definite  legislative 
policy  with  reference  to  its  mineral  lands.  It  forever 
abandoned  the  idea  of  exacting  royalties  on  the  product  of 
the  mines,^  and  gave  free  license  to  all  its  citizens,  and  those 
who  had  declared  their  intention  to  become  such,  to  search 
for  the  precious  and  economic  minerals  in  the  public 
domain,  and,  when  found,  gave  the  assurance  of  at  least 
some  measure  of  security  in  possession  and  right  of  enjoy- 
ment. What  had  theretofore  been  technically  a  trespass 
became  thenceforward  a  licensed  privilege,  untrammeled 
by  governmental  surveillance  or  the  exaction  of  burden- 
some conditions.  Such  conditions  as  were  imposed  were 
no  more  onerous  than  those  which  the  miners  had  imposed 
upon  themselves  by  their  local  systems.  That  such  a  dec- 
laration of  governmental  policy  stimulated  and  encouraged 
the  development  of  the  mining  industry  in  the  west,  is  a 
matter  of  public  history. 

g  66.  Recognition  of  local  customs  and  possessory 
rights  acquired  thereunder. —  As  was  observed  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  the  federal  government  had  practically 
acquiesced  from  the  beginning  in  the  system  of  local  rules 
established  in  the  various  mining  districts.  That  is  to  say, 
no  overt  act  was  dOne  bv  the  government  to  overthrow  or 
repudiate  the  system.  No  attempt  was  made  to  interfere 
with  mining  upon  the  public  domain.     The   process  by 

» Joniiison  v.  Kirk,  98  U.  S.,  4o3, 458:  Blake  v.  Butte  S.  M.  Co.,  101  U.  S.  274. 
*Ivanhoo  M.  Co.  v.  Keystone  Cous.  M.  Co.,  102  U.  S.  107,  173. 
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wbicli  these  primitive  systems  came  to  be  recognized,  first 
by  the  states,  aud  then  by  the  national  government,  was 
neturai.  When  mineral  discoveries  were  made  in  other 
territories  and  states,  ttie  system  inaugurated  in  California 
was  adopted  to  govern  and  regulate  the  new  mining  dis- 
tricts.' 

Local  legislatures  and  local  courts  followed  the  precedent 
aet  in  (.'alifornia,  by  enacting  and  upholding  laws  confirm- 
ing the  right  in  the  newly  discovered  mineral  districts  to 
establish  rules  governing  the  mining  industry.  As  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States  said,  before  the  act  of 
1866  was  passed : — 

"  We  can  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  public  history  which 
"  iuforms  us  that  under  the  legislation  (state  and  territorial), 
"  not  ouly  without  interference  by  the  national  government, 
"  but  under  its  implied  sanction,  vast  raining  interests  have 
"grown  up,  employing  many  millions  of  capital  and  con- 
"tributing  largely  to  the  prosperity  and  improvement  of 
"  the  whole  country."' 

The  unqualified  legislative  recognition  of  these  local 
systems  was  a  simple  act  of  justice.  Any  other  course 
would  have  involved  a  practical  confiscation  of  property 
acquired  and  developed  by  the  tacit  consent  of  the  govern- 
ment. ■  That  this  act  was  such  unqualified  recognition  has 
been  abundantly  estublished  by  the  highest  judicial  au- 
thority,' 

g  57.  Title  to  lode  claims. — It  may  seem  strange  that 
the  first  mining  Irw  under  which  title  to  mining  property 
could  be  absolutely  acquired  was  limited  in  its  operation  in 
this  direction  to  lode,  or  vein,  claims.  All  mineral  lands, 
whatever  the  forma  in  which  the  deposits  therein  occurred, 
were  thrown  open  to  exploration;  but  only  lode  claims 
could  be  patented.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  the 
leason  for  this,  unless  it  is  accounted  for  by  llie  state  of  the 

'St.  Lonis  Sinoltintf  Co,  v.  Kemp,  104  U.  S.  638,  ri50. 
'Sparrow  v.  ^ti-i>ng,  :i  Wall,  07,  104. 

*  Jennlsoii  v.  Kirk.  fS  L'. ».  453, 4i)»;  Bivder  v.  Kstotna  WUer  Co.,  101 17.  S. 
I   Z74;  CUuiiberBV.HarrlDgto[i,ltlU.S.350,352;  T)toomtic.KiTk,&l  CbI.288. 
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industry  at  the  time  the  act  was  passed.  Placer  mining^ 
which  had  occupied  the  attention  exchisively  of  the  early 
miners  of  California,  was  on  the  decline,  and  the  quartz,  or 
lode,  mining  was  in  the  ascendency.  The  auriferous  quartz 
veins  of  California  were  being  developed  to  an  important 
extent.  Nevada,  with  its  great  Comstock  lode,  was  attract- 
ing the  attention  of  the  civilized  world.  Much  expensive 
litigation  had  arisen  there,^  and  the  necessity  for  some  law 
giving  a  degree  of  certainty  to  mining  titles  was  urgent. 
In  addition  to  this,  important  quartz  veins  of  great  value 
had  been  discovered  in  other  portions  of  Nevada,  and  in 
Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  and  other  of  the  precious  metal 
bearing  states  and  territories.  All  these  facts  considered,  it 
is  safe  to  assume  that  the  lode-mining  industry  was  the  one 
which  was  uppermost  in  the  public  mind,  and  which  was 
most  in  need  of  national  statutory  regulation.  At  all 
events,  until  the  passage  of  the  placer  law  of  1870,  no  ulti- 
mate title  to  any  mineral  lands  could  be  acquired,  except  to 
a  "  vein,  or  lode,  of  quartz  or  other  rock  in  place,  bearing 
**  gold,  silver,  cinnabar,  or  copper." 

The  method  of  obtaining  this  title  provided  for  in  the 
act  was  simple;  but  the  nature  of  the  thing  granted,  the 
relationship  of  the  surface  and  its  boundaries  to  the  lode, 
the  extent  of  the  dip  or  extralateral  right,  and  some  of  the 
terms  used  in  the  act  were,  and  still  are,  matters  of  serious 
contention  and  controversy. 

The  historical  importance  of  the  act  of  July  26,  ISGG, 
consists  in  the  establishment  of  the  three  important  prin- 
ciples enumerated  in  section  fifty-four. 

g  68.  Relationship  of  surface  to  the  lode. — Under  local 
rules,  as  well  as  under  the  act  of  1866,  the  lode  was  the 
principal  thing,  and  the  surface  was  in  reality  an  incident." 

*The  surveyor-general  for  the  state  of  Nevada,  in  his  report  for  1865, 
expressed  tlie  belief  tliat  one  fiftli  of  tlie  output  of  tlie  Comstock,  esti- 
mated up  to  that  date  by  Mr.  J.  Ross  Browne  at  forty-live  millions  of 
dollars,  was  spent  in  litigation.  (Mineral  Resources  of  the  West,  IvSOT,  j).  32.) 

2  Johnson  v.  Parks,  10  Cal.  447;  Patterson  v.  Hitchcock,  3  Colo.  533,  7AA; 
Wollloy  V.  Lebanon,  4  Colo.  112;   Walrath  v.  Champion  M.  Co.,  63  Fed.  552. 
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While  in  some  districts  the  precise  quantity  of  surface 
allowed  in  connection  witli  a  lode  was  fixed  by  local  rules, 
in  many  others  no  fixed  (quantity  was  mentioned.  The  lode 
only  was  located,  the  claims  beiug  staked,  if  at  all,  at  the 
ends  only.  The  notice  of  locution  usually  called  for  so 
many  feet  on  the  vein,  and  a  misdeacription  as  to  its  course 
did  not  vitiate  the  location.  The  locator  had  a  right  prior 
■  to  patent  to  follow  it  wherever  it  ran.' 

Neither  the  form  nor  extent  of  the  surface  area  claimed 
controlled  the  rights  on  the  located  lode.  It  did  not  meas- 
ure the  miner's  right  either  to  the  linear  feet  upon  its  Course 
or  to  follow  the  dips,  angles,  and  variations  of  the  vein.- 

The  local  rules  fixed  no  bounding  planes  across  the 
course  of  the  vein,  and  end  lines  were  not  in  terms  provid- 
ed for,  although  they  were,  according  to  the  decision  in  the 
Eureka  case,  implied.  But  there  was  no  implication  that 
they  should  be  parallel," 

A  locator  could  hold  but  one  lode,  or  vein,*  even  if  his 
claim  had  fixed  surface  boundaries.  But  the  fact  that  two 
ledges  existed  within  the  bounds  was  required  to  be  first 
established  before  the  subsequent  olaimanl  had  any  lawful 
right  to  invade  the  surface  boundaries  of  the  senior  locator.* 

In  all  patents  issued  under  the  act,  a  recital  was  inserted, 
restricting  the  grant  to  the  one  vein,  or  lode,  described 
therein,  and  providing  that  any  other  vein,  or  lode,  dis- 
covered within  the  surface  ground  described  should  be 
excepted  and  excluded  from  the  operation  of  the  grant. 

§  69.    Construction  of  the  act  by  the  land  department. 

— Shortly  after  the  passage  of  the  act  the  coiiiniissioner  of 
the  general  land  office  issued  '■circular  instructions"  for 
the  guidance  of  the  registers,   receivers,  and   surveyors- 


>  Johnson  v.  FarkR,  lOCnI.  447. 
*Eural»  Case,  4  Saw.  302,  :i23, 

■  EurekiiCass, 4 Saw. 302.  m9;  Iron  S.  M.  Co.  ti. Elgin,  118 U. S,  196, 20S. 
'Eureka  Ca.se,  4  Saw.  302,  32»;   Eclipse  G.  AS.  M.  Co.  v.  Spring,  59  Cal. 
M;  Walrathf.  Cliampioii  M.Co.,U3  Fed.S62. 
*AtklnBti.  Hendiee,  1  Idabo,  IDT. 
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general  in  carrying  the  law  into  effect.^  Tliese  instructions 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  end  lines  at  right  angles 
to  the  ascertained  or  apparent  general  course  of  the  vein, 
and  permitted  the  applicant  to  apply  for  patent  to  a  vein 
witliout  any  inclosing  surface,  the  estimated  quantity  of 
superficial  area  in  such  cases  being  equal  to  a  horizontal 
plane,  bounded  by  the  given  end  lines  and  the  walls  on  the 
sides  of  the  vein.  As  was  said  by  the  commissioner  of  the 
general  land  office,  an  applicant  for  a  patent  under  this 
act  might  include  surface  ground  lying  on  either  or  both 
sides  of  the  vein  as  part  of  his  claim,  or  he  might  apply 
for  a  patent  for  the  vein  alone.  His  rights  upon  the  vein 
and  in  working  it  were  precisely  the  same,  whatever  might 
be  the  form  of  his  surface  ground,  or  whether  he  had  any 
or  none." 

As  to  the  effect  of  such  patent,  when  issued,  the  depart- 
ment took  the  view  that  the  patentee  was  fully  invested 
with  the  title  to  his  lode  for  the  linear  extent  specified  in 
the  grant,  whatever  course  the  vein  might  be  found  to 
pursue  underground;^  and  that  he  might  follow  the  par- 
ticular lode  named  in  the  patent  to  the  number  of  feet 
expres.sed  in  the  grant,  although  the  ledge  in  its  course 
should  leave  the  surface  ground  described  in  the  patent.* 
In  other  words,  the  department  inclined  to  the  opinion 
that  the  right  of  a  lode  claimant  to  pursue  the  vein  to  the 
extent  of  the  number  of  linear  feet  claimed,  whatever 
might  be  its  course,  was  the  same  after  patent  as  before. 

Under  this  construction  of  the  law,  patents  were  issued 
in  several  instances  describing  a  small  area  of  surface,  upon 
which  the  improvements  were  erected,  within  which  surface 
a  few  hundred  linear  feet  of  the  lode  only  was  included, 
the  remainder  of  feet  claimed  being  indicated  by  a  lino 
extending  beyond  the  defined  surface  area  in  the  direction 
and  to  the  extent  claimed.     An  example  of  a  patent  issued 

Man.  14,  ISi)?  — CoppN  Min.  Dec,  p.  2.'19. 
-Mt.  Joy  Lode  —  Copi)\s  Min.  Dec,  p.  27. 
^Fliigstatt'  Case  —  Copp*a  Min.  Dec.  p.  01. 
*Comnii.ssioner'.s  Letter  —  Copp's  Min.  Dec,  pp.  154,  201. 
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under  this  interpretation  is  found  in  the  case  of  the  famous 
Idaho  mine  in  Grass  Valley,  California.  We  present  for 
illustrative  purposes  a  copy  of  the  plat  accompanying  this 
patent: — 

N. 


Figure  1. 


This  patent  described  the  surface  ground  shown  on  the 
plat,  and  granted  **the  said  mineral  claim,  or  lot  of  land, 
"  above  described,  with  the  right  to  follow  said  vein,  or  lode^ 
"  to  the  distance  of  thirty-one  hundred  linear  feet,  w'ith  its 
^'  dips,  angles,  and  variations,  although  it  may  enter  the  land 
"  adjoining."  Just  what  was  in  fact  granted  by  the  patent 
to  a  line  might  be  the  cause  for  serious  controversy,  even 
if  the  line  correctly  followed  the  outcrop  of  the  vein.  But 
subsequent  development  proved  that  this  outcrop,  or  top, 
was  considerably  north  of  the  patented  line.  Litigation 
arose  between  the  Idaho  and  the  Maryland,  adjoining  on 
the  east,  as  to  where  the  right  of  the  Idaho  on  the  vein 
terminated  and  that  of  the  Maryland  began,  and  as  to 
what  was  the  bounding  plane  on  the  dip  between  the  two 
companies.  Under  the  interpretation  followed  by  the  land 
department,  it  would  seem  that  the  Idaho  company  could 
follow  the  vein  in  whatever  direction  it  ran,  after  leaving 
the  surface   boundaries,  to   the   extent  of  the  thirty-one 
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hundred  feet.  The  trial  court  ruled  that  the  diagram  fixed 
the  position  of  the  lode,  and  that  the  bounding  plane  on 
the  lode  between  the  two  companies  was  to  be  drawn 
through  the  point  at  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  lode  line 
shown  on  the  plat.  The  case  was  compromised  during  the 
trial.  .  It  is  cited  simply  to  show  some  of  the  embarrass- 
ments flowing  from  the  early  interpretation  by  the  land 
department  of  the  act,  and  the  difficulties  encountered  in 
later  years  where  coterminous  proprietors  are  brought  into 
controversy  with  these  old  locations  or  with  patents  granted 
under  this  act. 

Frequently  the  land  department  went  to  another  ex- 
treme on  this  subject  of  surface  ground.  Patents  were 
issued  covering  a  few  hundred  feet  of  a  lode,  embraced 
within  irregular  surface  boundaries  which  covered  an  area 
of  several  hundred  acres. 

Figure  2  presents  an  ilhistration  of  this.  It  is  taken 
from  a  patent  issued  by  the  department,  based  upon  a  claim 
to  the  lode,  originating  under  the  act  of  1866  upon  proceed- 
ings completed  and  entry  made  prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
act  of  Mav  10,  1872. 


Figure  2. 

So  long  as  the  act  of  1866  was  in  force,  which  granted 
but  the  one  lode,  the  legal  controversies  likely  to  arise  over 
a  proper  construction  of  such  a  patent  were  not  particularly 
serious.  But  when  we  consider  that  the  act  of  1872  pur- 
ports to  grant  to  the  holder  of  such  a  patent  all  other  lodes 
which   have   their   tops,  or   apices,   within   the   patented 
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surface  area,  it  will  be  seen  that  many  complications  might 
arise  as  to  end-line  planes  and  dip  rights  between  cotermi- 
nous proprietors.  All  of  this,  however,  will  bo  reserved 
for  future  discussion.  Our  object  has  been  simply  to  illus- 
trate the  rules  of  interpretation  which  prevailed  in  the 
land  department, 

g  60.  Oonstruction  by  the  courts. — The  courts  bf  last 
report  have  uniformly  overruled  the  interpretation  of  this 
act  adopted  by  the  land  department,  and  have  established 
the  rule  that  surface  lines,  both  side  and  end,  were  contem- 
plated by  the  act  of  1866,  and  that  when  a  patent  was  once 
obtained  the  patentee  was  not  permitted  to  follow  the  vein 
on  its  course  beyond  the  surface  boundaries. 

The  Flagstaff  lode  claim,  in  reference  to  which  on  ap- 
plication for  patent  tlio  land  department  announced  its 
interpretation '  that  the  patentee  might  follow  the  lode  to 
the  linear  extent  claimed,  wliatever  might  be  its  course, 
came  before  the  courts  after  the  patent  was  issued,  in  two 
cases,  one  of  which  reached  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States.  As  the  Flagstaff  ease  is  a  noted  oue,  and  has  served 
as  a  precedent  in  a  number  of  controversies,  we  herewith 
present  a  diagram  (figure  3)'"  illustrating  the  several  contro- 
versies. 

■  The  Flagstaff  patent  granted  a  superficies  one  hundred 
feet  wide  by  twenty-six  liundred  feet  long,  with  the  right 
to  follow  the  vein  to  the  extent  of  twenty-six  hundred  feet. 
It  appeared  that  the  lode  crossed  the  side  lines,  as  indicated 
on  the  diagram.  Two  controversies  arose;  one  with  the 
Nabob,  on  the  west,  and  the  other  with  the  Titus,  on  the 
east.  In  each  case  the  Flagstaff  company  contended  that 
they  had  a  right  to  the  lode  for  the  length  thereof  claimed. 
though  it  ran  in  a  different  direction  from  that  in  which  it 
was  supposed  to  run  when  the  location  was  made. 

'  Copp's  Min.  Dec,  p.  til. 

"~         "  B  of  Flagstaff  M.  Co, 


•ThlB  diagram, 
Tsrb«t,  ia  taken  from  a  «oi'tifi 
Nabob  cUlin  la  ile.siKiiaUd  tber 
micic  V,  Varne?,  2  Uuli,  335. 
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Figure  3. 


The  supreme  court  of  Utah  passed  upon  both  cases,  the 
Nabob  case  alone  being  reported,  so  far  as  that  court  was 
concerned.^  It  held  in  that  case  that  the  Flagstaff  patented 
ground  did  not  cover  or  embrace  any  part  of  the  vein  on 
its  course,  or  strike  outside  of  and  bcvond  the  side  lines. 

The  Titus  case  was  decided  on  parallel  lines,  and  was 
appealed  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,'  where 
the  ruling  was  affirmed,  and  the  doctrine  firmly  established 
that  the  right  to  the  lode  only  extended  to  so  much  of  the 
lode  as  is  found  within  the  surface  boundaries.  If  the 
patentee  located  crosswise  of  the  lode,  and  his  claim  was 
only  one  hundred  feet  wide,  that  one  hundred  feet  is  all 
he  had  a  right  to. 

Prior  to  this  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States,  the  supreme  court  of  Colorado  had  announced  the 
same  doctrine  as  the  supreme  court  of  Utah,^  but  without 

*  M(!Cormick  r.  Varnes,  2  Utah  .155. 

^  Flagstaff  M.  Co.  v.  Tarbet,  S)S  U.  S.  4(53. 

'\V0lfle3'  V.  Lebanon,  4  Colo.  112;  Johnson  v,  Buell,  4  Colo.  557. 
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referring  to  the  Utah  cases.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  two  courts  readied  the  same  coiiclusiou  without  either 
having  knowledge  of  the  HCtiou  of  the  other. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Flagstaff  case  has  recently  been 
applied  by  Judge  Hawley,  sitting  as  circuit  judge  in  the 
ninth  circuit,  to  a  case  similar  in  principle.' 

It  will  be  thus  seen  that  until  a  locator  defined  his  claim 
for  purposes  of  patent,  under  the  act  of  1866,  he  could  fol- 
low the  lode  in  any  direction  it  might  take  to  the  length 
claimed;  but  after  patent  he  was  confined  to  the  lines  of 
his  survey. 

As  to  the  extent  of  the  dip  or  extralateral  right  under 
locutions  held  and  patents  issued  under  the  act  of  1866,  we 
reserve  the  discussion  for  a  succeeding  chapter.  To  a  con- 
siderable extent  this  act  and  the  titles  issued  under  it  are 
brought  into  connection,  and  are  at  least  partly  blended 
with  the  later,  or  present,  legislative  system  and  the  titles 
held  thereunder. 

g  61.  Local  rules  and  customs  after  the  passage  of  the 
act. — It  will  be  observed  that  thu  act  left  to  local  rcjiulation 
all  the  details  of  location,  limiting,  however,  the  linear 
extent  of  an  individual  location  to  two  hundred  feet, 
with  nn  additional  claim  to  the  discoverer,  and  providing 
that  not  more  than  three  thousand  feet  siiould  be  takeu 
in  any  one  claim  by  any  association  of  persons.  The  law 
also  granted  to  the  locators  the  right  io  follow  the  vein  to 
any  depth,  with  all  its  dips,  angles,  and  variations.  This 
was  the  rule  in  most  mining  districts  before  the  passage  of 
of  tiie  act,  although  in  certain  localities  lode  claims  were 
required  to  be  "  square,"  with  no  right  to  follow  the  vein  on 
the  dip  beyond  vertical  planes  drawn  through  the  surface 
boundaries.  As  the  act  did  not  apply  to  placers,  this  class 
of  claims  continued  to  be  entirely  governed  by  local  rules 
until  the  passage  of  the  placer  law  of  July  9,  1870.  Lode 
i  claims  continued  to  be  so  governed  within  the  limitation 

iW»lr»tiir.Cliii>u|iloii  M.Co.,d3  Fad.  652;  1^.  C.  nn  nppeal.  T'2  Fed.  UTS.  J 
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as  to  length  of  claim,  and  the  extent  which  might  be  held 
by  location  on  a  given  lode  by  any  association. 

g  62.  The  act  of  July  9,  1870.— This  is  commonly 
known  as  the  placer  law,  in  contradistinction  to  the  lode 
law  of  18G0,  and  was  amendatory  of  and  supplemental  to 
that  law.  It  provided,  in  terms,  that  claims  usually  called 
"placers,^Mncluding  all  forms  of  deposit,  excepting  veins 
of  quartz  or  other  rock  in  place,  should  be  subject  to  entry 
and  patent  under  like  circumstances  and  conditions  and 
upon  similar  proceedings  as  were  provided  for  vein  or  lode 
claims,  with  the  exception  that  a  survey  was  not  necessary 
where  the  proposed  entry  conformed  to  legal  subdivisions. 
It  fixed  the  price  for  such  lands  at  two  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  per  acre,  and  authorized  their  subdivision  into  ten- 
acre  tracts.  It  limited  the  extent  of  a  placer  location, 
whether  by  an  individual  or  an  association  of  persons,  to 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres.  Hitherto  no  limitation  had 
been  imposed  as  to  the  area  which  might  be  included  in  a 
location.^  It  also  provided,  that  where  a  person  or  asso- 
ciation of  persons  shall  have  held  and  worked  their  claims 
for  a  period  equal  to  the  time  prescribed  by  the  statute  of 
limitations  for  minin^r  claims  of  the  state  or  territorv  where 
the  same  may  be  situated,  evidence  of  possession  and 
working  of  the  claims  for  such  period  should  be  sufficient, 
in  the  absence  of  adverse  claims,  to  entitle  the  applicant  to 
a  patent."  In  other  words,  possession  and  working  for  the 
statutory  period,  without  location,  ripened  into  an  equitable 
title  against  the  government  itself. 

As  we  have  heretofore  observed,  placer  claims  were  first 
patentable  under  this  act.^ 

The  historical  importance  of  the  act  (the  full  text  of 
which  will  be  found  in  the  appendix)  lies  in  the  extension 
of  the  right  to  patent  to  placers  and  other  forms  of  deposit, 
not  included  within  the  lode  law  of  1806. 

1st.  Louis  Smelting  Co.  v.  Kemp,  104  U.  S.  6:j(5. 

*The  land  department  construed  this  provision  to  apply  to  lode  claims 
as  well  as  placers.    (Circ.  Inst. —  Copp's  Min.  Dec,  p.  253.) 

3Defl'eback  v.  Ilawke,  115  U.S.  392;  Moxon  P.Wilkinson, 2 Mont.  421. 
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I  63.  Local  rales  and  cuatoms  after  the  passage  of 
the  act. — Uuiler  the  placer  law,  placer  locations  were  still 
to  conform  to  local  rules  as  to  the  extent  of  the  claims,  sub- 
ject to  the  lioiitation  that  no  more  than  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  could  be  located  by  an  individual  or  an  asso- 
ciation of  persons.  In  this  respect  individuals  and  asso- 
ciations seem  to  have  been  placed  upon  the  same  footing; 
that  is,  either  might  take  up  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres.' 

With  this  limitation  and  the  requirement  that  placer 
,  locations  upon  surveyed  land  should  conform  to  the  public 
survej's,  the  manner  of  locating,  working,  and  conditions 
under  which  forfeiture  arose  were  left  to  local  regulation. 
The  act  remained  in  force  less  than  two  years,  when  it  was 
superseded  by  the  general  mining  act  of  May  10,  187'2, 
which  preserved  its  essential  features. 

g  64.  Accession  to  the  national  domain  during  the 
third  period,— The  pnrehnse  of  Ahiska  from  Russia,  in 
March,  1S67,  w;is  the  last  of  the  treaties  of  purchase  of 
territory,  and  added  to  and  completed  our  present  national 
and  public  domain.^  It  was  not  until  1884,  however,  tliat 
the  laws  relating  to  mining  claims  and  rights  incident 
thereto  became  operative  iu  this  district.  The  act  pro- 
viding for  a  civil  government  for  Alaska^  made  such  laws 
applicable,  subject  to  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
secretary  of  the  interior,^  and  also  provided  that  parties 
who  had  previously  located  mines  or  mineral  privileges 
therein  should  not  be  disturbed,  but  should  be  allowed 
to  perfect  their  claims.  Prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act, 
patents  for  mining  claims  in  Alaska  could  not  be  obtained.' 

■St.  Louis  Sinolting  Co.  v.  Kemp,  21  Fa<i.  Cases,  20o. 
'Public  Doinaii),  p.  13S. 
»Msy  17,  1«84,— 23  Slals.  ttt  Large,  p.  24. 
•4  Laud  DecfiiiouH,  p.  1^8. 
ihx.    -       'CoinJuisisioiiBr's  I^Uel— Copji's  Mln.  Dec,  p.  315. 
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g  68.    The  act  of  May  10,  1872.—  On  May  10,  1872, 

congress  passed  a  law  entitled  "An  act  to  promote  the  de- 
"  velopment  of  the  mining  resources  of  the  United  Stated/' 
which,  while  re-affirming  the  policy  of  the  government  as 
to  tlie  exploration,  development,  and  purchase  of  its  min- 
eral lands  bv  its  citizens,  or  those  wlio  had  declared  their 
intention  to  beconje  such,  yet,  particularly  with  respect  to 
lode  claims,  it  made  a  radical  departure.  This  act  is  prac- 
ticallv  embodied  in  the  revised  statutes  of  the  United 
States,  and,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  constitutes  the 
present  system.  It  is  printed  in  full  in  the  appendix, 
where  will  also  be  found  the  various  sections  of  the  revision 
embodying  its  terms.  It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  deal 
with  it  analvticallv.  The  entire  treatise  will  practicallv 
be  devoted  to  a  discussion  and  exposition  of  it.  It  is  our 
present  purpose  to  simply  outline  its  salient  features,  draw 
attention  to  the  changes  in  the  law  made  by  the  act,  and 
give  it  its  proper  place  in  the  history  of  mining  legislation. 
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§  69.  Declaration  of  ffoTercmental  policy.  —  Willi 
reference  to  the  declaration  of  governmental  policy,  it  era- 
bodies  the  spirit  of  the  preceding  enactments,  making 
such  changes  in  expression  as  was  necessitated  by  substitut- 
iiiK  one  enactment  embracing  all  classes  of  mineral  lands 
for  two  practically  separate  ones  dealing  with  two  distinct 
classes. 

The  act  of  18GG,  declared  that  the  mineral  lands  of  the 
public  domain  should  thenceforward  be  free  and  open  to 
exploration  and  occupation  by  all  citizens  and  those  who 
hail  declared  their  intention  to  become  such,  and  granted 
tlie  privilege  to  the  claimants  of  a  vein,  or  lode,  of  obtain- 
ing title  to  tlie  viine.  The  act  of  1870  extended  like  privi- 
leges to  the  owners  of  placers  and  other  forms  of  deposit. 

The  act  of  May  10,  1872,  declares  that  all  mlnn-al  de- 
posits in  land  belonging  to  the  United  States  are  hereby 
open  to  exploration  and  purchase,  and  the  tandji  in  which 
tliey  arc  found  to  occupation  and  purchase.  The  language  in 
italics,  particularly  the  last  sentence,  "  the  lands  in  which 
"  they  are  found,"  seems  to  foreshadow  the  intent  of  the  act 
in  its  radical  departure  from  the  method  theretofore  in 
vogue  of  locating  lode  claims.  As  a  declaration  of  policy, 
however,  we  can  see  no  essential  difference  in  the  spirit  of 
the  old  and  that  of  the  new.  The  latter  was,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  a  reaffirmance  of  the  former,  Lft  us  briefly 
examine  and  discuss  the  changes  made  by  the  act  in  other 
respects,  bearing  in  mind  that  it  is  not  our  present  inten- 
tion to  critically  discuss  the  latter  law  in  all  its  aspects. 
We  simply  wish  to  invite  attention  to  the  principal  modi- 
fications of  the  old  system,  and  enumerate  the  salient  fea- 
tures of  tile  new. 


g  70.  Chaogea  made  by  the  act — ^  Division  of  the 
•nbject.— We  can  best  deal  with  the  subject  by  rlLstribut- 
ing  it  into  three  distinct  heads:  — 

(1)  Changes  made  with  regard  to  lode  claims; 

(2)  Changes  made  with  regard  to  other  claims; 
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(3)  New  provisions  affecting  both  classes  of  claims. 
We  will  discuss  these  in  the  order  enumerated. 

g  71.    Changes  made  with  regard  to  lode  claims.— 

The  act  of  18G6  left  the  manner  of  locating  these  claims  to 
local  regulation,  limiting  the  linear  extent  of  each  indi- 
vidual claim  to  two  hundred  feet,  except  in  case  of  the  dis- 
coverer, and  to  a  maximum  of  three  thousand  feet  to  an 
association  of  persons. 

We  have  seen  that  under  the  local  rules  locations  were 
made  of  the  vein  and  a  given  number  of  linear  feet  on  its 
course  was  claimed  ;  also,  that  prior  to  patent  the  locator 
could  follow  that  vein,  wheresoever  it  might  run,  to  the 
extent  claimed.  His  surface  ground  was  for  the  convenient 
working  of  his  lode,  and  its  extent  was  regulated  entirely 
by  local  custom.  His  right  to  the  vein  in  length  or  depth 
was  not  dependent  upon  the  form  or  extent  of  the  surface 
ground.  When  he  applied  for  and  received  a  patent,  he 
received  title  to  but  one  lode,  and  could  only  follow  that 
on  its  course  to  the  extent  which  it  was  included  within 
his  surface  lines.  W^hile  end  lines  were  implied,  his  right 
to  pursue  the  vein  in  depth  was  not  based  upon  their  sub- 
stantial parallelism. 

The  new  law  changed  all  this.  As  was  said  by  Judge 
Beatty,  "  Disagreeable  as  the  awakening  may  be,  it  is 
'*  time  we  are  opening  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  a  new  sys- 
"  tern  has  been  introduced.*' ^ 

Under  the  act  of  1872,  the  miner  locates  a  surface  which 
must  be  so  defined  as  to  include  the  top,  or  apex,  of  his  lode. 
Failing  in  this,  he  obtains  nothing.  If  he  mistakes  the 
course  of  his  vein,  it  is  his  loss.  He  can  only  hold  the  vein 
on  its  course  to  the  extent  that  the  top,  or  apex  thereof,  is 
found  within  his  boundaries.  He  may  thus  acquire  a  super- 
ficies fifteen  hundred  feet  in  length  by  six  hundred  feet  in 
width,  if  local  regulations  do  not  restrict  these  measure- 
ments. 

In  other  words,  under  the  old  law  he  located  the  lode, 

^Gleeson  r.  Martin  White  M.  Co.,  13  Xev.  442,  459. 
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I  Under  the  new,  he  must  locate  a  piece  of  land  containing 
I  the  top,  or  apex,  of  tlie  lode.  While  the  vein  is  stil!  the 
I  principal  thing,  in  that  it  is  for  tlie  sake  of  the  vein  that 
I  the  locution  is  made,  the  location  must  be  of  a  piece  of 
L  land  including  the  top,  or  apex,  of  tlie  vein.  If  he  make 
I  such  a  location,  containing  the  top,  or  apex,  of  his  discov- 
|ered  lode,  he  will  be  enlitled  to  all  other  lodes  having  their 
I  tops,  or  apices,  within  their  snrfnce  boundaries.  His  end 
I  lines  must  be  parallel  and  crosswise  of  the  vein ;  otherwise, 
I  he  cannot  pursue  his  lofle  or  lodes  on  their  downward 
I  course  beyond  vertical  planes  drawn  through  his  surface 
I  aide  lines.'  The  law,  in  terms,  does  not  so  state;  but  this  is 
I  the  interpretation  reached  by  the  courts. 

The  foregoing  states  the  essential  differences  in  theory 

between  the  two  acts.     By  this  act  of  1S72  there  was  also 

I  granted  to  the  owners  of  "  one-iode  "  patents,  or  locations, 

all   lodes  other  than   the  one   originally  located,  with  the 

right  to  follow  thorn  in  depth. 

It  may  al.so  be  observed  that  the  act  of  186G  applied  to 
claims  upon  lodes,  or  veins,  of  tiuortz,  or  other  rock  in 
place,  bearing  gold,  silver,  cinnabar,  or  copper.  .With  ref- 
erence to  claims  located  prior  thereto,  the  act  of  1872  added 
to  the  list  of  metallic  substances  named,  lead,  tin,  and 
"other  valuable  deposits." 

The  act  also  contained  rules  for  the  determination  of 
controversies  between  claimants  of  cross  lodes  and  tliose 
uniting  on  the  dip,  and  other  minor  details,  all  of  which 
will  be  considered  at  the  proper  time. 

g  72.    Changes  made  with  regard  to  other  claims. — 

No  radical  changes  in  the  method  of  acquiring  title  to 
placers  and  other  forms  of  depssit  not  in  place  were  made 
by  the  act;  but  the  quantity  of  ground  which  might  be 
be  acquired  by  an  individual  was  limited  to  twenty  acres. 
The  act  is  silent  as  to  the  quantity  which  might  be  taken 
by  an  association  of  persons.  Judge  Hallett  was  of  the 
'  And,  pertiapH,  tlieae  siile  Dnen  pvodui-ed.  as  hi  iiicli  (^iiso  tlie  Hide  lines 
perform  [be  functioiiH  or  end  lines. 
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opinion  that  the  one-liundred-and-sixty-acre  limitation  in 
this  respect,  contained  in  the  act  of  1870,  remained  unre- 
pealed.^ Be  that  as  it  may,  the  revised  statutes  re-enacted 
this  provision  of  the  act  of  1870.^ 

Provisions  were  also  made  for  obtaining  title  to  lodes 
known  to  exist  within  placers,  and  reserving  sucli  lodes 
from  the  operation  of  the  placer  patents,  where  they  were 
not  claimed  by  the  placer  applicant,  a  subject  upon  which 
the  act  of  1870  was  silent. 

g  73.    New  provisions  affecting  both  classes  of  claims. 

— The  act  of  1872  went  beyond  the  preceding  legislation  in 
manv  details.  It  fixed  the  amount  of  annual  work  to  be 
performed  in  order  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  locations 
made  both  before  and  after  the  passage  of  the  act.  It  pro- 
vided for  the  marking  of  the  boundaries  of  claims,  pre- 
scribed the  contents  of  records,  where  local  rules  required 
record,  and  the  conditions  under  which  forfeiture  might  be 
worked.  The  proceedings  to  obtain  patent,  and  the  method 
of  asserting  and  determining  adverse  claims,  were  much 
more  elaborate  than  in  the  preceding  act,  as  well  as  much 
more  satisftictory. 

g  74.  Tunnels  and  mill  sites. — The  act  also  provided 
a  method  of  acquiring  title  to  non-mineral  land  for  the 
purpose  of  a  mill  site,  either  in  connection  with  a  located 
lode,  or  where  used  by  the  owner  of  a  mill  or  reduction 
works.  It  also  incorporated  a  provision  with  reference  to 
tunnels  as  a  means  of  discovering  blind  lodes,  and  secur- 
ing certain  rights  on  the  discovered  lodes  to  the  locator  and 
projector  of  the  tunnel.  These  subjects  will  be  fully  dis- 
cussed in  their  appropriate  place. 

I  75.    Legislation  subsequent  to  the  act  of  1872  — 

Several  amendments  were  made  to  the  original  act  and  some 
supplemental  legislation  of  a  minor  character  is  to  be  noted 

^St.  Lonis  Siiiolting  Co.  v,  Koiiip,  *2l  Fed.  Cases,  205. 
-Uov.  .Stal8.,  §.  2330. 
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before  closing  this  historical  review.  A  brief  enumeration 
of  these  acts  is  all  that  will  be  here  re([uired. 

The  act  of  February  18,  1873,'  excepted  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin, and  Minnesota  from  the  operation  of  the  general 
mining  laws. 

The  acta  of  March  1.  1873,"  and  June  6, 1874,'  extended 
the  time  for  the  performance  of  annual  labor  on  claims 
located  prior  to  the  act  of  1872 ;  and  the  act  of  January  22, 
1880,*  fixed  a  uoil'orm  time  for  the  performance  of  labor 
up6n  all  claims  located  snbsequent  to  tlje  act  of  lS7ti/' 

The  act  of  March  3,  1873,"  excepted  Missouri  and  Kan- 
sas, and  that  of  March  3,  1883,^  exempted  Alabama  from 
the  operaiion  of  the  general  mining  acts.  The  act  of  Jan- 
uary 12,  1877,*  in  relation  to  salines;  the  act  of  June  3, 
1878,*  in  relation  to  timber  cutting;  and  an  act  passed  on 
the  same  day,'"  commonly  known  as  "the  stone  and  timber 
act,"  and  the  amendment  to  the  latter  act,  passed  August  4, 
1892,"  are  the  only  other  enactments  during  the  period  that 
are  worthy  of  note. 

Some  of  these  acts  have  performed  a  temporary  purpose; 
others,  to  some  extent,  form  a  part  of  the  existing  system, 
and,  as  such,  will  be  again  referred  to  in  treating  of  the 
different  subjects  to  which  they  relate. 

With  reference  to  the  revised  statutes,  approved  June 
22,  1874,  it  may  be  said  that,  in  the  main,  they  were  a 
mere  revision  and  consolidation  of  the  general  laws  exist- 
ing and  in  force  on  December  1, 1873.  The  existing  system 
of  mining  law,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  acts  passed  since 
December  1, 1873,  is  found  codified  or  consolidated  into  the 


'  17  Slats. 
MTWUts, 
'18  Stats. 
'  21  Mlate. 
i  McGinn 
■  tf)  Stats. 

*  10  Slats.  H 

■20  8tHt8.  H 

'"/d.,  p.  81). 
"Sup.  H.  S 


Large,  p.  465;  L'.  M.  I,.  23. 

Large,  p.  4«3;  C.  M.  L.  a3. 

Lnrge,  p.  lit;  C.  M.  L.  23. 

Large,  p.  Bl;  C.  M.  L.  ^^. 

>.  Egberl,  8  Colo.  41 ;  SlavODiaii  M.Co.  v 

Large,  p.  ^2. 
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revised  statutes.  In  treating  of  this  system  in  the  future 
we  will  simply  refer  to  the  sections  of  the  revised  statutes, 
unless  the  subject  under  discussion  necessitates  a  reference 
to  the  original  act. 

§  76.  Local  rules  and  customs  since  the  passage  of 
the  act. — Subject  to  the  limitations  enumerated  in  the  act 
the  miners  of  each  mining  district  may  make  regulations 
not  in  conflict  with  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  with 
the  laws  of  the  st^te  or  territory  in  which  the  district  is 
situated,  governing  the  location,  manner  of  recording,  and 
amount  of  work  necessary  to  hold  possession.  While  this 
privilege  is  thus  granted,  it  is  not  universally  exercised. 
Generally,  in  California  the  district  organizations  are 
things  of  the  past;  and  we  believe  it  is  the  case  in  other 
states  and  territories.  The  mining  laws  themselves  are, 
under  ordinary  conditions,  sufficient  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses. Yet  we  do  encounter  districts  which  still  possess 
a  potential  existence.  Therefore,  local  rules  must  be  dealt 
with  as  a  part  of  the  existing  system,  though  much  limited 
in  their  scope. 

They  have  performed  their  part  in  the  scheme  of  evo- 
lution, and  have,  for  the  most  part,  disappeared,  to  be 
replaced  by  higher  forms  of  legislation. 

As  to  the  state  and  territorial  legislation,  the  tendency 
in  later  vears  has  been  in  the  direction  of  individual  min- 
ing  codes,  more  or  less  comprehensive.  While  the  exist- 
ing federal  laws  largely  dispense  with  the  necessity  for 
local  regulation  and  circumscribe  the  field  within  which 
states  may  legitimately  act,  yet  we  find  individual  codes 
in  some  instances  re-enacting  many  of  the  provisions  of 
the  federal  laws  and  supplementing  them  with  numerous 
provisions,  some  of  which  are  subject  to  the  criticism  of 
being  in  conflict  with  the  paramount  law.  The  force  and 
effect  of  this  class  of  legislation  will  receive  due  attention 
when  the  subjects  to  which  they  relate  are  under  discussion. 
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preceding  chapters.  — Scope  of  the  treatise. 


g  80.    Conclusions  deduced  from  preceding  chapters. 

— In  the  preceding  chapters  we  have  given  a  short  synop- 
sis of  such  foreign  mining  laws  as  might  reasonably  be 
supposed. to  have  exerted  an  influence  on  our  system.  We 
have  also  traced  the  origin  and  gradual  development  of 
the  body  of  substantive  law  which  now  governs  the  acqui- 
sition and  enjo3Mnent  of  mining  rights  upon  the  public 
domain  of  the  United  States,  and  have  endeavored  to  show 
the  relationship  which  the  several  states  have  occupied  in 
the  past,  and  now  occupy,  with  reference  to  public  min- 
eral lands  within  their  respective  boundaries.  From  the 
general  review,  we  are  permitted  to  deduce  the  following 
general  conclusions:  — 

Mines  in  the  United  States  are  not  ranked  as  the  prop- 
erty of  society,  the  working  of  which  is  to  be  confided  to 
the  federal  government.  Mining  with  us  is  not  a  "  public 
^*  utility."  It  is  simply  a  private  industry,  to  be  fostered 
and  encouraged,  as  all  other  economic  industries  are  fos- 
tered and  encouraged;  but  the  exploitation  and  develop- 
ment of  mines  are  no  more  governmental  functions  than 
is  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  or  the  business  of  manufac- 
turing. The  United  States  is  the  paramount  proprietor  of 
the  public  mineral  lands,  holding  them  not  as  an  attribute 
of  sovereignty,  but  as  property  acquired  by  cession  and 
purchase.     As  such  paramount  proprietor,  it  has  the  same 
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right  of  dominion  and  power  of  alienation  as  is  incident 
to  absolute  ownership  in  individuals.*  By  the  term  ''pub- 
"  lie  lands,"  we  mean  such  as  are  subject  to  sale  or  other 
disposal  under  general  laws.  Land  to  which  any  claims 
or  rights  of  others  have  attached  does  not  fall  within  the 
designation  of  "public  land."" 

Whenever  a  tract  of  land  has  once  been  legally  appro- 
priated for  any  purpose,  from  that  moment  it  becomes 
severed  from  the  mass  of  public  lands.' 

While  in  the  various  treaties  of  cession  and  purchase 
through  which  territory  was  acquired  and  added  to  the 
national  domain  the  federal  government  recognized  and 
obligated  itself  to  protect  the  rights  and  equities  of  grantees 
of  the  ceding  nation  or  state,  and  by  virtue  of  its  federated 
system  of  government  held  certain  property  in  trust  for 
future  states,^  the  great  mass  of  the  acquired  territory 
falls  within  the  designation  of  "  public  lands,"  and  passed 
to  the  United  States  untrammeled  by  either  the  tradition, 
laws,  or  policy  of  the  ceding  power,  or  by  compact  with 
the  new  states.* 

As  such  absolute  owner,  the  government  might,  at  its 
pleasure,  withhold  its  lands  from  occupation  or  purchase, 
lease  them  for  limited  periods,®  donate  them  to  states  for 
educational  or  other  purposes,  and  to  individuals  or  cor- 
porations to  aid  in  the  construction  of  railways  and  other 
internal  improvements,  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  them 
absolutely  or  conditionally,  and  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  private  individuals  might  acquire 
permanent  ownership,  or  the  right  of  temporary  enjoy- 
ment/ 

»  Lux  r.  Uagjrin,  69  Cal.  255. 

»Newhall  v.  Sanger,  92  U.  S.  701;  Barden  v.  N.  P.  R.  K.,  145  U.  S.  535, 
538;  Mann  v,  Tacoina  Land  Co.,  153  U.  S.  273,  284. 

»  Wilcox  V.  McConnel,  13  Peters,  498. 

*Tido  lands  —  Shivoly  i'.  Bowlby,  152  U.  S.  1;  Lands  under  navigable 
waters— Pollard's  Lessee  r.  Hagan,  3  How.  212. 

^ Pollard's  Lossee  r.  llagan,  3  How.  212. 

•  U.  S.  V.  Gratiot,  I  McLean,  454;  8.  C,  14  Peters,  526. 

'  Black  V,  Klkhorn  M.  Co.,  103  U.  S.  445. 
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The  regalian  doctrine  of  ownership  in  the  crown  of  the 
toyal  metals,  wheresoever  found,  baaed  upon  the  theory  that 
these  metals  were  a  prerogative  of  the  crown,  which  prevailed 
in  England,  France,  Spain,  and  Mexico,  was  never  recognized 
in  this  country.  A  grant  or  conveyance  by  the  United  States 
carries  all  minerals,  unless  reserved  expressly  or  by  implica- 
tion in  the  law  or  instrument  purporting  to  pass  the  title.' 

In  countries  from  which  the  United  States  acquired  its 
properties,  the  contrary  doctrine  prevailed,  and  minerals 
did  not  pass  to  the  grantee  unless  specially  named  in  the 
instrument.- 

^  81.  Outline  of  the  federal  system — Scope  of  the 
treatise. —  It  follows  as  a  corollary  from  what  has  been 
heretofore  stated,  that  the  system  of  rules  which  sanctions 
and  regulates  the  acquisition  and  enjoyment  of  mining 
rights,  and  defines  the  conditions  under  which  title  may 
be  obtained  to  mineral  lands  within  the  public  domain  of 
tbe  United  States,  is  composed  of  several  elements,  most  of 
which  find  expression  in  positive  legislative  enactment. 
Others,  wiiile  depending  for  their  existence  and  force  upon 
tlte  sanction  of  the  general  government,  either  express  or 
implied,  are,  in  a  measure,  controlled  by  local  environment, 
and  are  evidenced  by  the  expressed  will  of  local  assem- 
blages, embodied  in  written  regulations,  or  rest  in  unwritten 
customs  peculiar  to  the  vicinage. 

American  mining  law  may  therefore  be  said  to  be  found 
expressed  :— 

(1)  In  the  legislation  of  congress; 

(2)  In  the  legislation  of  the  various  states  and  territories 
supplementing  congressional  legislation  and  in  harmony 
therewith ; 

(3)  In  local  rules  and  customs,  or  regulations  established 
in  different  localities  not  in  conflict  with  federal  legislation 
or  that  of  the  state  or  territory  wherein  they  are  operative, 

'  Fremont  v.  Flower,  17  Cal.  199;  Barden  i\  N,  P.  R.  R.  154  U.  S.  288; 
DftTii  u.  Wenihold,  I3S  U.  S.  5«7. 

■Fremont  r.  Flower,  17  Cal.  199;  United Ststen  i'.  Caainierr), 2  Black,!; 
Halleok's  Introduction  to  De  Pooz  on  the  Law  of  Minea,  J  7. 
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This  system  does  not  seek  to  regulate  or  control  mines 
or  mining  within  lands  held  in  private  ownership,  except 
such  only  as  are  acquired  directly  from  the  government 
under  the  mining  laws,  and  then  only  forming  a  muniment 
of  the  locator's  or  purchaser's  title.  It  does  not  require  the 
payment  of  tribute  or  royalty  as  a  condition  upon  which 
the  public  mineral  lands  may  be  explored  or  worked.  As 
heretofore  observed,  it  treats  the  government  simply  as  a 
proprietor  holding  the  paramount  title  to  its  public  domain, 
with  right  of  disposal  upon  such  terms  and  conditions,  and 
subject  to  such  limitations,  as  the  law-making  power  may 
prescribe.  With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  lands  containing 
deposits  of  coal  and  some  of  the  baser  substances,  the  sys- 
tem is  practically  confined  in  its  operation  to  those  states 
and  territories  lying  wholly  or  in  part  west  of  the  hun- 
dredth meridian,  embracing  the  states  of  California,  Colo- 
rado, Oregon,  Washington,  Nevada,  Idaho,  Montana,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Wyoming,  Utah,  the  territories  of 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  the  district  of  Alaska.*  These 
comprise  the  precious-metal-bearing  states  and  territories 
of  the  public  domain.  This  system,  as  thus  defined  and 
limited,  is  the  subject  of  this  treatise. 

This  system  is  by  no  means  symmetrical  or  perfect.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  difiicult  branches  of  the  law  to  even 
logically  arrange  for  the  purpose  of  treatment,  and  the 
embarrassments  surrounding  its  philosophical  exposition 
are  almost  insurmountable.  It  has  received  attention  in  a 
fragmentary  way  at  the  hands  of  eminent  writers,  who  are 
most  logical  and  instructive  when  discoursing  upon  its 
imperfections  and  apparent  absurdities.  The  courts  are 
not  harmonious  with  regard  to  rules  of  interpretation.  No 
one  tribunal  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  determine  ques- 
tions arising  under  it.  Its  proper  interpretation  does  not 
always  involve  federal  questions,  conferring  upon  the  fed- 
eral courts  jurisdiction.     It  has  thus  come  to  pass  that  the 

'  By  act  of  congress  all  lands  in  Oklahoma  are  declared  to  be  agricul- 
tural. 
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courts  of  last  resort  in  several  of  the  states  and  territories, 
in  construing  the  same  law,  have  reached  diametrically 
opposite  conclusions;  and  in  many  of  its  most  important 
features  we  have  conflicting  theories  enumerated  by  different 
courts  of  equal  dignity  and  equal  ability,  until  we  are 
almost  constrained  to  say  that  "  chaos  has  come  again." 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  condemn  the  system,  but  to 
endeavor  to  deal  with  it  fairly  as  we  find  it.  In  the  Ian- 
guage  of  Judge  Beatty, — 

"  Nobody  can  pretend  that  it  is  perfect;  but  to  our  minds 
"it  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  system  which  it  dis- 
"  placed.  We  are  willing  to  admit  that  cases  may  arise 
"to  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  apply  the  law;  but  this 
"  only  proves  that  such  cases  escaped  the  foresight  of  con- 
"gress,  or  that,  although  they  foresaw  the  possibility  of 
"such  cases  occurring,  they  considered  that  possibility  so 
"  remote  as  not  to  afford  a  reason  for  departing  from  the 
"simplicity  of  the  plan  they  chose  to  adopt.  So  far  the 
"  wisdom  of  the  congressional  plan  has  been  sufficiently 
"vindicated  by  experience."^ 

»Gleesou  w  Martin  White  M.  Co.,  13  Nev.  442. 
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i  85.    Necessity    for    definition    of     J  92.  Substances  classified  iis  inin- 
ternis.                                       |  eral    under    the    English 

§86.    Terms    of     reservation    em-  decisions. 

ployed  in  various  acts.  !  §  93.  American      cases      defining 

§87.    **Mine"  and  "mineral"  in-  I  *«  mine  "  and  ♦*  mineral." 

definite  terms.  ,  §94.  "Mineral  lands"  as  defined 

§  88.    English  denotation—"  Mine  "  ,  ^y  the  American  tribunals, 

and    "mineral"    in    their  ■  §95.  Interpretation    of    terms    by 
primary  sense.                        '  the  land  department. 

§89.    Enlarged  meaningof  "mine."  §  9G.    American  rules  of  statutory 

§  90.     "  Mineral  "  as  defined  by  the  i                   interpretation. 

English    and    Scotch    an-  §97.    Substances  held  to  be  mineral 

thorities.  by  the  land  department. 

§  91.    English  rules  of  interpreta-     §  98.    Rules  for  determining  mine- 
tion.  '  ral  character  of  land. 

§  85.  Necessity  for  definition  of  terms. —  It  becomes 
necessary  for  us  to  determine  precisely  what  character  of 
lands  fall  within  the  purview  of  the  mining  laws,  and  to 
define,  at  least  with  reasonable  certainty,  what  may  be  the 
subject  of  appropriation  under  them.  To  say  that  these 
laws  apply  to  mineral  lands  only,  and  that  mineral  lands 
alone  can  be  occupied  and  enjoyed  under  them,  states  the 
fact  broadly.  But  what  are  mineral  lands  f  What  is  the 
test  of  the  character  of  a  given  tract,  when  its  mineral 
quality  is  asserted  by  a  claimant  under  the  mining  laws, 
and  that  assertion  is  denied  by  an  agricultural  claimant  to 
the  same  i tract?  To  enable  us  to  intelligently  answer 
these  questions,  we  are  called  upon  to  consider  the  phrases 
employed  in  the  various  acts  of  congress,  and  sift  them 
down  to  a  generic  or  comprehensive  term,  from  which  we 
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may  proceed  to  evolve  a  definition  as  accurate  as  the  nature 
of  the  subject  will  permit.  To  accomplish  this  we  may 
have  to  briefly  retrace  our  steps. 

g  86.    Terms  of  reservation  employed  in  various  acts. 

— As  we*  have  already  observed/  in  the  earlier  legislation 
of  congress,  establishing  a  system  for  the  pre-emption  and 
settlement  of  the  public  domain,  as  well  as  in  most  of 
the  legislative  grants  to  the  states  for  lAiiversities  and 
schools,  for  the  construction  of  public  buildings,  and  in  aid 
of  railroads  and  other  works  of  internal  improvement, 
mineral  lands  were  uniformly  reserved  from  the  operation 
of  the  law,  and  were  excepted  from  the  grant.  Tlie  terms 
employed  in  specifying  what  was  reserved  are  not  alto- 
gether uniform.     A  few  examples  will  illustrate  this. 

The  pre-emption  act  of  1841  (section  ten)  provided  tliat 
no  lands  on  which  are  situated  anv  known  salines  or  mines 
should  be  liable  to  entry  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  provis- 
ions of  the  act. 

The  act  of  September  27,  1850,  creating  the  office  of 
surveyor-general  of  Oregon,  and  providing  for  surveys,  and 
making  donations  to  settlers,  directs  "that  no  mineral 
"  lands,  nor  lands  reserved  for  salines,  shall  be  liable  to 
"  any  claim  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  this 
"  act." 

The  act  of  March  3,1853,  for  the  survey  of  public  lands 
in  California,  the  granting  of  pre-emption  rights  therein, 
and  for  other  purposes,  directs  that  none  other  than  town- 
ship lines  shall  be  surveyed  where  the  lands  are  mineral 
or  are  deemed  unfit  for  cultivation,  excluding  in  express 
terms  "mineral  lands"  from  the  operation  of  the  pre- 
emption act  of  1841,  and  further  interdicting  any  person 
from  obtaining  the  benefit  of  the  act  by  a  settlement  or 
location  on  "mineral  lands."" 

Bv  the  fourth  section  of  the  act  of  Julv  22,  1854,  to 
establish  the  offices  of  surveyors-general  of  New  Mexico, 
Kansas,  and  Nebraska,  to  grant  donations  to  actual  settlers 

'See,  ante,  §  47.  -Public  Domain,  p.  311. 
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therein,  and  for  other  purposes,  it  is  directed  that  none  of 
the  provisions  of  the  act  shall  extend  to  "  mineral  lauds," 
salines,  etc. 

The  act  of  July  4,  186C,  giving  authority  for  varying 
surveys  from  the  rectangular  system  in  Nevada,  reserves 
from  sale  in  all  cases  "  lands  valuable  for  mines  of  gold, 
"  silver,  quicksilver,  or  copper." 

The  acts  of  July  1,  18ti2,'  and  July  2,  18G4,^  commonly 
known  as  the  "Pacific  railroad  acts,"  Ireservo  "mineral 
"  lands,"  excepting  coal  and  iron  from  the  designation. 

Illustrations  might  be  multiplied  iudefiiiitely,  but  the 
foregoing  are  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose. 

No  legislative  interpretation  or  detiuition  of  the  terui 
"  mineral  lands."  which  were  so  reserved  and  excepted,  was 
ever  attempted.  This  was  left  for  judicial  or  depart- 
mental construction. 

As  during  the  early  periods  of  our  legislative  history 
the  ownership  of  these  reserved  lands  remained  in  the 
government,  and  were  withheld  from  private  ownership, 
conflicts  of  asserted  title  rarely,  if  ever,  arose,  and  oppor- 
tunity for  judicial  interpretation  was  not  afforded. 

When  a  change  in  the  policy  of  the  government  took 
place,  and  :that  which  had  tlieretofore  been  uniformly 
reserved  became  subject  to  sale  and  appropriation  as"min- 
"ernl  land,"  "lauds  valuable  for  mines,"  "lands  containing 
"valuable  mineral  deposits,"  "lands  claimed  for  valuable 
"deposits,"  and  other  designations,  ejusdcm  f/eneriK,  the 
necessity  arose  for  a  rule  of  interpretation  sufficiently  com- 
prehensive to  embrace  the  terms  when  used  either  as 
words  of  exception  in  a  grant  or  act  of  congress,  or  as 
detiniug  the  subject  of  a  grant  under  the  mining  laws. 

AVhile  the  land  department,  in  passing  upon  the  char- 
acter of  land  sought  to  be  entered  as  mineral  under  these 
laws,  in  the  absence  of  protest  or  controversy  as  to  its  char- 
acter, might  be  sati.sfied  with  a  much  less  degree  of  proof 
than  would  be  required  to  bring  the  same  tract  within  the 

1 12  Slnts.  Ill  Lnrgc,  p.  430.  '  13  SUils.  at  Lni'KR,  p.  3.iH. 
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exceptiug  clause  of  a  prior  grant,  logically  the  terra  "  min- 
"  eral  lands,"  and  its  equivalent  terms,  wherever  used  in 
the  acts  or  grants  of  congress,  either  as  words  of  reserva- 
tion or  in  the  mining  laws  authorizing  their  appropriation, 
has  the  same  limit  and  breadth  of  signification.  What 
had  been  reserved  by  one  series  of  legislative  enactments, 
and  in  the  different  legislative  grants,  is  identically  that 
the  appropriation  of  which  is  encouraged  and  sanctioned 
by  another  series  of  laws. 

The  term  "  known  mines,"  as  used  in  the  pre-emption 
act  of  1841,  is  not  the  precise  equivalent  of  the  term 
"mineral  lands,"  as  used  in  the  mining  laws,  and  should 
undoubtedly  receive  a  more  limited  interpretation.  The 
discussion  of  this  particular  term  may  therefore  remain  in 
abeyance  until  we  enter  upon  the  subject  of  pre-emption 
claims  in  conflict  with  asserted  mining  rights. 

Eliminating,  therefore,  from  present  consideration 
"known  mines,"  as  the  words  are  used  in  the  act  above 
referred  to,  we  are  called  upon  to  consider  the  following 
terms  and  phrases:  — 

(1)  "  Mineral  lands,"  as  used  in  statutes  reserving  them 
from  sale,  or  other  disposal,  and  in  section  one  of  the  act 
of  July  26,  1866 ; 

(2)  "  All  forms  of  deposit,"  in  section  twelve  of  the  act  of 
July  9, 1870,  and  section  twenty-three  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  of  the  Revised  Statutes ; 

(3)  "Lands  containing  valuable  mineral  deposits,"  in 
section  one  of  the  act  of  1872,  and  section  twenty-three 
hundred  and  nineteen,  Revised  Statutes; 

(4)  "  Land  claimed  for  valuable  deposits,"  in  section  six, 
act  of  1872,  and  section  twenty-three  hundred  and  twenty- 
five,  Revised  Statutes; 

(5)  "  Lands  valuable  for  minerals,"  in  section  twenty- 
three  hundred  and  eighteen,  Revised  Statutes; 

(6)  "  Lands  valuable  for  mines,"  as  used  in  the  act  of  July 
4, 1866,  giving  authority  for  varying  surveys  in  Nevada. 
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While  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States'  seems  to 
intimate  that  the  expression  "  lands  containing  valuable 
"  mineral  deposits,"  used  for  the  first  time  in  the  act  of  187*2, 
and  re-enacted  in  the  Revised  Statutes,  is  of  broader  import 
than  the  term  "  mineral  lands"  used  in  the  previous  acts, 
a  careful  study  and  nnntysis  of  all  cases  decided  by  that 
court,  as  well  as  all  courts  in  the  mining  regions,  fail  to 
disclose  any  material  distinction  in  the  meaning  of  the  two 
terms.  "  Mineral  lands  "  are  lands  that  contain  "  valuable 
"  mineral  deposits,"  and  vice  versa.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  other  terms. 

From  a  well-considered  examination  of  all  the  authori- 
ties on  this  subject,  there  is  no  room  for  any  conclusion 
other  than  that  the  expressions  "  mineral  lands,"  "  all  forma 
"  of  deposits,"  "  lands  containing  valuable  mineral  deposits," 
"  valuable  deposits,"  "  lands  valuable  for  minerals,"  "  lands 
"  valuable  for  mines,"  are,  generally  speaking,  legal  equiva- 
lents, and  may  be,  and  frequently  are,  used  interchangeably. 

In  this  view  our  preliminary  inquiry  may  be  addressed 
to  a  consideration  of  the  terms  "  mines  "  and  "  minerals." 

§87.  "Mine"  and  " mineraJ "  indeSnite  terms. —  Mr. 
Ross  Stewart,  in  the  opening  chapter  of  his  recent  valuable 
work  on  mines,  quarries,  and  minerals  in  Scotland,*  says: — 

"The  terms  'mine'  and  'mineral'  are  not  definite 
"  terms:  they  are  susceptible  of  limitation  according  to 
"  the  intention  with  which  they  are  used;  and  in  construiug 
"  them  regard  must  be  had  not  only  to  the  deed  or  statute 
"  in  which  they  occur,  but  also  to  the  relative  position  of 
"  the  parties  interested  and  the  substance  of  the  transaction 
"  or  arrangement  which  the  deed  or  statute  embodies. 
"  Consequently,  in  themselves,  these  terms  are  incapable 
"  of  a  definition  which  would  be  universally  applicable."' 

§88.  English  deootation  —  "Mine"  and  "mineral" 
in  their  primary  sense. —  An  examination  of  the  English 
authorities  shows  what  may  be  appropriately  termed  an 
evolution  of  denotation,  beginning  in  the  earlier  history  of 

■Deffebauk  v.  Iluwke.  llo  U.S.  3»2.  ^Stewart on  Mines,  p.  1. 
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English  jurisprudence  with  the  primary  or  etymological 
significance  of  the  words,  and  gradually  enlarging  their 
meanings  until  their  original  derivation  and  early  judicial 
application  became  all  but  obsolete.  In  this  primary  sense, 
a  "  mine "  denoted  an  underground  excavation  made  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  minerals;*  and,  as  a  corollary,  min- 
erals primarily  were  the  substances  obtained  through  under- 
ground excavations. 

The  word  "  mine "  was  used  in  contradistinction  to 
"  quarry,"  and  "  minerals  "  meant  substances  of  a  mineral 
character  which  could  only  be  worked  by  means  of  mines 
as  distinguished  from  qvxirries.'  In  other  words,  regard  was 
there  had  entirely  to  the  mode  in  which  the  substance  was 
obtained,  and  not  to  its  chemical  or  geological  character.' 

William's  law  dictionarv*  defines  "minerals"  to  be 
"  anything  that  grows  in  mines  and  contains  metals,"  and 
"  mines  "  is  defined  as  "  quarries  or  places  whereout  any- 
"  thing  is  dug;  this  term  is  likewise  applied  to  hidden 
"  treasure  dug  out  of  the  earth."  These  same  definitions 
recur  in  Tomlin's  law  dictionary.® 

Lord  Halsbury  says:  "I  should  think  that  there  could 
"  be  no  doubt  that  the  word  *  minerals'  in  old  times  meant 
"  the  substances  got  by  mining;  and  I  think  *  mining'  in 
'"  old  times  meant  subterranean  excavation."** 

g  89.  Enlarged  meaning  of  "mine." — These  primary 
significations  were  soon  enlarged,  so  that  in  time  the  word 
"  mine"  was  construed  to  mean,  also,  the  place  where  min- 
erals were  found,  and  soon  came  to  be  used  as  an  equiva- 
lent of  "  vein,"  "  seam,"  "  lode,"  or  to  denote  an  aggrega- 
tion of  veins,  and,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  include 
quarries  and  minerals  obtained  by  open  workings.^ 

»  Midland  Ry.  Co.  r.  Haunch  wood  B.  A.  T.  Co.  (1882).  L.  R.  20  Ch.  D.  652. 
^  Darvill  v.  Roper,  3  Drewry,  2M. 
^  Bainbridge  on  Mines,  4th  ed.,  p.  5. 
^London,  1816. 

*  London,  1835. 

*  Magistrates  of  Glasjfow  v.  Fa^-ie,  L.  R.  13  App.  C.  657. 

7  Midland  Ry.  Co.  v,  Ilaunchwood  B.  <fe  T.  Co.  (1882),  L.  R.  20  Ch.  D. 
558;  Stewart  on  Mines,  p.  2. 
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g  90.  "Mineral"  as  defined  by  the  English  and  Scotch 
authorities.' — In  reference  to  the  terra  "  mineral,"  we  quote 
tlie. following  from  Bainbridge:  — 

"  A  mineral  hns  been  defined,  in  the  narrow  sense  of 
"  the  word,  to  be  a  fossil  or  what  is  dug  out  of  the  earth, 
"and  ivhicli  is  predominantly  metalliferous  in  character. 
"  The  term  may,  however,  in  the  most  enlarged  sense,  be 
"described  as  comprising  all  the  substances  which  now 
"  form,  or  which  once  formed,  part  of  the  solid  body  of  the 
"earth,  both  external  and  internal,  and  which  are  now 
"  destitute  of  and  incapable  of  supporting  animal  or  vege- 
"  table  life.  In  this  view,  it  will  embrace  as  well  the  bare 
"granite  of  the  high  mountains  as  the  deepest  hidden 
"  diamonds  and  metallic  ores,"' 

Mr.  Stewart  says:  — 

"  Both  scientifically  and  popularly  the  term  '  mineral ' 
"  has  been  applied  to  substances  whose  chemical  and  phys- 
"  ical  properties  are  .sufficiently  uniform  to  admit  of  idea- 
"  lificaiion  and  classification,  whether  they  exist  in  a  mine 
"  or  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground.'" 

A  few  illustrations  from  comparatively  recent  authori- 
ties will  enable  us  to  understand  the  modern  siguificatiou 
given  to  the  term  "  mineral  "  by  the  English  courts. 

In  Midland  Railway  v.  Checkley,'  Lord  Romilly,  master 
of  the  rolls,  said  ■.^- 

"  Stone  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  mineral,  and,  in  fact,  every- 
"  thing  except  the  mere  surface  which  is  used  for  agricul- 
"  tural  purposes.  Anything  beyond  that  which  is  useful 
"  for  any  purpose  whatever,  whether  it  is  gravel,  marble, 
"  fire-clay,  or  the  like,  conies  within  the  word  '  mineral,' 
"  when  there  is  a  reservation  of  the  mines  and  minerals 
"  from  a  grant  of  land." 

In  Miiiland  Railway  Co.  v.  Haunehwood  B.  &  T.  Co.,' 
Mr.  Justice  Kay  expressed  the  view  that "  minerals  "  meant, 
primarily,  all  substances  (other  than  the  agricultural  sur- 
face of  the  ground)  "  which  may  be  got  for  manufacturing 

I  BiiinbriiiKe  on  Mines,  4(1i  eit.  |>.  1.  See.  s-Uo,  Stewnrt  on  Mliiex,  p.  0. 
»StBH-arton  Mines,  p.  9.  '  (1S82),  I„  B.  iOCIi.D.  5ii 

'(18(17),  L.  R.  iE(|.  C,  10. 
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"  or  mercantile  purposes,  whether  from  a  mine,  as  the  word 
"  would  seem  to  signify,  or  such  as  stone  or  clay,  which  are 
"  gotten  by  open  working." 

In  the  leading  case  of  Hext  v.  Gill,*  the  house  of  lords 
announced  the  rule  that  a  reservation  of  "minerals"  in- 
cludes every  substance  which  can  be  obtained  from  under- 
neath the  surface  of  the  earth  for  the  purpose  of  profit, 
unless  there  is  something  in  the  context  or  in  the  nature 
of  the  transaction  to  induce  the  court  to  give  it  a  more 
limited  meaning.^ 

In  Attorney-General  v.  Welsh  Granite  Co.,'  Lord  Esher, 
master  of  the  rolls,  said:  — 

"  The  many  cases  which  have  been  cited  go  to  establish 
"  the  definition,  especially  Attorney-General  v.  Mylchreest,* 
"  and  Hext  v.  Gill,  where  Mellish,  L.  J.,  states  the  result  of 
"  authorities.  It  is  evident  from  these  cases  that  '  min- 
"  'erals*  means  substances  which  can  be  got  from  beneath 
"  the  surface,  not  by  mining  only,  but  also  by  quarrying, 
"  for  the  purpose  of  profit." 

In  Magistrates  of  Glasgow  v.  Farie,  before  the  house  of 
lords,  involving  the  interpretation  of  a  reservation  in  an 
act  of  parliament  authorizing  the  construction  of  water- 
works,* wherein  it  was  provided  that  the  undertakers  of  the 
project  "  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  mines  of  coal,  iron- 
"  stone,  slate,  or  other  minerals  under  any  land  purchased 
"  bv  them,"  Lord  Herschell  thus  announced  his  view:  — 

"  I  think  the  reservation  must  be  taken  to  extend  to  all 
"  bodies  of  mineral  substances  lying  together  in  seams, 
"  beds,  or  strata,  as  are  commonly  worked  for  profit."'' 

In  Loosemore  i\  Tiverton  cfc  North  Devon  Rv.  Co.,"  Mr. 
Justice  Fry,  following  Hext  v.  Gill,  sa\'s:  — 

»  (1872),  L.  R.  7  Cli.  App.  099. 

*  This  doctrine  was  approved  and  followed  in  a  later  case  (Attorney- 
General  V.  Toniline  (1877),  L.  R.  o  Cli.  D.  7r)0.) 

M1887),  35\V.  R.  017. 

*  (1879),  4  App.  C.  294. 

*  Waterworks  Clauses  Act,  (1847),  10  A  11  Vict.  C.  17. 
6  L.  R.  13  App.  v.,  (385. 

'  (1882),  L.  R.  22  Cli.  D.  25. 
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"  There  being  no  such  restrictive  context  in  the  present 
"case,  the  inquiry  is  whether  the  clay  which  waa  got  out 
"  was  clay  which  could  be  worked  for  a  profit." 

Lord  Halsbury,  in  tlie  Farie  case  (supra),  criticises  the 
doctrine  of  Hext  v.  Gill.     He  says:  — 

"  In  the  first  place,  it  introduces  as  one  element  the  cir- 
"  cumstances  that  the  substance  can  be  got  at  a  profit.  It 
"  is  obvious  that  if  that  is  an  essential  part  of  the  defiui- 
"  tion,  the  question  whether  a  particular  substance  is  or  ia 
"not  a  miueral  may  depend  on  the  state  of  the  market; 
"  and  it  may  be  that  a  mineral  one  year  is  not  a  miueral 
"  the  next." 

Lord  Herschell,  in  the  same  case,  thus  expresses  his 
views: — 

"  In  its  widest  significance  the  word  '  mineral '  probably 
means  every  ^organic  substance  forming  a  part  of  the  crust 
of  the  earth  other  than  the  layer  of  soil  which  sustains 
vegetable  life.  In  some  of  the  reported  cases  it  seems  to 
be  laid  down  or  assumed  that  to  be  a  mineral  a  thing 
must  be  of  commercial  value  or  workable  at  a  profit.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  it  has  been  laid  down  that  the  word  '  rain- 
'erals'  when  used  in  a  legal  document,  or  in  any  acl  of 
parliament,  must  be  understood  in  its  widest  signification, 
unless  there  be  something  in  the  context,  or  in  the  nature 
of  the  case,  to  control  its  meaning."' 

Of  course,  the  element  of  profitable  working  is  in  no 
aeoae  a  part  of  the  definition  of  tlie  word  in  its  primary 
or  etymological  sense. 

While  these  criticisms  of  Lord  Herschell  are  plausible 
when  the  primary  or  etymological  signification  of  the  word 
ia  considered,  yet  the  doctrine  of  Hext  v.  Gill  and  the  later 
cases  following  it  may  be  fairly  said  to  present  a  reason- 
able definition  in  the  light  of  the  progressiveness  of  the 
age  and  advancement  in  the  natural  sciences,  with  which 
the  courts  seem  to  have  kept  pace. 

This  element  of  commercial  Value,  which  to  a  large  ex- 
tent CMintrols  the  acquisition  of  mining  titles  in  the  United 
States,  is  by  no  means  new.  The  German  codes  contained 
■  Mngiatrates  of  Glasgow  v.  Fario,  (18S3),  I„  R.  13  .\p|).  C,  GSa-HWJ. 
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a  limitation  prohibiting  the  prospector  from  claiming  min- 
eral or  ore  which  did  not  offer  the  basis  for  practical  and 
lucrative  mining  or  metallurgical  operations.  Under  the 
French  and  Belgian  systems,  before  a  mining  concession 
could  be  obtained,  it  was  necessary  "  to  ascertain  whether 
**  the  land  contains  a  layer  which  is  susceptible  of  a  prof- 
"  itable  working."^ 

In  Sweet's  dictionary  of  English  law,^  we  find  the  follow- 
ing definition :  — 

"  In  the  most  general  sense  of  the  term,  minerals  are 
**  those  parts  of  the  earth  which  are  capable  of  being  got 
"  from  underneath  the  surface  for  the  purpose  of  profit."^ 

g  91.  English  rules  of  interpretation. — Mr.  Stewart 
enunciates  certain  rules  as  being  sanctioned  by  current 
authority  in  England  and  Scotland,  governing  the  construc- 
tion of  the  term  "  mineral."    These  are  as  follows :  — 

"  First — The  word  *  mineral,*  when  used  in  a  legal  doc- 
"  ument  or  in  an  act  of  parliament,  must  be  understood  in 
"  its  widest  signification,  unless  there  be  something  in  the 
"  context  or  nature  of  the  case  to  control  its  meaning. 

'^Second — The  meaning  of  the  word  *  mineral,'  though 
"  not  easily  restricted,  yields  to  the  context  when  the  rela- 
"  tive  positions  of  the  parties  interested,  their  intention,  or 
"  the  substance  of  the  transaction  so  indicates. 

"  Third  —  In  doubtful  cases,  the  custom  of  the  district, 
"  or  such  usages  without  which  a  deed  or  statute  would  be 
"  inconsistent  may  limit  the  word  *  minerals.' 

"  Fourth— Where  the  terms  '  mines '  and  *  minerals '  are 
"  both  used  in  the  same  deed  or  statute,  the  word  *  min- 
***erals'  is  not  on  that  account  to  suffer  limitation  of  its 
"  meaning."* 

In  treating  of  the  rules  governing  the  interpretation  of 
American  statutory  law,  we  will  have  occasion  to  recur  to 
the  foregoing. 

*  Halleck's  Do  Fooz  on  the  Laws  of  Mines,  p.  110. 

2  London,  1882. 

3  This  definition  was  also  adopted  in  Rapalje  and  Lawrence's  law  dic- 
tionary, pnblished  in  America  tlie  following  ^ear. 

*  Stewart  on  Mines,  pp.  10-13. 
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92.  Substances  classified  as  "mineral"  under  the 
£ugliab  decisions. — Bcforo  leaving  the  subject  of  the  Eng- 
isli  law  and  decisions,  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  enumerate 
jpme  of  tLo  substiiuces  which  have  been  adjudicated  to  be 
fithiii  the  term  "  mineral." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  gold,  silver,  the  com- 
mon metals,  or  coal,  as  they  fall  within  the  earlier  definition 
of  the  term,  and  were  usually  obtained  through  underground 
excavations.  In  addition  to  these,  the  foHowiug  substances 
have  been  successively  held  to  be  minerals:  — 

IBeda  of  stoiie,  obtained  either  by  mining  or  quarrying ; ' 
Stone,  obtained  by  quarrying  i""" 
SloTtc,  for  road-making  and  paving/ 
Freestone  (sandstone) ; ' 
Limestone ;  ^ 

*  Karl  of  Rosse  V.  Wainman(184n],  14  M,  AW.  859;  S.C,  10  Morr.Mln. 
Itep.  39-i  — coiiatruiiit;  acl  or  parliament  (5.')  Geo.  III., c.  IB— Inclosure  act); 
reserviug  lo  the  lord  "  all  miiieH  and  mliieraU," 

»■  Micblethwalt  v.  Winter,  6  Excb.  Mi. 
•  Midland  Railway  v.  Cheokley  (1807).  L.  R.  i  Eq.  C.  19. 
Kewrvation  In  canal  tvX  (ITMi)  o!  Iho  mtoea  and  minerals  wttliin  and 
tinder  llio  laiidH  tlirougii  wliiuli  the  canal  was  to  be  made.    In  tliiH  aa»e 
tlie  muHUr  at  tbe  rolls  said  that  every  8i>ecieit  of  atone,  whetlier  marble, 
limestone,  or  ironstone,  came  witliin  tlie  oategory  ot  "  minerals." 

Ill  Dell  V.  Wilson  ipasl),  tlie  viae-dianuellor  xaid  tliut  in  HtriolneBa  tile 
term  "  mineral "  cnmpriHes  cbulk,  slate,  uud  all  kinds  ot  stone,  whether 
freestone,  sandntone,  or  granite. 

In  Adjutant  General  v.  Welali  Granite  Co,  (1887),  3S  W.  R.  617— con- 
struing incloBure  act  (1812).  Bsinilar  to  tliat  oonsUlered  in  Kosse  v.  Wain- 
man  (rapi'a),— It  was  held  that  the  term  "  mineral "  Ini^luded  granite, 

'  Bell  V.  Wilson  (IBflS),  2  Draw,  it  S.  3ft5  — S.  C.  on  appeal,  L.  R.  1  Cb. 
App.  303. 

Exception  in  ii  lease  of  "  mines  and  seams  of  uoal  and  olber  mines, 
metals,  or  mineral.'*,  an  well  opened  aa  not  opened." 

Jamieson  0.  Nortb   Brllisli   Ry.  Co.,  0  Scot.  L.  Rep.  IS8  — construing 
Scotch  railway  clauses  act,  whiuli  Is  identical  with  Engllah  act.    Sea,  poil, 
I  i,  p.  100. 

GUsgow  A  .S.  W.  Ry.  Go.  u.  Bain  (1893), 21  R.  134;  Mawson  v,  Fletcher 
10),  L.  R.  sell.  App.  C.  91,  94. 

*  Fiahbourno  u.  Ilumllton  (1890),  L.  R.  25  Ir.  463;  Md.  Ry.  v.  UobinMii 
B9),  L.  R.  15  App.U.  IB;  Brown's  Trust,  11 W,  R.  IS;  OUsgow  A  3.W.  Ry. 
,  V.  Bain  (1893).  21  K.  134;  Mhwnou  v.  Fletcher  (1870).  L.  K.  6  Ch,  App. 

|i-91i  Dixon  t>.  Caledonian  &  Glasgow  Ry.  Co,,  L..  R.  6  App.  C.  82u. 
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Flint  stones,  turned  up  with  the  plow  by  the  tenant  in 
the  course  of  husbandry ;  ^ 

Slate;' 

Clay;^ 

Brick  clay ;  * 

China  clay  (kaolin  —  sometimes  called  porcelain,  or  fire- 
clay) ; ' 

1  Tucker  v.  Linger  (1883),  L.  R.  8  App.  C.  508. 
Reservation  in  lease  of  *'  mines  and  minerals,  quarries  of  stone,  brick- 
eartli,  and  gravel  pits."    But  tenant  held  to  be  entitled  to  them  by  virtue 
of  local  custom. 

«  Duchess  of  Cleveland  v.  Moyrick,  10  W.  R.  104;  37  L.  J.  Ch.  125. 

»  Ruabon  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta  Co.  v.  Great  Western  Ry.  Co.  (1893),  L. 
R.  1  Ch.  4*27.    Within  the  meaning  of  the  **  railway  clauses  act." 

Krrington  v.  Met.  Ry.  Co.  (1882),  L.  R.  19  Ch.  D.  559,  571.  W' ithin  the 
meaning  of  the  **  railway  clauses  act." 

Attorney-General  v.  Mylclireest  (1879),  4  App.  C.  294. 

Tjord  Ilerschell,  in  Magistrates  of  Glasgow  r.  Farie  (1888),  L.  R.  13 
App.  C.  083. 

*  Midhmd  Ry.  Co.  v.  Haunch  wood  B.  <fe  T.  Co.  (1882),  1^.  R.  20  Ch.  D.  552. 
In  tliis  case  a  controversy  arose  under  acts  of  parliament  known  as 

the  *'  railway  clauses  acts."  These  acts,  among  other  things,  prescribe 
the  methods  by  which  railway  companies  !nay  obtain,  bj'  what  is  termed 
"compulsory  purchase,"  land  for  their  road-beds,  stations,  and  other 
necessary  adjuncts.  Similar  acts  are  in 'force  in  both  England  and  Scot- 
land, and  apj)ear  to  be  a  substitute  for  the  condemnation  proceedings  used 
in  tills  country.  The  following  extracts  from  one  of  these  acls  will  servo  to 
show  the  context  under  consideration  in  this  case,  as  well  as  in  a  number 
of  others  which  may  be  referred  to: — 

"And,  with  respect  to  mines  lying  under  orMiear  the  railway,  bo  it 
"enacted, — 

"»Sec.  77.  The  company  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  mines  of  coal, 
"ironstone,  slate,  or  other  ininerals  under  any  land  purchased  by  tiiem, 
"  except  only  sucii  parts  tlieroof  as  shall  be  dug  or  carried  away,"or  used 
"in  the  construction  of  the  works,  unless  the  same  shall  have  been 
"expressly  purchased:  and  all  such  mines  shall  be  deemed  excepted  out 
"of  the  conveyance  of  such  lands,  unless  they  shall  have  been  expressly 
"  named  therein  and  conveyed  thereby." 

Subseciuent  sections  provide  that  the  owner  of  the  minerals  desiring 
to  work  within  forty  yards  of  the  railway  or  under  the  same  must  give 
the  company  notice.  Thereupon  the  company  may  exercise  the  option 
of  purchasing  the  minerals,  the  value  thereof  to  be  ascertained  by 
appraisement.  If  the  company  does  not  give  iiotice  within  thirty  days 
of  the  exercise  of  that  option,  the  owner  of  the  minenils  may  work  under 
the  railway. 

*  Exception  in  grant  of  freehold  in  copyhold  tenement,  by  Duke  of 
Cornwall  (1799),  reserving  "all  mines  and  minerals  within  and  under  the 
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CoproUles  (phosphatic  nodules).' 

The  foregoing  il lustrations  will  serve  to  demonstrate  the 
evolution  of  denotation  referred  to  in  a  preceding  para- 
graph, and  give  a  fair  outline  of  the  meaning  given  to  the 
terms  "  mines  "  and  "  minerals  "  by  the  courts  of  last  resort 
in  England  and  Scotland.  Considering  the  scope  of  this 
treatise,  a  more  critical  review  of  the  English  authorities 
would  serve  no  useful  purpose. 

g  93.  The  American  cases  defining  "mine"  and  "min- 
eral,"—In  America,  until  a  comparatively  recent  period, 
controversies  over  the  construction  of  the  terms  "mines" 
and  "  minerals"  have  been  limited  to  cases  arising,  as  in 
many  of  ihe  English  cases,  out  of  the  use  of  these  terms  in 
conveyances,  leases,  and  the  like,  where  the  context,  or  the 
peculiar  situation  of  the  parties,  or  the  subject  of  the  litiga- 
tion, to  some  extent  at  least,  controlled.  A  brief  review 
of  some  of  these  authorities  will  be  of  interest. 

In  Gibson  v.  Tyson,^  the  supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania 
had  under  consideration  a  grant  reserving  to  the  grantee 
"  all  minerals  or  magnesia  of  any  kind."  This  was  held  to 
include  chromate  of  iron;  but  the  court  intimated  that 
had  it  not  been  for  the  parol  evidence  concerning  the  sup- 
posed character  of  the  land,  and  the  situation  of  the  par- 
ties at  the  time  the  instrument  was  executed,  it  would  have 
excluded  the  substance  afterwards  found  and  designated  as 
chromate  of  iron,  because  it  was  non-metallic,  and  the 
"  great  mass  of  mankind  do  not  consider  anything  mineral 
"  that  is  not  metallic." 

"premises,  with  Tull  and  free  llberLy  of  iuKrena,  egreas,  and  regress,  to 
"dig,  arart'li  for,  aiut  to  take,  uw,  and  wni'k,  for  tile  said  excepted  inluea 
"and  miiielrtlH."    Uoxlr.  Gill  (iy72),  L.  R.  7  Cli.  App.  699. 

Working  for  ebina  clay  in  tills  cue  wai*  by  stripping  tbe  sul!  froui 
the  bed  nml  turning  a  slream  of  walsr  over  tlie  clay,  siinliur  tn  the  tin 
"streamlnj;"  prnolicMd  In  eoine  portions  of  Coruwall,  ami  to  tlie  liydrau- 
lle  prooeats  in  vogne  Iti  tliia  country, 

Loosemoreii.  Tiverton  AN,  IJevon  Ry.Co,(I8S3),  L.  K.32;Cli.  ii.25  — 

oonstriilngBectionTT, "  railway  clniiaeH act  "of  1845.  See,  nn(e,nol«4,  p.  100. 

'  Attorney  Geti.  i'.  Toiiiliiie  (!a77),  L.  R.  5  Cb.  Uiv.  750.      ' 5  Walts,  35. 
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In  Hartvvell  v.  Cainman/  the  New  Jersey  court  of  chan- 
cery, in  construing  the  terms  of  a  conveyance  granting  "all 
"  mines,  minerals,  opened  or  to  be  opened,"  thus  states  its 
views :  — 

"  By  the  use  of  the  terms  *  mines'  and  *  minerals,'  it  is 
"  clear  that  the  grantor  did  not  intend  to  include  evcry- 
"  thing  embraced  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  as  distinguished 
"  from  what  belongs  to  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom. 
"  If  he  did,  he  parted  with  the  soil  itself.  .  .  .  Nor  can  I 
"  see  any  more  propriety  in  confining  the  meaning  of  the 
"  terms  used  to  anv  one  of  the  subordinate  divisions  into 
"  which  the  mineral  kingdom  has  been  subdivided  by  chem- 
"  ists,  either  earthy,  metallic,  saline,  or  bituminous.  .  .  . 
"  I  do  not  think  the  term  should  be  confined  to  the  metals, 
"  or  metallic  ores.  I  cannot  doubt  if  a  stratum  of  salt,  or 
"  even  a  bed  of  coal,  had  been  found,  they  would  have 
"  passed  under  the  grant." 

The  court  holds  that  "paint-stone"  falls  within  the  term 
"  minerals,"  as  the  substance  was  valuable  for  its  mineral 
properties,  could  be  converted  into  a  merchantable  article 
adapted  to  the  mechanical  and  ornamental  arts,  and  was 
embraced  in  the  definition  given  by  men  of  science. 

In  Funk  v.  Haldeman,^  the  supreme  court  of  Pennsyl- 
vania treated  petroleum  oil  as  a  mineral,  saying  that  "  until 
"  our  scientific  knowledge  on  the  subject  is  increased,  that 
"  is  the  light  in  which  the  courts  will  be  likely  to  regard 
"  this  valuable  production  of  the  earth." 

Under  a  statute  of  Pennsylvania,  passed  April  25,  1850, 
it  was  provided  that  suit  in  the  county  where  the  lands 
were  situated  might  be  brought  by  a  tenant  in  common  of 
"  minerals."  Under  this  act  the  court  of  common  pleas  of 
Erie  county'  held  that  petroleum  was  a  mineral,  and  the 
fact  that  it  was  unknown  as  a  product  from  land  at  the 
time  the  act  was  passed  did  not  prevent  its  application. 

In  Griffin  v.  Fellows,^  a  question  arose  as  to  the  con- 
struction of  an  instrument,  executed  in   170G,  leasing  a 

1  10  N.  J.  Eq.  128;  3  Morr.  Min.  Hep.  229;  64  Am.  Dec.  44S. 

2  (1866),  53  Pa.  8t.  229. 

s  Thompson  i>.  Noble  (1870),  3  Pittsb.  201. 

*  (1873),  32  P.  F.  Smith,  114;  8  Morr.  Min.  Rep.  657. 
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tract  of  public  land,  "together  witli  the  mines  or  min-. 
"  erals  of  whatever  description."  There  were  no  opened 
juines  or  quiirries  on  the  premises  at  the  date  of  the  lease. 
Mining  of  coul  was  first  eorameneed  by  the  tenant  in  1810, 
and  quarrying  atone  in  1855,  It  waa  held  by  the  supreme 
court  of  Pennsylvania,  adopting  the  views  of  the  trial 
court,  that  "  the  term  '  minerals'  embraces  everything  not 
"  of  the  mere  surface,  which  is  used  for  agricultural  pur- 
"  poses;  the  granite  of  the  mountains,  as  well  as  metallic 
"ores  and  fossils,  are  comprehended  within  it,'"  and  con- 
sequently that,  "  by  the  terms  of  the  lease,  the  lessee  and 
"  his  assigns  have  the  right  to  mine  coal  and  quarry 
"  stone." 

In  Dunham  v.  Kirkpatrick,°  in  construing  a  deed  con- 
veying a  reservation  of  "all  minerals,"  the  supreme  court 
of  Pennsylvania  held  that  while  it  was  true  that  ]>etroIeura 
waa  a  mineral,  yet  in  popular  estimation  it  was  not  so 
regarded:  and  following  the  rule  of  construction  invoked 
in  Gibson  v.  Tyson,  the  court  concluded,  that  in  contempla- 
tion of  tlie  parties  to  the  iustrument  petroleum  did  not 
pass  by  the  deed. 

The  same  court,  however,  in  a  more  recent  case,*  seems 
to  have  ignored  the  doctrine  of  Dunham  v.  Kirkpatrick. 

The  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  liad  passed  an  act 
providing,  among  other  things,  for  the  mortgaging  of  a 
"  leasehold  of  any  colliery,  mining  land,  manufacturing,  or 
"  other  premises."  In  passing  upon  the  act,  the  court  held 
that  petroleum  was  a  mineral  substance  obtained  from  the 
earth  by  a  process  of  mining,  and  lands  from  which  it  is 
obtained  may,  with  propriety,  be  called  mining  lands. 
Therefore,  the  act  applied  to  and  authorized  a  mortgage  of 
a  leasehold  of  oil  land,  although  the  act  was  passed  before 
p^roleiim  wag  discovered,  substantially  following  the  doc- 
trine announced  in  Thompson  v.  Noble  (mpra). 

<  ClttHfc  tlis  English  caas  ot  Earl  of  Rosse  v.  WalDinan,  baretorore 
referred  tn. 

»  (1882),  101  P».  St.  3ii;  47  Am.  Rep,  B98. 

•Gillu.  Weainii  (18BS),  110  P».  St.  816. 
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The  same  court,  in  a  still  later  case/  holds  that  natural 
gas  is  a  mineral,  although  it  possesses  peculiar  attributes, 
which  require  the  application  of  precedents  arising  out  of 
ordinary  mineral  rights  with  much  more  careful  consid- 
eration, and  terms  it  a  mineral  Jersc  naturw. 

A  recent  case,  decided  by  the  New  York  court  of  appeals,^ 
involved  the  construction  of  two  deeds  executed  by  the 

ft* 

owner  of  a  tract  of  land.  The  first  deed  conveyed  all  the 
"mineral  ores"  in  the  tract,  "reserving  all  other  rights 
"  and  interests  in  said  lands,  save  said  mineral  ores  and 
"  the  riglit  to  raise  and  remove  the  same."  By  the  second 
deed,  which  made  no  reference  to  the  first,  there  was  con- 
veyed to  the  same  grantees  all  the  mineral  and  ores  on  the 
same  tract,  with  the  right  to  mine  and  remove  the  same; 
also,  the  right  to  sink  shafts,  and  sufficient  surface  to  erect 
suitable  buildings  necessary  and  usual  in  mining  and  rais- 
ing ores;  also,  the  right  of  ingress  and  egress  for  mining 
purposes,  and  to  make  exploration  for  minerals  and  ores. 

The  plaintiff  was  the  owner  of  whatever  passed  by  these 
two  conveyances.  The  defendant  was  the  owner  of  what 
remained  of  the  tract.  The  controversy  arose  over  the  right 
of  the  defendant  to  quarry  granite  on  the  tract.  The 
granite  was  discovered  on  the  premises  after  the  first  two 
deeds  were  executed,  but  prior  to  the  acquisition  of  title  by 
defendant.  The  court,  after  reviewing  several  of  the  Kng- 
lish  cases  hereinbefore  cited  and  the  New  Jersey  case  of 
Hartwell  v.  Camman  (supra),  reached  the  conclusion  that 
the  term  "mineral  ores"  used  in  the  first  deed  did  not 
include  granite;  that  the  words  "  minerals  and  ores"  used 
in  the  second  deed,  standing  alone,  would  include  granite; 
that  it  would  be  an  unwarrantable  limitation  to  exclude 
from  the  operation  of  the  grant  beds  of  coal  or  other  non- 
metallic  mineral  deposits  of  commercial  value,  or  to  eon- 
fine  it  to  such  minerals  as  were  known  or  supposed  to  be 
on  the  premises  at  the  time.     But  the  court  held  that  the 

»  Westmoreland  &  Cambria  Nat.  Gas  Co.  v,  De  Witt,  130  Pa.  235. 
*  Armstrong  v.  Lake  Champlain  Granite  Co.,  42  N.  E.  Rep.  18G. 
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context  of  the  second  deed  conveying  the  "niiaeml  and 
"orea"  limited  the  grant  to  such  minerals  as  could  be 
obtained  by  underground  workings;  and  aa  granite  is  not 
so  obtained,  it  did  not  pasa  under  tlie  conveyance. 

The  court  also  held  that  the  meaning  of  tho  words 
"  minerals  and  ores  "  in  a  deed  could  not  be  limited  or  ex- 
plained by  declaration  of  the  parties  thereto  as  to  what  was 
intended  to  be  covered  by  the  deed,  reformation  thereof 
not  being  sought. 

The  foregoing  line  of  authorities  serves  to  illustrate  the 
views  of  the  varions  courts  of  the  United  States  in  dealing 
with  the  terms  "  mines  "  and  "minerals"  in  cases  having 
no  connection  with  the  various  acts  of  congress  which  we 
are  called  upon  to  construe.  In  interpreting  these  acts  it 
cannot  be  demonstrated  that  either  the  English  or  Ameri- 
can cases  have  been  an  appreciable  factor,  or  have  been 
either  cited  or  relied  upon  as  precedents;  yet  it  is  manifest 
that  they  have  exortod  some  influence,  and  that  we  shall 
observe  their  earmarks  ns  we  progress. 

§  94.  "Mineral  lands,"  as  defined  by  the  American 
tribtmala.  —  In  a  preceding  section'  it  lias  been'  assumed 
that  the  term  "mineral  lands"  is  sufficiently  comprehen- 
sive to  embrace  the  various  kindred  designations  found  in 
the  various  acts  of  congress,  and  that  these  various  terms 
may  be,  and  frequently  are,  used  interchangeably.  Upon 
this  assumption,  let  us  consider  what  is  meant  by  the  term 
"  mineral  lands  "  and  its  legal  equivalents. 

On  this  subject  there  has  been  great  uniformity  of  de- 
cision by  those  courts  of  the  states  and  of  the  United 
States  which  have  had  the  most  frequent  occasion  to  con- 
sider the  subject,  and  by  the  land  department.^ 

The  supreme  court  of  California  as  early  aa  1864  gave 
its  views  upon  the  question  in  a  well-considered  case,*  the 
earmarks  of  which  may  be  plainly  observed  in  many,  if 

1  &ee,  ants,  |  en.  '  Ali  Yow  v.  ClioHte, -21  Cnl. Hffi, 

'DBVtsu.Weibboia,  13aU.8.507. 
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"  or  mercantile  purposes,  whether  from  a  mine,  as  the  word 
"  would  seem  to  signify,  or  such  as  stone  or  clay,  which  are 
"  gotten  by  open  working." 

In  the  leading  case  of  Hext  v.  Gill,^  the  house  of  lords 
announced  the  rule  that  a  reservation  of  "minerals"  in- 
cludes every  substance  which  can  be  obtained  from  under- 
neath the  surface  of  the  earth  for  the  purpose  of  profit, 
unless  there  is  something  in  the  context  or  in  the  nature 
of  the  transaction  to  induce  the  court  to  give  it  a  more 
limited  meaning.^ 

In  Attorney-General  v.  Welsh  Granite  Co.,'  Lord  Esher, 
master  of  the  rolls,  said:  — 

"  The  many  cases  which  have  been  cited  go  to  establish 
"  the  definition,  especially  Attorney-General  v.  Mylchreest,^ 
*'  and  Hext  v.  Gill,  where  Mellish,  L.  J.,  states  the  result  of 
"  authorities.  It  is  evident  from  these  cases  that  '  min- 
"  'erals'  means  substances  which  can  be  got  from  beneath 
"  the  surface,  not  by  mining  only,  but  also  by  quarrying, 
'*  for  the  purpose  of  profit." 

In  Magistrates  of  Glasgow  v.  Farie,  before  the  house  of 
lords,  involving  the  interpretation  of  a  reservation  in  an 
act  of  parliament  authorizing  the  construction  of  water- 
works,^ wherein  it  was  provided  that  the  undertakers  of  the 
project  *' shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  mines  of  coal,  iron- 
''  stone,  slate,  or  other  minerals  under  any  land  purchased 
"  bv  them,"  Lord  Ilerschell  thus  announced  his  view:  — 

"  I  think  the  reservation  must  be  taken  to  extend  to  all 
**  bodies  of  mineral  substances  lying  together  in  seams, 
"  beds,  or  strata,  as  are  commonly  worked  for  profit."^ 

In  Loosemore  ?\  Tiverton  &  North  Devon  Rv.  Co.,"  Mr. 
Justice  Fr3%  following  Hext  v.  Gill,  says:  — 

»  (1872),  L.  R.  7  Ch.  App.  699. 

*  This  doctrine  waft  approved  and  followed  in  a  later  case  (Attorne\'- 
General  v.  Tomline  (1877),  L.  R.  5  Cli.  L).  7n0.) 

»  (1887),  35  W.  II.  617. 
M1879),  4  App.  C.  294. 

*  Waterworks  Clauses  Act,  (1847),  10  A  11  Vict.  C.  17. 
8  L.  R.  13  App.  C,  t)So. 

'(1882),  L.  R.  22Ch.D.  25. 


"There  being  no  such  restrictive  context  in  the  present 
"case,  the  inquiry  is  whether  the  clay  which  was  got  out 
"was  clay  which  could  be  worked  for  a  profit." 

Lord  Halsbury,  in  the  Farie  case  (supra),  criticises  the 
doctrine  of  Hext  v.  Gill.     He  says;  — 

"  In  the  first  place,  it  introduces  as  one  olemeat  the  cir- 
"  cumatances  that  the  substance  can  be  got  at  a  profit.  It 
"  is  obvious  that  if  tliat  is  an  essential  part  of  the  defiiii- 
"  tion,  tlie  question  wliether  a  particular  substance  is  or  is 
"not  a  mineral  may  depend  on  the  state  of  the  market; 
"  and  it  may  be  that  a  mineral  one  year  ia  not  a  mineral 
"  the  next.." 

Lord  Herschell,  in  the  same  case,  thus  expresses  his 
views:  — 

"  Id  its  widest  significance  the  word  '  mineral '  probably 
"  means  every  j)rganic  substance  forming  a  part  of  liie  crust 
"  of  the  earth  other  than  the  layer  of  soil  which  sustains 
"  vegetable  life.  In  some  of  the  reported  cases  it  seems  to 
"  be  laid  down  or  assumed  that  to  be  a  mineral  a  thing 
"must  be  of  commercial  value  or  workable  at  a  profit.  Be 
"  that  as  it  may,  it  has  been  laid  down  that  the  word  '  min- 
"  '  erals '  when  used  in  a  legal  document,  or  in  any  act  of 
"  parliament,  must  be  understood  in  its  widest  signification, 
"  unless  there  be  something  in  the  context,  or  in  the  nature 
"  of  the  case,  to  control  its  meaning.'" 

Of  course,  the  element  of  profitable  working  is  in  no 
sense  a  part  of  the  definition  of  the  word  in  its  primary 
or  etymological  sense. 

While  these  criticisms  of  Lord  Herschell  are  plausible 
when  the  primary  or  etymological  signification  of  the  word 
is  considered,  yet  the  doctrine  of  Hext  v.  Gill  and  the  later 
cases  following  it  may  be  fairly  said  to  present  a  reason- 
able definition  in  the  light  of  the  progressi veness  of  the 
age  and  advancement  in  the  natural  sciences,  with  which 
the  courts  seem  to  have  kept  pace. 

This  element  of  commercial  Value,  which  to  a  large  ex- 
tent controls  the  acquisition  of  mining  titles  in  the  United 
States,  is  by  no  means  new.     The  German  codes  contained 
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^  more  for  agriculture  than  mining,  it  is  not  mineral  land, 

*  although  it  may  contain  some  measure  of  gold  or  silver, 

*  and  the  bill  in  this  case  is  drawn  on  that  theor}-  of  the 
'  law.     In  my  judgment,  that  is  the  only  practical  rule 

*  of  decision  that  can  be  applied  to  the  subject.     Nor  can 

*  account  be  taken  in  the  application  of  this  rule  of  profits 

*  that  would  or  might  result  from  mining  under  other  and 

*  more  favorable  conditions  and  circumstances  than  those 
^  which  actually  exist?,  or  may  be  produced  or  expected  in 

*  the  ordinary  course  of  such  pursuit  or  adventure  on  the 

*  land  in  question." 

In  Dughi  V.  Harkins,^  whicli  was  before  the  interior 
department  in  November,  1883,  there  was  a  contest  between 
mineral  and  agricultural  claimants,  the  land  having  been 
returned  as  agricultural  by  the  surveyor-general.  In  dis- 
posing of  it,  Secretary  Teller,  in  a  communication  to  the 
commissioner  of  the  general  land  office,  said:  — 

"The  burden  of  proof  is  therefore  upon  the  mineral 
claimant,  and  he  must  show,  not  that  neigliboring  or 
adjoining  lands  are  mineral  in  character,  or  that  that  in 
dispute  may  hereafter,  by  possibility,  develop  minerals 
in  such  quantity  as  will  establish  its  mineral  rather  than 
its  agricultural  character,  but  that  as  a  present  fact  it  is 
mineral  in  character;  and  this  must  appear  from  actual 
production  of  mineral,  and  not  from  any  theory  that  it 
may  produce  it;  in  other  words,  it  is  fact,  and  not  theory, 
which  must  control  your  office  in  deciding  upon  the  char- 
acter of  this  class  of  land.  Nor  is  it  sufficient  that  the 
mineral  claimant  shows  that  the  land  is  of  little  agricul- 
tural value.  He  must  show  affirmatively,  in  order  to 
establish  his  claim,  that  the  mineral  value  of  the  land  is 
greater  than  its  agricultural  value."  "^ 

Rulings  to  the  same  effect  upon  applications  for  mineral 
patents  are  found  in  decisions  of  the  department  for  many 
years.  They  are  that  such  applications  should  not  be 
granted  unless  the  existence  of  mineral  in  such  quantities 
as  would  justify  expenditure  in  the  effort  to  obtain  it  is 
established  as  a  present  fact.  If  mineral  patents  will  not 
be  issued  unless  the  mineral  exist  in  sufficient  (juantity  to 

^  2  Land  Decisions,  p.  72L 

«  Quoted  in  Davis  v.  Weibbold,  139  U.  S.  507. 
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render  the  land  more  valuable  for  mining  than  for  other 
purposes,  which  cfin  only  be  known  by  developments  or 
exploration,  it  should  follow  that  the  land  may  be  patented 
for  other  purposes,  if  that  fact  does  not  appear,' 

Tlie  leading  case  of  Davis  r.  Weibbold  (supra),  reviews 
these  rulings,  and  so  flearly  affirms  their  doctrine  that 
*  nothing  more  is  requireJ  than  to  freely  quote  this  case. 
Says  the  court:  — 

"  It  would  seem  from  this  uniform  construction  of  that 
"  department  of  the  government  specially  intrusted  with 
"  supervision  of  proceedings  required  for  the  alienation  of 
"  the  public  lands,  including  those  that  embrace  minerals, 
"  and  also  of  the  courts  of  the  mining  states,  federal  and 
"state,  whose  attention  has  been  called  to  the  subject,  that 
"the  exception  of  mineral  lands  from  grant  in  the  acts  of 
"  congress  should  be  considered  to  apply  only  to  such  lands 
*'  as  were  at  the  time  of  the  grant  known  to  be  so  valuable 
"  for  their  minerals  as  to  justify  expenditure  for  their  ex- 
"  traction.  The  grant  or  patent,  where  issued,  would  thus 
"  be  held  to  carry  with  it  the  determination  of  the  proper 
"  authorities  that  the  land  patented  was  not  subject  to  the 
"exception  stated.  There  has  been  no  direct  adjudication 
"  on  this  point  by  this  court,  but  this  conclusion  is  a  legiti- 
"  mate  inference  from  several  of  its  decisions.  It  was  im- 
"  plied  in  the  opinion  in  Deffeback  v.  Hawke,  115  U.S.  392; 
"and  in  the  cases  of  Colorado  C.  &  I.  Co.,  123  U.  8.  307; 
"  United  States  v.  Iron  S.  M.  Co.,  128  U.  S.  673." 

g  96.  Interpretation  of  terms  by  the  land  depart- 
mrat, —  As  in  all  contests  between  agricultural  and  min- 
eral claimants  prior  to  fiual  entry,  in  all  applications  to 
enter  lands  under  the  mining  laws,  and  in  administering 
the  various  grants  to  railroads,  as  to  lands  remaining 
unpatented,  the  land  department  is  the  sole  judge  of  the 
character  of  the  land  and  the  final  arbiter  upon  this  sub- 
ject, it  is  deemed  important  to  supplement  the  foregoing 
seleclion  of  authorities  by  presenting  the  rulings  of  that 
department  ou  the  subject.     They  enter  somewhat  more 

'  UagulU  O,  M.  Co.  V.  Ferguson,  6  L.  D.  218;  NiclioLBa  AbercrombJa, 
W.  31»:  JoUii  Downa,  7  L,  D.  71;  Ciittinf{  i:  RelniiigL,au!t,  Id.  att;  Cres- 
vreH  M.  Co.  v.  Jolinaoii,  S  L.  D.  441);  Tlioiuas  J.  L.ittiey,  0  L.  D.  SU. 
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into  detail,  and  will  furnish  a  reliable  guide  to  those  who 
may  have  occasion  to  deal  with  that  special  tribunal  upon 
the  subject  of  mineral  lands. 

Commissioner  Drummond  ^  thus  enunciates  the  rule 
which  has  since  governed  the  land  department:  — 

"  In  the  sense  in  which  the  term  *  mineral '  was  used  by 
"  congress,  it  seems  difScult  to  find  a  definition  that  will 
"  embrace  what  mineralogists  agree  should  be  included. 
"...  From  a  careful  examination  of  the  matter,  the  con- 
"  elusion  I  reach  as  to  what  constitutes  a  valuable  mineral 
"  deposit  is  this:  That  whatever  is  recognized  as  a  mineral 
"  by  the  standard  authorities  on  the  subject,  where  the 
"  same  is  found  in  quantities  and  quality  to  render  the 
"  land  sought  to  be  patented  more  valuable  on  this  account 
"  than  for  the  purpose  of  agriculture,  should  be  treated  by 
"  the  office  as  coming  within  the  purview  of  the  mining 
"act  of  Mav  10,1872.- 

"  The  only  safe  rule  for  the  department  to  follow  is  that 
"already  laid  down  and  adhered  to  in  many  cases  —  that 
"  the  coal  or  mineral  character  of  the  land  must  be  deter- 
"  mined  by  the  actual  production  from  mining  on  the  tract 
"  in  dispute,  or  by  satisfactory  evidence  that  mineral  (coal) 
"  exists  on  the  land  in  question  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
"  make  the  same  more  valuable  for  mining  than  for  agri- 
"  culture.  .  .  . 

"  It  has  been  repeatedly  held  by  this  department  that 
"  the  proof  of  the  mineral  character  of  the  land  must  be 
"  specific,  and  show  actual  production  of  mineral  there- 
"from;  that  it  is  not  enough  to  show  that  land  in  the 
"  neighborhood,  or  adjoining  lands,  are  mineral  in  charac- 
"  ter,  or  that  the  lands  in  question  may  hereafter  be  found 
"  to  be  mineral.  (Kings  County  v.  Alexander,  5  L.  D.  126; 
"  and  Dughi  v.  Harkins,  2  L.  I).  721.)  The  proof  must  show 
"  satisfactorily  the  mineral  (coal)  character,  and  not  be 
"  based  upon  a  theory.^ 

"  It  is  contended  that  the  mining  statutes  provide  that 
"  in  an  ex  parte  case,  *  land  containing  gold  in  any  (laaniifj/ 
"  '  is  mineral  land,  and  that  they  contemplate  inciuirv  into 
"  *  the  value  of  the  deposit  only  when  the  application  of 
"'the  mineral  locator  conflicts  with  that  of  some  other 
"' locator  or  claimant.'  .  .  . 

^  Cin;.  of  Instructions,  July  15,  1873. 

-  Copp-8  Min.  Dec,  p.  317;  W.  II.  Hooper,  1  L.  D.  5<J1. 

s  Savage  v.  lioynton,  12  L.  D.  iiVZ. 
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"  It  must  be  apparent  that,  for  the  purpose  of  issuing 
"  patent,  there  is  lodged  somewhere  the  authority  and  duty 
"  to  ascertain  whether  a  claim  contains  '  valuable  deposits,' 
"  for  no  otlier  land  can  be  so  acquired.  It  is  equally  clear 
"  that  for  the  same  purpose  such  authority  is  vested  in  this 
"  department,  charged,  as  it  ia,  with  the  determination  of 
"  the  facts  prior  to  the  issuance  of  patent,  Should  the 
"  question  of  the  eliaracter  of  the  laud  be  properly  pre- 
"  sented  at  any  time  before  palenl,  it  would  manifestly  be 
"  the  duty  of  the  department  to  ascertain  whetlier  or  not  the 
"  land  contains  '  valuable  deposits,'  in  an  ex  parte  case  or  a 
"  contest.  The  fact  that  a  claim  is  contested  would  not 
"  change  the  character  of  the  land  to  be  taken  under  this 
"  law.    In  any  event,  it  must  contain  '  valuable  deposits." 

"The  proof  of  the  mineral  character  of  the  land  must 
"  be  specific,  and  based  upon  the  actual  production  of  min- 
"eral;  that  it  is  not  enough  to  show  that  neighboring  or 
"adjoining  lands  are  mineral  in  character,  and  tliat  the 
"  lands  in  controversy  may  hereafter  develop  minerals  to 
"  such  an  extent  as  to  show  its  mineral  character,  but  it 
"  must  appear  from  actual  production  of  mineral,  and  not 
"  from  a  theory  that  the  lands  may  hereafter  produce  it."'" 

The  present  existence  of  mineral  in  such  quantity  as  to 
render  the  land  more  valuable  for  mining  than  agriculture 
must  be  shown,  to  defeat  an  agricultural  entry.' 

"  It  is  not  necessary  that,  to  meet  the  requirements,  there 
"  should  be  upon  the  land  a  mine  in  working  order,  from 
"  which  gold  is  being  actually  produced.  It  is  sufficient  if 
"  it  be  shown  by  satisfactory  proof  that  mineral  exists  in 
"  paying  quantities,  and  such  proof  will  usually  be  based 
"on  mining  operations  or  explorations.  In  the  present 
"  case  it  has  not  been  shown  that  any  raining  has  been 
"  carried  on  on  this  land.  The  evidence  consists  of  the 
"  testimony  of  persons,  most  of  them  claiming  to  be  expert 
"miners,  who  went  upon  this  land  and  jianned  out  small 
"  quantities  of  earth.  The  preponderance  thereof  shows 
"that  the  land  bears  gold,  and  taking  the  testimony  of  the 
"  witnesses  for  the  mineral  claimants  alone,  it  sustains  the 
"conclusion  that  it  is  there  in  paying  quantities."* 

»  Roynl  K.  Piaeer,  13  L.  D.  86. 
•Warren  r.  Stale  of  Colomdo,  UK  D.  H81, 
•Wintera  1\  Bliss,  H  L.  D.  S!t;   Walton  i:  Katteii,  Jil.  51; 
FendoU,  10  L.  D.  5»ii. 

•  Johns  V.  Mhi'sIi  (\sm,  lo  L.  D.  Itli]. 
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"  When  the  development,  and  its  results,  display  such 
"  promise  that  the  prudent,  reasonable  man  would  be  jus- 
"  tified  in  expending  money  and  labor  in  legitimate  min- 
"  ing  operations,  untainted  by  an  appearance  of  speculation, 
"  the  land  must  be  held  mineral  within  the  meaning  of  that 
"  term  as  used  in  the  granting  act.  (Pacific  railroad  acts.) 
"  If  it  was  held  otherwise,  the  mining  industry,  so  far  as  it 
*'  pertained  to  odd  sections  within  the  grant,  would  be  par- 
"  alyzed.  The  rule  is  that  paying  mines  are  only  shown  to 
"  exist  after  years  of  labor  and  much  money  expended  in  the 
"  development.  Prospectors  do  not  find  riches  on  the  sur- 
"  face.  Profit  is  not  received  from  the  grass-roots  down. 
"  They  must  have  an  opportunity  given  them  to  open  the 
"  mine  as  their  means  permit."  ^ 

*'  After  a  careful  consideration  of  the  subject,  it  is  my 
"  opinion  that  where  minerals  have  been  found,  and  the 
"  evidence  is  of  such  a  character  that  a  person  of  ordinary 
"  prudence  would  be  justified  in  the  further  expenditure  of 
"  his  labor  and  means,  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  suc- 
"  cess,  in  developing  a  valuable  mine,  the  requirements  of 
"  the  statute  have  been  met.  To  hold  otherwise  would 
"  tend  to  make  of  little  avail,  if  not  entirely  nugatorj',  that 
"  provision  of  the  law  whereby  *  all  valuable  mineral 
"  *  deposits  in  lands  belonging  to  the  United  States  .  .  . 
"  *  are  .  .  .  declared  to  be  free  and  open  to  exploration  and 
**  *  purchase.'  For,  if  as  soon  as  minerals  are  sliown  to 
"  exist,  and  at  any  time  during  exploration,  before  the 
"  returns  become  remunerative,  the  lands  are  to  be  subject  to 
"  other  disposition,  few  would  be  willing  to  risk  time  and 
"  capital  in  the  attenlpt  to  bring  to  light  and  make  avail- 
*'  able  the  mineral  wealth  which  lies  concealed  in  the  bowels 
"  of  the  earth,  as  congress  obviously  must  have  intended 
"  the  explorers  should  have  proper  opportunity  to  do.''*" 

In  determining  what  constitutes  mineral  land  within 
the  meaning  of  the  acts  of  congress,  we  have  treated  the 
subject  generally,  without  regard  to  the  form  in  whicli  the 
mineral  deposits  occur — i.  e.  whether  "  in  place,"  as  in 
quartz  veins,  or  not  "  in  place,"  as  in  case  of  auriferous 
gravels,  clays,  and  other  substances  usually  encountered  in 
horizontal  beds  or  isolated  deposits.  What  constitutes  a 
vein,  or  lode,  or  whether  a  given  character  of  deposit  may 

J  Casey  v.  N.  P.  R.  K.,  15  L.  D.  430. 

2 Castle  v.Womble,  19  L.  D.  455;  Goldstein  v.  Juneau  Townsite,  23  L.  D.  353. 
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be  located  and  acquired  as  "  in  place,"  nr  not  "  in  place," 
will  be  discussed  under  appropriate  heads  in  other  portions 
of  this  work.  The  rulings  cited  and  definitions  quoted 
apply  equally  to  all  forms  of  deposit. 

§  96.    American  rtiles  of  statutory  interpretation.— In 

addition  to  the  ordinary  canons  of  statutory  interpretation, 
there  are  certain  recognized  rulea  applicable  to  the  acts  of 
congress  which  are  within  the  scope  of  this  treatise.  These 
may  be  briefly  enumerated  as  follows:  — 

(1)  The  mining  laws  are  to  be  read  in  the  light  of  mat- 
ters of  public  history,  relating  to  the  mineral  lands  of  the 
United  States;' 

(2)  Where  a  statute  operates  as  a  grant  of  public  prop- 
erty to  an  individual,  or  the  relinquishment  of  a  public 
interest,  that  construction  should  be  adopted  which  will 
support  the  claim  of  the  government  rather  than  that  of 
the  individual;' 

(3)  In  the  case  of  a  doubtful  or  ambiguous  law,  the  con- 
temporaneous construction  of  those  who  have  been  called 
upon  to  carry  it  into  effect  is  entitled  to  great  respect,  and 
ought  not  to  be  overruled  without  cogent  reasons.' 

We  might  add  a  fourth  rule,  deducible  from  the  forego- 
ing, and  from  the  currentof  American  authority  and  decis- 
ions of  the  land  department,  and  that  is,  that  the  word 
"  mineral,"  as  used  in  these  various  acts,  should  be  under- 
stood in  its  widest  signification.  We  do  not  conceive  that 
there  is  anything  in  the  context  of  the  several  acts,  o_r  in 
their  nature,  to  restrict  its  meaniug.  This  is  practically 
the  English  rule  announced  by  Mr.  Roas  Stewart,  wJiich 
has  heretofore  been  referred  to,  and  which  is  amply  sup- 
ported by  the  highest  English  authority.* 

1  Jenniaoii  Esr.  n.  Kirk,  ns  U.  S.  4nS. 

<  SlidsU  V.  Grandjeau,  111  U.  S.  412;  LeBvenworlh  L.  &  <}.  S.  Co.  v. 
United  8UileB,  1(2  U.  H.  733;  Barden  v.  N,  P.  K.  R.,  154  U.  8.  228. 

«  United  StalflB  i'.  Moore,  95  V.  S.  700;  Brown  v.  United  Slates,  113  U. 
S.  fi(H;  Bsrden  v.  K,  P.  R.  It.,  lal  U.  S.  228. 

•Soe,  ante,  1 01. 
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We  regret  that  this  last  suggested  rule  is  in  conflict  with 
the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state  of  Washing- 
ton (in  the  case  of  Wheeler  v.  Smith)/  wherein  that  court 
seeks  to  limit  the  meaning  of  the  term  "  mineral,"  as  used 
in  the  congressional  mining  laws,  to  metallic  substances.  In 
so  doing  the  court  treats  the  rulings  of  the  land  depart- 
ment as  possessing  no  force  or  virtue,  and  refuses  to  adopt 
the  reasoning  and  conclusions  reached  in  a  parallel  case 
by  the  supreme  court  of  Montana,^  a  court  noted  for  its 
experience  and  ability  in  dealing  specially  with  mining 
questions  and  controversies  arising  out  of  the  mining 
laws.  This  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  Washing- 
ton also  conflicts  with  a  number  of  carefully  considered 
American  cases,  which  will  be  noted  when  we  come  to 
enumerate  the  various  substances  which  have  been  held 
to  be  within  the  reasonable  definition  of  the  term  "min- 
"  eral." 

g  97.  Substances  held  to  be  mineral  by  the  land  depart- 
ment.— Lands  containing  the  following  substances  have 
been  held  by  the  land  department  to  fall  within  the  desig- 
nation of  mineral  lands,  and  as  such  to  be  subject  to  entry 
under  the  mining  laws:  — 

Asphaltuvi;  ^  Nitrate  and  carbonate  of  soda, 
Petrolmm  and  the  minei'al  sulphur,  and  alum ;  ^ 

hydrocarbons;^  Kaolin,  or  china  clay;^ 

Borax  ;^  Mica;^ 

>  32  Pac.  784. 

3  Freezer  v.  Sweeney,  21  Pao.  20;  8  Mont.  508. 

*  Copp's  Min.  Lands,  50.    See,  also,  Gesner  v.  Gus  Co.,  1  James,  N.  S. 
72;  Gesner  v.  Cairus,  2  Allen,  N.  B.  595. 

<  Copp's  Min.  Lands,  100;  Coni'rs'  Letter,  1  Copp's  L.  O.  179;  A.  A. 
Dewey,  9  Copp's  L.  O.  51.  See,  also,  Thompson  v.  Noble,  3  Pittsb.  201; 
Gill  V.  Weston,  110  Pa.  St.  313;  Gird  v.  California  Oil  Co.,  60  Fed.  .531. 
Contra:  Ex  parte  Union  Oil  Co.,  23  L.  D.  222;  Chandler  v.  Slate  of  Cali- 
fornia, Id.,  October  27, 1896. 
,  ^  Copp's  Min.  Lands,  50,  100;  2  Land  Decisions,  707. 

*  Copp's  Min.  Lands,  50;  2  Land  Decisions,  707. 

'  Copp's  Min.  Lands  ,  121;  Id,  17(5;  1  Laud  Decisions,  578. 
»  Copp's  Min.  Lands,  182. 
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Phoaphaic-i ; ' 

BtiUding   alone,    and   atone   of  special 

comtncrcial  viUuc ; ' 
Coal; ' 
Slate  for  roofing  purposes. '" 


Umber ; ' 

Gypsum;'^ 

Limedone; 

Marble;  * 

Diamonds; 

Clay;' 

Salt  lands  are  classified  as  mineral,  and  held  to  be 
reserved  from  railroad  grants :  "  and  originally  the  depart- 
ment permitted  them  to  be  acquired  under  the  mining 
lawa;"^  but  this  was  subsequently  overruled." 

Other  than  the  decisions  and  rulings  of  the  land  depart- 
ment, we  encounter  a  limited  number  of  cases  involving 
specific    substances.    This  is  easily  accounted  for.    The 

'  Copp'9  Min.  Landa,  16!. 
'  Id.  309. 

•  10  Copp'a  L.  O.  50;  12  Land  DeclaioiiH,  1;  Sliopherd  v.  BIrtI,  IT  L.  D, 
82;  Copp's  Mill.  LnnJa,  178;  Id.  309.  See.  hIho,  Frepner  i>.  Sweeiiey,  21 
Pac.  20;  8  Mont.  508.     Contra:  Wboelar  v.  Smilb,  32  Pnc.  784. 

•  Copp's  Mill.  I^anda,  178. 

•  Id.  S8. 

'JkloiiUgue  V.  Dobbs,  9  Copp's  L.  O.  16^. 

'Gitiy  V.  Todd,  18  L,  D.  58.  But  sea  S.  C.  on  review  — 19  L.  D.  i'.h. 
And  lield  not  to  be  mineral  wtthiii  tlie  meaning  at  reaerTatloa  in  railroad 
Kraiits:  Tucker  u.  Florida  Ry.  &  N.  Co.,  19  L.  D.  114. 

'Conliii  ('.  Kelly,  12  L.  D.  l,  overruling  In  re  Bennet,  3  L.  I).  Ilfi; 
MoOlenn  v.  Welnbroeer,  15  L.  D.  370;  Vandoren  n.  I'lested,  18  L.  D.  508; 
DeUaey.  17  L.  D.  120. 

But  beld  not  to  be  excepted  as  mineral  from  grant  to  a  state;  South 
Dakatn  v.  Vermont  8.  Co.,  16  L.  D.  283. 

The  passage  or   the  act  nt   18l»3  (  Sup,  to  Rev.  Slats.,  vol.  li.,  p.  85) 
-  removes  alt  Inture  controversy  on  tlie  subject,  and  permitn  lands  contain- 
ing these  snl>stanc'es  to  be  entered  oit  mineral  lands.  , 

*MoKean  v.  Bu^ll,  Copp's  Mln.  Lands,  343;  Townslte  or  Coalrillc, 
i  Copp's  L.  O.  46;  In  re  Norager,  10  Copp'a  L.  O.  54, 

Coal,  lionever.  Is  disposed  of  under  special  lawH,  and  will  be  sep- 
arately Donsldered  in  aiiotlier  portion  of  Ihls  treatise. 
10  Copp'B  Mln.  Lands,  143. 
«  Eagle  Salt  Works,  Copp's  Min.  Lands,  336. 
1"  Copp's  Min.  Landa,  3;». 
1*7  Land  DeeiUona,  549, 
Salines  are  not  aiibleul  to  disposal  under  Ibe  mining  laws.    Tbe  potioy 
of  tbe  government  wllli  reference  to  this  ohuracter  of  lands  and  the  laws 
regulating  tlieir  disposal  will  be  separately  considered  in  another  portion 
of  this  treatise. 
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land  department  is  the  tribunal  specially  charged  with  the 
determination  of  the  character  of  lands  falling  within  the 
purview  of  the  laws  considered  in  this  treatise.  This  ques- 
tion being  one  of  fact,  the  determination  by  the  depart- 
ment culminating  in  the  issuance  of  a  patent  is  conclusive, 
and  not  open  to  collateral  attack.  Such  controversies  there- 
fore rarely  find  their  way  into  the  courts.  In  a  succeeding 
chapter,  treating  of  placers  and  other  deposits,  will  be  found 
cited  the  few  cases  which  we  have  been  able  to  discover 
upon  the  subject. 

§  98.  Rules  for  determining  mineral  character  of  land. 

— While  it  is  difficult  to  formulate  a  definition  sufficiently 
comprehensive  in  itself  to  cover  all  possible  exigencies,  we 
think  that  a  conservative  application  of  the  rules  governing 
statutory  construction,  heretofore  enumerated  in  connection 
wuth  the  adjudicated  cases  and  rulings  of  the  land  depart- 
ment, permits  us  to  deduce  the  following:  — 

The  mineral  character  of  the  land  is  established  when 
it  is  shown  to  have  upon  or  within  it  such  a  substance  as  — 

(a)  Is  recognized  as  mineral,  according  to  its  chemical 
composition,  by  the  standard  authorities  on  the  subject ; 
or — 

(b)  Is  classified  as  a  mineral  product  in  trade  or  com- 
merce; or  — 

(c)  Such  a  substance  (other  than  the  mere  surface  which 
may  be  used  for  agricultural  purposes)  as  possesses  economic 
value  for  use  in  trade,  manufacture,  the  sciences,  or  in  the 
mechanical  or  ornamental  arts ;  — 

And  it  is  demonstrated  that  such  substance  exists  therein 
or  thereon  in  such  quantities  as  render  the  land  more 
valuable  for^the  purpose  of  removing  and  marketing  the 
substance  than  for  any  other  purpose,  and  the  removing 
and  marketing  of  which  will  yield  a  profit;  or,  it  is 
established  that  such  substance  exists  in  the  lands  in  sucli 
quantities  as  would  justify  a  prudent  man  in  expending 
labor  and  capital  in  the  effort  to  obtain  it. 


CHAPTER  II, 


THE  PUBIJC  SURVEYS  AND  THE  RETURN  OF  THE  SUR- 
VEYOR-GESERAU. 


{  103,    Oeologlcal  aiifveys. 

}  101.    G«neral  Rvatem  of  land  si 


i  105.    What    1 

veyor-gaiienil'a  return, 
il  lOB.    Piimn  facie  aba-moletot  land 

eslalilialied  by  the  retnrn. 
i  IQT.    Cliaracter  of  luilil,  wllen  and 
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^  102.  No  general  classification  of  lands  as  to  their 
character. — No  goiieral  systematic  classification  of  the 
public  lllIlli.'^,  uecoriiing  to  their  mineml  or  iiod -mineral 
character,  for  the  purpose  of  sale  or  other  disposal,  baa  ever 
been  attempted. 

Geological  examination  and  sarvej'  of  lands  in  the  Lake 
Superior  district,  and  in  the  Chippewa  land  district,  in 
Wisconsin,  were  provided  for  by  acts  of  congress,  passed 
in  1847.' 

These  acts  conferred  authority  on  the  president  to  sell 
at  public  auction  such  land  as  contained  copper,  lead,  or 
other  valuable  ores,  at  the  minimum  price  of  five  dollars 
per  acre.  And  such  examination  and  survey  were  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  the  character  of  the  lands  in  these 
regions,  for  the  express  purpose  of  sale  as  mineral  lands. 

But  three  years  later  (September  '26,  1850),  this  policy 
was  abandoned,  and  this  class  of  lands  in  these  districts 
was  directed  to  be  sold  in  the  same  manner,  at  the  mini- 
mum price,  and  with  the  same  rights  of  pre-emption  as 
other  public  lauds." 

'  Marcli  I,  1847,  9  SUts.  at  I-arge,  IW;  March  3,  184T,  Jd.  170. 
•Publfa  Domalii.  308-309. 
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§  103.  Qeological  surveys. — Since  then  extensive  geo- 
logical surveys  have  been  and  are  now  being  made  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  States;  but  although  these 
surveys  are  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  interior,  and  are  of  great  economic  as  well  as 
scientific  value,  the  results  obtained  perform  no  function 
in  the  public  land  system,  are  not  noted  in  the  tract-books 
in  the  different  land  oflSces,  and  are  not  necessarily  con- 
sidered in  determining  the  mineral  or  non-mineral  charac- 
ter of  the  land  embraced  within  the  limits  of  the  geological 
survey. 

g  104.  Qeneral  system  of  land  surveys. —  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  common  knowledge  that  the  public  lands  are  ordi- 
narily surveyed  into  rectangular  tracts,  bounded  by  lines 
conforming  to  the  cardinal  points.  These  surveys  are 
made  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  United 
States  surveyors-general  in  their  respective  surveying  dis- 
tricts. The  actual  surveys  in  the  field  are  conducted  by 
deputies  appointed  by  the  surveyors-general,  to  whom  all 
reports  are  primarily  made. 

In  prosecuting  work  in  the  field,  the  deputies  are  charged 
with  the  duty  of  noting  at  the  end  of  their  notes  of  survey 
coal  banks  or  beds,  peat  or  turf  grounds,  minerals,  and 
ores,  with  particular  description  of  the  same  as  to  quality 
and  extent,  and  all  "  diggings"  therefor;  also,  salt  springs 
and  licks,  together  with  a  general  d^cription  of  the  town- 
ship in  the  aggregate,  as  respects  the  face  of  the  country, 
its  soil  and  geological  features,  timber,  minerals,  water,  and 
the  like.* 

g  105.  What  coDStitutes  the  surveyor- general's  re- 
turn,—  The  original  field-notes  and  accompanying  data, 
with  a  topographical  sketch  of  the  country  surveyed,  are 
returned  to  the  surveyor-general,  w^ho  examines  them,  and, 
if  found  correct,  approves  them,  whereupon  tlie  draughts- 
man  protracts  the  same  on  township  plats  in  triplicate. 

*  Instructions  to  surveyors-general,  Public  Domain,  575  et  seq. 
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After  approving  the  plata,  the  Burveyor-general  files  the 
orignal  in  his  ofBce,  the  duplicate  is  sent  to  the  local 
land  office,  to  enable  the  register  and  receiver  to  dia- " 
pose  of  the  lands  embraced  in  the  several  townships,  and 
the  triplicate  is  transmitted  to  the  commissioner  of  the 
general  land  office.  These  approved  field-not«s,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  township  plats  protracted  in  the  office, 
constitute  what  is  known  as  the  surveyor-general'-s  return.  ■ 

'i  106.  Prima  facie  character  of  land  established  by 
the  return. —  The  lauds  embraced  in  the  survey  are 
treated  prima  fade  as  being  of  the  character  shown  by  this 
return,  and  are  said  thenceforward  to  be  borne  on  the 
official  records  as  agricultural,  timber,  or  mineral  land, 
according  to  the  facts  developed  by  the  return.  If  lands 
are  noted  on  the  plat  as  mineral,  they  are  prima  facie  min- 
eral lands,  and  no  entry  thereof  will  be  permitted,  except 
under  the  mining  laws,  until  the  presumption  arising  from 
the  return  is  overcome  by  satisfactory  proofs.' 

A  return  by  the  surveyor  that  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth 
sections  granted  to  the  states  for  school  purposes  are  min- 
eral, and  the  approval  of  his  field-notes  and  plata,  and  the 
filing  thereof  in  the  general  land  office,  are  a  sufficient 
determination  that  the  lands  are  mineral  to  authorize  a 
selection  of  indemnity  school  lands  by  the  state." 

If  the  lands  are  not  returned  as  mineral,  the  presump- 
tion obtains  that  they  are  agricultural  in  character,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  entered  under  the  mining  laws  until 
the  return  is  contradicted.  At  all  inquiries  held  for  the 
purpose  of  investigating  the  character  of  surveyed  lands, 
this  return  has  been  said  to  rank  as  a  deposition.^ 

It   is   unnecessary  to  say  that   this  return  is  open   to 

>  Gold  Mill  q.  M.  Co.  V.  IhIi,  5  Ore.  104;  Conell  u,  LaiumerH,  10  Suw. 
246;  Jolinaton  v.  Morris,  72  Fad.  890;  Dobbs'  PUcer.  1  L.  D.  567;  Dugbi  v. 
Harkin*,  2  L.  D.  721;  Cole  v,  Dfarklej,  Id.  S47;  Hoogier  v,  Ferguson,  Id. 
712;  Roberis  v.  Jepaon,  4  L.  D.  GO. 

'Joiinslonif.  Morris,  72  Fed,  8110;  Jn  re  Stole  ot  California,  2.^  L.  D.  423. 

•Kirby  v.  Lesvia,  39  Fed.  00;  United  States  v.  Breward,  16  Peters,  147; 
United  States  K.  Hbumob.  Id.  196. 
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contradiction.'  It  concludes  no  one.^  When  a  legal  mineral 
location  (which,  of  course,  must  be  based  upon  a  discovery) 
has  been  made,  the  slight  presumption  in  favor  of  the 
return  is  overcome,  and  the  burden  of  proof  shifts  to  the 
party  attacking  the  mineral  claim.'  But  evidence  of  an 
actual  discovery  is  necessary.  A  mere  location  certificate 
will  not  be  sufficient.^  The  allowance  of  a  mineral  entrv 
of  a  tract,  as  a  matter  of  course,  overcomes  a  return  as 
agricultural.^ 

While  the  rule  which  treats  the  surveyor-general's 
return  as  establishing  prima  facie  the  character  of  the  land 
is  a  convenient  one  in  controversies  arising  between  indi- 
viduals over  an  asserted  right  to  enter  public  lands,  as 
determining  upon  whom  rests  the  burden  of  proof,  it  has 
been  productive  of  iniquitous  results  in  administering  the 
colossal  land  grants  to  railroad  companies;  and  we  are  jus- 
tified in  asserting  that  its  force  as  a  universal  rule  has  been 
materially  weakened,  if  not  absolutely  destroyed,  by  the 
recent  decisions  of  both  the  land  department  and  the 
courts  of  last  resort. 

When  it  is  considered  that  sections  of  one  mile  square 
are  the  smallest  tracts  the  outboundaries  of  which  the  law 
requires  to  be  actually  surveyed  ;  that  the  minor  subdivis- 
ions are  not  surveyed  in  the  field,  but  are  defined  by  law, 
and  protracted  in  the  surveyor-general's  office  on  the  town- 
ship plats,  the  lines  being  imaginary;^  that  surveyors,  as  a 
rule,  are  neither  practical  miners  nor  geologists;  that  they 
are  compensated  not  for  the  volume  of  information  fur- 
nished as  to  the  character  of  the  lands,  but  for  the  number 
of  linear  miles  surveyed  in  the  field  ;  that  their  investiga- 
tion as  to  the  character  of  the  land  is  wholly  superficial, — 

» Caledonia  M.  Co.  v.  Rowen,  2  L.  D.  714. 

2  Winscott  V,  N.  P.  R.  R.,  17  L.  1>.  274. 

'State  of  Washington  v,  McBride,  18  L.  D.  199;  N.  P.  R.  R.  v.  Marshall, 
17  L.  D.  545;  Sweeney  v.  N.  P.  R.  R.,  20  L.  D.  394;  Rhodes  v.  Treas,  21  L. 
D.  502. 

♦Etling  V,  Potter,  17  I..  D.  424;  Berry  i;.  C.  P.  R.  R.,  lo  L.  D.  403. 

» Johns  V.  Marsh,  15  L.  D.  190;  Walton  v.  Batten,  14  L.  D.  54. 

•Public  Domain,  184. 
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it  would  seem  that  but  little  weight  should  be  given  to 
these  returns.  If  the  surveyor,  in  subdividing  a.  township 
into  sections,  encounters  a  niiuc  in  active  operation,  we 
may  find  some  mention  of  that  fact  in  his  field-notes;  but 
usually  he  does  not  go  beyond  this.  A  fair  ilhistration  of 
the  unreliability  of  these  returns  in  this  respect  may  be 
found  in  almost  all  the  mineral  districts  over  which  the 
public  surveys  have  been  extended.  We  note  the  follow- 
ing caustic  criticism  of  the  land  department  itself  on  this 
subject.  In  an  official  communication  (March  11,  1872) 
from  Mr.  Drummond,  commissioner  of  the  general  land 
office,  to  Mr.  Delano,  secretary  of  the  interior,  the  commis- 
sioner says : — 

"  To  illustrate  the  unreliability  of  the  surveyors'  re- 
"  turns  as  to  the  character  of  these  lands,  and  the  absolute 
"  necessity  for  the  rule  which,  with  your  advice  and  con- 
"  sent,  I  have  adopted,  it  may  be  proper  to  refer  in  this 
"  connection  to  some  of  the  applications  for  patents  for 
"  mines  in  California,  the  lands  embracing  which  were 
"  returned  on  the  official  township  plats  as  agricultural  in 
"  character,  the  existence  of  mines  therein  not  becoming 
"  known  to  this  office  until  after  the  receipt  of  such  appli- 
"  cations  for  mining  title." 

(Here  follows  a  list  of  thirty-five  mines.) 

"The  foregoing  claims  are  all  within  the  Sacramento 
"  district,  and  many  more  could  be  enumerated  were  it 
"  necessary  to  illustrate  the  want  of  reliability  of  the  sur- 
"  veyor's  returns  as  to  the  character  of  these  lands.  .  .  , 
"  But  witli  the  kind  of  returns  furnished  it  is  totally 
"  impossible  to  determine  whether  any  given  tract  in  the 
"mineral  district  is  properly  agricultural  land  within  the 
"meaning  of  the  law  or  not,  or  whether  this  office  could, 
'*  with  a  due  regard  for  the  execution  of  the  law,  proceed 
"to  patent  such  as  agricultural  land,  without  further 
"  iuvestigation.'" 

And  in  an  earlier  communication  the  same  commis- 
sioner uses  the  following  apt  language :  — 

"I  am   impressed  with  the  conviction  that  it  is  neltlier 


■ny    with   the  spirit   or    intent  of   the 
'  Copp'a  MIo.  Decision!',  30S. 


law; 


of 
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"  congress,  nor  with  the  true  public  policy,  to  sanction  the 
"  indiacriminate  absorption  of  ibe  lands  in  what  has  here- 
"tofore  been  known  as  the  reserved  mineral  belt  in  the 
"  public  domain  under  laws  only  applicable  to  lands  clearly 
"  non-mineral,  simply  because  the  deputy  surveyors  failed 
"  to  return  the  same  as  mineral  iu  character.  This  view  is 
"  strengthened  by  tlie  fact  that  very  many,  in  fact  the 
"majority,  of  the  applications  for  mineral  patents,  are  found 
"upon  consulting  our  ofiBcial  township  plats  to  be  within 
"subdivisions  not  reported  as  mineral  in  character."' 

In  a  circular  letter  issued  in  December,  1871.  to  the  regis- 
ters and  receivers  of  land  offices  in  the  mining  regions  of 
California,  instructing  them  to  withhold  from  agricultural 
entry  a  large  number  of  townships,  (be  same  commissioner 
thus  expresses  his  views;  — 


"  Experience  having  shown  tliat  this  office  can  not  with  ' 
"  any  degree  of  safety  judge  of  the  character  of  these  lands, 
"  whether  mineral  or  agricultural,  from  the  data  furnished 
"  by  such  returns,  and  there  being  no  authority  of  law  for 
"  the  employment  of  a  competent  geologist  to  investigate 
"  the  matter,  the  head  of  the  department  has,  in  consid- 
"  eration  of  the  public  interests  and  to  prevent  the  indis- 
"  criminate  absorption  of  the  mineral  lands  of  the  public 
"  domain  through  the  instrumentality  of  insufficient  returns, 
"  found  it  imperatively  necessary  to  adopt  the  course  herein 
"  announced,  both  for  the  protection  of  those  who  have 
"  already  expended  time,  capital,  and  labor  in  opening  and 
"  developing  these  mines,  and  those  of  the  citizens  of  the 
''  United  States  who  may  hereafter  desire  to  exercise  their 
"  legal  right  to  do  so."' 

In  the  liglit  of  these  conceded  facts,  it  is  a  marvel  that 
either  the  land  department  or  the  courts  ever  announced 
the  doctrine  that  such  returns  were  prima  Jack  evidence 
of  anything  save  their  own  inherent  weakness  and  insuf- 
ficiency for  ihis  purpose. 

The  question  as  to  the  effect  of  these  returns  was  before 
the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  in  a  recent  case,'  in 
which  Justice  Field,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
said:  — 

' Copp'a Mill.  Decisions,  2a7.         =  JJiirdon  i.  K.  P.  H.  R.,  1,'>4  U.  .S.  288. 
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"  Some  weiglit  is  sought  to  be  given  by  counsel  of  the 
"  plaintiff  to  tlie  allegation  that  the  lands  in  controversy 
"  are  inchided  in  the  section  which  was  surveyed  in  1868. 
"and  a  plat  thereof  filed  by  the  surveyor  in  the  local  land 
"  office  in  September  of  that  year,  from  which  it  is  asserted 
"  that  the  character  of  the  land  was  ascertained  and  deter- 
"  rained,  and  reported  to  be  agricultural,  and  not  mineral. 
"  But  the  conclusive  answer  to  such  alleged  determination 
"  and  report  is  that  the  matters  to  which  tiiey  relate  were 
"  not  left  to  the  surveyor-general.  Neither  he  nor  any  of 
"  his  subordinates  was  authorized  to  determine  finally  the 
"  character  of  any  lands  granted,  or  make  any  binding 
"  report  thereon. 

"  Information  of  the  character  of  all  lands  surveyed  is 
"  required  of  surveying  officers,  so  far  as  knowledge  respect- 
"  ing  them  is  obtained  iu  the  course  of  their  duties,  but 
"  they  are  not  clothed  with  authority  to  especially  examine 
"as  to  these  matters  outside  of  their  other  duties,  or  to 
"  determine  them,  nor  does  their  report  have  any  binding 
"  force.  It  is  simply  an  addition  made  to  the  general  infor- 
"  mation  obtained  from  different  sources  on  the  subject." 

§  107.    Character  of  land,  when  and  how  eatablished. 

— The  character  of  a  given  tract  of  iund  is  nlwiiys  a  ques- 
tion of  fact,  to  be  determined,  generally  speaking,  by  the 
land  department,  on  hearings  ordered  for  that  purpose,  or 
at  the  time  patent  i-s  applied  for,  and  the  decision  of  the 
department,  culminating  in  the  issuance  of  a  patent,  is  final.' 
The  precise  point  of  time  when  the  character  of  a  given 
tract  of  land  is  to  be  determined  will  depend  somewhat 
upon  the  nature  of  the  right  asserted,  and  the  date  to 
which  it  is  supposed  to  relate.  This  subject  will  be  fully 
discussed  under  appropriate  heads,  when  considering  the 
various  congressional  grants  out  of  which  mineral  lands 
are  reserved,  and  the  various  methods  of  acquiring  public 
lands  other  than  mineral,  and  in  the  chapter  treating  of 
the  land  department  and  its  functions. 

I  Pao.  M.  it  M.  Co.  I).  Spargo, S Saw. 017;  Cowell  t>.  Lmmmere,  lOSjtw.  25Sj 
Harden  v.  N.  V.  R.  R.,  IM  U.  S.  288;  Gale  v.  Best,  78  Cal.  33o;  Dahl  v.  Mont, 
C.  Co.,  132  U.  S.  364;  Dahl  v.  Itaunbeiin,  Id.  200:  Carter  v.  Thompson,  05 
Fed.  329. 
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Article  I.    Introductory. 

I II.  Mexican  Grants. 

III.    Grants   to   States   for   Educational    and    Internal 
Improvement  Purposes. 

IV.  Railroad  Grants. 
V.    Townsites. 

VI.  Indian  Reservations. 

VII.  Military  Reservations. 

VIII.  National  Park  and  Forest  Reservations. 

IX.  Homestead  and  other  Agricultural  Claims. 

X.  Occupancy  without  Color  of  Title. 

Article  I.     Introductory. 

i  112.    Only  public  lands  subject  to  appropriation  under  the  mining  laws. 

g  112.  Only  public  lands  subject  to  appropriation 
under  the  mining  laws. — The  mineral  character  of  a  given 
tract  of  laud  having  been  ascertained  as  a  present  fact, 
according  to  the  rules  enunciated  in  a  preceding  chapter, 
it  becomes  necessarv  to  determine  the  status  of  the  land  as 
to  title  and  possession  before  any  legal  right  of  appropria- 
tion under  the  mining  laws  can  be  asserted  and  maintained 
by  the  mineral  chiimant.  Only  public  mineral  lands  can 
be  entered  under  the  mining  laws.  Land  to  which  anv 
claim  or  right  of  others  has  legally  attached  does  not  fall 
within  the  definition  of  "public  hind." 

While  under  the  system  in  vogue  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  in  Mexico,  and  the  South  American  rei)ublics, 
mining  privileges   may  be  acquired  in   lands  of  private 
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proprietors  under  certain  restrictions  and  governmental 
regulations,  no  such  riglit  exists  in  this  country,  and  lands 
held  in  private  ownership  can  not  be  invaded,'  The  land 
sought  to  be  entered  upon  as  mineral  hind  must  bo  free, 
open,  public  land,  and  not  legally  reserved,  appropriated, 
dedicated  to  any  other  use  or  purpose,  or  otherwise  legally 
disposed  of.  As  to  whether  a  given  tract  of  land  sought  to 
be  entered  as  mineral  is  free  and  open  to  acquisition 
.  under  the  mining  laws,  is  sometimes  a  difficult  question  to 
solve.  To  enable  us  to  intelligently  deal  with  this  subject, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  the  various  methods  by 
which  the  government  parts  with  its  title  to  its  lands,  its 
obligation  under  treaties  of  cession,  the  nature  and  extent 
of  grants  previously  made,  and  the  reservations  of  certain 
parts  of  its  territory  made  for  public  purposes,  pursuant  to 
special  laws. 
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^  114.    Ownership  of   miiiea   under  Mexican    law. — 
Under   the  hnvs  in   fort;e    in    Mexico  at  the  date  of   the 
'  llldillo  UoiigB  V.  MorL'Bcl  M.  Co..  14  Cai.  .tro. 
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treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  mines,  whether  in  public  or 
private  property,  belonged  to  the  supreme  government.^ 

No  interest  in  the  minerals  of  gold  and  silver  passed  by 
a  grant  from  the  government  of  the  land  in  which  they 
were  contained,  without  express  words  designating  them. 
Such  grant  only  passed  an  interest  in  the  soil  distinct  from 
that  of  the  minerals." 

The  interest  in  minerals  was  conveyed  through  the 
operation  of  the  mining  ordinances,  or  by  proceedings 
upon  denouncement,  when  a  mine,  once  discovered  and 
registered,  had  been  abandoned  and  forfeited.' 

Mining  rights  under  the  Mexican  laws  were  held  upon 
conditions  not  affecting  the  title  to  the  land  as  derived 
under  the  ordinary  conveyances;  and  such  rights  might  be 
acquired  and  held  by  others  besides  the  owner  of  the  land 
under  the  ordinary  grants,  and  were  terminable  when,  by 
their  use,  the  minerals  contained  in  the  soil  were  wholly 
removed.'* 

In  other  words,  there  was  a  severance  of  the  title  to  the 
minerals  from  the  title  to  the  land.  The  minerals,  par- 
ticularly gold,  silver,  and  quicksilver,  were  jura  regalia, 
and  were  considered  to  belong  to  the  supreme  government 
in  virtue  of  its  sovereignty. 

This  was  substantially  the  law  of  the  ceding  country  at 
the  date  of  the  ratification  and  exchange  of  the  treaty. 

g  116.  Nature  of  title  conveyed  to  the  United  States 
by  the  treaty. —  By  the  treaty  of  cession,  all  of  the  prop- 
erty theretofore  belonging  to  Mexico  within  the  limits 
defined  by  the  compact  between  the  two  nations  passed  to 
the  United  States.* 

The  government  of  the  United  States  was  based  upon 
different  theories  from  that  of  the  ceding  country.     By  the 

iCastillero  v.  United  States,  2  Black,  17. 
«  Fremont  r.  Flower,  17  Cal.  199. 

3 Fremont  v.  Flower,  17  Cal.  199;  United  States  v.  San  Pedro  etc,  Co. 
17  Pac.  407;  United  States  r.  Castillero,  2  Black,  17. 
<  Castillero  v.  United  States,  2  Black,  17. 
*  Fremont  r.  Flower,  17  Cal.  199. 
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^operation  of  the  treaty,  none  of  the  Mexican  theories  of 
l^govemment  were  ingrafted  upon  the  American  system. 
f  The  ownership  conferred  by  the  cession  was  not  an  inci- 
[  dent  of  sovereignty,  and  the  United  States  hold  the  inin- 
jerala  and  the  lands  in  which  they  are  found  juat  as  they 
Lhold  any  other  puhlic  property  which  they  acquired  from 
I  Mexico.' 

No  foreign  government  could,  by  treaty  or  otherwise, 
I  impart  to  the  United  States  any  of  its  sovereign  preroga- 
I  tives;  nor  have  the  United  States  the  capacity  to  receive 
f  or  power  to  exercise  tliem.  Every  nation  acquiring  terri- 
I  tory  by  treaty  or  otherwise  must  hold  it  subject  to  the  con- 
[istitution  and  laws  of  its  own  government,  and  not  accord- 
1  ing  to  those  of  the  government  ceding  it.- 

g  116.    Obli^tion  of  tbe   United    States  to  protect 
rights  accrued  prior  to  the  cesaion. —  It  is  a  matter  of 
political   history  that  witliin  the  territory  ceded,  particu- 
larly within  the  area  now  comprising   the  states  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Colorado  and  the  territories  of  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona,  and  to  a  limited  extent,  perhaps,  in  other  states, 
'  rights  were  asserted  to  a  large  number  of  tracts  of  land  by 
title  derived  from  the  ceding  nation.     These  tracts  varied 
in  area  from  comparatively  few  acres  to  immense  bodies  of 
land,  in  some  instances  embracing  principalities  within 
their  claimed  boundaries.     Most  of  these  claimed  grants 
were  either  grants  for  colonization  or  for  the  purposes  of 
stock -raising  and  agriculture.     A  very  few  were  for  mines 
1  claimed  to  have  been  acquired  under  the  mining  ordinances. 
Moat  of  them  were  inchoate — that  is  to  say,  something 
remained  to  be  done  to  either  perfect  and  establish  the  title 
or  to  Sx  the  boundaries.     Many  were  spurious  am!  fraudu- 
,'  lent,     As  to  all  these  asserted  rights,  the  treaty  of  Ouada- 
!•  lupe  Hidalgo  imposed  upon  the  government  of  the  United 
I  Btates  the  obligation  to  protect  titles  acquired  under  Mexi- 

1  Fremont  v.  Flower,  ITCiil.  IJW, 
'  Pollftnl  V.  H«(t"ii,3  How.  21;;. 
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can  rule.*  This  obligation  was  imposed  upon  our  govern- 
ment by  international  law  independent  of  treaty  stipu- 
lation.^ 

These  rights  were  consecrated  by  the  law  of  nations.^ 
A  right  of  any  validity  before  the  cession  was  equally  valid 
afterwards.**  The  duty  of  providing  the  mode  of  securing 
these  rights  and  of  fulfilling  the  obligations  imposed  upon 
the  United  States  belonged  to  the  political  department  of 
the  government.  Congress  might  either  itself  discharge 
that  duty  or  delegate  it  to  the  judicial  department."^ 

§117.  Adjustment  of  claims  to  Mexican  grants  in 
Oalifomia. —  With  reference  to  Mexican  grants  in  Cali- 
fornia, congress  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  board  of 
land  commissioners,®  to  whom  all  persons  claiming  lands 
by  virtue  of  any  right  or  title  derived  from  the  Spanish  or 
Mexican  government  were  required  to  present  their  claims. 
The  action  of  the  commissioners  was  subject  to  review  by 
the  United  States  district  court,  and  the  right  to  appeal  to 
the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  was  given.  Under 
this  act  most  of  the  Mexican  land  grants  in  California  were 
adjudicated,  and  patents  issued  for  such  as  were  ultimately 
confirmed.  A  similar  method  had  been  pursued  with 
reference  to  grants  claimed  in  the  territory  ceded  by  Spain 
and  France.^ 

The  government  of  the  United  States,  when  it  came  to 
consider  this  statute,  was  not  without  large  experience  in 
a  somewhat  similar  class  of  cases  arising  under  the  treaties 
for  the  purchase  of  Florida  from  Spain  and  the  territory 

1  Peralta  r.  United  States,  3  Wall.  431;  Kiiicfht  v.  U.  S.  Land  Assn.,  142 
U.  S.-161. 

'Strother  v,  Lucas,  12  Peters,  410. 

»  United  "States  v,  Moreno,  1  Wall.  40<);  1  Wharton's  Internat.  Dig.,  ^  4. 

*  United  State.s  v.  Moreno,  1  Wall.  400;  Interstate  L.  Co.  v.  Maxwell  L. 
G.  Co.,  139  U.  S.  569. 

ftAstiazaran  r.  Santa  llita  L.  &  M.  Co.,  148  U.  S.  SO;  l)e  la  Croix  v. 
Chamberlain,  12  Wheat.  099;  Chouteau  v.  Eckhart,  2  How.  344;  Taineling 
v.  U.  S.  Freehold  Co.,  93  U.  S.  (J44. 

«  Act" of  March  3, 1851, 9  Stats,  at  Large,  <>31. 

'Public  Domain,  375. 
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of  Louisiana  from  France.  In  the  latter  case,  particularly,  a 
very  much  larger  number  of  claims  by  private  individuals 
exi9t«d  to  the  soil  acquired  by  the* treaty,  some  of  whom 
resided  on  the  lands  wliiclj  tliey  claimed,  while  others  did 
not,  and  the  titles  asserted  were  as  diverse  in  their  nature 
as  those  arising  under  tlie  cession  from  Mexico.' 


I  118.  Adjustment  of  claims  to  Mexican  grants  in 
other  states  and  territories. —  As  to  claimed  Mexican 
gniiils  situiiU'd  williin  tlic  ti-rritory  of  New  Mexico,  con- 
gress, on  July  22,  1854,  passed  an  act^  providing,  among 
other  things,  that  the  surveyor-general  for  that  territory 
should  examine  into  and  report  to  the  interior  depart- 
ment upon  the  status  of  private  land  claims  within  his 
jurisdiction.  The  provisions  of  this  act  were  extended  lo 
Colorado  by  the  act  of  February  28,  1861,"  and  to  Arizona 
|-by  the  act  of  February  24,  1863.' 

Some  of  the  grants  so  reported  upon  under  these  acta 

P  were  presented   to  congress,  and  were  confirmed.     But  by 

I  &r  the  greater  proportion  awaited  the  passage  of  some  gen- 

^eral  law  providing  a  uniform  method  of  adjustment.    Such 

I  law  was  passed  March  3,  1891.' 

This  act  created  a  court  of  private  land  claims,  consist- 
Hng  of  a  chief  justice  and  four  associate  justices,  to  which 
f  tribunal  all  persons  claiming  lands  within  the  limits  of 
I  Cie  territory  derived  by  the  United  Stales  from  the  repub- 
I  lie  of  Mexico,  and  now  embraced  within  the  territories  of 
[.New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  the  states  of  Nevada,  Colo- 
I  rado,  Wyoming,  and  Utaii,  are  called  upon  to  submit  their 
I  claims.'  This  court  has  had  submitted  to  it  a  large  num- 
r'ber  of  claimed  grants.     It  has  confirmed  some,  and  rejected 

'fioliUerv.  DamlnKLiez,  130  U.  S.  23S. 
1 10  Stats,  at  Large,  3Dtl. 
■l2Suts.Ht  LarjjG.lT2. 
•/d.OtM. 

'26  State,  at  I^rge,  ff:A. 

'Tbe  Callforula  ael  re<]liil'ed  nil  ctasnes  of  claimed  graula  lo  be  pre- 
Mnted,  whether  perfect  or  liichoute.  Tbe  act  of  1801  leavsa  it  optional 
Villi  tbe  owner  ot  a  perfaut  graut  to  preseiit  it  or  not,  as  be  aeea  fit. 
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others.  Many  are  still  being  litigated.  This  act  may  be 
said  to  be  drawn  on  lines  parallel  to  the  one  passed  for 
California,  but,  in  one  respect  at  1-east,  it  makes  a  radical 
innovation.  The  California  act  made  no  mention  of  or 
reference  to  mineral  lands  distinctively.  The  law  under 
which  the  court  of  private  land  claims  has  been  and  is  now 
acting  contains  the  following  provision :  — 

"No  allowance  or  confirmation  of  any  claim  shall  con- 
"  fer  any  right  or  title  to  any  gold,  or  silver,  or  quicksilver 
"  mines,  or  minerals  of  the  same,  unless  the  grant  claimed 
"  effected  the  donation  or  sale  of  such  mines  or  minerals  to 
"  the  grantee,  or  unless  the  grantee  has  become  otherwise 
"entitled  thereto  in  law  or  equity;  but  all  such  mines 
"and  minerals  shall  remain  the  property  of  the  United 
"States,  with  the  right  of  working  the  same»  which  fact 
"  shall  be  stated  in  all  patents  issued  under  this  act.  But 
"  no  such  mine  shall  be  worked  on  any  property  confirmed 
"  by  this  act  without  the  consent  of  the  owner  of  such 
"  property,  until  specially  authorized  thereto  by  an  act  of 
"  congress  hereafter  passed." 

This  is  a  radical  departure  from  the  previous  policy  of 
the  government.  All  reservations  heretofore  made  or 
authorized  by  congress,  with  the  exception  of  "  known 
"  mines,"  in  the  pre-emption  act  of  1841,  and  "  veins," 
or  "  lodes,"  in  the  townsite  act  of  1865,  have  been  of  the 
lands  containing  mineral,  not  the  mineral  within  the 
lands.  The  cff'ect  of  these  new  provisions  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  patents  to  be  issued  under  them  will  be 
duly  considered  at  the  proper  time. 

g  119.  Claims  to  mines  asserted  under  the  Mexican 
mining  ordinances. — It  may  be  conceded  on  the  threshold 
tliat  w^iere  a  valid  claim  to  a  mine  or  a  mining  right 
existed  prior  to  the  cession  within  the  territory  ceded,  such 
rii^ht  must  be  respected,  and  may  be  determined  in  the 
same  manner  as  claims  to  other  land  are  determined/  We 
are  not  aware  of  anv  such  claim  ever  havini>;  been  thus 
far  successfullv  established. 

^Castillero  r.  Unitea  States,  2  JUaok,  17. 
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Bat  few  were  ever  asserted  in  California ;  and,  of  course, 
the  time  for  such  assertion  has  long  since  elapsed.  From 
what  we  know  of  the  liistory  of  raining  in  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  ceded  territory,  it  is  not  likely  that  many 
such  claims  will  be  presented  to  the  present  court  of  pri- 
vate land  claims.  If  such  should  be  the  case,  and  they  are 
confirmed,  the  title  to  the  minerals  will,  of  course,  pass. 
If  they  should  not  be  confirmed,  the  tract  claimed  will  he 
restored  to  the  public  domain,  and,  if  mineral  in  diameter, 
■  will  become  public  mineral  lands,  and  subject  to  the  min- 
ing laws.  Therefore,  we  have  no  further  concern  with 
this  hypothetical  class  of  claims.  We  are  to  deal  only 
with  rights  asserted  to  lands  claimed  either  under  the  col- 
onization laws  of  Mexico  or  for  agricultural,  pastoral,  and 
kindred  purposes. 

'i  120.  Status  of  grants  considered  with  reference  to 
condition  of  title, — Su  fur  as  llio  inr|uiry  is  pertinent  to 
iho  questions  considered  in  this  treatise,  Mexican  grants 
may  be  considered  in  four  different  aspects:  — 

(1)  Grants  auh  judice — that  is  to  say,  awaiting  final  con- 
;  firmation  and  determination  of  boundaries; 

(2)  Grants  confirmed  finally  by  action  of  tlie  judicial  tri- 
I  bunals  under  the  California  act,  and  the  boundaries  fixed ; 

(3)  Grants  confirmed  by  direct  action  of  congress  : 

(4)  Grants  which  have  been,  or  maj'  be,  finally  con- 
firmed under  the  act  of  March  3,  1891,  situated  in  Colo- 
rado, Wyoming,  Utah,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  or  Arizona. 

Let  us  consider  these  in  the  order  named. 

I  121.  Grants  sub  judice. — With  respect  to  all  classes 
\  of  Mexican  grants,  it  may  be  aaid  that  they  are  mb  Juilice 
I  until  the  title  has  been  established  and  the  boundaries 
f  finally  defined  by  the  tribunals  charged  with  these  func- 
1  tions,  or  the  right  is  finally  declared  invalid  and  without 
foundation,  or  until  the  period  fixed  by  the  various  acts 
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requiring  presentation  to  the  respective  tribunals  is  passed, 
and  no  such  presentation  has  been  made/ 

g  122.  Different  classes  of  grants.  —  Mexican  grants 
were  of  three  kinds:  — 

(1)  Grants  by  specific  boundaries  where  the  donee  is 
entitled  to  the  entire  tract; 

(2)  Grants  of  quantity,  as  of  one  or  more  leagues  within 
a  larger  tract,  described  by  what  are  called  outside  bound- 
aries, where  the  donee  is  entitled  to  the  quantity  specified, 
and  no  more; 

(3)  Grants  of  a  place  or  rancho  by  name,  where  the 
donee  is  entitled  to  the  whole  tract,  according  to  the  bound- 
aries given,  or,  if  not  given,  according  to  the  extent  as 
shown  by  previous  possession." 

g  123.  Grants  of  first  and  third  classes.—  With  respect 
to  lands  containing  mines  or  mineral  deposits  within  Ihe 
claimed  exterior  boundaries  of  any  grant,  falling  within 
the  first  and  third  classes,  it  may  be  stated  that  no  right 
to  any  such  lands  can  be  acquired  under  the  general  min- 
ing laws  so  long  as  the  grant  remains  sub  judlce.  Such 
lands  are  not  "  public  lands"  within  the  meaning  of  that 
term  as  used  in  the  acts  of  congress  respecting  the  diposi- 
tion  of  the  public  domain.' 

And  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  claim  is  laivfulhj  made 
or  not.  As  was  said  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States, — 

*  Under  the  California  act  all  classes  of  grants,  whether  perfect  or  im- 
perfect, were  required  to  be  presented.  Under  the  act  of  March  o,  1891, 
the  owners  of  pei'/ect  grants  may  i)resent  their  claims  or  not,  as  they  see  tit. 
As  to  when  au(?h  class  of  grants  cease  to  ho  aubjiuHce  is  a  question.  Kvcn 
after  the  present  court  of  private  land  claims  goes  out  of  existence,  the 
status  of  these  grants  claimed  as  perfect  and  tlieir  extent  may  be  tiie 
subject  of  controversy:  and  it  may  be  said  that  thoy  will  perpetually  re- 
main aubjudicej  so  far  as  the  government  is  (;oncorncd.  Wo  do  not  think, 
considering  tbo  general  scope  of  this  treatise,  that  we  are  called  upon  to 
elaborate  this  question. 

^  United  States  v,  McLaughlin,  127  U.  S.  4J8;  Higucras  v.  United  .states, 
5  Wall.  827;  Hornsby  v.  United  States,  10  Wall.  224. 

'  Cameron  v.  United  States,  148  U.  S.  301 ;  Doolan  i'.  Carr,  125  U.  S.  (US. 
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"  Claims,  whether  grounded  upon  an  inchoate  or  perfected 
"  title,  were  to  be  ascertained  and  adequately  protected. 
"  This  duty,  enjoined  by  a  sense  of  natural  justice  and  by 
"  treaty  obligations,  could  only  be  discharged  by  prohibit- 
"  iug  intrusion  upon  the  claimed  lauds  until  an  opportunity 
"  was  afforded  tlie  parties  in  interest  for  a  judicial  hearing 
"  and  determination.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  unfounded 
"  and  fraudulent  claims  would  be  presented  for  confirniatioD, 
"  There  was,  in  the  opinion  of  congress,  no  mode  of  aepa- 
"  rating  tliem  from  those  which  were  valid  without  investi- 
"  gation  by  a  competent  tribunal ;  and  our  legislation  was  so 
"  shaped  that  no  litle  could  be  initiated  under  the  laws  of  the 
"  United  States  to  lands  covered  by  a  Spanish  or  Mexican 
"  claim,  until  it  was  barred  by  lapse  of  time  or  rejected,"' 

The  tlieory  by  which  grants  of  the  two  classes  under 
consideration  were  while  auh  judicc  withheld  from  appro- 
priation under  the  general  land  laws  of  congress  is  thus 
stated  by  the  same  tribunal:  — 

"The  right  to  make  the  segregation  rested  exclusively 
"  with  the  government,  and  could  only  be  exercised  by  its 
"ofScers.  Until  they  acted  and  effected  the  segregation, 
"  the  confirmees  were  interested  in  preserving  the  entire 
"  tract  from  waste  and  injury  and  in  improving  it;  for  until 
"  then  they  could  not  know  what  part  might  be  assigned  to 
"them.  Until  then.no  third  person  could  interfere  with 
"  their  right  to  tlie  possession  of  the  whole.  No  third  jierson 
"  could  be  permitted  to  determine  in  advance  of  such  segre- 
"  gation  that  any  particular  locality  would  fall  within  the 
"  surplus,  and  thereby  justify  his  intrusion  upon  it  and  its 
"  detention  from  them.  ...  If  the  law  were  otherwise 
"  than  as  stated,  the  confirmees  would  find  their  possessions 
"limited,  first  in  one  direction,  and  then  in  another,  each 
"intruder  asserting  that  the  parcel  occupied  by  him  fell 
"  within  the  surplus,  until  in  the  end  they  would  be  ex- 
"  eluded  from  llie  entire  tract."- 

This  WHS  the  doctrine  early  announced  by  the  supreme 
court  of  the  state  of  California,  and  maintained  through 
a  long  liue  (if  decisions.* 

'NewliBll  t,  SsDger,  91  U.  S.  Till,  764. 

■Tan  Iteynugaii  r>.  Ilolioji,  ga  U.  H.  ^t-Uli,  (oiling  Caruwall  v.  Culver,  16 
ObI.  420;  MalioiiBy  t>.  Van  Winkle.  Qt  Cal.  5S2;  K)ley  i>.  HbIscIi,  ISCal.  188). 

■Forrls  v.  Coover,  lU  Cal.  aS9;  Mahoiie;  v.  Van  Winkle,  21  Cal.  S^; 
niorulon  v.  Mahoney,  34  Cnl.  seS;  Kicli  v.  Maples,  33  Cftl.  102;  Mottc. 
lUijaS,  45  Cal.  371);  Shanklin  v.  McNamara,  87  Cal.  371. 
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It  has  been  said  that  the  primary  object  of  the  act  of 
March  3,  1851,  to  ascertain  and  settle  the  private  land 
claims  in  the  state  of  California,  was  to  distinguish  the 
vacant  public  lands  from  those  that  were  private  property/ 

Until  a  confirmation  of  a  grant,  no  valid  title  as  against 
the  United  States  is  vested  to  any  specific  land.  Nor  does 
a  confirmation  locate  the  claim  and  sever  the  land  from 
the  public  domain  without  a  survey." 

Until  such  confirmation  and  final  survev,  lands  within 
the  claimed  limits  were  reserved  from  the  operation  of  the 
general  land  laws,  and  no  title  to  any  portion  could  be 
obtained  under  the  pre-emption  or  other  laws. 

When  the  limits  have  been  definitely  fixed  the  surplus 
for  the  first  time  becomes  open  to  settlement  and  pur- 
chase.' A  like  result  follows  in  cases  where  the  grant  is 
finally  rejected,  or  where  the  claimant  fails  to  present  his 
claim  within  the  time  specified  in  the  act.^ 

g  124.  Grants  of  the  second  class,  commonly  called 
"floats." — Do  the  foregoing  rules  apply  to  cases  falling 
within  the  second  class  of  grants,  commonly  called  **  floats  "? 
— for  example,  a  grant  of  ten  square  leagues  within  claimed 
exterior  boundaries  of  one  hundred  square  leagues.  This 
was  the  case  of  the  Mariposa  grant  in  California,  claimed 
and  ultimatelv  confirmed  to  General  John  C.  Fremont. 

The  decisions  heretofore  quoted  and  the  rules  enunciated 
applied  to  conditions  antedating  the  enactment  of  general 
mining  laws.  Prior  to  July  26,  1866,  no  mineral  lands, 
even  on  the  unquestioned  public  domain,  could  be  acquired 
in  absolute  private  ownership.  The  various  acts  passed 
from  1851  to  1891  regulating  the  settlement  of  private  land 
claims  made  no  mention  of  minerals  or  mineral  lands. 

The  California  act,  in  terms,  reserved  these  claimed 
lands  from  pre-emption  and  homestead  settlement. 

» Castro  r.  Hendricks,  23  How.  4.38. 
Tjedoux  V.  Black,  18  How.  473. 

^United  States  r.  McLauglilin,  127  U.  S.  42S;  Qiiinn  v.  Cliapiimn,  111 
U.  S.  445. 

*  Botiller  r.  Domingoez,  130  U.  S.  238;  United  States  r.  Fossat ,  21  How.  440. 
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The  acts  conferring  authority  upon  surveyors-general  in 
the  territories  to  examine  and  report  upon  Mexican  grants 
contained  a  provision  to  the  etl'ect  that  "  until  final  action 
"of  congress  on  such  claims,  all  lands  covered  thereby 
"shall  be  reserved  from  sale  or  other  disposition  by  the 
"  governnient." 

Would  these  inhibitions  imply  that  lands  lying  within 
the  claimed  exterior  boundaries  of  a  float  were  not  open  to 
'  exploration  and  purchasp,  as  lands  containing  gold  and 
silver?  Confessedly,  titles  to  these  minerals  could  nut  have 
been  obtained  under  Ibe  Mexican  government  by  proceed- 
ings other  than  under  the  mining  ordinances;  and  it  can 
be  plausibly  asserted  that  the  United  States  are  under  no 
legal  or  equitable  obligation  to  confer  upon  these  grantees 
something  more  than  they  could  have  acquired  had  there 
been  no  change  in  the  paramount  proprietorship. 

And  yet  we  fiiil  to  see  anything  in  the  adjudicated  cases 
which  would  not  reserve  the  entire  claimed  tract  from  occu- 
pation and  purchase  under  the  mining  laws  until  such  time 
as  the  boundaries  are  finally  fixed  and  the  surplus  becomes 
public  domain. 

The  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  thus  distinguishes 
■  this  class  of  grants: — 

"  It  is  in  the  option  of  the  government,  not  of  the  grantee, 
"  to  locate  the  quantity  granted :  and,  of  course,  a  grant  by 
"  the  government  of  any  part  of  the  territory  contained 
"  within  the  outside  limits  of  the  grant  only  reduces  by  so 
"  much  the  area  within  which  the  original  grantee's  proper 
"quantity  may  be  located.  If  the  government  has  the 
"  right  to  say  where  it  shall  be  located,  it  certainly  has  the 
"right  to  say  where  it  shall  not  be  located;  and  if  it  sells 
"land  to  H  third  person  at  a  place  within  the  general  terri- 
"tory  of  the  original  grant,  it  is  equivalent  to  saying  tliat 
"  the  quantity  due  to  the  original  grantee  is  not  to  be  located 
I  "there.  In  other  words,  if  the  territory  comprehended  in 
"the  outside  limits  and  bounds  of  a  Mexican  grant  con- 
"  tains  eighty  leagues,  and  the  quantity  granted  is  only  ton 
.  "leagues,  the  government  may  dispose  of  seventy  leagues 
'  "  without  doing  any  wrong  to  the  original  grantee.'" 
>  UiiitBd  SCatea  v.  MolAuglilin,  127  U.  S,  428. 
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The  case  was  that  of  a  railroad  grant  evidenced  by  pat- 
ent for  a  section  of  land  within  a  float.  Suit  was  brought 
to  vacate  the  patent  on  the  ground  that  the  land  patented 
was  at  the  time  of  the  patent  embraced  within  the  exterior 
boundaries  of  a  claimed  Mexican  grant,  then  sub  jndicc, 
and  that  therefore  the  patent  was  void,  relying  upon  the 
case  of  Newhall  v.  Sanger,^  which  involved  precisely  the 
same  grant,  although,  as  presented  for  tlie  consideration  of 
the  supreme  court  in  that  case,  it  appeared  to  be  a  grant 
by  specific  boundaries,  and  not  a  float. 

The  case  of  United  States  v,  McLaughlin  established  the 
doctrine  that  the  government  might,  by  direct  congraa^wnal 
granty  dispose  of  lands  within  a  float  so  long  as  sufficient 
remained  to  satisfy  the  call  of  the  grant  for  quantity.  This 
rule  was  subsequently  reannounced,  and  followed  in  later 
cases.' 

But,  as  we  understand  the  McLaughlin  case,  tlie  court 
did  not  intend  to  infer  that  any  such  lands  were  subject  to 
appropriation  under  general  laws.     In  fact,  the  court  says: — 

"  It  may  bo  that  tlie  land  office  might  pro[)erly  suspend 
"ordinary  operations  in  the  disposal  of  lands  within  the 
"territory  indicated;  and  in  that  sense  they  might  not  be 
"considered  as  public  lands." 

We  think  a  review  of  the  authorities  justifies  the  con- 
clusion that  floats  are  not  exceptions  to  the  general  doctrine 
that  Mexican  grants  while  sab  jndice  arc  to  the  extent  of 
their  claimed  exterior  boundaries,  as  defined  in  the  expe- 
diente,  withdrawn  from  exploration  and  purchase  under 
the  general  mining  laws;  and  this  is  true  where.soever 
within  the  ceded  territory  these  grants  are  found. 

g  125.    Orants  confirmed  under  the  California  act. — 

As  to  grants  confirmed  finally,  with  boundaries  fixed  by 
action  of  the  judicial  tribunals,  under  the  California  act, 
such  grants  occupy  the  status  of  patented  laud.s,  and  will 

»92U.  S.  761. 

2Carr  v.  Quigley,  149  U.  S.  t>o2;  Wis.  Cent.  U.  K.  ?•.  Foisythe,  159  U.  S. 
48;  United  States  v,  Curtner,  38  Fed.  1;  Grant  r.  Oliver,  91  Cal.  158. 
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I  be  BO  considered.  A  riglit  to  a  patent  is  equivalent  to 
I  a  patent  issued. 

The  question  as  to  whether  mines  of  the  precious  metals 
[  passed  by  confirmation  to  a  grantee- of  a  Mexican  grant 
i  has  never  been  in  terms  judicially  determined  by  the 
I  Bupreme  court  of  the  United  States- 

Iii  the  case  of  the  Mariposa  grant,'  General  Fremont's 
[  right  to  confirmation  was  assailed  upon  the  ground  that 
I  the  grant  embraced  mines  of  gold  or  silver.  Tlie  supreme 
I  court  of  the  United  States  confirmed  the  grant,  holding 
I  that  the  only  question  before  it  was  the  validity  of  the 
I  title;  that,  under  the  raining  laws  of  Spain  and  Mexico, 
I  the  discovery  of  a  mine  did  not  destroy  the  title  of  the 
I  individual  to  the  land  granted;  that  wliether  there  were 
I  any  mines  on  the  grant  in  question,  and,  if  there  were,  what 
1  were  the  rightsof  sovereignty  in  them,  were  questions  which 
I  must  be  decided  in  another  form  of  proceeding,  and  were 
r  not  subjected  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commissioners  or 
I  the  court  by  the  act  of  1851.  But  in  the  later  cose  of  the 
I  Kew  Almaden  quicksilver  mine,-  a  direct  application  for 
I  confirmation  of  a  mining  title  was  made;  and  the  same 
f  court,  while  denying  the  validity  of  the  asserted  right,  lield 
that  rights  to  mines  acquired  from  Spain  and  Mexico  prior 
'  to  the  cession  were  interests  in  land,  and  as  such  were  sub- 
k  ject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commissioners.  The  Fremont 
Vcase  was  not  mentioned  by  the  court,  although  in  the  court 
I  below  (Judge  Hoffman),  sustaining  the  jurisdiction,  held 
(•that  the  rule  announced  by  him  was  not  in  conflict  with 
r  the  Fremont  case,  the  only  question  there  being  the  valid- 
Pity  of  the  grant. 

After  the  patent  was  issued  to  Fremont,  the  question 
I  arose  in  the  California  courts  as  to  whether  the  minerals  of 
J  gold  and  silver  discovered  within  the  grant  passed  to  the 
Lconfirmee  under  the  pateut,  and  the  supreme  court  uf  that 
■'State  thus  announced  its  conclusions:  — 
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"  The  United  States  occupy,  with  reference  to  their  real 
"  property  within  the  limits  of  the  state,  only  the  position 
"  of  a  private  proprietor,  with  the  exception  of  exemption 
"  from  state  taxation,  and  their  patent  of  such  property 
"  is  subject  to  the  same  general  rules  of  construction  which 
"  apply  to  conveyances  of  individuals.  From  the  opera- 
"  tion  of  conveyances  of  this  nature — that  is,  of  individ- 
"  uals, —  the  minerals  of  gold  and  silver  are  not  reserved, 
•*  unless  by  express  terms.  They  pass  with  the  transfer 
"  of  the  soil  in  which  they  are  contained.  And  the  same 
"  is  true  of  the  operation  of  the  patent,  the  instrument  of 
"  transfer  of  the  governmental  proprietor,  the  United  States; 
**  no  interest  in  the  minerals  remains  in  them  without  a 
"  similar  reservation. 

"  The  United  States  have  uniformly  regarded  the  patent 
"  as  transferring  all  interests  which  they  could  possess  in 
"  the  soil,  and  everything  imbedded  in  or  connected  there- 
"  with.  Wherever  they  have  claimed  mines,  it  has  been 
**  as  part  of  the  lands  in  which  they  were  contained ;  and 
"  whenever  they  liave  reserved  the  minerals  from  sale 
"  or  other  disposition,  it  has  only  been  by  reserving  the 
"  lands  themselves.  It  has  never  been  the  policy  of  the 
"  United  States  to  possess  interests  in  land  in  connection 
"  with  individuals."* 

This  doctrine  seems  logical.  We  arc  not  aware  of  its 
ever  having  been  seriously  questioned.  It  was  commented 
on  and  distinguished  by  the  supreme  court  of  New  Mexico 
in  a  case  involving  a  patent  issued  under  a  special  act  of 
congress,  confirming  agrant,^to  be  hereafter  discussed;  but 
we  do  not  think  its  force  has  been  destroyed  or  weakened. 

Unquestionably,  the  United  States  might  have  said  to 
these  claimants:  "  The  title  asserted  by  you  as  the  grantee 
"of  the  Mexican  government  did  not  convey  to  you  the 
"  right  to  the  minerals  of  gold,  silver,  or  quicksilver  which 
"  are  within  your  claimed  grant.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to 
**  convey  to  you  lands  containing  these  metals;  and  before 
<*  any  title  is  bestowed  upon  you  by  this  government,  you 
"  must  demonstrate  that  the  lands  are  non-mineral  in  ehar- 

'  Fremont  r.  Flower,  17  Cal.  191);  Moore  r.  Sniaw,  Jd.  See,  also,  Ah 
Hee  V.  Crippen,  19  Cal.  492;  Bid»ile  Boggs  r.  Merced  M.  Co.,  H  Cal.  279; 
Manning  v.  S^n  Jucinlo  Tin  Co.,  7  Saw.  419. 

"United  States  v.  San  Pedro,  17  Pac.  337. 
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"  acter.  If  mineral  lands  are  found  witliin  your  boundaries, 
"  they  must  be  segregated  out,  as  in  the  case  of  pre-emption, 
"  homestead,  and  other  classes  of  grant,  and  you  will  be 
"  given  a  title  to  the  remainder." 

Or  it  might  have  gone  farther,  and  offered  a  title  reserv- 
ing all  mincrnls,  as  it  has  attempted  to  do  in  the  later  act 
applicable  to  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona.  But 
the  government  imposed  no  such  conditions  as  to  grants 
in  Oalifornia.  Its  patent  passed  everything  it  had  acquired 
from  the  Mexican  government,  and  the  United  States 
ceased  to  have  any  further  concern  with  the  land  or  its 
constituent  elements. 

A  patent  issued  upon  a  confirmed  Mexican  grant  passes 
whatever  interest  the  United  States  may  have  had  in  the 
premises.'  It  operates,  in  consequence,  as  an  absolute  bar 
to  all  claims  under  the  United  States  having  their  origin 
subsequent  to  the  petition  for  confirmation.  It  is,  in  effect, 
a  declaration  that  tlie  rightful  ownership  never  had  been 
in  the  United  States,  but  at  the  time  of  the  cession  it  had 
passed  to  the  claimant  or  those  under  whom  he  claimed.^ 

If  the  grantee  received  more  than  lie  could  have 
acquired  from  the  Mexican  government,  it  is  not  a  matter 
concerning  wliich  outsiders  may  lawfully  complain.  The 
United  States  might  confirm  and  patent  a  Mexican  grant 
for  a  much  larger  quantity  of  land  than  it  was  possible 
to  be  obtained  under  the  Mexican  law.' 

Why  did  it  not  possess  the  same  power  with  reference 
to  the  minerals?  Possessing  that  power,  it  exercised  it  by 
issuing  a  patent  containing  no  reservation.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  California  act  did  not  authorize  the  insertion 
of  a  reservation ;  and  if  a  patent  issued  under  that  law 
rcontsined  such,  it  would  have  been  to  that  extent  void, 
OS  being  unauthorized.' 

'Beard  v.  FeJery,  3  Wall.  478;  Adau  v.  NorriM,  103  U.  S.  oHl;  Mure  v. 
|'£t«tnbaah,  12T  U.  S.  TQ;  Henahaw  v.  BiHset,  IH  WrH.  265. 
*Adam  V.  NorrlH,  103  V.  S.  EDI,  and  viises  llierefii  olteil. 
•United  SUiias  v.  Maxwell  L.  C.  Co..  121  U.  S.  32n. 

'DeRelMicsk  v.  Hawks,  113  U.  tj.  392;  Amador-Medean  G.  M.  Cn.  v.  S. 
Ipriiig  Uili,  l.'i  Saw.  523;  Sniokeboiise  Lode  Cases,  fl  Mont.  3i)-;  Clary  v. 
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§  126.    Orants  confirmed  by  direct  action  of  congress. 

— We  are  aware  of  no  principle  of  law  which  permits  us 
to  draw  distinctions  between  the  legal  effect  of  a  patent 
issued  under  an  act  of  congress,  directly  confirming  a 
grant,  and  one  issued  as  a  result  of  an  investigation  by  tri- 
bunals created  by  congress  for  that  purpose.  We  should 
not  have  divided  the  question,  and  placed  direct  congres- 
sional confirmation  in  a  separate  category,  were  we  not 
confronted  by  a  very  able  and  thoughtful  opinion  promul- 
gated by  the  supreme  court  of  New  Mexico,*  wherein  that 
court  announces  the  doctrine  that  an  act  of  congress  con- 
firming to  a  claimant  his  title  to  a  tract  of  land  granted  to 
him  by  the  Mexican  government  under  the  colonization 
laws  of  Mexico  and  Spain,  and  a  patent  issued  in  accord- 
ance therewith,  convevs  no  title  to  the  mineral  lands 
included  in  such  grant. 

The  record  in  this  case  is  verv  voluminous,  and  the 
opinion  of  the  court  lengthy.  An  epitome  of  the  facts,  the 
issues  raised,  and  conclusions  reached  bv  the  court  are 
essential  to  a  proper  consideration  of  the  force  and  value 
of  the  decision  as  a  precedent.  The  confirmatory  act  in 
ijuestion  is  verv  short,  and  for  convenience'  sake  we  quote 
it:— 

"  Be  it  enacted,  .  .  .  That  the  grant  to  Jose  Serafin 
"  Ramirez,  of  the  Canon  del  Agua,  as  approve<l  by  the 
''surveyor-general  of  New  Mexico,  January  20.  ISGO,  and 
*'  tlesignated  as  number  seventy  in  the  transcript  of  private 
**  land  claims  in  New  Mexico,  transmitted  to  congress  by 
'' tlie  secretarv  of  the  interior,  Januarv  11,  1801,  is  herebv 
"confirmed;  provuhd,  that  this  confirmation  shall  only  be 
*' construed  as  a  relinquishment  on  tlie  part  of  tlie  United 
**  States,  and  shall  not  affect  the  adverse  rights  of  any  per- 
'*sons  whomsoever."" 

A  patent  w^as  issued  pursuant  to  this  confirmation, 
describing  tlie  grant  by  metes  and  bounds,  as  shown  in  the 

ilazlitt,  67  Cal.  286;  Silver  Bow  M.  A  M.  Co.  r.  Clarke.  5  Mont.  378;  Wolf- 
ley  r.  Lebanon  M.  Co.,  4  Colo.  Hi*. 

*^Tnited  States  V.  San  Pedro  and  Caflon  del  Agua  Co.,  4  N.  M.  22o. 
12,  18(J6),  14  U.  S.  Slats,  at  I^arge,  ryS"^. 
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I  field-notes  of  the  approved  survey,  containing  no  reserving 
[  or  excepting  clauses  other  than  the  one  provided  for  in 
V  the  act. 

The  grant,  as  patented,  included  within  its  exterior 
'  boundaries  rich  and  valuable  mines  of  gold,  silver,  iron, 
I  copper,  and  lead,  some  of  which  were  worked  prior  to  the 
treaty  of  cession  by  Mexican  citizens.  Others  were  thereafter 
discovered,  occupied,  and  developed  by  American  citizens, 
it  beiuj;  generally  understood  that  they  were  situated  upon 
the  public  domain,  and  not  upon  private  property. 

Suit   was   brought   by    the  government  lo   vacate  and 
annul  the  patent,  on  the  ground  that  the  claimant  had,  by 
fraudulent   conspiracy    with    the   surveyor-general,   his 
[  clerk,  tbe  deputy  surveyor,  and  other  persons,  secured  a 
'  survey  of  said  claimed  grant  which   included  land  not 
covered  nor  intended  lo  he  conveyed  by  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment;   that   this   fraudulent   survey,   upon   which  the 
patent  was  based,  embraced  the  miues,  whereas  a  proper 
construction  of  the  terms  of  the  grant,  as  presented  for  con- 
firmation, would  have  excluded  them. 

There  was  an  abundance  of  evidence  to  substantiate  the 
fraudulent  character  of  the  survey,  and  to  sustain  the 
ruling  of  the  supreme  court  of  New  Mexico  setting  aside 
and  anuulliug  the  patent. 

But  a  sujiplemental  bill  had  been  filed  in  the  trial  court 
without  objection  which  raised  another  legal  issue.  It  was 
therein  alleged  as  follows; — 

"That  said  defendant  is  now,  and  has  been,  in  posses- 
"  sion  of  large  portions  of  said  tract  of  land  mentioned  and 
"  described  in  said  original  bill  of  complaint  as  being  the 
"  property  of  the  United  States,  and  by  said  fraudulent 
"  survey  now  included  and  embraced  within  the  boundaries 
"mentioned  and  described  in  the  patent  of  the  United 
"States,  as  set  forth  in  said  bill  of  complaint;  and  that 
'  "said  defendant  is  now  in  possession  of  many  mines,  leads, 
"  lodes,  and  veins  of  mineral -bearing  quartz  or  rock  belong- 
"ing  to  the  United  States,  and  situated  upon  said  tract  of 
"land,  the  property  of  the  United  States.  The  said  mines, 
"leads,  lodes,  and  veins  are  very  rich  and  valuable  for  gold, 
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"  silver,  copper,  and  other  ores.  That  said  defendant  claims 
*'said  land,  with  its  mines,  leads,  lodes,  and  veins  of  min- 
"eral-bearing  rock  and  mineral  deposits,  by  and  under 
"  said  patent  of  the  United  States." 

This  was  followed  by  a  prayer  for  an  injunction  prohib- 
iting the  defendant  from  mining  or  appropriating  the  ores. 

Upon  this  issue,  although  the  supreme  court  of  New 
Mexico  had  determined  that  the  patent,  having  been  fraudu- 
lently obtained,  was  null  and  void,  and  therefore  conveyed 
nothing,  felt  constrained  to  go  farther,  and  enunciate  the 
doctrine  that,  even  if  valid,  the  patent  did  not  convey  the 
minerals,  and  granted  an  injunction. 

If  the  conclusion  of  the  court  was  correct,  and  it  un- 
doubtedly was,  that  a  proper  survey  made  under  the  grant 
would  exclude  the  mines,  it  was  quite  evident  that  the 
United  States  had  a  right  to  prevent  the  claimant  from 
wasting  the  substance  of  its  property  by  extracting  and 
removing  the  metal-bearing  ores,  and  an  injunction  was 
very  properly  sought,  evidently  upon  this  theory.  It  was 
quite  unnecessary,  in  order  to  support  the  judgment  award- 
ing the  injunction,  to  hold  that  the  minerals  did  not  pass 
by  the  patent.  Therefore,  all  that  the  court  said  with  ref- 
erence to  minerals  not  passing  by  the  patent,  which  they 
had  declared  to  be  void,  and  to  have  passed  nothing,  was 
obiter,  and  wholly  unnecessary. 

The  reasoning  of  the  court  on  this  branch  of  the  case 
rests  upon  the  assumption  that  as  the  claimant  under  the 
grant  could  not  have  obtained  from  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment the  right  to  the  minerals,  therefore  he  could  not 
demand  them  from  the  United  States.  But  this  is  not  the 
question  at  issue.  The  question  is.  What  did  the  patent 
assuming  it  to  have  been  valid,  convey? 

In  speaking  of  the  California  cases  of  Moore  r.  Smaw 
and  Fremont  v.  Flower,  heretofore  cited,  the  court  savs  tliat 
a  careful  study  of  these  cases  will  prove  that  there  were  cir- 
cumstances in  the  grant  confirmation  indicating  an  intent 
not  disclosed  in  the  Canon  del  Agna  case.  A  thorough 
knowledge   of   the   Mariposa   grant,  its   history,  and    the 
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I  various  judicial  controversiea  arising  out  of  it  between  the 
[  miueral  claimants  and  the  grantees  under  the  Mexican 
I  government,  enables  us  to  assert  that  there  are  no  differ- 
f  ences  in  essential  characteristics  between  the  two  grants. 
I  Neither  asserted  title  under  the  mining  ordinances.  One 
I  was  for  colonization  purposes,  and  the  other  for  pastoral. 
I  The  patent  in  one  case  was  issued  on  a  confirmation  made 
1  by  special  act  of  congress,  and  in  the  other  on  a  confirma- 
tion made  by  tribunals  especially  created  by  congress  for 
that  purpose. 

The  Canon  del  Agua  case  was  appealed  to  the  supreme 
[  court  of  tlie  United  States,  where  the  judgment  of  the 
I  supreme  court  of  New  Mexico  was  affirmed ; '  but  the  ques- 
[  tion  as  to  whether  the  patent,  if  valid,  carried  the  right  to 
I  the  mines  was  neither  discussed  nor  decided. 

With  all  due  deference  to  the  supreme  court  of  New 

I  Mexico,  we  think  we  are  justified  in  the  conclusion  that 

I  its  decision  in  the  Canon  del  Agua  caao  does  not  militate 

'  against  the  doctrine  of  tlie  California  cases,  nor  weaken 

the  force  of  the  line  of  deci.sions  on  the  subject  of  patents 

to  confirmed   Mexican  grants  reviewed   in  the  preceding 

paragraphs. 

The  decision  in  Fremont  r.  Flower  was  written  by  Judge 
I  Field.  It  has  always  stood  unquestioned.  As  was  said  by 
[  Dr.  Raymond  in  a  recent  monograph, — 

'  That  a  United  States  patent  for  land  passes  to  the 

t  "  patentee  (in  tlie  absence  of  explicit  reservations  author- 

I'"  ized  by  law)  all  the  interest  of  the  United  8tates,  what- 

"  ever  it  may  be,  in  everything  connected  with  the  soil,  or 

"  forming  any   portion  of  its  oed,  or  fixed  to  its  surface  — 

'•  in  short,  everything  embraced  within  the  term  '  land,' — 

"  was  declared  long  ago  in  the  cases  arising  out  of  the 

"Mexican    land   grants  in    California.     (See   Fremont   v. 

"Flower,  17  Gal.  199,  and  other  cases.)     The  very  acute 

•*  and  sound  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  of  California 

"  in  these  cases  (the  chief  credit  for  which  is  duo  to  .Stepiien 

f"  J.  Field,  now  on  the  bench  of  the  United  States  supreme 

"court)  may  be  said  to  have  placed  upon  imiestructible 

"foundations  the  public  laud  system  of  the  United  States, 

'Hi!  U.S.  120. 
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"  the  corner-stone  of  which  is  the  completeness  and  invul- 
"  nerability  of  the  title  of  the  patentee.  It  is  worthy  of 
"  notice,  that  in  these  cases  the  land  in  question  had  been 
"  granted  by  the  Mexican  government,  with  reservation  of 
"  the  precious  metals,  the  deposits  of  which  that  govern- 
"  ment  has  always  claimed  to  own,  and  the  ownership  of 
"  which  therefore  passed,  under  treaty,  unimpaired  by  the 
"  agricultural  grants,  to  the  United  States.  Nevertheless, 
"  it  was  held  that,  in  confirming  the  Mexican  grants  and 
'*  issuing  its  patents  for  the  territory,  the  United  States 
"actually  conveyed  to  the  patentees  rights  which  they  had 
**  never  obtained  from  Mexico,  on  the  broad  principle  that 
'*  the  unqualified  grant  of  a  patent  for  *  laud  '  f/ives  all.  In 
"  other  words,  though  the  United  States  might  have  reserved 
"  the  mineral  right,  it  could  only  have  done  so  in  explicit 
"  terms,  failing  which,  all  its  interests  passed  with  its  pat- 
"  ent.  The  wisdom  of  this  timely  decision  is  universally 
"  admitted.  Unquestionably  it  saved  us  from  an  intoler- 
"  able  chaos  and  confusion."  * 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  it  may  be  well  to  invite 
attention  to  another  class  of  grants  made  by  congress,  in 
satisfaction  of  rights  asserted,  having  their  origin  under 
the  Mexican  rule.  In  several  instances,  in  recognition  of 
equities,  congress  has  authorized  claimants  to  select  certain 
lands  in  lieu  of  those  originally  claimed.  This  authoriza- 
tion is  generally  accompanied  with  a  restrictive  clause 
prohibiting  the  selection  of  mineral  lands.  Under  these 
conditions,  the  land  department  administers  the  grant,  and 
necessarily  in  doing  so  passes  upon  the  character  of  the 
land.  The  duty  devolves  upon  the  claimant  to  establish 
the  non-miueral  character  of  the  lands  selected.- 

Should  anv  lands  be  included  within  the  selection  which 
are  determined,  as  a  present  fad^  to  be  mineral  in  character, 
as  that  term  is  defined  and  understood  by  the  land  depart- 
ment and  the  courts,  a  segregation  would  be  required  as  to 
such  lands,  and  patent  would  issue  for  the  remainder. 

Such  patent  when  issued  would  be  conclusive  that  the 

'The  Force  of  the  United  States  Mineral  Land  Patent,  Mineral  Indus- 
try, vol.  iv.,  p.  781. 
' » Baca  Float  No.  3,  13  L.  D.  624. 
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land  was  nou-miiieral  and  it  coulil  not  be  thereafter  collat- 
erally assailed.' 

^  127.  Grants  which  have  been,  or  may  be,  finally 
conBrmed  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1891,  situated  in 
Colorado,  Wyoming,  Utah,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  or  Ari- 
zona.— A,s  \v(-  have  lii^retolore  saiii  willi  refL*reiioe  lo  this 
class  of  grants,  the  government  has  made  a  radical  depar- 
ture from  its  established  policy.  It  proposes  to  absolutely 
reserve  not  oaly  mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  quicksilver, 
which  might  be  held  to  apply  to  known  or  opened  mines, 
but  the  reservation  extends  to  the  minerals  of  this  class. 
In  effect,  with  reference  to  lands  falling  within  this  cate- 
gory, the  government  establishes  the  rules  of  law  in  force 
in  Mexico  at  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  cession,  and  adopts 
the  regalian  doctrine  prevalent  under  the  civil  and  com- 
mon law  and  in  the  different  countries  of  Kurope. 

It  is  so  opposed  to  the  antecedent  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment, so  inconsistent  with  all  its  legislation  during  the  last 
half-century,  at  least,  and  so  thoroughly  inconsistent  with 
the  land  system  which  prevails  in  other  portions  of  the 
public  latid  states  and  territories,  that  we  hardly  know  how 
to  deal  with  it.  These  provisions  of  the  law  looking  to  the 
the  reservation  of  the  minerals  of  gold,  silver,  and  quick- 
silver fairly  bristle  wilh  legal  interrogation  marks. 

What  are  mines  of  gold  and  silver? 

In  the  great  case  of  mines  (the  Queen  v.  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland),  it  was  held  that  mines  of  the  baser 
metals,  such  as  copper  and  lead,  which  contained  gold  or 
silver,  were  royal  mines,  and  were  reserved  to  the  crown; 
and  it  required  acts  of  parliament  in  the  reign  of  William 
and  Mary  to  change  this  rule. 

To  what  extent  may  the  government  utilize  this  privi- 
lege, and  enjoy  the  reserved  estate?    Certainly  it  can  not 

'Oartar  v.  Thompson,  fti  Fed,  329:  DaUl  n.  Rnunheim,  132  U.  8.  200! 

StMl  0.  Siiiellliig  Co.,  100  U.  S.  44T;  CaweU  v.  Lninmers,  10  Saw.  247; 

I    MAunitiK  V.  San  Jacinto  Tin  Co.,  T  Saw.  419:  St.  bouls  Smelting  Co.  u. 

I    Kemp,  104  U.S.  63i>:  llutU;  A  B.  M.Co.  n.  Sloan,  40  Pao. 217;  lit., IG Moat. 
'    97]  Galen.  Best,  78  CaJ.  2.15. 
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extend  the  operation  of  the  general  mining  laws  over  the 
patented  grants.  The  act  does  not  sanction  the  carving 
out  of  any  defined  quantity  of  surface  area  to  be  used  in 
connection  with  mining  operations.  If  we  are  left  to  the 
rule  applicable  in  cases  of  individuals,  it  could  occupy  only 
so  much  of  the  surface  as  was  necessary  in  the  usual  and 
reasonable  course  of  working;*  and  this  would  necessarily 
vary  in  each  particular  instance,  dependent  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  ore  and  its  mode  of  occurrence.  Neither  the 
government  nor  its  licensees  could  condemn  rights  of 
way  or  surface  ground  for  mining  purposes  under  the  law 
of  eminent  domain ;  for  mining  is  not  a  governmental 
function,  nor  is  it  a  public  use.  Besides,  the  right  of  emi- 
nent domain  is  a  right  of  municipal  sovereignty,  to  be 
exercised  in  accordance  with  the  rules  prescribed  by  the 
individual  states.  It  is  true  that  the  act  contains  the 
saving  grace  which  inhibits  any  one  without  the  consent 
of  the  owner  of  the  grant  from  working  the  mines  "until 
"  specially  authorized  thereto  by  an  act  of  congress,  to  be 
"  hereafter  passed,"  thus  preventing  a  general  invasion  by 
enterprising  explorers  of  the  possession  of  the  grant-owner, 
and  giving  congress  an  opportunity  to  readjust  its  legisla- 
tion in  this  behalf,  to  harmonize  with  the  established  policy 
of  the  government. 

We  do  not  see  why  a  preliminary  investigation  as  to  the 
character  of  the  land  embraced  within  a  claimed  grant 
should  not  be  authorized,  and  the  mineral  lands  segre- 
gated, as  in  the  case  of  railroad  grants,  homestead  entries, 
and  donations  to  states  for  educational  purposes.  If  it  is 
objected  that  a  surface  examination  might  not  disclose  the 
mineral  possibilities,  the  answer  is  that  such  is  often  the 
case  with  other  classes  of  titles  on  the  public  domain.  A 
discovery  of  mineral  upon  lands  after  they  have  been 
patented  under  the  homestead,  townsite,  railroad,  school, 
or  other  grants,  would  not  defeat  the  patent  or  enable  the 
government,  or  any  one  else,  to  abridge  the  right  of  the 

*MacS\vinney  on  Mine.s,  Ii82;  Stewart  on  Minos,  33. 
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,  patentee  to  the  land  granted,  or  sanction  an  intrusion  upon 
his  possession.' 

We  cannot  see  the  propriety  of  adopting   one    policy 
,  -with  reference  to  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  public 
^  domain,  and  another  one,  based  on  different  theories,  appli- 
cable to  the  remainder.     While  it  may  not  be  fairly  within 
'  the  author's  privilege  to  speculate  as  to  what  troubles  may 
arise,  or  what  difficulties  may  be  encountered  in  executing 
the  act  in  question,  wo  are  very  much  inclined  to  believe 
I  that  the  reservation,  in  the  form  as  now  contemplated,  will 
}  be  a  serious  annoyance  to  both  the  government  and  the 
I  grant-owner,  without  any  compensating  features. 

I  128.  Conclusiona. — From  the  foregoing  exposition  of 
'  the  law,  we  are  authorized  to  deduce  the  following  conclu- 
I  sious:  — 

(1)  No  right  can  be  acquired  under  the  general  mining 
I  laws  to  any  mineral  lands  lying  within  the  claimed  bound- 
aries of  any  Mexican  grant,  so  long  as  the  grant  remains 

[  3iib  judke. 

(2)  Lands  lying  within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  a 
claimed  grant  are  restored  to  the  public  domain,  and 
become  open  to  exploration  and  purchase  under  the  min- 

,  ing  laws,  either  (a)  when  the  grant  is  finally  rejected,  or  (fi) 
where  the  claimant  fails  to  present  his  claim  for  confirma- 
I  tion  within  the  time  fixed  by  law. 

(3)  In  case  of  floats,  the  surplus  remaining  after  satis- 
I  faction  of   the    grant    becomes   public  domain   when  the 

action  of  the  tribunals  fixing  the  boundaries  becomes  final. 

(4)  Final  confirmation  of  a  grant,  and  the  patent  issued 
pursuant  thereto,  convey  to  the  grantee  all  the  minerals, 
except  as  to  grants  falling  witliin  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  of  private  laud  claims  created  by  the  act  of  March  3 

'Cowell  c.  Laiiimera,  10  Sbw,  2-!6:  Colo.  C.  &  1.  Co.  r.  Uiilled  States, 
J23  U.  S.  307;  Pac.  Coast  M.  &  M.  Uo.  v.  Sp&rgo,  8  Saw.  045;  Illcbarda  ii. 
Dower,  91  Cal.  14;  Cooper  i:  RnberM.  18  How.  173;  Davia  v.  WelbbolU,  139 
U.  B,  507;  MoCnniiick  v.  Sutton,  97  Cal.  373;  Sniitb  v.  Hill,  89  Cal.  122. 
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1891.  As  to  the  latter  class  of  grants,  the  reserved  minerals 
within  the  confirmed  boundaries  are  preserved  in  statu  (jno 
until  congress  devises  some  means  of  disposing  of  them. 
Under  the  present  state  of  the  law,  none  of  this  last  class 
of  confirmed  grants  can  be  invaded  for  the  purposes  of  min- 
eral exploration,  nor  can  any  rights  be  initiated  within 
their  boundaries,  under  the  general  mining  laws.  A  loca- 
tor on  such  lands  would  be  a  naked  trespasser,  and  could  be 
ejected  by  the  owner  of  the  grant. 


Article  III.    Grants  to  the  States  for  Educational 
AND  Internal  Improvement  Purposes. 


$  132.  Grant  of  sixtoonth  and  tliir- 
ty-8ixth  soctionH. 

J  133.  Indoninity  grant  in  lieu  of 
Hixteentli  and  thirty -sixth 
soctions  lost  to  the  states. 

1 134.  Other  grants  for  schools  and 
internal  improvements. 

§  135.  Conflicts  between  mineral 
claimants  and  ])urch&Hers 
from  the  states. 

1 130.  Mineral  lands  excepted  from 
the  oi>eration  of  grants  to 
the  states. 

i  137.  Restrictions  upon  tlio  defini- 
tion of  **  mineral  lands/' 
wlien  considered  witli 
reference  to  school  land 
grants. 

§  13S.    Petroleum  lands. 

g  139.  I^ands  chiefly  vahiable  for 
building-stone. 

2  140.  In  construing  the  term 
**  mineral  lands,"  as  ap- 
plied to  admhiistnition  of 
school    land    grants,   the 
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time  to  which  the  inquiry 
is  addressed  is  the  date 
when  the  asserted  right  to 
a  ]>articular  tract  accrued, 
and  not  the  date  upon 
which  the  law  was  parsed 
authorizing  the  grant. 

Test  of  mineral  character 
ai)plied  to  scliool  land 
grants. 

When  grants  to  the  sixtcjent  h 
and  thirty-sixth  sections 
take  efl'cct. 


3  143.  Selections  bv  the  state  in  lieu 
of  sixtoonth  and  thirty- 
sixth  sections,  and  under 
general  grants. 

§  144.  KlFect  of  surveyor-general's 
return  as  to  character  of 
land  within  sixteentli  and 
Ihirtv-sixth  sections,  or 
lands  sought  to  be  select- 
ed in  lieu  thereof,  or  un- 
der floating  grunts. 

'i  145.     Conclusions. 


g  132.    Orant  of  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections. 
—  The  ordinance  of  May  20,  1785,  "  for  ascertaining   the 
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*•  mode  of  disposing  of  the  lands  in  tlie  western  territory," 
■contained  the  following  provision:  — 

"  There  shall  be  reserved  the  lot  number  sixteen  of  every 
"  township  for  the  maintenance  of  public  schools  within 
^'  said  township." 

This  was  an  endowment  of  six  hundred  and  forty  acres 
vOf  land  in  each  township,  equivalent  to  one  thirty-sixth  of 
Hlbe  entire  public  domain.' 

This  reservation  was  thereafter  specially  provided  for 
k|n  the  organization  of  each  new  state  up  to  the  time  of  the 
formation  of  Oregon  territory.  In  the  act  creating  this 
K;:territory,-  an  additional  grant  of  the  thirty-sixth  section 
ich  township  was  provided  for,  for  the  use  of  the  future 
ftatate,  and  ever  since  that  date  every  new  state,  upon  its 
[(admission  to  the  union,  has  received  a  donation  of  the 
pjBixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections,  or  twelve  liuudred  and 
l<eighty  acres,  in  each  township.  Reservations  of  these  sec- 
■•tions  have  likewise  been  made  in  all  the  territories,  to  be 
(granted  and  confirmed  to  such  new  states  as  may  be  carved 
\o\it  of  them.* 

g  133.    Indemnity    grant   in   lieu   of  sixteenth   and 
thirty-aixth  sections  lost  to  the  states. —  Upon  extend- 
ing the  surveys  over  the  public  lanrlH  in  the  various  states, 
^^  it  was  discovered  that  in  many  instunces  a  sixteenth  or 
^HLthirty-sixth   section,   and    sometimes   both,   in   numerous 
^^Ktownshtps  were  lost  to  the  slate;  that  is,  by  reason  of  a 
^^vprior  legal  occupancy  or  settlement,  or  an  antecedent  grant, 
^^K^ppropriation,  or  reservation,  it  was  impossible  for   the 
^^■^ant  as  to  these  sections  to  take  elfect.     In  such  cases  the 
^^B  Bectious  were  said  not  to  be  in  place.     To  remedy  this,  and 
^^K iMmpensate  the  state  for  the  loss  thus  occurring,  congress 
^^F'eDacted  laws  granting   indemnity;    that  is,  the  state  was 
authorized  to  select  other  unoccupied  and  unreserved  pub- 
lic lands  within  its  boundaries  in  lieu  of  the  sixteenth  or 
thirty-sixth  sections  so  lost  to  the  state. 

'  Publiu  Domurii,  226. 
lL  Largu,  323. 
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g  134.  Other  grants  for  schools  and  internal  improve- 
ments.—  In  addition  to  the  grant  of  sixteenth  and  thirty- 
sixth  sections,  and  lands  in  lieu  thereof,  where  they  are 
lost  to  the  state,  congress  has  from  time  to  time  made  other 
grants  to  the  several  states,  not  of  any  designated  sections 
or  townships,  but  of  a  given  quantity  of  land,  to  be  selected 
from  the  body  of  the  public  domain. 

On  September  4,  1841,^  congress  granted  to  each  of  the 
public  land  states  then  admitted,  and  to  each  new  state  to 
be  thereafter  admitted,  five  hundred  thousand  acres  of  pub- 
lic lands  for  internal  improvements,  to  be  selected  from 
the  body  of  the  public  lands  within  the  respective  states. 
This  is  commonly  called  "the  five-hundred-thousand-acre 
"  grant." 

A  grant  was  also  made  to  each  of  the  public  land  states 
of  two  townships,  or  forty-six  thousand  and  eighty  acres, 
for  university  purposes,  the  grant  to  be  satisfied  by  selec- 
tion of  unoccupied  and  unappropriated  public  lands  within 
the  respective  states. 

A  further  grant  was  made  to  the  various  states  of  the 
union,  to  those  containing  no  public  lands  as  well  as  to 
those  which  were  essentially  public  land  states.^  This 
grant,  commonly  called  "the  agricultural  college  grant," 
was  of  thirty  thousand  acres  for  each  senator  and  repre- 
sentative to  which  the  state  was  entitled  under  the  appor- 
tionment of  1800.^  In  the  public  land  states,  the  grant 
was  to  be  satisfied  l)y  selection  of  public  lands  within  their 
respective  boundaries.  To  the  states  wherein  there  was 
no  public  land,  scrip  was  issued,  commonly  known  as 
"  agricultural  college  scrip."  This  scrip  couM  be  located 
anywhere  on  the  unreserved  and  unappropriated  public 
domain  in  any  state,  and  could  be  use*!  in  the  payment 
of  pre-emption  or  commuted  homestead  entries.  It  was 
sold  to  speculators  and  individuals,  who  subsequently 
utilized  it  by  locating  it  on  lands  subject  to  private  entry. 

15  Stats,  at  I^ar^e,  453.  ^  Public  Doinuin,  220. 

•^  July  2,  18(52,  12  Stats,  at  Largo,  503. 
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s  also  made  other  donations  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter, but  we  have  here  given  a  sufficient  outline  of  grants 
to  states  to  enable  us  to  discuss  their  operation  and  effect 
with  reference  to  mineral  lands  on  the  public  domain. 

'i  135.  Conflicts  between  mineral  claimants  and  par- 
Chasera  from  the  states.— In  aduiinistering  grants  of  sncli 
extensive  cliaracler,  it  is  quite  natural  that  conflicts  should 
arise  between  the  miner  and  the  purchaser  of  state  lands, 
particularly  in  the  mineral  regions  of  the  west.  These 
controversies  found  their  way  into  tlie  courts  and  the  land 
department,  and,  as  a  result,  certain  principles  of  law  have 
been  announced  which  may  be  best  presented  by  first  con- 
sidering the  character  of  the  lands  which  could  pass  by  the 
grant,  and  at  what  time  the  respective  grants  take  elfectand 
become  operiitive  as  to  particular  tracts. 

§  136.  Mineral  lands  excepted  from  the  operation  of 
grants  to  the  states. — Some  ol'  the  grants  to  the  states  in 
terms  reserved  mineral  lands  from  their  operation.  This 
was  the  case  with  the  agricultural  college  grant,  which 
contained  the  reservation  "that  no  mineral  lands  shall  be 
"  selected  or  purchased  under  the  provisions  of  this  act." 
And  the  grant  of  seventy-two  sections  to  the  state  of  Califor- 
nia for  seminary  purposes'  contained  a  similar  clause.  Kin- 
dred exceptions  were  inserted  in  all  the  more  recent  grants; 
but  in  some  of  the  earlier  ones,  notably  those  donating 
sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections,  and  the  five-hundred- 
thousaud-acre  grant,  the  law  was  silent  as  to  mineral  lauds. 
But,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  uniform  policy  of  the 
government  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  general  mining 
Iftws  was  to  reserve  mineral  lands  from  saSe,  pre-emption, 
and  all  classes  of  grants."  Of  course,  since  the  passage  of 
the  mining  laws,  title  to  mineral  lands  can  he  obtained  only 
under  these  laws. 

In  California,  the  supreme   court  of  that  state  early 

'lOHtnLs.  si  Largo,  Hi.       'See,  ante,  ^  4T,  and  cases  tbere  cited. 
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announced  the  doctrine  in  reference  to  the  grant  of  six- 
teenth and  thirty-sixth  sections,  that,  as  there  was  no  state- 
ment in  the  act  of  any  condition,  exception,  reservation,  or 
limitation,  mineral  lands  were  not  withdrawn  from  the 
operation  of  the  act,  but  passed  to  the  state.*  But  tliis  case 
was  subsequently  overruled.*' 

The  supreme  court  of  Nevada,  in  construing  a  similar 
grant  to  that  state,  held  that  mineral  lands  within  sections 
sixteen  or  thirty-six  did  not  pass;  but  the  decision  was 
based  upon  an  estoppel  upon  the  part  of  the  state  by  rea- 
son of  the  passage  by  congress  of  an  act  concerning  certain 
lands  granted  to  the  state,  which  act  provided  that  in  all 
cases  lands  valuable  for  mines  of  gold,  silver,  quicksilver, 
or  copper  should  be  reserved  from  sale.'*  The  legislature 
of  the  state  accepted  the  grants  subject  to  this  clause.^  And 
the  court  very  properly  held  that  by  reason  of  this  accept- 
ance the  state  was  estopped  from  asserting  title  to  mineral 
lands  found  within  the  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sec- 
tions.'^ 

The  land  department,  in  recent  years  at  least,  by  a 
uniform  line  of  decisions,  has  held  that  mineral  lands  did 
not  pass  to  the  state  under  the  school  grants.® 

The  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  had  this  ques- 
tion under  consideration  in  reference  to  the  grant  of  six- 
teenth and  thirty -sixth  sections  to  the  state  of  Michigan, 
in  Cooper  v.  Roberts,'  where  it  was  held  that  mineral 
lands  passed  by  the  grant,  even  as  against  a  license  from 
the  government  to  search  for  and  extract  lead  and  other 
ores.     The  grant  in  question  became  operative  at  a  period 

'  Higgins  V.  Hoiigliton«  26  Cal.  252.  See,  also,  Wedekind  v.  Cmig,  56 
Cal.  642. 

»  HermociUa  v,  HubboU,  89  Callte.  * 

'  14  Stats,  at  Large,  p.  ST),  §  5. 

*Nev.  Stats.  (1867),  57;  Coiiip.  Laws  Nevada,  vol.  ii.,  gg  ;I835,  3836,  3837. 

*  Heydenfeldt  v,  Daney  G.  <fc  S.  M.  Co.,  10  Nov.  290. 

•/n  re  Uogdeii  et  al.^  I  Copp*8  L.  O.  135;  Copp's  Miii.  Decisions,  30; 
The  Keystone  Case,  Jd.,  lai,  109,  125;  In  re  Le  I'ranclii,  3  L.  1).  229;  Key- 
stone Lode  V,  State  of  Nevada,  15  L.  D.  259;  State  of  California  v.  Foley, 
4  Copp's  L.  O.  18;  Iti  re  Chas.  Noragor,  10  Copp*s  L.  O.  54. 

'  18  How.  173. 
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prior  to  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  and  at  a  time 
when  the  policy  of  leasing  lead  mines  by  the  government 
was  iu  force.' 

But  at  a  later  period  the  question  was  again  brought 
before  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case 
of  the  Ivanlioe  M.  Co.  v.  Keystone  M.  Co./  and  the  doc- 
trine was  finally  established  that  congress  in  making  these 
grants  to  the  states  did  not  intend  to  depart  from  the  uni- 
form policy  theretofore  adopted  in  reserving  mineral  lauds 
from  sale, and  that  mineral  lands  found  within  a  sixteenth 
or  thirty-sixth  seclion,  known  to  be  such  at  the  time  the 
grant  took  effect,  did  not  pass  to  the  state. 

It  may  be  observed  that  in  the  I  van  hoe- Keystone  case 
no  mention  is  made  of  the  Michigan  case. 

The  rule  having  been  thus  announced,  it  follows  as  a 
corollary  that  no  lands  can  be  selected  or  located  in  satis- 
faction of  any  of  the  grants  to  the  states  which  at  the  time 
of  the  proposed  selection  are  known  to  be  mineral  lands.* 

'i  137.  Restrictions  upon  the  definition  of  "mineral 
"lands,"  when  considered  with  reference  to  school  land 
frantB. — In  a  preceding  chapter,  we  have  endeavored  to 
establish  a  general  definition  of  the  term  "  mineral  lands," 
as  that  terra  is  used  in  the  various  raining  acts  of  con- 
gress; and  we  have  also  attempted  to  formulate  definite 
rules  of  statutory  construction  to  be  applied  to  such  acts 
and  these  terms  when  found  therein.' 

Thus,  we  have  heretofore  said*  that  the  word  "  min- 
"eral,"  as  used  in  these  various  acts,  should  be  understood 
in  its  widest  signification,  and  timt  all  substances  which 
are  classified  as  a  mineral  product  in  trade  or  commerce, 
or  possess  economic  value  for  use  in  trade,  manufacture, 
the  sciences,  or  the  arts,  fall  within  the  designation  of  the 
term  "'  mineral."  That  this  is  true  as  a  general  rule,  we 
have  no  doubt.     We  are  firmly  convinced   that  it  should 


'See,  a«(e.  533. 
'102  U.S.  IHT. 
•UniMd8la(eai'.  Miiih 


'Tit.  III.,  ch.  1.,HS5-1K1. 
'See,  anii:,  j|  SO. 
iTO;  S.  Coil  appeal,]  IB  U.  S.  271. 
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be  accepted  as  a  universal  rule  in  dealing  with  the  public 
lands.  But  when  we  are  confronted  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  school  land  grants,  railroad  grants,  and  other 
grants  of  a  like  character,  we  find  the  land  department 
disposed  to  discriminate  in  some  instancies  between  those 
substances  which  are  obviouslv  mineral  and  those  which, 
owing  to  the  advancement  in  science  and  the  industrial 
arts,  become  classified  commerciall}''  or  scientifically  as 
mineral  products. 

g  138.  Petroleum  lands. — Thus  the  land  department, 
in  a  very  recent  case  decided  by  Secretary  Hoke  Smith,^ 
has  held  that  petroleum  is  not  a  mineral  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  mining  acts,  and  that  lands  containing  it,  though 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  render  them  more  valuable  for 
that  purpose  than  for  any  other,  are  not  mineral  lands,  and 
mav  be  selected  bv  the  state  in  lieu  of  lost  sixteenth  and 
thirty-sixtl\  sections. 

The  same  secretary  had  in  a  previous  instance  ruled 
that  petroleum  lands  could  not  be  appropriated  under  the 
mining  laws;^  and,  of  course,  his  ruling  as  to  state  selec- 
tions logically  followed. 

Secretary  Smith  in  his  first  decision  makes  the  statement 
that  the  first  mention  of  petroleum  in  connection  with  the 
mineral  laws  was  in  the  case  of  Maxwell  v.  Rrierlv,^  wherein 
Secretary  Teller  classifies  petroleum  as  a  mineral  product, 
not  in  a  case  involving  petroleum  lands,  but  by  way  of  a 
general  recital  as  to  what  substances  in  his  judgment  should 
be  classified  as  mineral. 

Mr.  Smith  evidentlv  overlooked  the  fact  that  General 

ft.' 

Burdett,  whilecommissioncr  of  the  general  land  office  (1875), 
had  established  a  rule,  which  succeeding  administrations 
followed  —  that  petroleum  claims  might  be  entered  under 
the  mining  act  of  1872.^ 

»Clmiuller  v.  State  of  California,  Oct.  27,  18%. 
^F^  parte  Union  Oil  Co.,  '23  L.  D.  222. 
3(188ii),  10  Copp'jj  L.  O.  50. 
*Copp's  Min.  Lands,  100. 
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In  1882,  Comniissionei-  McFarland  annoaiiceti  that, 
according  to  the  prnctice  of  the  department,  lands  contain- 
ing petroleum  liati  theretofore  been  entered  as  placers  and 
patented  ns  such,  and  that  such  lands  were  subject  to  entry 
and  disposal  according  to  tho  law  and  regulations  relating 
to  placer  claims.'  Tliis  was  also  overlooked  by  Secretary 
Smith. 

The  cases  of  Downey  v.  Rogers,'  Samuel  E.  Rogers,* 
Roberts  ti.  Jepson,' and  Pirn  Oil  Company'  followed,  and 
read  in  the  light  of  the  antecedent  practice  of  the  land 
department,  recognize  petroleum  as  a  uuneral  product,  and 
lands  containing  it  iu  sufScient  quantities  to  make  them 
more  valuable  for  oil  purposes  than  for  any  other  as  being 
mineral  lands.  Secretary  Smith  comments  on  these  four 
coses,  and  declines  to  accept  iheni  as  tending  to  establish 
the  doctrine  for  which  we  are  contending. 

The  secretary  cites  the  Pennsylvania  case  of  Dunham 
V.  Kirkpatrick/  to  the  effect  that  a  reservation  of  "  mineral " 
in  a.  deed  does  not  include  petroleum,  although  it  is  admit- 
ted petroleum  is  technically  a  mineral. 

This  decision  is  in  conflict  with  prior  cases  decided  ia 
Pennsylvania,'  aud  lias  been  practically  overruled  or  its 
doctrine  ignored  by  the  same  court  in  a  later  case.' 

The  ruling  of  Hecretary  Smith  as  to  the  mineral  charac- 
ter of  petroleum  is  in  direct  opposition  to  a  decision  in  the 
United  States  circuit  court  (ninth  circuit),  wherein  Judge 
Ro^.  sitting  as  circuit  judge,  says :  — 

"The  premises  in  controversy  are  oil-bearing  lands,  the 
"  government  title  to  which,  under  existing  laws,  cnn  alone 
"  he  ncquired  piirmnnf  to  the  provisioiis  of  lite  mining  laws 
"  relating  to  placer  darmn."' 

>  In  re  A.  A.  Dewey,  «  Copp's  L 

'2  Lund  Deciaiiins,  TOT. 

■4  Land  Douisiou^,  'JSt. 

*  Id.  00, 

>I6  LhikI  Decisions,  117. 

"101  Pa,  St.  an. 

'Stollgll Ion's  Appi4il,  Wi  Pu,  St. 
Sac.aUd,  111  M»rr.  Mill,  Rop,.  4:;i, 

-(Jillv,  Weaton,  110  Pa.  St.  813. 

•Gird  ti.  Cal.  Oil  Co.,  00  Fed.  631,  632. 


Tii(itnp30i»  w.  Nubia,  3  Pittsli.  201. 
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We  think,  considering  the  previous  practice  of  the  land 
department  and  its  construction  of  the  mining  laws  as 
applied  to  oil  lands,  as  well  as  the  weight  of  judicial  deci- 
sions. Secretary  Smitli  was  in  error  in  deciding  that  lands 
containing  petroleum  could  not  be  acquired  under  the 
mining  laws,  but  were  open  to  selection  under  grants  to 
the  states. 

g  139.    Lands  chiefly  valuable  for  building-stone. — 

While  on  the  subject  of  a  restricted  meaning  applied  to  the 
term  "mineral  lands"  in  administering  the  school  land 
grants  we  might  note,  in  passing,  that  the  land  department 
at  one  time  held  that  lauds  chiefly  valuable  for  building- 
stone  were  not  excepted  from  the  grant  to  the  state  for 
school  purposes,*  although  under  the  act  of  congress  of 
August  4,  1892,^  such  lands  might  be  entered  under  the 
placer  mining  laws,  and  although  by  numerous  decisions 
prior  to  the  passage  of  that  act  the  department  held  that 
tliey  were  subject  to  entry  under  the  mining  laws.' 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  rule  as  to  this  class  of 
lands  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  August  4,  1892,  as 
then  applied  to  the  administration  of  land  grants  for 
school  purposes,  it  is  quite  manifest  that  under  the  rule 
announced  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  in 
Mullan  V.  United  States,  hereafter  cited,*  that  act  was  a 
legislative  interpretation  which  for  all  future  purposes 
classified  lands  containing  valuable  deposits  of  building- 
stone  as  mineral  lands,  and  thev  can  not  now  be  selected 
under  the  school  land  grants.  We  think  the  weight  of 
authoritv  sustains  us  in  the  view  that  thev  never  could  be 
so  selected,  subsequent  to  the  passage  of  the  placer  laws  of 
1870  at  least. 

*  In  re  Joseph  II.  Harper,  16  L.  I).  110;  South  Dakota  r.  Vermont  S.  Co., 
16  L.  D.  2()3. 

The  department  in  the  later  case  of  Paris  Gibson  (21  L.  D.  327)  declined 
to  give  its  approval  of  the  doctrine  of  tlie  South  Dakota  case. 

2  27  Stats,  at  Large,  2()4. 

3  Bennett's  Placer,  3.  L.  D.  116;  McGlenn  v,  Wienbroeer,  lo  L.  I).  370; 
Maxwell  v.  Brierly,  10  Copp's  L.  O.  50. 

*  See  J  post,  §  140. 
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^  140.  In  coastruing  the  term  "mineral  lands,"  as 
applied  to  administration  of  school  land  grants,  the  time 
to  which  the  inquiry  is  addressed  is  the  date  when  the 
asserted  right  to  a  particular  tract  accrued,  and  not  the 
date  upon  which  the  law  was  passed  authorizing  the 
grant.^\V(3  have  digresseU  for  the  moment  to  discuss  a. 
question  which  might  be  more  appropriately  presented 
wlien  dealing  with  the  character  of  lands  subject  to  appro- 
priation under  the  so-called  placer  laws;  but  it  seems 
necessary  for  us  here  to  present  the  matter  as  introductory 
to  the  main  subject  presently  under  consideration. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  context  of  the  school  land-grant 
laws  where  the  reservation  of  ''mineral  lands"  appears 
which  restricts  the  meaning  of  the  term.  If  a  restricted 
meaning  is  to  be  applied,  it  must  be  by  reason  of  the 
relative  position  of  the  parties  or  the  substance  of  the 
transaction.' 

In  considering  this  "  relative  situation  of  the  parties, 
•"  and  the  substance  of  the  transactiou,"  to  what  point  of  time 
must  we  direct  our  attention  in  dealing  with  school  land 
grants  and  rights  asserted  under  them?  To  the  date  of 
the  passage  of  the  act  making  t)ie  grant  or  authorizing  the 
selection,  or  the  time  when  tlie  state  or  its  grantees  become 
first  entitled  to  assert  a  claim  to  a  particular  tract  of  land? 

Fortunately,  this  question  has  been  satisfactorily  settled 
for  us;  HO  that  lengthy  discussion  will  be  avoided. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  coal  lanrd  act  of  July  1, 1864,-' 
the  land  department  did  not  regard  or  treat  coal  lands  or 
coal  mines  as  mineral  lands,  within  the  metining  of  the 
prior  acts  of  congress.'    This  act  provided:  — 

"  That  when  any  tracts  embracing  coal-beds  or  coal- 
"  fields  constituting  portioa.-j  of  the  public  domain,  and 
"  which,  as  mines,  are  excluded  from  the  pre-emption  act 
"  of  1841,  and  whicb,  under  past  legislation,  are  not  liable 
"  to  ordinary  entry,  it  shall  and  may  bo  lawful  for  the 
"  president  to  cause  such  tracts  in  suitable  legal  subdivis- 
"  ions  to  he  offered  at  public  sale  to  the  highest  bidder." 

■  SWwurt  nil  Mliiex,  lU-13.    See,  avte,  i  HI. 

'  13  Stills,  al  Large,  343.  'Ja  re  Yoakiiiii,  1  Oopp's  L.  O.  3. 
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Assuming  that  the  above  ruling  of  the  land  department 
was  correct,  prior  to  the  passage  of  that  act  coal  lands 
might  be  selected  under  previously  enacted  school  land- 
grant  laws. 

In  1868,  one  Mullan  applied  to  the  state  surveyor- 
general  of  California  to  purchase  a  half-section  of  land 
selected  by  the  state  under  the  act  of  March  3, 1853,  in  lieu 
of  the  corresponding  half  of  a  sixteenth  section  theretofore 
lost  to  the  state.  His  application  was  favorably  considered, 
and  in  due  process  of  time  the  secretary  of  the  interior 
listed  the  land  to  the  state,  and  Mullan  or  his  grantee 
received  a  state  patent.  At  the  time  Mullan  instituted  the 
proceedings  culminating  in  the  listing  and  issuance  of  the 
state  patent  the  land  was  notoriously  coal  land,  and  was 
being  actually  worked  for  its  coal  deposits  by  the  Black 
Diamond  coal  company.  These  facts  were  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  government,  and  suit  was  instituted  in  its 
behalf  to  vacate  the  listing.  The  case  was  tried  before  the 
late  Judge  Sawyer,  in  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  * 
(ninth  circuit),*  who  held  that  whatever  might  have  been 
originally  the  proper  construction  of  the  word  "  mines,"  as 
used  in  the  pre-emption  act  of  1841,  the  act  of  July  1, 
1864,  gave  a  legislative  construction  to  the  term  which 
thenceforth  attached  to  all  known  *'  coal-beds  or  coal-fields  '' 
ill  which  no  interest  had  before  become  vested,  and  withdrew 
such  coal  lands  from  the  operation  of  all  other  acts  of  con- 
gress; that  thereafter  known  coal  lands  were  not  subject 
to  selection  bv  the  state  as  lieu  lands;  and  that  the  state 
has  no  indefeasible  rights  to  select  such  lieu  lands  from 
any  particular  class  of  lands. 

The  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  affirmed  this 
decision,"  thus  summing  up  its  views:  — 

"At  the  time  the  selection  was  actually  made  therefor, 
"  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  land  was  mineral  land,  both 
"  in  law  and  in  fact,  within  the  meaning  of  the  act  under 
"  which  the  state,  and  those  who  purchased  from  the  state, 

*  United  States  v,  Mullan,  7  Saw.  4t>0. 
2 Mullan  V.  United  States,  118  U.  S.  271. 
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"  undertook  to  ncquire  title,  and  we  agree  with  the  circuit 
"  court  in  the  opinion  that  the  riffhts  of  Ike  parties  are  to  be 
"  determined  by  the  laiv  as  it  stood  tlicn." 

The  enactment  of  the  general  mining  laws  by  congress 
incorporated  into  the  land  aystera  a  new  element,  an- 
nounced new  principles  and  a  new  policy,  in  the  light  of 
which  all  pre-existing  land-grant  laws  to  the  extent  that 
they  remain  unsatisfied  are  to  be  administered,  AH  land- 
grant  acts  passed  subsequent  to  the  enactment  of  the  min- 
ing laws  operative  in  any  of  the  precious-metal-bearing 
states  or  territories,  contain  the  usual  clauses  of  reservation 
as  to  mineral  lands. 

g  141.  Teat  of  mineral  character  applied  to  school 
land  grants. —  As  conclusions  ktgically  flowing  from  what 
has  been  heretofore  said,  the  question  as  to  whether  a  given 
tract  of  land  is  mineral,  and  its  selection  under  school 
land-grant  laws  for  that  reason  inhibited,  or  is  non-mineral, 
and  subject  to  selection,  is  one  to  be  determined  according 
to  the  slate  of  the  law  as  it  exists  at  the  time  the  right  to 
select  is  asserted. 

If  the  mineral  character  of  such  tract  is  established 
according  to  the  rules  announced  in  section  ninety-eight, 
then  it  cannot  pass  under  the  grants  to  states  for  educa- 
tional or  other  purposes. 

It  is,  of  course,  Conceded  that  after  a  right  has  once 
vested  to  a  tract  of  land  which,  at  the  time  it  became  segre- 
gated from  the  body  of  the  public  domain  and  passed  to 
states  or  individuals,  was  non-mineral,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  law  and  the  facts  then  existing,  no  subsequent 
change  in  commercial  conditions  nor  advancement  in  the 
industrial  arts  can  effect  those  rights.'  But  tracts  still  open 
to  selection  are,  in  turn,  to  be  governed  by  the  new  condi- 
tion of  things,  and  controlled  by  such  enlarged  definitions 
aa  may  be  then  applied  by  the  current  of  judicial  authority. 
This  rule  injures  no  one.  It  is  consistent  with  the  progres- 
siveness  of  the  age  and  the  spirit  of  our  laws. 
■  In  re  Paria  Gibson,  ^1  L.  D.  3:;t. 
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g  142.  When  grants  to  the  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth 
sections  take  effect. —  Until  the  survey  of  the  township 
and  the  designation  of  the  specific  sections,  the  right  of  the 
state  rests  in  compact,  binding,  it  is  true,  the  public  faith, 
and  dependent  for  execution  upon  the  political  authorities. 
Courts  of  justice  have  no  authority  to  mark  out  and  define 
the  land  which  shall  be  the  subject  of  the  grant.  But 
when  the  political  authorities  have  performed  this  duty, 
the  compact  has  an  object  upon  which  it  can  attach;  and 
if  there  is  no  legal  impediment,  the  title  of  the  state  becomes 
a  legal  title.* 

While  the  grant  of  these  sections  is  one  in  prs^entiy  it  is, 
before  the  lands  are  surveyed,  essentially  a  float,  a  grant 
of  a  quantity  of  lands  equal  in  amount  to  twelve  hundred 
and  eighty  acres  in  each  township. 

Until  the  status  of  the  lands  is  fixed  by  a  survey,  and 
they  are  capable  of  identification,  congress  reserves  abso- 
lute power  over  them,  compensating  the  state  for  such  loss 
as  might  accrue  to  it  to  the  extent  that  legal  impediments 
prevent  the  title  from  passing." 

Until  the  survey  is  finally  approved,  the  state  has  no 
title  which  it  can  convey  to  a  purchaser.' 

Therefore,  in  determining  whether  or  not  the  lands 
embraced  within  these  sections  are  mineral  lands,  and 
exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  grant,  the  inquiry  is 
addressed  to  their  known  character  at  the  time  of  the  final 
approval  of  the  survey.  If  at  the  time  of  such  approval 
they  are  known  to  be  mineral,  within  the  meaning  of  that 
term  as  heretofore  defined,  title  does  not  pass  to  the  state,^ 

^  Cooper  V,  Roberts,  18  How.  173.  See,  also,  Sherman  v,  Biiick,  45  Cal. 
656;  Ilij^giiis  v,  Hougbton,  25  Cal.  252;  Finney  v.  Berger,  50  Cal.  248; 
Medley  v.  Robertson,  55  Cal.  397,399. 

2Hoydenfeldt  v.  Danoy  G.  M.  Co.,  93  U.  S.  034. 
Under  act  of   February  28,  1891  (26  Stats,  at  Large,  796),  states  are 
awarded  indemnity  by  reason  of  losses  accruing  to  them  on  account  of 
mineral  character  of  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections. 

•'* Finney  v.  ]ierger,  50  Cal.  248;  Medley  v.  lloberl^son,  55  Cal.  397. 

*Ivanhoe  M.  Co.  r.  Keystone  Cons.  M.  ('o.,  102  U.  S.  107;  Iloydonfeldt 
V.  Daney,  93  U.  S.  634;  Hermocilla  r.  Hubbell,  89  Cal.  5. 
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but  remaius  in  the  general  government  and  subject  to  its 
disposal  under  tbe  mining  laws,' 

If  they  were  not  known  to  be  mineral  at  the  date  of 
the  approval  of  the  survey,  they  pass  to  the  stale,  and 
discovery  of  minerals  on  such  lands  subsequent  to  such 
approval  does  not  defeat  the  title  of  the  state.'' 

As  was  said  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States," 
a  change  in  tlie  conditions  occurring  subsequently  to  the 
taking  effect  of  tiie  grant,  whereby  new  discoveries  are 
made,  or  by  means  whereof  it  may  become  profitable  to 
work  the  mineral  deposits,  cannot  affect  the  title  as  it 
passed  at  the  time  of  the  grant.  This  is  a  general  rule, 
applicable  to  all  classes  of  grants.^ 

It  is  also  true  that  if  at  the  time  the  grant  would  have 
taken  eti'ect,  in  the  absence  of  legal  impediments,  the  laud 
was  known  to  be  mineral  in  ,  character,  the  subsequent 
exhaustion  of  the  mineral  and  its  abandonment  for  min- 
ing purposes  would  not  operate  to  vest  title  in  the  state,' 

What  we  have  li^retofore  said  as  to  the  time  when 
grants  to  sixteenth  and  tliirty-sixth  sections  take  effect, 
applies  to  surveys  made  subsequent  to  the  admission  of  the 
state  into  the  union.  Where  lands  have  been  surveyed  prior 
to  the  admission  of  the  state,  the  grant  takes  effect  as  of  the 
date  of  admission;  and  in  such  cases  the  inquiry  as  to  the 
character  of  the  land  is  directed  to  that  point  of  time.* 


'  Hermocilla  v.  Hubben,  as  Csl.  5. 

'Wheelerr.  Smith,  3iPBo.7i«;  Tuwniiite  of  Silver  Cliff,  GCopp's  L.O. 
1S2;  Keystone  Caae.  Copp's  Mil).  Dec.  105,  109,  l-2ii;  KUle  of  Caliromia 
ti.  PolBy,  4  Cijpp'a  L.  0. 18;  In  re  J.  Darlt,  5  Copp'a  L.  0. 178;  tn  re  Btsle  of 
Colorado,  (i  I..  D.  412;  VirEiniaLode,  7  L.  D.  45!); /nie  Abraham  I..  Miner, 
ft  L.  D.  408;  Pereira  i>.  Jaoks.  15  L.  D.  1!73. 

»  Colo,  C.  A  1.  Co.  0.  United  Stntes,  133  U.  S.  307. 

^Deffebock  v.  Hawke.  116  U.  g.  404;  Davis  v.  Welbliold,  1.39  U.  S,  507; 
,  Hnat  V.  Steeee,  75  Col.  620;  Cowell  v.  Lammera,  10  Saw.  247;  ManninK 
L  V.  Sftii  Jacinto  Tin  Co.,  7  Saw.  410;  RiohardH  i'.  Dower,  81  Cal.  51;  a.  C.  on 
I  irrll  of  error,  131  U.  8.  «38i  AtcCormlck  v.  Sutton,  97  Cat.  373;  Smith  v. 
1   Hill,  89  Cal.  V2S. 

■HemiDclllnt.  Hubbell,  sncal.  5.   . 

•  Townalte  of  Silver  Cliff,  eCopp's  L.O.  Ii52;  BoulderA  Buffalo  M,  Co., 
!  7  L.  D.  54;  Fleetwood  Lode,  12  L.  D.  004;  Warren  v.  Stale  of  Colorado,  14 
,    L.  D.  681. 
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g  143.  Selections  by  the  state  in  lieu  of  sixteenth 
and  thirty-sixth  sections,  and  under  general  grants. —  It 

follows,  as  a  corollary  from  what  has  heretofore  been  said, 
that  the  states  can  not  select  lands  of  known  noineral  char- 
acter in  satisfaction  of  any  of  their  land  grants.* 

The  point  of  time  when  the  character  of  a  given  tract 
sought  to  be  selected  by  the  state  in  satisfaction  of  any  of 
its  floating  grants  is  to  be  determined,  is  the  time  when 
application  to  select  is  made.  In  making  this  investiga- 
tion, the  land  department  is  governed  by  the  same  rules  of 
law  and  practice  as  control  the  administration  of  homestead, 
railroad,  and  other  classes  of  grants.  While  -the  investi- 
gation is  directed  to  the  time  when  application  to  select 
is  made,  the  land  department  retains  jurisdiction  until  the 
selection  has  been  finally  approved,  and  the  lands  are 
finally  certified  or  listed  to  the  state,  such  listing  being  the 
equivalent  of  a  patent.^ 

A  discovery  of  mineral  at  an}'  time  prior  to  this  listing, 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  render  thg  land  more  valuable 
for  mining  purposes  than  for  any  other,  would  authorize 
the  department  to  reject  the  selection.' 

Until  the  selection  is  finally  approved  by  the  officers  of 
the  government  charged  with  this  duty,  and  the  land  is 
certified  or  listed  to  the  state,  the  state  has  no  title  which 
it  can  convey  to  the  purchaser.* 

Without  such  approval,  neither  the  state  nor  its  grantee 
can  question    any   future    disposition    which   the  United 
States  may  make  of  the  land  embraced  in  the  attempted 
.selection.^ 

§  144.  Effect  of  surveyor-general's  return  as  to  char- 
acter of  land  within  sixteenth  and  thirty -sixth  sections, 

^United  States  r.  Mullan,  7  Saw.  470;  MiiUan  v.  United  States,  118 
U.  S.  271. 

-  Howell  V.  Slauson,  83  Cal.  .539. 

'This  subject  will  be  more  srenerally  dealt  with  when  treatint;  of  the 
jurisdiction  and  functlonsoftholand  department,  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

^Churchill  r.  Anderson,  .>3  Cal.  212;  Buhne  r.  Chism.  48  Cal.  4^)7;  Wis- 
consin Cent.  R.  R.  r.  Price,  ViS  U.  S.  49<). 

^  Roberts  r.  Gebhart,  V)A  Cal.  07. 
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or  lands  sought  to  be  selected  in  lieu  thereof,  or  under 
floating  grants. — We  liave  already  had  occasion  to  com- 
ment on  the  general  unreliability  of  that  class  of  returns 
of  surveyors-general'  from  which  an  inference  or  presump- 
tion is  said  to  arise  that  the  lands  are  non-mineral  in 
character.  Where  the  lands,  however,  are  returneii  as 
mineral,  it  suggests  direct  knowledge  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion ,of  the  surveyor  of  the  notorious  mineral  character  of 
the  land.  And  in  such  cases,  perhaps,  more  weight  should 
be  given  to  the  returns.  Be  that  as  it  may,  where  a  given 
sixteenth  or  thirty-sixth  section  is  returned  as  inineral 
by  the  surveyor,  and  liis  tield-notes  and  plat  are  filed  in 
the  general  land  office,  this  is  a  suthcient  determination  that 
the  lands  are  mineral  to  authorize  the  state  to  select  indem- 
nity lands  iu  lieu  thereof.' 

Of  course,  the  state  having  selected  Heu  lands  in  such  a 
case,  it  would  be  estopped  from  ever  after  claiming  that  the 
surveyor-general's  returti  upon  which  it  based  its  right  to 
select  lieu  land  was  false.  A  like  estoppel  rests  upon  the 
government.  It  will  not  be  permitted  to  assert  that  the 
lauds  are  not  mineral  in  character,  as  it  is  only  by  reason 
of  this  character  that  tiie  government  retains  dominion 
and  control  over  the  lands. 

Where,  however,  no  application  is  made  to  select  land 
in  lieu  of  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections,  returned  as 
mineral,  the  state  has  a  right  to  be  heard  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  character  of  the  land,  in  whatever  tribunal  the 
question  is  raised.  If  a  mining  location  is  made  upon 
such  a  section,  and  application  is  made  for  a  mineral 
patent,  the  state  is  a  necessary  party  to  the  investigation 
touching  the  character  of  the  land  and  the  time  when  it 
became  known  as  such." 

It  cannot  be  deprived  of  this  right  by  any  proceeding 
to  which  it  is  not  a  party.  In  cases  of  railroad  grants, 
where  lands  have  been  applied  for  by  the  company,  the 

■  Bae,  ante,  \  lOA. 

■Johnson  i>.  Morris,  T2.  Fed.  890;  7n  re  8I«le  of  CnlirDraiti,  23  L.  D.  423. 

'Boulder  ,t  ItiiUalr)  M.  Co.,  7  L.  I).  54:  Fleetwoml  Lode,  12  L.  D.  6(M, 
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published  notice  of  application  for  a  mineral  patent  to  the 
lands  applied  for  lias  been  held  to  be  sufficient  notice  to  all 
claimants,  and  we  do  not  see  why  the  same  rule  should  not 
be  applicable  to  school  grants/  On  the  other  hand,  a  min- 
eral claimant  may  attack  the  right  of  a  state  or  its  vendee 
to  the  tract,  although  returned  as  agricultural,  in  the  ordi- 
nary tribunals,  by  showing  that  at  the  date  of  the  survey 
or  admission  of  the  state,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  land  was 
known  to  be  mineral,  and  did  not  pass  to  the  state.' 

As  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections  pass  to  the  state 
in  the  absence  of  legal  impediment,  without  certification,  by 
the  survey  propria  vigore,  or  by  the  admission  of  the  state, 
there  is  no  preliminary  adjudication,  actual  or  presumed, 
by  the  land  department  as  to  the  character  of  the  land,  as 
there  is  in  the  administraton  of  floating  grants,  or  even  in 
railroad  grants  of  particular  sections.  There  is  no  ante- 
cedent judgment,  as  there  is  in  pre-emption  or  homestead 
cases,  which  is  final  and  conclusive  upon  collateral  attack. 
It  follows  that  the  question  may  be  raised  at  any  time  by 
any  one  in  privity  with  the  government  of  the  United 
States.  The  holder  of  a  valid  subsisting  mining  location 
is  in  such  privity.'* 

With  reference  to  the  state  selecting  lieu  lands,  or  lands 
in  satisfaction  of  its  floating  grants,  it  is  not  precluded 
from  applying  for  lands  returned  as  mineral.  It  has  a 
right  to  contest  this  return,  and  establish  upon  hearings 
ordered  for  that  purpose  the  non-mineral  character  of  tlie 
land,  the  same  as  any  other  applicant  to  purchase  or  make 
private  entry  of  public  lands. 

But  before  such  selection  can  be  preliminarily  accepted, 
the  state  must  "  prove  the  mineral  off,"  upon  notice  given 
of  a  hearing  for  that  purpose.^ 

>  N.  p.  R.  R.  V,  Cannon,  54  Fed.  252. 
»Horinocilla  v.  Ilubbell,  89  Cal.  5. 

*  Am.  rule  110,  rej^ulations  of  the  ilepartnient,  10  L.  1).  5;  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, 22  li.  D.  294;  Id.y  on  review,  22  L.  I).  402;  Com'rs'  Letter,  Copp's 
Miu.  Dec.  40. 
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^  145,  Conclusions.  —  Prom  the  foregoing  exposition 
of  the  law,  we  ileduce  the  following  conclusions:  — 

(1)  Thiit  lands  embraced  within  sixteenth  or  thirty- 
aixth  sections,  known  to  be  mineral  in  chiiracter  at  the 
date  of  tlie  final  approval  of  the  survey,  where  such  ap- 
proval becomes  effectual  subsequent  to  the  admission  of 
the  state,  do  not  pass  to  the  state,  but  remain  a  part  of  the 
public  mineral  domain,  subject  to  exploration  and  pur- 
chase, the  same  as  other  public  mineral  lands.  Where 
the  surveys  have  been  approved  prior  to  the  admission  ot 
the  state,  and  at  the  date  of  such  admission  the  lands  are 
known  to  be  mineral,  a  like  result  follows.  The  lands  do 
not  pass  to  the  slate,  but  remain  subject  to  disposal  by  the 
government  under  the  mining  laws. 

(2)  The  slate  may  not  select  as  lieu  lands,  or  lands  iu 
satisfaction  of  its  floating  grants,  any  tract  whose  mineral 
character  is  known  or  established  prior  to  the  final  approval 
of  the  selection  and  listing  to  the  state. 

(3)  Where  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections  are  re- 
turned by  the  surveyor  as  mineral,  and  the  state  accepts 
this  return  and  selects  other  lands  iu  lieu  thereof,  both  the 
state  and  general  government  are  estopped  from  thereafter 
asserting  that  the  lands  are  non-mineral. 

(4)  Where  such  sections  are  returned  as  mineral,  and 
the  state  does  not  accept  the  return  as  establishing  the 
character  of  the  land,  it  has  a  right  to  its  "day  in  court" 
for  the  purpose  of  impeaching  the  return.  Where  it 
desires  to  select  lands,  either  in  lieu  of  sixteenth  and  thirty- 
sixth  sections  or  under  its  floating  grants,  which  lands  are 
returned  by  the  surveyor-general  as  mineral,  it  has  a  right 
to  "  prove  the  mineral  oft,"  and,  if  successful,  to  have  such 
lands  listed  to  it. 

(5)  Wliether  or  not  a  given  tract  is  of  a  known  mineral 
character  at  the  time  the  grant  or  selection  would  take  effect, 
in  the  absence  of  legal  impediments,  must  be  determined  by 
the  facts  as  they  exist  at  that  time,  and  the  then  state  of  the 
law,  aa  recognized  by  the  current  of  judicial  authority. 
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Article  IV.    Railroad  Grants. 


i  149.  Area  of  grants  in  aid  of  rail- 
roads, and  congressional 
legislation  donating  lands 
for  sucli  purposes. 
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grants. 
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g  162.    Conclusions. 


g  149.  Area  of  grants  in  aid  of  railroads,  and  con- 
gressional legislation  donating  lands  for  such  purposes. 

—  From  the  year  1850  to  June  30,  1880,  congress  granted 
to  states,  territories,  and  raih'oad  corporations,  in  aid  of 
the  construction  of  railways,  upwards  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  million  acres  of  the  public  domain.  Of  these,  more 
than  one  hundred  million  acres  were  within  the  precious- 
metal-bearing  states  and  territories.* 

Prior  to  18G2,  grants  of  this  character  were  generally 
made  to  states  as  trustees  and  agents  of  transfer  for  the 
benefit  of  companies  projecting  the  railways;  but  with  the 
passage  of  the  Pacific  railroad  act,  July  1,  18()2,"  was  inau- 
gurated a  complete  change  in  the  system  of  land  bounties 
to  aid  in  the  construction  of  railroads.  The  grants  were 
thenceforward  direct  to  the  corporation.*^  As  to  grants 
made  prior  to  18G2,  we  have  no  particular  concern.  Most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  roads  extending  into  the  mineral  regions 

1  Public  Domain,  273-287.  =»  Public  Domain,  207. 

^2  Stats,  at  I^rge,  489. 
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'  of  the  west  received  their  donations  either  under  the  Pacific 
railroad  acts  of  1862  and  1864  or  under  ftcts  subsequently 


It  is  not  within  the  purview  of  this  treatise  to  deal  with 
railroad  grants  in  any  respect,  other  than  as  the  operation 
of  such  grunts  within  the  precious-metal-bearing  states  and 
territories  requires  us  to  analyse  the  general  character  of 
the  grants,  and  to  determine  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
things  granted,  the  time  when  such  grants  take  effect  as 
to  particuiar  tracts,  and  such  collateral  questions  as  may 
be  incidentally  necessary  to  elucidate  or  explain  the  rea- 

3  for  thojules  established  by  the  courts  and  the  laud 
department  in  administering  the  various  grants. 

For  this  purpose  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  enumerate 
or  discuss  all  the  acts  of  congress  granting  lands  in  aid  of 
the  construction  of  railroads,  but  it  will  be  sufficient  for 
us  to  take  as  a  basis  certain  pronounced  types.  So  far  as 
the  scope  of  this  treatise  is  concerned,  these  types  represent 
features  common  to  all  grants.  While  there  may  be  limi- 
tations in  some  of  the  later  acts  which  do  not  appear  in 
the  selected  types,  and  perhaps  larger  privileges  and  im- 
munities are  conferred  by  some  than  by  others,  yet  in  so 
far  as  the  administration  of  the  grants  within  the  mineral 
regions  and  their  application  and  effect  with  reference  to 
mineral  lands  is  concerned,  we  do  not  understand  that 
'  there  is  any  opportunity  for  differentiation. 

g  160.  Types  of  l^nd  grants  in  aid  of  the  construc- 
tion of  railroads,  selected  for  the  purpose  of  discussion. 

—  We  seieiit   for  tlii:  [lurposc  of   discussion   the  fullowing 
,  acts  and  resolutions  of  congress:  — 

(1)  An  act  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  and 

[  telegraph  line  from  the  Missouri  river  to  the  Pacific  ocean, 

and  to  secure  to  the  government  the  use  of  the  same  for 

I  postal,  military,  and  other  purposes  (approved  July  1, 1862),' 

I  ajid  the  act  amendatory  thereof  (approved  July  2,  18(}4).- 

■  12  StBt»<.  at  Large,  4S!I.  '13  SlalK.  Hi  Largo,  3311. 
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(2)  An  act  granting  lands  in  aid  of  the  construction  of 
a  railroad  and  telegraph  line  from  Lake  Superior  to  Puget's 
Sound  on  the  Pacific  coast  by  the  northern  route  (approved 
July  2,  1864).^ 

(3)  Joint  resolution  reserving  mineral  lands  from  the 
operation  of  all  acts  passed  at  the  first  session  of  the  thirty- 
eighth  congress  granting  lands  or  extending  the  time  of 
former  grants.^ 

A  consideration  of  the  grants  provided  for  by  these  acts, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  joint  resolution  of  congress, 
will  enable  us  to  present  the  subject  under  discussion  fairly, 
to  note  the  adjudicated  cases,  and  from  them  formulate  what 
we  understand  to  be  the  rules  to  be  applied  in  construing 
and  administering  grants  of  this  character  according  to 
the  existing  state  of  the  law. 

g  151.  Character  of  the  gn^ants. — The  act  of  July  1, 
18G2,  granted  to  the  corporations  therein  named,  com- 
monly called  the  "  Pacific  railroad  companies,"  rights  of 
way  over  the  public  lands  to  the  extent  of  two  hundred 
feet  in  width  on  each  side  of  the  road,  together  with  all 
necessary  grounds  for  stations,  buildings,  workshops,  and 
depots,  machine-shops,  turn-tables,  switches,  side-tracks, 
and  water-stations.  In  addition,  there  was  also  granted 
every  alternate  section  of  public  land  not  sold,  reserved,  or 
otherwise  disposed  of,  designated  by  odd  numbers,  to  the 
amount  of  five  alternate  sections  per  mile  on  each  side  of 
the  respective  roads,  on  the  lino  thereof,  and  within  the 
limits  of  ten  miles  on  each  side  of  said  roads. 

The  amendatory  act  of  July  2,  1864,  enlargc<l  tliis  grant 
from  five  to  ten  alternate  sections,  and  the  lateral  limits 
from  ten  to  twentv  miles.  Neither  of  these  acts  contained 
any  provision  authorizing  the  selection  of  indemnity  lands 
in  lieu  of  odd-numbered  sections,  which  might  be  subse- 
quently ascertained  to  be  lost  to  the  comi)anies  by  reason 
of  their  prior  sale,  reservation,  or  other  disposition. 

1 13  stats,  at  Large,  3()5.  2  jd,  o<)7. 
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The  act  of  July  2,  1864,  incorporating  the  Northern 
Pacific  railroad  company,  made  a  like  grant  to  that  com- 
pany of  rights  of  way  and  lands  for  necessary  depot  and 
other  purposes.  In  the  territories  through  which  the  pro- 
jected roads  might  pass  a  land  grant  was  given  of  every 
alternate  odd-numbered  section  to  the  amount  of  twenty 
alternate  sections  per  mile,  and  in  the  states  ten  alternate 
sections  per  mile. 

There  was  also  granted  indemnitj'  lands  for  odd- 
numbered  sections  which  might  be  ascertained  to  be  lost 
to  the  company,  by  reason  either  of  their  mineral  character 
or  their  prior  sale,  reservation,  or  disposal,  such  indemnity 
lands  to  be  selected  within  certain  limits  specified  in 
the  act. 

We  therefore  have  to  deal  with  practically  three  classes 
of  grants: — 

(1)  Grants  of  rights  of  way  and  lands  for  depots,  side- 
tracks, and  kindred  purposes; 

(2)  Grants  of  particular  sections  within  certain  defined 
limits,  generally  called  "  primary,"  or  "  place,"  limits ; 

(3)  A  right  to  select  lands  in  lieu  of  and  as  indemnity 
for  losses  accruing  to  the  respective  companies  by  reason  of 
the  odd-numbered  sections  having  been  previously  sold, 
reserved,  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  this  right  of  selection  to 
be  exercised  within  certain  defined  limits,  generally  called 
"indemnity  limits." 

We  will  presently  consider  these  different  classes  of 
grants  and  their  attributes. 


g  152.    Reservation  of  mineral  lands  from  the  opera- 
tion of  railroad  grants. — At  tlie  time  the  Pacific  railroad 
laud-grant  acts  were  piis:5ed  there  was  no  cougressional  law 
I  authorizing  the  acquisition  of  title  to  mineral  lands.    They 
i  were  passed  during  what  we  have  denominated,  in  a  pre- 
'  vious  chapter,'  as  the  -second  period  of  our  national  history, 

'Tit.  11.,  cli.iii..iHO-l!l. 
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during  which  rights  and  privileges  upon  the  public  min- 
eral lands  were  regulated  by  local  rules  and  customs,  with 
the  passive  acquiescence  of  the  government.  As  was  said 
by  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  (ninth  circuit),  in  dealing 
with  mining  locations  within  the  limits  of  railroad  grants, 
claims  to  mineral  lands  could  be  lawfullv  initiated  bv 
discovery,  possession,  and  development,  according  to  the 
customs  of  miners  and  local  regulations  at  and  previous 
to  the  date  of  the  railroad  grant  (1864).^ 

When  these  railroad  acts  became  laws,  the  policy  of  the 
government  of  reserving  the  mines  and  mineral  lands  for 
the  use  of  the  United  States  was  fixed ;  and  if  there  had 
been  no  special  clauses  of  reservation  in  the  acts,  the  courts 
would  have  been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  such  lands 
were  reserved  by  implication  from  the  donations  to  rail- 
roads, following  the  doctrine  announced  with  reference  to 
grants  of  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections  to  the  states 
for  school  purposes." 

However,  in  framing  the  railroad  acts,  congress  deemed 
it  prudent  to  leave  no  room  for  dispute  or  discussion  on 
this  score,  and  inserted  in  each  one  of  the  acts  clauses  of 
reservation.  The  act  of  July  1,  1802,'  contained  the  pro- 
viso "that  all  mineral  lands  shall  be  excepted  from  the 
"  operation  of  this  act."  The  amendatory  act  of  July  2, 
1864,  provided  that  "  any  lands  granted  by  this  act  or  the 
"  act  to  which  this  is  an  amendment  .  .  .  shall  not  include 
"  .  .  .  mineral  lands,  ...  or  anv  lands  returned  and 
"  denominated  as  mineral  lands.''  It  also  provided  "  that 
**  the  term  *  mineral  land,'  wherever  the  same  occurs  in  this 
"  act  and  the  act  to  which  this  is  an  amendment,  shall  not 
**  be  construed  to  include  coal  and  iron  land."  The  act  of 
July  2,  1864,  incorporating  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad 
company,  contained  reservations  and  limitations  of  similar 
import.^ 

» N.  p.  K.  K.  17.  Sanders,  49  Fed.  120,  134. 

^Ivaiihoe  M.  Co.  r.  Keystone  M.  Co.,  lo2  U.  S.  167.    See,  ante,  Z  130. 

» 12  Stats,  at  Large,  p.  492,  jJ  3. 

*  13  Stats,  at  Largo,  p.  3(57, 1  3. 
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At  the  second  session  of  the  same  congress  (thirty- 
"eightli)  which  passed  the  act  amendatory  of  the  origJDal 
Pacific  railroad  act  and  the  Northern  Pacific  act,  a  joint 
resolution  was  adopted  by  the  senate  and  house  of  repre- 
sentatives wliich  provided, — 

"That  no  act  passed  at  the  first  session  of  the  thirty- 
"  eighth  congress  granting  lands  to  states  or  corporations 
"  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  roads  or  for  other  purposes 
"...  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  embrace  mineral  lands, 
"  which  in  all  cases  shall  be  and  are  reserved  exclusively 
"  to  the  United  States,  unless  otherwise  specially  ]>rovided 
"  in  the  act  making  the  grant."' 

The  mining  act  of  July  20,  1866,  followed. 

The  circuit  court  of  appeals  for  the  ninth  circuit  has 
held  that  these  reservations  in  railroad  grants  were  made 
in  contemplation  of  future  legislation  as  well  as  the  exist- 
ing laws." 

In  the  light  of  this  legislation,  it  is  difUcnlt  to  under- 
derstand  how  any  serious  controversy  could  arise  over  the 
adminiatratiou  of  these  land  grants  in  the  mineral  regions. 
But  such  conflicts  did  arise,  generally  between  purchasers 
of  the  railroad  title  and  mineral  claimants,  and  the  battle 
was  fiercely  waged  in  all  the  tribunals,  both  state  and  fed- 
eral. These  controversies  involved  a  discussion  as  to  the 
character  of  the  grants  and  the  lime  wiien  they  took  effect 
as  to  particular  tracts.  We  have  observed  that  there  are 
found  in  this  class  of  legislation  grants  of  three  different 
kinds:  (1)  the  grant  of  the  right  of  way  and  for  side-tracks, 
stations,  and  kindred  purposes;  (2)  grants  of  particular 
sections;  (3)  indemnity  lauds.  We  will  consider  each  class 
with  reference  to  the  mineral  reservations  found  in  the 
several  acts. 


g  163.    Grants  of  rightB  of  way. — The  grants  of  rights 

of  ,way  found  in  the  various  railroad  acts  contain  no  reser- 

I  vations  or  exceptions.     They  are  present,  absolute  grants, 

k  subject  to  no  conditions,  except  those  necessarily  implied, 

<  IS  state,  nt  Large,  MT.        'S.  P.  R.  R.  t.  Sanders,  40  Fed.  129. 
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such  as  that  the  road  shall  be  constructed  and  used  for  the 
purposes  designated.  All  persons  acquiring  any  portion  of 
the  public  lands,  after  the  passage  of  such  acts,  take  the 
same  subject  to  the  right  of  way  conferred  by  them  for  the 
proposed  road.' 

The  grants  are  floats  until  the  line  of  the  road  is 
"  definitely  fixed  "  by  filing  the  map  of  definite  location. 
When  so  filed,  and  approved  by  tjie  secretary  of  the 
interior,  title  vests  to  the  lands  within  the  limits  of  the 
right  of  way,  as  fixed  by  the  act,  as  of  the  date  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  act." 

The  reservation  of  "  mineral  lands,"  found  in  these  acts, 
does  not  apply  to  the  lands  embraced  within  the  right  of 
way  limits.  This  right  of  way  extends  to  and  covers  all 
public  lands,  whether  mineral  or  not.' 

If,  at  the  time  the  right  of  way  attaches,  mineral  lands 
over  which  the  road  is  to  pass  are  unoccupied,  a  subse- 
quent location  thereof,  followed  by  a  patent  to  the  locators, 
is  inferior  to  the  right  of  way  to  the  company,  and  must 
yield  to  the  superior  legal  title,  without  resort  to  a  court 
of  equity  to  set  the  patent  aside. 

As  was  said  by  the  supreme  court  of  Montana, — 

"The  mineral  lands  excluded  from  the  operation  of  this 
"  act  are  evidently  not  those  covered  by  the  right  of  way. 
"...  And  it  would  be  destructive  of  the  rights  of  the 
"  railroad  company  if  minintj:  claims  could  at  any  time  be 
"  located  and  worked  upon  the  track  and  land  covered  by 
"  the  right  of  way.  .  .  .  The  operations  of  mining  and 
"  the  business  of  railroads  cannot  be  conducted  at  the  same 
"  time  upon  the  same  ground;  and  a  reservation  of  such  a 
"  character  would  beget  a  conflict  of  rights  and  a  confusion 

»St.  .Joseph  and  Denver  City  U.  R.  Co.  v,  Baldwin,  103  U.  S.  420. 
It  is  probable  that  the  government  would  be  considered  as  the  propri- 
etor of  the  minerals  nnderneatli  the  surface  dedij-ated  to  the  right  of  way, 
and  that  this  p:rant  did  not  pass  tiie  fee.  But  as  under  tlie  mining?  laws 
all  locations  involve  delineation  of  surface  limits,  and  there  is  no  law 
authorizing  a  specific  grant  of  the  minerals  underlying;  tlie  right  of  Nwiy, 
the  estate  of  the  railroad  company  is  practicallj'  absolute. 

2St.  Josepli  and  Denver  City  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Baldwin,  1(^3  U.  S.  42(?;  Smith 
r.  N.  P.  R.  R.,  58  Fed.  .-ilS;  W.  P.  R.  R.  v.  Tevis,  41  Cal.  4Si>. 

8  Doran  r.  C.  P.  R.  R.,  24  Cal.  240;  Wilkinson  v,  N.  P.  R.  R.,  5  Mont.  538, 
548. 
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'  "  of  interests  not  iu  contemplation  of  intelligent  legislii- 
"  live  action." ' 

The  limits  of  the  grant  of  the  right  of  way  once  fixed 
by  the  filing  and  approval  of  the  map  of  definite  location 
cannot  thereafter  be  changed  to  the  detriment  of  any  other 
party  .^ 

It  will  be  remembered  that  these  decisions  are  under 
acts  passed  prior  to  the  mining  act  of  July  26,  1866.  '  We 
do  not  concede  that  a  right  of  way  granted  to  a  railroad 
company  subsequent  to  the  passage  of  that  act  would  take 
precedence  over  a  prior  valid  subsisting  mining  location. 
As  we  understand  the  law,  since  the  passage  of  the  mining 
acts  the  location  of  a  valid  mining  claim  operates  to  with- 
draw the  land  embraced  within  it  from  the  public  domain. 
It  is  a  grant  from  the  government.  A  railroad  corpora- 
tion claiming  a  right  of  way  under  a  subsequent  grant  by 
congress  could  not  cross  the  located  mining  claim  without 
condemning  the  land  and  paying  the  miner  compensation. 
In  this  respect,  as  we  will  hereafter  endeavor  to  show,  min- 
ing claims  differ  from  inchoate  homestead  and  pre-emption 
claims.  As  to  lands  for  depot,  side-track,  and  other  kin- 
dred purposes,  no  controversies  are  likely  to  arise.  For 
the  most  part,  these  adjuncts  are  necessarily  within  the 
right  of  way  limits,  if  in  fact  the  laws  do  not  contemplate 
they  should  be.  If  other  lands  necessary  to  be  used  for 
these  collateral  purposes  may  be  selected  outside  of  the 
right  of  way  limits,  then  their  selection  would  necessarily 
be  under  the  supervision  of  the  land  department,  and 
rights  thereto  would  not  attach  until  final  approval  of  the 
selection. 

'i  164.    Grants   of  particular   sectiona,  as  construed 

,  by  the  courts. —  The  grants  of  the  alternate  sections  are 
said  to  be  of  lands  "  in  place,"  and  the  Hmits  within  which 
they  are  granted  are  called,  "  primary."  or  "place,"  limits, 
contradistinguished  from  "indemnity "  limits,  in  cases  of 
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grants  which  provide  for  indemnity  or  lieu  selections,  as 
well  as  for  lands  "  in  place." 

Grants  of  particular  sections  or  of  lands  "  in  plajce  "  do 
not  acquire  precision  until  the  lands  are  surveyed  and  the 
line  of  the  road  is  definitely  fixed.  Until  such  time  the 
grant  is  said  to  be  a  float.  Such  grants  are,  however,  grants 
in  prasenti.  They  attach  to  particular  tracts  as  soon  after  the 
filing  of  the  map  of  definite  location  of  the  road  as  these 
tracts  become  identified  bv  survev;  and  when  so  identified, 
title  vests  in  the  company,  in  the  absence  of  legal  impedi- 
ments, by  relation  as  of  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  act. 
This  is  too  well  settled  to  require  argument.  The  authori- 
ties in  support  of  it  are  numerous  and  uniform.* 

While  this  is  true  as  to  such  lands  as  are  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  grant,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  the  mineral 
or  non-mineral  character  of  the  land  is  to  be  determined 
as  of  the  date  of  either  the  survey  or  filing  the  map  of 
definite  location. 

This  question  came  before  the  circuit  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  ninth  circuit,  northern  district  of  California, 
upon  the  demurrer  to  the  complaint  in  the  case  of  Fran- 
ca'ur  V.  Newhouse,"  wherein  the  late  Judge  Sawyer  an- 
nounced the  rule  that  the  exception  of  mineral  lands  from 
the  grant  to  the  Pacific  railroads  only  extended  to  lands 
known  to  be  mineral  and  apparently  mineral  at  the  time 
when  the  grant  attached ;  and  a  discovery  of  a  gold  mine  in 
the  lands  after  the  title  has  vested  in  the  company  by  full 
performance  of  the  conditions  did  not  defeat  the  title  of 
the  railroad  company,  although  at  the  time  of  the  discov- 
ery no  patent  had  been  issued  to  the  railroad. 

» Van  Wyok  v.  Kneval.s,  10(3  U.  S.  300;  Kan.  P.  Ily.  Co.  v.  Diinmeyer,  113 
U.  S.  OJO;  St.  Paul  tV  Pacitic  K.  R.  Co.  r.  N.  P.  K.  R.  Co.,  139  U.  S.  1-5; 
Sioux  City  it  I.  F.  T.  \..  tV:  L.  Co.  v.  Griffey,  143  U.  S.  32;  Sniitli  v.  N.  P. 
K.  K.,  TkS  Fed.  513;  United  SUtes  v.  S.  P.  R.  R.,  HfJ  T .  S.  570;  Schulenborg 
V.  Jlarriman,  l!l  Wall,  44,  <30;  Missouri,  K,  tfc  T.  R.  Co.  i\  Kansas  Pac. 
R.  R.  Co.,  i»7  U.S.  491;  St.  Jose  pi  i  tV'  Denver  C.  R.  Co.  v,  Baldwin,  103 
U.  S.  41!r.;  N.  P.  R.  R.  v.  Wright,  54  Fed.  07;  S.  P.  R.  R.  v.  Whitaker,  109 
Cal.  -JOS:  MeLaughlin  f.  Menotti,  89  Cal.  354. 

-40  Fed.  018. 
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Subaequently,  at  the  trial  of  this  cause,  the  same  judge 
charged  the  jury  to  the  same  eifect ;  that  the  words  "'  inin- 
"  eral  land."  as  used  in  the  act  of  congress,  meant  land 
known  to  be  mineral  at  the  time  the  grant  took  effect  and 
attached  to  the  specific  land  in  question,  or  lands  which 
there  was  satisfactory  reason  to  believe  were  such  at  said 
time;  that  only  such  land  as  was  known  to  be  mineral,  or 
which  there  was  satisfactory  reason  to  believe  was  mineral, 
at  the  time  the  grant  attached  to  the  land  is  excepted  from 
the  grant.'  The  doctrine  thus  announced  was  maintained 
or  accepted  in  several  later  cases  in  the  same  circuit.^ 

The  case  of  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  v,  Harden,'  arose 
in  the. same  circuit  in  the  district  of  Montana,  the  hearing 
being  had  before  Judges  Sawyer  and  Knowles.  Judge 
Sawyer  reiterated  his  views  as  expressed  in  the  Francieur- 
Newhouse  case;  but  Judge  Knowles  dissented,  holding  that 
the  mineral  character  of  the  land  might  be  established 
at  any  time  prior  to  the  issuance  of  the  patent  to  tlie  rail- 
road company,  and  when  so  establislied  such  land  was  not 
within  the  purview  of  the  grant,  and  the  title  thereto  never 
vested  in  the  company. 

This  case  went  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States 
on  writ  of  error,'  and  that  tribunal  settled  the  controversy. 
The  grant  there  under  consideration  was  to  the  Northern 
Pacific  railroad,  under  the  act  of  July  2,  1804.  heretofore 
referred  to.  It  appeared  that  the  line  of  the  road  opposite 
and  past  the  lands  in  controversy  became  definitely  fixed 
on  July  (>,  18S2,  by  filing  with  the  commissioner  of  the 
general  land  office  the  required  plat.  The  quartz-mining 
claims  were  on  ail  odd-numbered  section  of  the  railroad 
grant,  within  the  "  place,"  or  "  primary,"  limits,  and  were 
discovered  in  1888.  Prior  to  such  discovery,  the  railroad 
company  had  applied  to  the  government  to  have  the  sec- 
tion in  question  certified  to  it  under  its  grant,  and  such 

I  Pranctpur  v.  Newhouge.  43  Fed.  238. 

•Valentine  V.  Valentine,  47  Fed.  S97;  N,  P.R.  R.  r.  BflrdeD,4e  Fed.6S2; 
S.  P.  R,  R.  V.  Ssniiera,  49  Fetl,  129;  N.  P.  R.  R.  v.  Cannon,  54  Fed.  252. 
>46Fed.  592. 
'  Harden  v.  N.  P.  K.  R.,  IM  V.  S.  38K. 
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application  had  been  approved  by  the  commissioner  of  the 
general  land  oflBce ;  but  no  action  had  been  taken  thereon 
by  the  secretary  of  the  interior.  The  land  i»  question 
had  been  returned  by  the  surveyor-general  as  agricultural 
land. 

Upon  this  state  of  facts  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States  enunciated  the  following  rules  of  law  : — 

(1)  The  Northern  Pacific  railroad  company  cannot  re- 
cover under  the  grant  to  it  by  the  act  of  congress  of  July 
2,  1864,  mineral  lands  from  persons  in  possession  thereof 
who  have  made  locations,  although  the  mineral  character 
of  the  land  was  not  discovered  until  the  year  1888,  no 
patent  having  been  issued  to  said  company  therefor ; 

(2)  It  was  the  intention  of  congress  to  exclude  from  the 
grant  of  lands  to  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad  company 
actual  mineral  lands,  whether  known  or  unknown,  and 
not  merely  such  as  were  at  the  time  known  to  be  mineral ; 

(3)  The  reservation  in  the  grant  of  mineral  lands  was 
intended  to  keep  them  under  government  control  for  the 
public  good,  in  the  development  of  the  mineral  resources  of 
the  country,  and  for  the  benefit  and  protection  of  the  miner 
and  explorer,  instead  of  compelling  him  to  litigate  or 
capitulate  with  a  stupendous  corporation  and  ultimately 
succumb  to  such  terms,  subject  to  such  conditions,  and 
amendable  to  such  servitudes  as  it  might  see  proper  to  impose; 

(4)  The  government  has  exhibited  its  beneficence  in 
reference  to  its  mineral  lands,  as  it  has  in  the  disposition 
of  its  agricultural  lands,  where  the  claims  and  rights  of  the 
settlers  are  fully  protected.  The  privilege  of  exploring  for 
mineral  lands  was  in  full  force  at  the  time  of  the  location 
of  the  definite  line  of  the  road,  and  was  a  right  reserved 
and  excepted  out  of  the  grant  at  that  time. 

This  is  the  law  of  the  land ;  and  in  the  light  of  these 
rules  all  grants  to  railroads  are  to  be  construed  and  admin- 
istered. A  discovery  of  mineral  on  lands  falling  within 
the  primary,  or  place,  limits  of  any  railroad  grant,  at  any 
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time  prior  to  the  i3suance  of  the  patent,  if  it  be  demon- 
Btrated  that  such  lands  are  in  fact  mineral,  within  the 
meaning  of  that  term  as  defined  by  the  current  of  Judicial 
authority,  establishes  the  fact  that  the  lands  are  not  within 
the  grant,  and  title  thereto  never  vested  in  the  railroad 
company. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  grant  in  question  in  the 
Barden  case  was  one  which  in  addition  to  the  grant  of 
alternate  sections  also  granted  indemnity  to  the  Northern 
Pacific  railroad,  in  lieu  of  such  lands  as  might  be  lost  to  it 
by  reason  of  their  mineral  character.  In  the  decision  of 
the  court  this  fact  is  noted.  But  we  do  not  apprehend  that 
this  element  was  of  controlling  force.  The  same  principles 
of  law  as  applied  to  grants  which  contain  indemnity  pro- 
visions apply  with  equal  force  to  grants  which  do  not  con- 
tain them,  such  as  the  original  Pacific  railroad  act  of  July 
1, 1862.  In  the  former  class  of  grants,  congress  has  simply 
declared  that  the  grant  as  to  quantity  should  not  suffer 
diminution.  In  the  latter,  congress  has  simply  granted  the 
lands  to  the  railroad  company  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
of  the  class  which  are  properly  patentable  under  the  act. 
To  the  extent  that  the  lands  within  the  limits  are  within 
the  reservation  clauses,  then,  and  to  that  extent,  the  grant 
as  to  quantity  is  diminished. 

^  166.  Construction  of  railroad  grants  by  the  land 
department. —  The  rule  aiiiu->unoi.Hl  by  the  .'supreme  court 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Barden  case  was  always  fol- 
lowed by  the  land  department  in  administering  railroad 
grants.  This  fact  is  so  stated  in  the  decision  in  that  case, 
and  the  ruling  announced  by  Secretary  Noble  in  C  P.  R.  R. 
V.  Valentine'  is  thus  quoted  at  length:  — 

"  The  very  fact,  if  it  be  true,  that  the  office  of  the  patent 
"  is  to  define  and  identify  the  land  granted,  and  to  evidence 
"  the  title  which  vested  by  the  act,  necessarily  implies  that 
"  tliere  exists  jurisdiclion  in  some  tribunal  to  ascertain 
"  and  determine  what  lands  were  subject  to  the  grant  and 
<ll  Lund  DeuisioiiB,  238,  ■lid. 
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"  capable  of  passing  thereunder.  Now,  this  jurisdiction  is 
**  in  the  land  department,  and  it  continues,  as  we  have  seen, 
"  until  the  lands  have  been  either  patented  or  certified  to 
"  or  for  the  use  of  the  railroad  company.  By  reason  of 
"this  jurisdiction,  it  has  been  the  practice  of  that  depart- 
"  ment  for  many  years  past  to  refuse  to  issue  patents  to 
"  railroad  companies  for  lands  found  to  be  mineral  in  char- 
"  acter  at  any  time  before  the  date  of  the  patent.  Moreover, 
"  I  am  informed  bv  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  mineral 
"  division  of  the  land  department  that  ever  since  the  year 
"  1867  (the  date  when  that  division  was  organized)  it  has 
"  been  the  uniform  practice  to  allow  and  maintain  mineral 
"  locations  within  the  geographical  limits  of  railroad  grants, 
"  based  upon  discoveries  made  at  any  time  before  patent,  or 
"  certification  where  patent  is  not  required.  This  practice 
"  having  been  uniformly  followed  and  generally  accepted 
"  for  so  long  a  time,  there  should  be,  in  my  judgment,  the 
"  clearest  evidence  of  error,  as  well  as  the  strongest  reasons 
"  of  policy  and  justice,  controlling  before  a  departure  from 
"  it  should  be  sanctioned.  It  has,  in  effect,  become  a  rule 
"  of  property."  ^ 

§  166.  Distinctions  between  grants  of  sixteenth  and 
thirty-sixth  sections  to  states  and  grants  of  particular 
sections  to  railroads. —  Grants  to  railroads  of  particular 
sections  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  grants  to  the 
states  of  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections  for  school  pur- 
poses. Both  are  grants  in  prscsenti.  But  in  cases  of  school 
grants  no  patents  issue  to  the  state.  The  state  has  nothing 
to  do  or  perform  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  taking 
effect  of  the  grant.     Nor  is  any  action  of  the  land  depart- 

^This  case  involved  the  same  property  in  controversy  in  Valentine 
V,  Valentine  (47  Fed.  597).  Tlio  author  was*  coiin.sel  for  the  mineral  claim- 
ant in  both  proceedings.  Before  the  land  department  the  inquiry  was 
limited  to  the  present  character  of  the  land.  In  the  circuit  court,  under 
the  previous  ruling  in  that  circuit  in  Francoeur  v.  Newhouse  (40  Fed.  G18), 
tliA  inquiry  was  addressed  to  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  railroad  act 
and  the  filing  of  the  map  of  dctlnite  location.  The  ruling  of  the  secretary 
in  the  case  before  the  land  department  lias  been  quoted  approvingly  and 
followed  in  later  cases.  North  Star  M.  Co.  v.  C.  P.  It.  R.,  12  L.  D.  (K)8; 
X.  P.  R.  R.,  13  L.  I),  cm ;  Winscott  v.  N.  P.  R.  R.,  17  I..  D.  274;  N.  P.  R.  R. 
V,  Marshall,  Id,  545;  N.  P.  R.  R.  v.  Champion  Cons.,  14  L.  D.  <)iK).  See,  also, 
the  earlier  cases  of  C.  P.  R.  R.  r.  Mammoth  lUuo  Gravel,  1  Coi>p-s  L.  O. 
134;  G.  D.  Smith,  13  Copp's  li.  O.  28. 
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I  ment  invoked  preliminarily  as  to  determination  of  the 
F  character  of  the  land.  '  It  has  the  power,  when  called  upon 
I  Bt  the  instigfltion  of  either  party,  to  make  the  iuvestiga- 
[  tion;  but  it  is  not  an  exclusive  power,  and  nothing  in  ordi- 
f  nary  cases  ever  iasues  to  the  state  which  is  evidence  of  any 
I  judgment  of  the  land  department  upon  the  question  of  the 
J  character  of  the  land.  In  cases  of  railroad  grants  the 
^  company  is  required  to  comply  with  a  number  of  condi- 
f  tions  before  it  can  assert  its  right  to  a  patent.  The  land 
f  department  retains  exchisive  jurisdiction  over  these  rail- 
I  road  lands  until  patent  issues,  for  the  purpose  of  detennin- 
\  ing  whether  or  not  the  conditions  have  been  complied 
I  with,  and  necessarily  to  adjudicate  upon  the  patentability 
f  of  the  lands  under  the  particular  act  in  question.  The  late 
I  Judge  Sawyer  thus  forcibly  stated  the  rule:  — 

"  Under  the  statute  [Pacific  railroad  act]  it  is  as  clearly 
"  the  duty  of  the  officers  authorized  to  issue  patents  to  the 
"  railroad  companies,  to  ascertain  whether  the  lands  pat- 
"  ented  are  embraced  in  the  congressional  grant,  and 
*'  patentable,  or  are  mineral  lands,  and  not  patentable,  as  it 
"  IS  in  the  case  of  pre-emption,  homestead,  or  other  entry 
"  and  sale  of  public  lands  to  ascertain  the  facts  authorizing 
"  the  issue  of  the  patent.  .  ,  ,  There  must  be  some  point 
"  of  time  when  the  character  of  the  land  must  be  finally 
"determined;  and,  for  the  interest  of  all  concerned,  there 
"  can  be  no  better  point  to  determine  this  question  than  at 
"  the  time  of  issuing  the  patent."  ' 

The  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  thus  announced 
fthe  rule  in  the  Barden-N.  P.  R.  R,  case,"  heretofore  dis- 
[  cussed,  after  quoting  the  ruling  of  the  land  department  in 
fihe  case  of  C.  P.  R.  R.  v.  Valentine:  — 

"  The  fact  remains  that  under  the  law  the  duty  of  deter- 

"  mining  the  character  of  the  lands  granted  by  congress 

"  and  stating  it  in  instruments  transferring  the  title  of  the 

"  government  to  the  grantees  reposes  in  officers  of  ihc  land 

'   "department.     Until  such   patent  is  issued,   defining  the 

'  "  character  of  the  land  granted  and  showing  that  it  is  non- 

10  Saw.  265, 25T.    See,  also,  N.  P.  R.  R,  v.  Cannon, 
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"  mineral,  it  will  not  comply  with  the  act  of  congress  in 
which  the  grant  before  us  was  made. 

The  grant,  even  when  all  the  acts  required  of  the 
"  grantees  are  performed,  only  passes  a  title  to  non-mineral 
"  lands ;  but  a  patent  issued  in  proper  form  upon  a  judg- 
"  nient  rendered  after  a  due  examination  of  the  subject  by 
"  the  officers  of  the  land  department  charged  with  its  prep- 
"  aration  and  issue  that  the  lands  were  non-mineral,  would, 
"  unless  set  aside  and  annulled  by  direct  proceedings,  estop 
"  the  government  from  contending  to  the  contrary." 

As  in  cases  of  sixteenth  or  thirtv-sixth  sections  there 
is  no  "  instrument  transferring  the  title  issued  by  the 
"  department,  no  patent  in  proper  form  upon  a  judgment 
"  rendered  after  a  due  examination  of  the  subject  by  the 
"  officers  of  the  land  department,"  the  question  remains  to 
be  litigated  whenever  and  wherever  it  may  arise. 

As  we  have  heretofore  seen,  when  dealing  with  school 
grants,  the  surveyor-generars  return  concludes  no  one.* 
Neither  does  it,  for  that  matter,  in  the  case  of  railroad 
grants.^ 

The  foregoing  illustrates  the  distinctions  to  be  made 
between  the  two  classes  of  grants.  We  think  it  nothing 
more  than  right  that  where  a  given  tract  of  land  has  been 
applied  for  by  a  railroad  company,  and  its  selection  thereof 
is  of  record,  that  the  company  should  be  notified  in  some 
way  of  an  adverse  application.'  The  published  notice  of 
application  for  a  mineral  patent  required  by  section  twenty- 
three  hundred  and  twentv-five  has  been  held  to  be  suffi- 
cient.^ 

g  157.  Indemnity  lands. — Ordinarily,  it  will  not  appear 
at  the  time  the  line  of  the  road  is  definitelv  fixed  how 
many  acres  of  land  or  what  lands  are  excepted  from  the 
grant  of  land  ^  in  place,"  by  reason  of  their  mineral  char- 
acter, prior  sales,  or  reservations.     Until  this  is  ascertained 

»Seo,  ante^  \  144. 

Miarden  v,  N.  P.  K.  K.,  154  U.  S.  288;  VV^inscott  r.  N.  P.  K.  R.,  17  L.  D. 
274;  Cal.  <fe  Ore.  U.  R.,  10  L.  I).  262.    See,  also,  ante,  g  10«). 
3.S.  P.  K.  K.  V,  Grillln,  20  L.  I).  485. 
*N.  P.  K.  U.  t'.  Cannon,  54  Fed.  252. 
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the  grant  is  a  float,  extending  over  the  indemnity  limits 
defined  by  the  act.  When  any  deficiency  of  the  lands  in 
place  is  determined,  the  right  to  select  lauds  in  lieu  thereof 
arises,  and  selection  may  then  be  made  from  any  of  the 
lands  of  the  United  States  within  the  indemnity  limits  of 
the  grant;  and  when  such  selection  is  made  and  approveil, 
the  grant  for  the  first  time  attaches  to  any  specific  lands 
within  those  limits.' 

The  rules  applicable  to  selection  by  the  states  of  lands 
in  lieu  of  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections  are  alike 
applicable  to  the  selection  of  indemnity  lands  under  acts 
of  congress  granting  aid  to  railroads.  These  rules  will  be 
found  stated  in  a  preceding  section." 

As  mineral  lands  cannot  inure  to  the  railroad  companies 
within  the  primary,  or  place,  limits  of  their  respective 
grants,  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  mineral  lands 
within  the  indemnity  limits  cannot  be  selected  in  lieu  of 
lands  lost  to  the  companies  within  the  place  limits.' 

Until  the  selection  is  finally  approved  and  certified  to 
the  railroad  company,  the  land  department  retains  juris- 
diction for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  character  of 
the  land.  If  it  is  found  to  be  mineral,  it  remains  a  part 
of  the  public  domain,  and  subject  to  exploration  and  pur- 
chase under  the  mining  laws. 

^  168.  RestrictioDs  upon  the  definition  of  "mineral 
"londa,"  when  considered  with  reference  to  railroad 
grants. —  In  most  of  the  acts  granting  lands  in  aid  of  the 
construction  of  railroads,  it  is  expressly  stated  that  coal 
and  iron  are  not  to  be  classified  as  mineral  within  the 
meaning  of  that  term,  as  employed   in  the  reservation 

'United  Slfltasu.  Wlnoiia  A  St.  P.  R.  B.,  07  Fed.  94R,  967;  Khiiwb  Pac. 
■  R.R.V.  Alohisori,  T.  tt  S.  F.  R.  K..  ll:i  U.  8.  414;  Enrney  v.  H.  R.  Co..  117 
i  .U.  S.  228;  Sloox  City  A  Si.  P.  K.  K.  v.  Cliioago,  M.  &  St.  P.  R.  R,.  117 
[  XJ.  S.  we,'  Wis.  Cent,  R.  R.  t>.  Priae  Co.,  133  U.  S.  496;  United  StAtea 
P  «.  Winourl,  K.  A  T.  R.  R.,  141  U.  S.  358. 


f,  i  143. 
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clauses.  Where  such  legislative  declaration  is  found,  of 
course,  lands  containing  coal  and  iron  will  pass  to  the 
railroad  company  under  the  grants  of  particular  sections;^ 
and  where  the  right  of  indemnity  selection  is  given,  lands 
containing  coal  and  iron  within  the  indemnity  limits  may 
be  selected  by  the  railroad  company  with  the  same  effect 
as  if  they  were  agricultural  in  character.  It  follows,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  if  the  granting  act  is  silent  upon  the 
subject  of  these  two  commodities,  lands  containing  them  do 
not  pass,  nor  can  they  be  selected  as  indemnity  lands. 

In  the  administration  of  the  railroad  grants  we  encoun- 
ter the  same  disposition  upon  the  part  of  the  land  depart- 
ment to  restrict  the  meaning  of  the  term  "  mineral,"  as 
used  in  the  reservation  clauses  of  these  grants,  as  we  find 
in  dealing  with  grants  to  states.  What  we  have  heretofore 
said  with  reference  to  this  rule  of  construction  when  con- 
sidering the  latter  class  of  grants  applies  with  equal  force 
to  railroad  grants." 

In  our  opinion,  the  department  of  the  interior,  in  estab- 
lishing this  doctrine  of  limited  interpretation  as  applied  to 
land  grants,  has  mistaken  the  law,  and,  if  persisted  in,  will 
lead  to  harmful  results. 

Let  us  review  the  action  of  the  land  department  in  deal- 
ing with  this  subject  as  applied  to  railroad  grants. 

As  early  as  1875  the  department  held  that  lands  more 
valuable  for  the  deposits  of  limestone  than  for  agriculture 
might  be  patented  under  the  mining  laws.  This  ruling 
has  been  followed  in  later  cases.' 

In  the  case  of  Elias  Jacob,*  Commissioner  Williamson 
made  a  contrary  ruling;  but  this  decision  was  overruled 
by  the  secretary  in  the  Hooper  case.*  We  thus  have  estab- 
lished, by  a  uniform  series  of  decisions,  a  departmental  rule 

^  Rocky  Mountain  C.  &  I.  Co.,  1  Copp's  L.  0. 1. 

2  See,  ante,  §§  137-141. 

^In  re  H.  C.  Rolfe,  2  Copp's  L.  O.  66;  In  re  W.  H.  Hooper,  8  Copp's 
L.  O.  120;  Jn  7-6  Josiah  Gentry,  9  Copp's  L.  O.  5;  Maxwell  r.  Brierly,  10 
Copp's  L.  0. 50;  Conlin  r.  Kelly,  12  L.  D.  1;  Shepherd  v.  Bird,  17  L.  D.  82. 

<7Copp»sL.  O.  83. 

a  8  Copp's  L.  O.  120. 
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of  construction,  that  lands  valuable  for  deposits  of  lime 
are  mineral  in  character,  and  may  be  entered  under  the 
mining  laws. 

In  1873,  the  department  issued  a  circular'  for  the  guid- 
ance of  surveyors-general  and  registers  and  receivers, 
wherein  it  classified  borax,  carbonate  and  nitrate  of  soda, 
sulphur,  alum,  and  asphalt  as  minerals,  and  opeu  to  entry 
under  the  mining  laws.  We  are  uot  aware  that  this  class- 
ification has  ever  been  questioned.  But  recently  Secretary 
Hoke  Smith  has  established  the  rule  that  in  administering 
railroad  grants  the  word  "mineral,"  as  used  in  the  reserva- 
tion clauses,  is  to  be  understood  to  apply  only  to  the  more 
,  valuable  metals,  such  as  gold,  silver,  cinnabar,  and  copper.- 

His  argument  proceeds  upon  the  theory  that  at  the  time 
of  the  passage  of  (he  ad  wherein  mineral  lands  were 
reserved,  either  expressly  or  by  implication,  the  substances 
in  controversy  (phosphates  and  petroleum)  were  not  min- 
erals in  contemplation  of  congress,  and  therefore  passed  to 
the  railroad;  that  congress  at  that  time  only  had  in  con- 
templation the  more  valuable  metals. 

The  vice  of  the  distinguished  secretary's  reasoning  is 
found  in  his  assumption  that  after  the  passage  of  the  rail- 
road acta,  and  before  title  vests  under  them,  congress  has  no 
power  to  change  its  policy  or  enlarge  the  scope  of  its  legis- 
lation with  respect  to  mineral  lands.  That  this  view  is 
erroneous,  we  think  we  have  fully  demonstrated  in  the  pre- 
ceding article  on  the  subject  of  grants  to  states  for  educa- 
tional purposes. 

Secretary  Smith's  ruling  would  enable  railroad  compa- 
nies in  the  future  to  obtain  title  under  the  unad ministered 
grants  to  a  large  class  of  valuable  deposits,  such  as  lime- 
stone, alum,  soda,  asphalt,  marble,  borax,  sulphur,  etc., 
which,  by  legislative  and  judicial  construction,  are  within 
the  purview  of  the  mining  laws,  although  no  title  to  such 
lauds  became  vested  prior  to  the  passage  of  these  laws  or 

'  Copp'i  Min.  Decisioiia,  ^IIR. 

•Titoker  et  al.  v.  Florida  Ry.  A  Nav.  Co.,  IB  L.  D.  414;  Union  Oil  Co., 
23  L.  D.  222. 
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the  adoption  by  the  land  department  of  the  now  recog- 
nized rules  of  interpretation. 

In  the  instructions  issued  to  the  commissioners  appointed 
under  the  act  providing  for  the  classification  of  mineral 
lands  within  railroad  grants  in  Idaho  and  Montana,  the 
secretary  was  not  unmindful  of  the  injunction  contained 
in  that  act,  "  That  all  said  lands  shall  be  classified  as 
"  mineral  which,  by  reason  of  valuable  mineral  deposits, 
"  are  open  to  exploration,  occupation,  and  purchase  under 
"the  provisions  of  the  United  States  mining  laws."*  Is 
this  not  a  legislative  declaration  that  no  lands  which  are 
subject  to  entry  under  those  laws  shall  be  patented  to  a 
railroad  company?  We  think  it  is,  although  w^e  are  of 
the  opinion  that  this  was  the  law  prior  to  the  passage 
of  this  act. 

g  159.  Test  of  mineral  character  of  land  applied  to 
railroad  grants. — We  think  we  are  amply  justified  in  here 
reiterating  the  doctrine  applied  by  us  to  the  administra- 
tion of  school  land  grants. 

The  question  whether  a  given  tract  of  land  within  the 
primary,  or  place,  limits  of  a  railroad  grant  is  mineral, 
and  therefore  excepted  out  of  the  grant,  is  to  be  determined 
according  to  the  state  of  the  law  and  the  facts  as  they 
exist  at  the  time  the  railroad  company  applies  for  its  patent. 
If  the  mineral  character  is  then  established  according  to  the 
rules  announced  in  section  ninety-eight,  then  it  does  not 
pass  under  the  grant. 

With  respect  to  indemnity  selections,  the  state  of  the 
law  and  the  facts  as  they  exist  at  the  time  of  the  selection 
is  alone  to  be  considered.  If  the  lands  sought  to  be  selected 
fall  within  the  rules  announced  in  section  ninety-eight, 
they  cannot  be  selected  by  the  railroad  company. 

These  rules  apply  to  all  railroad  grants  to  the  extent 
that  thev  remain  unadministered.  As  wc  shall  hereafter 
see,  a  patent  issued  to  such  companies  is  conclusive  evi- 
dence   that   the    lands  are   non-mineral.      Consequently, 

^20  Land  Decisions,  351. 
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changed  conditious  arising  after  the  issuance  of  patents  or 
final  approval  of  selections  cannot  atfcct  the  title. 

g  160.  Classification  of  railroad  lands  under  special 
laws  in  Idaho  and  Montana. —  To  facilitate  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  land  gi-ants  to  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad, 
and  to  provide  for  a  more  expeditions  method  of  determin- 
ing the  character  of  lands  within  the  primary  and  indem- 
nity limits  of  this  grant  in  the  states  of  Idaho  and  Montana, 
congress,  on  February  26,  1895,  passed  an  act,  entitled  "An 
"act  to  provide  for  the  examination  and  classification  of 
"  certain  mineral  lauds  in  the  states  of  Montana  and  Idaho." ' 

This  is  the  act  referred  to  in  section  one  hundred  and 
fifty-eight.  It  establishes  an  auxiliary  board,  consisting 
of  three  commissioners  for  each  state,  appointed  by  the 
president,  whose  duties  are  to  make  examinations  in  their 
respective  districts,  take  testimony  of  witnesses,  and  gener- 
ally to  investigate  the  mineral  or  non-mineral  character  of 
the  lands  within  the  railroad  limits  in  their  respective 
jurisdictions. 

Tlie  act  makes  provision  for  determining  protests  and 
controversies  relative  to  the  character  of  lands,  the  results 
of  all  such  investigations  to  be  reported  tlirough  the  custom- 
ary channels  to  the  land  department.  The  action  of  this 
board  only  becomes  final  upon  the  approval  of  its  reports 
by  the  secretary  of  the  interior. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  here  detail  the  particulars  of  the  act. 
The  functions  of  the  board  are  largely  those  of  referees  or 
"roving  commissioners"  under  the  equitj'  pratice;  and  in 
this  aspect  It  is  a  mere  adjunct  of  the  land  department. 
The  secretary  of  the  interior,  shortly  after  the  passage  of 
the  act,  issued  elaborate  instructions,  prescribing  the  duties 
of  the  commissioners,  under  which  they  are  now  acting.^ 

The  act,  however,  possesses  some  general  features  of  more 

than  passing  interest.     In  addition  to  the  definition  of  the 

term  "  mineral  lands,"  referred  to  in  the  preceding  section, 

I  it  provides  that  in  determining  the  character  of  the  lands 

^"JS  Slats,  at  Large,  GS3.  "M  Land  Decialona,  K51. 
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the  commissioners  may  take  into  consideration  certain  con- 
ditions which,  according  to  the  previous  rulings  of  the 
department  and  the  courts,  have  not  been  considered  as 
elements  of  controlling  weight. 

Thus,  where  mining  locations  have  been  made  or  patents 
issued  for  mining  ground  in  any  section  of  land,  this  shall 
be  taken  as  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  forty-acre  subdi- 
vision within  which  it  is  located  is  mineral  land.  It  is 
further  provided  that  the  examination  and  classification 
of  lands  shall  be  made  without  reference  or  regard  to  any 
previous  examination,  report,  or  classification;  that  the 
commissioners  shall  take  into  consideration  the  mineral 
discovered  or  developed  on  or  adjacent  to  such  land,  and 
the  geological  formation  of  all  lands  to  be  examined  and 
classified,  or  the  lands  adjacent  thereto,  and  the  reasonable 
probabilities  of  such  land  containing  valuable  mineral 
deposits  because  of  its  formation,  location,  or  character. 

These  provisions  seem  wise  and  beneficent.  As  the 
railroad  company  has  no  vested  right  to  any  particular 
class  of  lands,  the  rules  established  by  the  act  can  work  no 
legal  hardship.  What  is  lost  to  the  company  in  the  place 
limits  may  be  compensated  by  selections  within  the  indem- 
nity limits.  Nor  do  we  think,  taking  a  common-sense 
view  of  the  situation,  that  any  cause  of  complaint  could 
be  urged  by  any  land-grant  road  to  which  similar  laws 
might  be  made  applicable,  even  where  there  are  no  provis- 
ions for  indemnity  selections.  Judge  Sawyer^  and  Judge 
Hawley^  have  both  held  that  lands  reasoyioAly  supposed  to 
be  mineral  do  not  pass  to  the  railroad  companies;  and 
the  mineral  character  of  a  given  tract  may  be  reasonably 
inferred  from  geological  conditions  and  local  environment. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  experiment  will  prove  beneficial, 
and  that  like  provisions  may  bo  made  for  the  adjustment 
of  all  railroad  land  grants  within  the  mineral  regions. 

*  Francoeur  v,  Newhouse,  40  Fed.  618. 
a  Valentine  v.  Valentine,  47  Fed.  597. 
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g  161.    Effect  of  patents  issued  to  railroad  companies. 

— The  supreme  court  of  California  has  held  in  several 
cases  that  in  an  action  at  law  a  patent  issued  to  a  railroad 
company  can  be  attacked  by  showing  that  tlie  lands  in 
controversy  are  mineral  lands.' 

These  decisions  were  based  upon  the  construction  of 
patents  which  contained  the  reservation  of  "all  mineral 
"  lands,  should  any  be  found  to  exist."  Judge  Sawyer,  in  tha 
case  of  Cowell  v.  Lammers,^  has  conclusively  shown  that 
this  exception  is  void,  not  being  autliorized  by  law.  How- 
ever, in  later  cases  the  supreme  court  of  California  haa 
recognized  the  rule  that  when  a  law  of  congress  provides 
for  the  disposal  of  certain  public  lands,  upon  the  ascertain- 
ment of  certain  facts,  the  officers  of  the  land  department 
have  jurisdiction  to  inquire  into  and  determine  those 
facts,  and  the  patent  issued  thereupon  is  a  conclusive  dec- 
laration that  the  facts  have  been  found  in  favor  of  the 
patentee,  and  that  this  rule  applies  to  the  determination 
of  the  particular  character  of  the  land  which  is  the  subject 
of  the  ]>atent.' 

Tlie  federal  courts,  whose  views,  in  the  end,  on  a  ques- 
tion like  this  must  prevail,*  have  from  the  beginning  unhes- 
itatingly announced  the  rule  that  the  land  department  has 
jurisdiction  to  determine  the  character  of  lands,  and  its 
determination,  culminating  in  the  issuance  of  a  patent,  is 
conclusive.    Such  patent  is  not  open  to  collateral  attack.' 

,  mi  Cal.  64;  Chicago  Q.  M.  Co.  v.  Oliver,  75  C«l. 


!.  Tarbat,  105  Cat.  -IV;   Dreyfus 


'MoLauglilinti.  PoweU 
194:  Hunt  V.  Steofe,  T5  Cal 

•lOSaw.  246. 

'Gale  V.  Best,  79  Cal,  ! 
Badicer,  lOHCal.  t<». 

'  Gale  V.  Best,  IS  Cal.  240, 

>  Bardeli  v.  N.  P.  It.  It.,  164  U.  S.  288;  Preach  i-.  Fyan,  9S  U.  S.  169; 
Johnson  f.Tawaley,  13 Walt.  TJ:  Moore  u.  Kobbins,  96  U.S.  630:  Ht.  Jjonia 
Smelting  Co.  v.  Kemp,  104  U.  8.  636;  Steel  v.  Smeltfng  Co.,  IDU  V.  H.  447; 
Dahl  V.  Raiintioitn,  132  U.  S.  SMK);  Parley's  Park  S.  M.  Co.  v.  Kerr,  130 
TI.  S.  266;  United  States  v.  Winona  &  8l.  P.  R.  R.,  67  Fed.  04B;  Carter 
t>.  Tliompaoii,  65  Fed.  329,  See,  also,  Kinft  v.  Thomas.  12  Pac.  865;  Uan- 
nJng  V.  San  Jnalnto  Tin  Co.,  7  Saw.  419;  Butte  &  B.  M.  Co.  t>.  Sloane,  40 
Pm,  217;  Ah  Yew  v.  Choate,  34  Cal.  663  (slate  pateni);  poire  i^.  Wells,  6 
Oolo,  406;  Msyerdorf  v.  Frnhner,  3  Mout.  282. 
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If  mineral  lauds  have  been  patented  under  railroad  or 
homestead  laws,  and  were  knowm  to  be  such  prior  to  final 
entry  and  certification,  such  patents  may  be  vacated  by  the 
United  States.^ 

Authorities  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely.  Sufficient 
space  has  been  devoted  to  this  subject  at  this  juncture. 
We  shall  have  occasion  to  recur  to  it  again  when  consider- 
ing the  force  and  eff^ect  of  federal  patents  generally,  in  a 
later  portion  of  the  work. 

g  162.  Oonclusions. —  We  are  authorized  to  deduce  the 
following  general  conclusions  from  the  foregoipg  exposition 
of  the  law:  — 

(1)  That  lands  embraced  within  the  primary,  or  place^ 
limits  of  a  railroad  grant,  whose  mineral  character  is 
known  or  established  at  any  time  prior  to  the  issuance  of  a 
patent,  are  not  patentable  to  the  railroad  company,  and  are 
excepted  out  of  the  grant. 

(2)  Lands  mineral  in  character  within  the  indemnity 
limits  of  any  railroad  grant,  where  indemnity  selections 
are  authorized  by  the  act,  can  not  be  selected  in  lieu  of 
lands  lost  to  the  company  within  the  place  limits. 

(3)  Whether  a  given  tract  within  either  the  primary  or 
indemnity  limits  is  mineral  or  not  must  be  determined 
according  to  the  state  of  tlie  law  and  facts  as  they  exist  at 
the  time  patent  is  applied  for  or  application  to  select  is 
made.  Until  patent  is  issued  or  selections  are  finally 
approved,  the  land  department  retains  jurisdiction  to  pass 
upon  the  character  of  the  land ;  and  its  judgment,  culmi- 
nating in  the  issuance  of  a  patent  or  final  approval  of  a 
selection,  is  conclusive,  and  not  open  to  collateral  attack. 

(4)  The  term  "  mineral  land,"  as  used  in  the  reservation 
clauses  of  railroad  grants,  includes  all  valuable  deposits, 
metallic  and  non-metallic,  which  are  or  may  be  subject  to 

>W.  P.  R.  R.  v.  United  States,  108  U.S.  510;  McLaughlin  v.  United 
States,  107  U.  S.  528;  MuUan  v.  United  States,  118  U.  S.  271;  United  States 
V,  MuUan,  7  Saw.  -100;  United  States  r.  Reed,  12  Saw.  <»9;  United  States 
r.  Culver,  52  Fed.  81;  Gold  Hill  Q.  M.  Co.  v.  Isb,  5  Ore.  104. 
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entry  under  the  raining  laws,  except  coal  and  iron,  where 
these  substances  are 'excepted  out  of  tlie  mineral  reser- 
vation, 

(5)  Minerallands  within  either  tlie  primary  or  indem- 
nity limits  of  railroad  grants,  prior  to  patent  or  certifi- 
cation, belong  to  the  public  domain,  and  are  open  to 
exploration  and  purchase  under  the  mining  laws,  the  same 
as  any  other  public  mineral  lauds. 
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§  166.    Laws  regulating'  the  entry  of  townsitea. —  The 

laws  of  the  United  States  providing  for  the  reservation  and 
gale  of  townsites  on  the  public  lands  are  found  in  title 
thirty-two,  chapter  eight,  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  sections 
twenty-three  hundred  and  eighty  to  twenty-three  hundred 
and  ninety,  supplemented  by  section  sixteen  of  the  act  of 
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March  3,  1891,  entitled  "An  act  to  repeal  timber-culture 
"  laws,  and  for  other  purposes."  * 

These  laws  provide  three  methods  of  acquiring  title  to 
town  property  on  the  public  domain :  — 

(1)  Where  the  president  of  the  United  States  has  directed 
the  reservation  provided  for  by  section  twenty-three  hun- 
dred and  eighty  of  the  Revised  Statutes ; 

(2)  In  cases  where  towns  have  already  been  established, 
or  parties  desire  to  found  a  town  under  the  provisions  of 
section  twenty-three  hundred  and  eighty-two ; 

(3)  Under  section  twenty-three  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven,  by  the  terms  of  w^hich  the  entry  of  land  settled  and 
occupied  as  a  tow^nsite  may  be  made  by  the  corporate 
authorities,  if  the  town  be  incorporated,  or,  if  unincor- 
ated,  by  the  county  judge,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
several  occupants. 

We  have  no  particular  concern  with  townsites  falling 
within  sections  twenty-three  hundred  and  eighty  or  twenty- 
three  hundred  and  eighty-two. 

Section  twenty-three  hundred  and  eighty-seven  is  but  a 
restatement  or  codification  of  the  law  as  it  existed  at  the 
time  of  the  revision.^ 

It  is  under  this  section  and  the  acts  from  which  it  was 
framed  that  most  of  the  flourishing  towns  of  the  west  have 
applied  for  and  received  patents,  and  it  is  the  only  one  of 
the  three  methods  of  acquiring  title  to  town  property  on  the 
public  lands  which  requii'es  particular  consideration  at  our 
hands,'  although  the  principles  of  law  discussed  apply  to 
all  classes  of  townsites,  by  whatsoever  method  they  are 
sought  to  be  acquired. 

Section  twenty-three  hundred  and  eighty-seven  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  is  as  follows:  — 

126  stats,  at  Large,  1005. 

2  Act  of  March  U,  1867,  14  Stats,  at  Large,  541;   Act  of  June  8,  1868,  15 
Stats,  at  Large,  67. 

»  Public  Domain,  298,  2<>9. 
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"  Whenever  any  portion  of  the  public  lands  have  been 
"  or  may  be  settled  upon  and  occupied  as  a  towflsite,  not 
"  subject  to  entry  under  the  agricultural  pre-emption  laws, 
"  it  is  lawful,  in  case  such  town  be  incorporated,  for  the  cor- 
"  porate  authorities  thereof,  and  if  not  incorporated,  for  the 
"judge  of  the  county  court  for  the  county  in  which  such 
"  town  is  situated,  to  enter  at  the  proper  land  office,  and  at 
"  the  minimum  price,  the  land  so  settled  and  occupied,  in 
"  trust  for  the  several  use  and  bencBt  of  the  occupants 
"  thereof, according  to  their  respective  interests;  the  execu- 
"  tion  of  which  trust,  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  lots  in  such 
"  town,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  thereof,  to  be  conducted 
"  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  legis- 
"  lative  authority  of  the  state  or  territory  in  which  the 
"  same  may  be  situated." 

The  townsilo  acts  and  the  chapter  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes into  which  their  provisions  are  incorporated,  contain 
certain  restrictions  and  limitations  upon  the  subject  of 
mineral  lands,  which  are  necessary  to  be  considered  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  proper  understanding  of  the  adju- 
dicated cases,  and  to  enable  us  to  draw  correct  conclusions 
as  to  the  rules  of  interpretation  to  be  applied.  Tliese 
restrictions  and  limitations  are  as  follows :  — 

Section  twenty-three  hundred  and  eigiity-six  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  provides  that, — 
.  .  .  "where  mineral  veins  are  possessed,  which  posses- 
"  sion  is  recognized  by  local  autliority,  and  to  the  extent 
"  80  possessed  and  recognized,  the  title  to  town  lots  to  be 
"acquired  shall  be  subject  to  such  recognized  possession 
"  and  the  necessary  use  thereof;  but  nothing  contained  in 
"  this  section  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  redognize  any 
"  color  of  title  in  the  possessors  for  mining  purposes  as 
"  against  the  United  States." 

This  is  but  a  re-enactment  of  the,  proviso  contained  in 
the  act  of  March  3,  1865,'  and,  of  course,  its  original  enact- 
ment antedates  all  legislation  of  congress,  granting  in 
express  terms  the  right  to  explore  and  acquire  by  location 
any  class  of  public  mineral  lands.  Considering  the  state 
of  the  law  on  the  subject  of  this  class  of  lands  at  tbe  time 
'13S1h1h.  at  Lurgo,  630. 
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of  the  revision  of  the  federal  statutes  (December,  1873),  it 
would  seem  that  this  section,  framed  to  apply  to  conditions 
which  no  longer  existed,  was  superfluous,  and  might  with 
all  propriety  have  been  omitted.  Since  the  original  act 
was  passed,  congress,  by  its  legislation,  has  given  to  valid 
mining  locations  the  status  of  legal  estates.  As  the  law 
now  stands,  no  possession  of  public  mineral  lands  can  be 
lawfully  recognized  by  local  authority  which  possession 
is  not  acquired  and  held  under  the  sanction  of  the  general 
mining  laws.  So  far  as  an  intelligent  interpretation  of  the 
townsite  laws  is  sought,  under  existing  conditions,  section 
twenty-three  hundred  and  eighty-six  performs  but  little,  if 
any,  function  beyond  that  of  an  historical  landmark  or  a 
link  in  the  chain  of  evolution. 

The  act  of  March  2,  1867,  entitled  "An  act  for  the  relief 
"  of  the  inhabitants  of  cities  and  towns  upon  public  lands," 
contained  the  following  provision:  — 

"  No  title  shall  be  acquired  under  the  foregoing  provis- 
"  ions  of  this  chapter  to  any  mine  of  gold,  silver,  cinnabar, 
"  or  copper."  ^ 

At  the  time  this  act  was  passed,  the  first  mining  act  of 
July  26,  1866,  was  in  full  force,  which  declared  that  the 
mineral  lands  of  the  public  domain  should  thereafter  be 
free  and  open  to  exploration  and  occupation,  and  provided 
for  the  acquisition  of  title  to  veins,  or  lodes,  of  quartz  or 
other  rock  in  place  bearing  gold,  silver,  cinnabar,  and  cop- 
per. It  is  obvious  that  the  townsite  act  of  1867  was  framed 
in  the  ligl/t  of  the  first  mining  act.  The  act  of  June  8, 
1868,  added  to  the  above  quoted  provisions  of  the  act  of 
March  2,  1867,  the  following  clause:  — 

...  "or  to  any  valid  mining  claim  or  possession  held 
"  under  existing  laws."'* 

The  foregoing  provisions  of  the  two  acts  were  united 
and  incorporated  into  the  Revised  Statutes,  and  are  em- 
bodied in  section  twenty-three  hundred  and  ninety-two  of 

^  14  Stats,  at  Largo,  541.  =15  Stats,  at  I^irge,  67. 
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the   chapter   relating   to   towusites,   which    now   reads   as 
follows:  — 

"Sec.  2392.  No  title  sliall  be  acquired  under  the  fore- 
"  going  provisions  of  this  chapter  to  any  mine  of  gold,  silver, 
"  cinnabar,  or  copper,  or  to  any  valid  mining  claim  or  pos- 
"  session  held  under  existing  laws." 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  mining  act  of  May  10,  1872, 
which  was  in  force  when  the  Revised  Statutes  went  into 
effect,  covered  claims  for  lands  bearing  gold,  silver,  cinna- 
bar, lead,  tin,  copper,  or  oilier  valiiable  deposits,  the  words 
in  italics  not  appearing  in  either  the  act  of  1866  or  the 
townsite  laws. 

As  thus  outlined,  these  laws  stood,  were  construed  and 
interpreted  by  the  highest  courts  in  the  land,  and  a  fair 
understanding  of  their  provisions  was  about  being  reached, 
when  congress,  by  a  provision  inserted  in  the  "  Act  to  repeal 
"  the  timber-culture  laws,  and  for  other  purposes,"  passed 
March  3, 1891,  (principallj' /or  otfter  purposes),' injected  some 
new  elements  into  the  townsite  laws  which  thus  far  have 
not  received  the  attention  of  the  courts.  The  provisions 
referred  to  are  found  in  section  sixteen  of  the  act  iu  ques- 
tion, and  are  as  follows:  — 

"Sec.  16.  That  townsite  entries  may  he  made  by  incor- 
"  porated  towns  and  cities  on  the  mineral  lands  of  the 
"  United  States,  but  no  title  shall  be  acquired  by  such 
"  towns  or  cities  to  any  vein  of  gold,  silver,  cinnabar,  cop- 
"per,  or  lead,  or  to  any  valid  mining  claim  or  possession 
"  held  under  existing  law.  When  mineral  veins  are  pos- 
"  sessed  within  the  limits  of  an  incorporated  town  or  city, 
"  and  such  possession  is  recognized  by  local  authority  or 
"by  the  laws  of  the  United  .States,  the  title  to  town  lots 
"  shall  be  subject  to  such  recognized  possession  and  the 
-  "  necessary  use  thereof;  and  when  entry  has  been  made 
"  or  patent  issued  for  such  townsites  to  such  incorporated 
"town  or  city,  the  possessor  of  such  mineral  vein  may 
'''enter  and  receive  patent  for  such  mineral  vein  and  the 
"surface  ground  appertaining  thereto;  provided,  that  no 
"  entry  shall  be  made  by  such  mineral  vein  claimant  for 
"  surface  ground  where  the  owner  or  occupier  of  the  surface 
■  M  Wtals.  at  Large,  1090, 
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"  ground  shall  have  had  possession  of  the  same  before  the 
"  inception  of  the  title  of  the  mineral  vein  applicant." 

To  what  extent  this  act  is  an  innovation  upon  the 
system  theretofore  existing,  and  how  far  the  rules  of  law 
theretofore  established  by  the  current  of  judicial  authority 
are  strengthened,  weakened,  or  have  become  obsolete,  will 
be  noted  as  we  proceed. 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  act  is  limited  in  its  appli- 
cation to  incorporated  cities  or  towns,  and  its  provisions  do 
not  apply  to  cases  of  townsite  entries  made  by  the  county 
judge  or  the  judicial  oflRcer  performing  his  functions  for 
the  use  and  benefit  of  the  occupants,  or  entries  made  by 
trustees  appointed  by  the  secretary  of  the  interior.  In 
enumerating  the  minerals,  the  act  adds  lead  to  the  category, 
as  found  in  section  twenty-three  hundred  and  ninety-two 
of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

g  167.  Rules  of  interpretation  applied  to  townsite 
laws. —  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  the  caption  to  this  sec- 
tion that  in  construing  the  townsite  laws  wo  are  authorized 
or  required  to  invoke  any  rules  of  interpretation  peculiar 
to  this  branch  of  the  public  land  laws.  We  are  called 
upon  simply  to  apply  general  rules,  and  note  the  instances 
where  special  application  of  these  rules  to  the  laws  under 
consideration  has  been  made  by  the  courts. 

The  townsite  laws,  as  they  now  exist,  consist  simply  of 
a  chronological  arrangement  of  past  legislation,  an  aggre- 
gation of  fragments,  a  sort  of  "crazy  quilt,'^  in  the  sense 
that  thev  lack  harmonious  blendinc^.  This  mav  be  said 
truthfully  of  the  general  body  of  the  mining  laws.  The 
rules  adopted  for  the  interpretation  of  the  one  apply  with 
equal  force  to  the  other. 

We  have  endeavored  to  formulate  these  rules  in  a  pre- 
ceding section.*  We  may  supplement  these  with  another 
rule  specially  apj)licable;  /.  e.  the  townsite  laws  are  to  be 
read  and  construed  in  connection  with  all  the  existing 
legislation  of  congress  regulating  the  sale  and  disposal  of 

»S('0,  ante,  §9(>. 
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tiie  public  lands — that  is,  these  laws  are  to  be  considered 
with  all  olher  laws  which  are  essentially  in  part  mcitcn'a- 

1 168.  Occupancy  of  public  mineral  lands  for  purposes 
of  trade  or  business.— Important  mineral  discoveries  in 
new  quarters,  Iiowever  remote  from  civilized  centers,  are 
invariably  followed  by  a  large  iufiux  of  population.  Tiie 
advance  guard  sets  its  stakes  upon  the  most  convenient 
spot,  erects  tents,  or  constructs  primitive  habitations,  which 
form  the  nucleus  of  the  future  town.  As  was  said  by 
Judge  Field,  speaking  for  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States, — 

"Some  of  the  most  valuable  mines  in  the  country  are 
"  within  the  limits  of  incorporated  cities  which  tiave  grown 
"  up  on  what  was,  on  its  first  settlement,  part  of  the  public 
"domain;  and  many  of  such  mines  were  located  and 
"patented  after  a  regular  municipal  government  had  been 
"  established.  Such  is  the  case  with  some  of  the  famous 
"  niinesof  Virginia  City,  in  Nevada.  Indeed,  the  discovery 
"  of  a  rich  mine  in  any  quarter  is  usually  followed  by  a 
"  large  settlement  in  its  immediate  neighborhood,  and  the 
"  con.sequent  organization  of  some  form  of  local  govern- 
"  ment  for  the  protection  of  its  members.  Exploration  in 
"  the  vicinity  for  other  mines  is  pushed  in  such  case  by 
"iiew-eomers  with  vigor,  and  is  often  rewarded  with  the 
"  discovery  of  valuable  claims."' 

That  conflicts  should  arise  between  mineral  claimauts 
and  occupants  of  lands  for  purposes  of  business  and  trade 
in  the  newly  discovered  mineral  regions  is  but  natural. 
Frequently  these  controversies  are  of  an  aggravated  nature, 
and  resort  to  force  is  a  matter  of  common  occurrence,  par- 
ticularly so  before  the  organization  of  any  form  of  local 
government.  But  eventually  the  more  important  ones  find 
their  way  into  the  courts,  whose  decisions  have  resulted  in 
establishing  certain  definite  rules  of  taw,  governing  the 
respective  rights  of  the  minor  and  the  merchant  within 
the  limits  of  the  settlement.  These  limits  are  not  always 
4",H"J;  DelTebairk  t.  Haivbe, 
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well  defined.  Until  application  is  made  to  enter  and  pur- 
chase the  townsite,  the  exact  area  which  may  properly 
be  considered  as  within  the  site  of  the  future  town,  may 
be  limited  by  the  extent  of  actual  occupancy.  In  some 
instances,  some  enterprising  individual  surveys  a  tract  of 
land  into  lots  and  blocks,  streets  and  alleys,  thus  giving 
a  semblance  to  a  claim  within  the  exterior  limits  of  the 
survey.  When  such  town  is  incorporated,  the  territorial 
limits  over  which  municipal  jurisdiction  is  asserted  are, 
of  course,  defined  by  the  act  of  incorporation.  When 
application  is  made  to  enter  the  townsite  by  the  town 
authorities,  if  incorporated,  or  by  the  county  judge,  if 
unincorporated,  the  area  which -may  be  thus  entered  will 
depend  upon  the  number  of  inhabitants,  the  maximum 
area  allowed  being  twent3'^-five  hundred  and  sixty  acres.* 

It  frequently  happens  that  a  large  portion  of  this  area, 
as  finally  entered  and  patented,  is  unoccupied,  and  remains 
so  indefinitely.  We  are  called  upon  to  determine  the 
respective  rights  of  the  two  classes  of  claimants  within 
the  asserted  limits  of  the  townsite,  both  before  and  after 
patents  are  issued  to  one  or  the  other. 

g  169.  Rights  of  mining  locator  upon  unoccupied 
la.nds  within  unpatented  townsite  limits.  —  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  state  that  the  owner  of  a  valid  and  subsisting 
mining  location  which  had  its  inception  at  a  time  prior 
to  any  occupancy  within  the  surface  limits  of  his  claim, 
for  purposes  of  trade  or  business,  cannot  be  deprived  of 
any  of  his  rights  flowing  from  such  location  by  settlement 
thereon  of  later  arrivals  desiring  to  engage  in  commercial 
traffic  or  to  assist  in  the  founding  of  a  city.  The  land 
embraced  within  the  mining  location  is  just  as  much 
withdrawn  from  the  public  domain  as  the  fee  is  by  a  valid 
grant  from  the  United  States  under  authority.^  Such 
location  is  a  grant  from  the  government.' 

» Rev.  stats.,  ?  23H9. 

» Silver  Bow  M.  ife  M.  Co.  v.  Clark,  5  Mont.  400. 

^  Butte  City  Sniokehouso  Lode  Cases,  6  Mont.  397;  Belk  v.  Meagher, 
104  U.  S.  284;  Gwillini  v.  Donnellan,  115  U.  S.  45,  49. 
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There  is  no  room  for  a  further  grant;  for  the  govern- 
ment would  have  nothing  to  convey.' 

That  the  mining  location  is  within  the  claimed  or  actual 
limits  of  tlie  unpatented  townsite  is  therefore  of  no  moment. 
As  was  said  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States, — 

"  To  suoh  olaims,  though  within  the  limits  of  what  may 
"be  termed  the  site  of  tho  settlement  or  new  town,  the 
"  miner  acquires  as  good  a  right  its  though  his  discovery 
"  was  in  a  wilderness. "" 

I  170.  Prior  occupancy  of  public  mineral  lands  within 
unpatented  townsites  for  purposes  of  trade  as  affecting 
the  appropriation  of  such  lands  under  the  mining  laws 
—  The  rule  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  March  3, 
1891. —  In  discussing  tho  etiect  of  a  prior  occupancy  of 
public  mineral  lands  for  townsite  purposes,  upon  the  right 
of  subsequent  appropriation  under  the  mining  laws,  it  is 
our  purpose  to  first  arrive  at  a  correct  understanding,  if  it 
be  possible,  of  the  state  of  the  law  as  it  existed  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1891.  This  will  enable  us 
to  consider  "  the  old  law,  the  mischief,  and  the  remedy"  in 
logical  order. 

In  a  subsequent  article,'  we  have  endeavored  to  state 
the  law,  generally,  with  reference  to  the  rights  of  mere 
occupants  of  public  lands  without  color  of  title,  as  against 
one  seeking  to  appropriate  such  lands  under  the  mining 
laws.  Much  that  is  there  said  will  apply  to  the  subject 
presently  under  consideration,  and  need  not  be  here 
repeated.  We  deera  it  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose 
to  deal  with  those  cases  wherein  the  courts  have  had  under 
consideration  controversies  between  mining  claimants  and 
prior  occupants  for  the  purposes  of  trade  or  business — i.  e. 
under  the  townsite  laws. 

In  reviewing  the  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States  upon  this  an<l  kindred  subjects,  we  meet  with 

'Silvsr  Bow  M.  A  M.  Co.  i'.  Clark,  5  Mont.  406. 

"Steel  V.  !St.  Louis  Smelting  Co.,  \m  U.  S.  447,  449;  DolTeback  if.  nawke, 
11&  V.  S.  392. 

■Sea,  post,  art.  x..  ^  S1U-21M. 
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apparent  contradictions,  rendering  it  difficult  to  reach  satis- 
factory conclusions.  Language  employed  in  one  decision, 
construed  literally,  cannot  be  harmonized  with  expressions 
found  in  another.  One  case  does  not  necessarily  overrule 
the  other,  as  the  ultimate  results  reached  are  consistent 
one  with  the  other;  but  an  analysis  of  the  reasoning 
employed  and  tiie  terms  used  in  reference  to  the  question 
now  being  considered  have  a  tendency  to  raise  different 
inferences  in  different  cases. 

In  none  of  the  reported  cases,  other  than  those  decided 
by  the  land  department,  do  we  find  the  question  presented 
between  the  two  classes  of  claimants  unaided  by  presump- 
tions flowing  from  a  patent. 

In  all  such  cases  coming  under  our  observation  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  collaterally  assail  a  federal 
patent,  issued  to  either  the  townsite  or  the  mineral  claim- 
ant. In  some  instances  both  classes  of  claimants  possessed 
patents.  In  all  of  these  cases  the  operative  force  of  the 
patent  as  a  judgment,  and  its  conclusiveness  upon  collat- 
eral attack,  have  rendered  the  consideration  of  conditions 
existing  prior  to  its  issuance  to  a  large  extent  unnecessary. 
With  these  preliminary  suggestions  we  proceed  to  examine 
the  decisions. 

The  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  has  made  use  of 
the  following  language:  — 

"Land  embraced  within  a  townsite  on  the  public  domain, 
"  when  unoccupied,  is  not  exempt  from  location  and  sale  for 
"  mining  purposes.  Its  exemption  is  only  from  settlement 
"  and  sale  under  the  pre-emption  laws  of  the  United 
"  States.  .  .  .  The  acts  of  congress  relating  to  townsites 
"  recognize  the  possession  of  mining  claims  within  their 
"limits,  and  forbid  the  acquisition  of  any  mine  of  gold, 
"  silver,  cinnabar,  or  copper  within  them  under  proceed- 
"  ings  by  which  title  to  other  lands  there  situated  are 
"  secured,  thus  leaving  the  mineral  deposits  within  the 
"  townsites  open  to  exploration,  and  the  land  in  which 
"  they  are  found  to  occupation  and  purchase  in  the  same 
"  manner  as  such  deposits  are  elsewhere  explored  and 
"  possessed,  and  the  lands  containing  them  are  acquired. 
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"  Whenever,  therefore,  mines  are  found  in  lands  belonging 

"  to  the  United  States,  whether  within  or  without  townsitea, 
"  they  may  be  claimed  and  worked,  provided  existing  nghts    \ 
"  of  oULers'jrom prior  occupatiim  are  not  interfered  with."' 

The  italics  employed  in  the  excerpt  are  ours.  Literally 
construed,  it  would  appear  that  the  supreme  court  had  in 
mind  al!  classes  of  occupancy  of  the  public  lands,  thus 
giving  sanction  to  the  rule  that  occupaucy  for  trade  or 
business  purposes  on  lands  confessedly  mineral  prevents 
their  appropriation  under  the  mining  laws,  although  such 
appropriation  might  be  effected  without  force  or  violence.' 

In  the  case  of  Davis  v.  Weihbold,  the  same  court,  refer- 
ring to  its  language  used  in  Steel  v.  Smelting  Company, 
says:  — 

"  It  was  in  reference  to  mines  in  unoccupied  public  lands 
"  in  unpatented  townaites  that  the  language  was  used ;  and 
"  to  them,  and  to  mines  in  public  lands  in  patented  town- 
"  sites  outside  of  the  limits  of  the  patent,  it  is  only  appli- 
"  cable."' 

This  seems  to  strengthen  the  inference  that  prior  occu- 
pancy for  townsite  purposes,  although  upon  land  confess- 
edly mineral,  withdraws  it  from  appropriation  under  the 
mining  laws. 

In  the  same  case,  the  court,  referring  to  the  case  of 
DefFeback  v.  Hawke,'  thus  states  its  views: — 

"  In  Deffeback  v.  Hawke,  the  mining  patentee's  rights 
"antedated  those  of  the  occupants  under  the  townsite  Taw, 
"  and  wherever  such  is  the  case  his  rights  will  be  enforced 
"  against  the  pretensions  of  the  townsite  holder ;  but  where 
"  the  latter  has  acquired  his  rights  in  advance  of  the  dis- 
"  covery  of  any  mines,  and  the  initiation  of  proceedings 
"  for  the  acquisition  of  their  title  or  possession,  his  rights 
"  will  be  deemed  superior  to  those  of  the  mining  claimant." ' 

>  steel  V.  St.  I^uia  SmelliDg  Co.,  lOS  V.  8.  447,  449. 

'ThalaiiddepHrlnieiit,  liowover,  cites  this  case  as  autlioiiCy  for  the  rule 
ibitt  tlis  occupancy  of  land  by  townsite  settlers  la  no  bar  to  its  entry  iindei 
the  mining  laws,  pruvUed  tile  land  1h  mlaeral,  BJid  belongs  to  tlie  United 
fitalen.    Jn  re  ItanltlQ,  T  L.  D.  111. 

■  131)  U.  S.  507,  529,  >  13B  U.  S.  626. 

,'115  U.S.  393. 
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When  we  consider  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
Defifeback-Hawke  case  (hereafter  more  fully  discussed), 
where  there  were  two  patents  issued  —  one  to  the  mining 
claimant,  and  one  to  the  townsite,  the  former  by  relation 
to  the  certificate  of  purchase  bein«;  the  senior, —  and  the 
admitted  facts  that  the  land  was  occupied  for  townsite 
purposes  prior  to  the  inception  of  the  mineral  right,  we 
must  conclude  that  the  supreme  court  in  speaking  of  the 
rights  of  a  townsite  claimant  referred  to  rights  under  the 
toumsite  patent.  Otherwise,  the  statement  that  the  "  mining 
"  patentee's  rights  antedated  those  of  the  occupants"  would 
be  in  direct  conflict  with  the  facts  which  were  admitted  for 
the  purpose  of  the  decision. 

In  Steel  v.  Smelting  Company,  an  action  of  ejectment, 
the  townsite  claimants  endeavored  to  assail  a  patent  issued 
to  a  mineral  claimant  upon  the  ground  that  the  land 
embraced  in  such  patent  was,  prior  to  the  initiation  of 
the  mining  right,  occupied  and  improved  for  townsite 
purposes.  It  was  held  that  the  patent  could  not  be  thus 
collaterally  assailed.^ 

Davis  V.  Weibbold  was  a  case  involving  a  tract  of  land  in 
the  townsite  of  Butte,  Montana,  for  which  a  patent  had 
been  issued  in  1877.  There  was  no  suggestion  that  at  the 
tlie  time  the  townsite  was  patented  the  land  was  known  to 
be  mineral,  or  that  there  were  any  valuable  mineral  lands 
within  the  townsite.  The  mineral  claimant  asserted  rights 
under  a  mineral  patent  issued  in  1880,  based  upon  a  dis- 
covery and  appropriation  made  years  after  the  issuance  of 
a  patent  to  the  townsite.  It  was  held  that  tlie  discovery 
of  minerals  after  the  issuance  of  the  townsite  patent  could 
not  afiect  the  holder  of  the  townsite  title." 

The  case  of  Hawke  v.  Deffeback'  was  an  action  of  eject- 
ment. It  involved  a  placer  claim  within  the  limits  of  the 
townsite  of  Deadwood,  Dakota.  The  land  became  subject 
to  the  operation  of  the  public  land  laws,  February  28, 1877, 

1 106  U.  S.  447.  « 139  U.  S,  507.  »  4  Dak.  21. 
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by  the  extinguishment  of  the  Indian  title,  by  treaty  with 
the  Sioux  Indians.  The  precise  date  of  the  location  of  the 
mining  claim  does  not  appear.  The  application  for  patent 
therefor  was  filed  on  November  10, 1877.  the  entry  ami  pay- 
ment were  made  on  January  31, 1878,  and  patent  issued  on 
January  31,  1882.  No  protest  or  adverse  claim  was  filed. 
In  July,  1878,  the  town  of  Deadwood  being  unincorporated, 
the  probate  judge  entered  at  the  local  land  office  the  town- 
site,  paid  the  government  price  therefor,  and  received 
duplicate  receipt,  in  trust  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
occupants. 

The  defendant,  Deffeback,  was  the  owner  of  a  lot 
within  the  townsite.  His  contention  was  that  npon  the 
extinguishment  of  the  Indian  title  the  tract  in  question 
was,  with  other  lands,  laid  out  into  lots,  blocks,  streets,  and 
alleys,  for  municipal  purposes  and  for  trade:  that  the  land 
in  controversy  was  one  of  the  lots  originally  laid  out  and 
occupied  for  townsite  purposes,  and  liad  always  been  thus 
occupied  by  defendant  and  his  grantor,  with  the  buildings 
and  improvements  thereon,  for  the  purposes  of  business 
and  trade,  and  not  for  agriculture;  that  the  placer  mining 
claim  was  not  located  or  claimed  by  plaintiff  or  any  other 
person  until  after  the  selection  and  settlement  upon  and 
appropriation  of  that  and  adjacent  lands  for  townsite  pur- 
poses. 

The  mineral  character  of  the  land  was  not  disputed. 
The  foregoing  facts  were  deemed  admitted  for  the  purpose 
of  the  decision.  They  were  set  up  as  an  equitable  defense, 
and  a  decree  was  asked  by  the  owner  of  the  town  lot 
adjudging  that  the  holder  of  the  placer  patent  was  a 
trustee  for  the  benefit  of  the  prior  townsite  occupant. 

The  supreme  court  of  Dakota,  in  an  able  opinion,  sus- 
tained a  demurrer  interposed  to  the  equitable  defense,  and, 
the  defendant  failing  to  amend,  judgment  was  entered  for 
the  mining  patentee. 

The  case  was  appealed  to  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States,  from  whose  opinion  we  select  the  following 
extracts :  — 
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"  It  is  plain,  from  this  brief  statement  of  the  legislation 
^*  of  congress,  that  no  title  from  the  United  States  to  land 
**  known  at  the  time  of  the  sale  to  be  valuable  for  its  min- 
"  erals  of  gold,  silver,  cinnabar,  or  copper  can  be  obtained 
*'  under  the  pre-emption  or  homestead  laws,  or  the  townsite 
"  laws,  or  in  any  other  way  than  as  prescribed  by  the  laws 
"  specially  authorizing  the  sale  of  such  lands,  except  in  the 
"  state  of  Michigan  (and  other  states).  ...  .In  the  present 
"  case  there  is  no  dispute  as  to  the  mineral  character  of  the 
*^  land  claimed  by  plaintiff.  It  is  upon  the  alleged  prior 
**  occupation  of  it  for  trade  and  business,  the  same  being 
"  within  the  settlement  or  townsite  of  Deadwood,  that 
**  defendant  relies,  as  giving  him  a  better  right  to  the  prop- 
"  erty.  But  the  title  to  the  land  being  in  the  United  States, 
^*  its  occupation  for  trade  or  business  did  not  and  could  not 
"  initiate  any  right  to  it,  the  same  being  mineral  land,  nor 
^*  delay  proceedings  for  the  acquisition  of  the  title  under 
*^  the  laws  providing  for  the  sale  of  lands  of  that  character."* 

In  a  later  portion  of  the  decision,  when  dealing  with  the 
effects  of  a  townsite  patent  within  the  limits  of  which  are 
found  land  that  was  known  to  be  mineral  at  the  date  of  the 
townsite  patent,  and  also  lands  that  were  not  so  known, 
the  supreme  court  supplements  the  foregoing  with  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

"  Whilst  we  hold  that  a  title  to  known  valuable  mineral 
"  land  can  not  be  acauired  under  the  townsite  laws,  and 
"  therefore  could  not  be  acquired  to  the  land  in  contro- 
*^  versy  under  the  entry  of  the  townsite  of  Deadwood  by 
'*  the  probate  judge  of  the  county  in  which  that  town  is 
"  situated,  we  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  expressing 
*^  any  opinion  against  the  validity  of  the  entry,  so  far  as  it 
"  affected  property  other  than  mineral  lands,  if  there  were 
*^  any  such  at  the  time  of  entry.  ...  It  would  seem, 
**  therefore,  tliat  the  entry  of  a  townsite,  even  though 
"  within  its  limits  mineral  lands  are  found,  would  be  as 
"  important  to  the  occupants  of  other  lands  as  if  no  min- 
"  eral  lands  existed.  Nor  do  we  see  any  injury  resulting 
"  therefrom,  nor  any  departure  from  the  policy  of  the  gov- 
"  ernmeht,  the  entry  and  the  patent  being  inoperative  as 
**  to  all  lands  known  at  the  time  to  be  valuable  for  their 
"  minerals  or  discovered  to  he  such  before  their  occupation  or 
"  improvement  for  residences  or  bitsiness  under  the  toimisite  title"  * 

» Deffeback  v,  Uawke,  115  U.  S.  392,  ^OT).  ^Id,  407. 
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The  language  last  (\uoted  has  led  some  of  the  trial 
courts  into  the  error  of  ruling  that  mines  diacovereil  within 
■paiimted  townsites  before  the  occupation  of  a  lot  for  busi- 
ness OP  residence  purposes  could  be  held  as  against  the 
grajitee  from  the  townsite,  although  not  discovered  until 
after  patent  to  the  townsite  had  issued.' 

The  question  as  to  whether  a  mining  location  could  be 
legally  made  on  mineral  lands  in  possession  of  a  prior 
occupant  for  business  purposes  witliin  the  limits  of  an 
unpatented  townsite  was  raised  in  the  Deffeback-Hawke 
case,  and  while  the  issuance  of  a  patent  to  the  mineral 
claimant,  without  any  adverse  claim  or  protest  on  the  part 
of  the  townsite  claimant,  and  prior  to  the  entry  of  the 
townsite,  was  a  conclusive  determinatioii  that  the  lands 
were  mineral  and  rightfully  patented  to  the  mineral  claim- 
ant, the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States  does  hold,  as  that  court  has  uniformly  held,  that 
mineral  lands  could  only  be  appropriated  under  the  min- 
ing laws,  and  that  no  title  to  such  lands  could  be  initiated 
by  mere  occupancy  under  the  townsite  laws.  The  time 
when  the  character  of  the  land  within  a  claimed  townsite 
is  to  be  determined  is  when  application  to  enter  is  made. 
This  is  the  rule  as  to  all  classes  of  grants,  such  as  grants 
to  states  other  than  sixteenth  or  thirty-sixth  sections,' 
grants  to  railroads  within  both  place  and  indemnity  limits," 
and  entries  under  the  pre-emption  and  homestead  laws.' 
If  the  lands  are  mineral,  the  fact  of  their  mere  occupancy 
for  purposes  of  trade  or  business  is  of  no  moment.  Such 
occupancy  is  not  color  of  title  as  against  the  government 
or  those  in  privity  with  it,  and  a  mining  locator  is  iu  such 
privity. 

The  case  of  Sparks  v.  Pierce  was  considered  by  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States  at  the  same  time  as 
DefFeback  t'.  Hawke,  and  involved  the  same  controversies, 
with  the  exception  that  no  application  to  enter  the  town- 
site  (Central  City,  Dakota)  had  been  made.    The  case  pre- 

'MoCormick  v.  Sulton,  07  Cal.  375.  'Sea.  oiite,  %i  156,  157. 

'See,  ante,  \\  HO,  U3.  'See,  post,  J  207. 
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sented  was  that  of  occupants  of  the  public  lands  without 
title  resisting  the  enforcement  of  the  patent  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  ground  of  occupation  antedating  the  acquisi- 
tion of  any  mining  right  or  claim  of  right 
The  court  held  that — 

"  Mere  occupancy  of  the  public  lands  and  improve- 
"  ments  thereon  give  no  vested  right  therein  as  against  the 
"  United  States,  and  consequently  not  against  any  pur- 
"  chaser  from  them."  * 

When  the  application  for  the  mineral  patent  in  this 
case  w^as  before  the  land  department,  the  commissioner  of 
the  general  land  office  held,  that  although  it  was  suffi- 
ciently established  that  the  land  was  occupied  for  townsite 
purposes  prior  to  the  initiation  of  rights  under  the  mining 
claim,  yet,  as  the  lands  were  in  fact  mineral,  the  occupants 
had  no  right  to  it.  Patent  was  issued  to  the  mineral 
claimant  in  accordance  with  this  ruling,  without  any  res- 
ervation. The  townsite  claimants  endeavored  to  erect  a 
trust  upon  the  mineral  patent,  on  the  ground  that  the 
commissioner  erred  as  a  matter  of  law  in  issuing  the  min- 
eral patent  without  reserving  their  asserted  rights  as  occu- 
pants. Concerning  this  plea,  the  supreme  court  held  that 
"  to  entitle  a  party  to  relief  against  a  patent  of  the  govern- 
"  ment,  he  must  show  a  better  right  to  the  land  than  the 
"  patentee,  such  as  in  law  should  have  been  respected  by 
"  the  land  department,  and,  being  respected,  would  have 
"  given  him  the  patent." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  case  clearlv  indicates 
that  priority  of  occupation  of  mineral  lands  for  townsite 
purposes  establishes  no  claim  which  the  government  is 
called  upon  to  recognize,  as  against  a  subsequent  appropri- 
ation under  the  mining  laws. 

Considering  the  facts  involved  in  the  several  cases 
which  we  have  heretofore  reviewed,  and  construing  the 
townsite  laws  in  connection  with  the  general  mining  laws 
and  other  enactments  in  pari  viaferiay  we  feel  that  we  are 

»115U.  S.  408,  413. 
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justified  ill  the  conclusion  that  the  supreme  cotirt  of  the 
United  States  never  intended  to  est^iblish  the  rule  that 
prior  occupancy  of  the  public  mineral  lands  for  trade  or 
business  purposes  operated  to  withdraw  such  lands  prior  to 
the  issuance  of  a  townsite  patent  from  appropriation  under 
the  mining  laws,  provided  always  that  such  appropriation 
was  effected  by  peaceable  methods,  and  without  resort  to 
force  or  violence.  The  expressions  found  in  the  cases  noted 
leading  to  a  contrary  inference  were  not  intended  to  be  of 
controlling  weight.  There  may  be  some  room  for  doubt  as 
to  the  correctness  of  the  conclusions  reached  by  us;  but 
we  are  forced  to  accept  one  of  the  two  constructions.  We 
have  adopted  that  which  to  ns  seems  to  be  in  consonance 
with  the  general  theories  of  the  public  land  laws,  accord- 
ing to  the  tenor  of  all  the  decisions  promulgated  by  the 
court  of  last  resort.  We  can  conceive  of  no  middle  ground. 
If  prior  occupants  for  townsite  purposes  were  to  be  consid- 
ered as  being  entitled  to  equities  as  against  the  subsequent 
mining  locators,  there  would  have  been  no  necessity  for  the 
legislation  found  in  section  sixteen  of  the  act  of  March  3, 
1891,  The  conclusions  here  reached  are  iu  harmony  with 
the  views  of  the  supreme  court  of  Montana'  and  the 
supreme  court  of  Arizona;'  also,  of  the  land  department 
since  the  decision  in  Steel  ip.  Smelting  Company* 

g  171.  Correlative  rights  of  miniDg  and  towaaite 
claimants  recognized  by  the  land  department  prior  to 
the  act  of  March  3,  1891. —  In  passing  upon  ap[>lication9 
for  patents  to  mineral  lands  within  the  claimed  limits  of 
townsites,  the  land  department  has  until  within  a  compar- 
atively recent  period  proceeded  upon  the  theory  that  there 
were  correlative  or  reciprocal  rights  existing  between 
townsite  occupants  and  mineral  claimants  which  were  to 

'  Talbot  K,  King,  8  Mout.  70;  Silver  Bow,  M.  &  M.  Co,  v.  Clark,  S  Moiil. 
406;  Bulte  City  Smokebouse  Iiode  Cases,  6  Moat.  397;  Chambers  v.  Joiiea, 
«2  Fac.  758, 

■TombaloaeTawiialLeCaBes,  ISpRc.  211;  Blacktnorev.  Iteilly,  tTFao.T2. 

•/nrcRanklii,  TL.  D.  411.  See,  alao,  GolJatelii  f.  Tuwiialteof  Juueau, 
3  L,  D.  -JIT. 
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be  regarded  and  properly  provided  for  when  patents  were 
issued. 

General  Burdett,  when  coinraissioner  of  the  general  land 
office,  thus  expressed  his  views:  — 

"  The  townsite  laws  clearly  contemplate  that  towns  will 
"  exist  in  mining  localities;  by  clear  implication,  townsite 
*'  entries  are  to  be  permitted  on  mineral  lands.  This  is 
"  indicated  by  the  clause  excepting  title  to  mines  from  the 
"  title  acquired  by  the  town.  It  is  inevitable  that  where  the 
"  surface  is  suitable,  it  will,  in  a  mining  vicinity,  be  popu- 
"  lated,  and  attain  the  character  of  a  town  or  city.  Where 
"  any  branch  of  business  flourishes,  there  capital  and  popu- 
"  lation  will  concentrate.  The  various  trades  and  callings 
"  will  center  there.  Hotels  will  be  a  necessity.  Dwellings 
"will  be  built,  and  permanent  homes  established;  all  the 
"  various  interests  which  constitute  valuable  property  rights 
"  as  connected  with  the  soil  will  be  created.  And  this  is 
"  not  necessarily  antagonistic  to  the  miners.  The  protec- 
**  tion  of  municipal  government  is  in  the  miner's  interest,  as 
"  it  is  in  the  interest  of  any  other  class  of  business  men."* 

The  secretary  of  the  interior  had  previously  held  that 
persons  in  possession  of  the  surface  of  a  lode  claim  were 
adverse  claimants  within  the  meaning  of  the  mining  law 
of  1866,  and  were  entitled  to  be  heard  in  the  local  courts 
before  patent  was  issued." 

Out  of  this  and  similar  rulings,  originated  the  practice 
of  inserting  reservation  clauses  in  mineral  patents  to  lode 
claims  of  the  following  character: — 

"Excepting  and  excluding  from  said  patent  all  tow^nsite 
"  property  rights  upon  the  surface,  and  all  houses,  buildings, 
"lots,  blocks,  streets,  alleys,  or  other  municipal  improve- 
"  ments  on  the  surface  of  said  mining  claim  not  belonging 
"  to  the  grantees,  and  all  rights  necessary  or  proper  to  the 
"  occupation,  possession,  and  enjoyment  of  the  same." 

Such  reservations,  however,  were  not  inserted,  it  seems, 
where  the  discovery  and  location  of  the  mining  claim  ante- 
dated the  town  settlement.' 

'Townsite  of  Central  City,  Colo.,  2  Copp*s  L.  O.  ir»0. 

■''Heckor  v.  Central  City  Townsite,  2  Copp's  L.  O.  08.     See,  also,  Papina 
V.  Alderson,  10  Copp's  L.  O.  52. 
X    ^Monroe  Lode,  4  L.  1).  273. 
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In  townaite  patents,  in  addition  to  the  limiting  clause 
'  sanctioned  by  section  twenty-three  hundred  and  ninety- 
'  two  of  the  Revised  Statutes  the  following  proviso,  or  its 
equivalent,  was  inserted: — 

"  That  the  grant  hereby  made  is  held  and  declared  to 
"  be  subject  to  all  the  conditions  and  restrictions  contained 
"  in  section  twenty-three  hundred  and  eighty-six  of  the 
"  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  Stales,  so  far  as  the  same 
"  are  applicable  thereto." ' 

A  different  rule  prevailed  with  reference  to  placer  patents, 
for  the  reason  that  in  this  class  of  raining  claims  the  sur- 
face of  tlie  ground  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  successful 
working  of  the  mine;  therefore,  it  could  not  be  included 
in  a  townsite  entry  or  patent,  nor  could  any  surface  rights 
therein  be  reserved,  under  any  circumstances,  to  the  town- 
site  oceupant." 

But  the  courts  have  uniformly  held  these  reservations 
void.  The  officers  of  the  land  department  are  merely 
agents  of  the  government,  and  have  no  authority  to  insert 
in  a  patent  any  other  terms  than  those  of  conveyance,  with 
recitals  showing  compliance  with  the  conditions  which  the 
Jaw  prescribes.  Could  they  insert  clauses  in  patents  of  their 
own  description,  they  could  limit  or  enlarge  without-war- 
rant  of  taw.^ 

In  accordance  with  this  action  by  the  courts,  the  land 
department  considers  it  to  he  fully  established  as  a  princi- 
ple of  law  that  the  government  could  not  (at  least  prior  to 
March  3, 1891)  by  its  patent  "  partition  lands  horizontally," 

;,'Tornor  v,  Lang,  I  Copp's  L.  O.  Gl;  CeDtral  City  TownslLe,  2  Copp'a 
I  L,0.  I5U;  ButteCity  TnwrisitQ.aCopp'sL.O.  114,  131;  Ulokey'i^  Appeikl, 
8  L.  D.  S:i:  Com'rs'  letter,  Copp'fl  Min.  Deo.  207;  Townsita  of  KurekK 
BprtnRa  n.  ConHUl,  a  Copp'B  L.  O.  3;  Piiplna  v,  Alderson,  10  Copp'H  L.  O. 
62;  Kloo  Townslle,  I  L.  It.  ftafl;  ViKlna  Conn.  M.  Co.,  9  Copp's  L.  O.  »2i 
KHlerv.  Townaiteof  Cooke,  4  L,  D,  2)2. 

•Towualteor  Biitte,  SCopp'aL.  O.  114;  Tnwusiteof  Deadnooil,  8  Copp's 
I.,  0.  18,  103:  Com'rs'  Letter,  Copp's  Min.  Dec.  15tl;  Kemp  v.  Siarr,  l> 
Copp's  I~0.  130. 

■Davis  V.  Weiiilioltl.  130  U.  S,  50T;  Delleback  ii,  Hawke,  lis  U.'H.  392; 
I    Tktbut  V.  Kiiife-.  l>  Monl.  '(i;  Biitle  City  Smukelioiise  Lude  Cases,  6  Moiil. 
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and  the  practice  of  inserting  these  correlative  reservations 
ceased.^ 

g  172.  Section  sixteen  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1891, 
is  limited  in  its  application  to  incorporated  towns  and 
cities. —  We  have  in  a  previous  section  ^  quoted  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  March  3, 1891,  so  far  as  it  supplements 
the  prior  existing  townsite  laws.  It  is  manifest  that  this 
supplemental  legislation  was  intended  to  apply  only  .to 
cases  of  incorporated  towns,  the  territorial  limits  of  which 
are  subject  to  an  organized  form  of  municipal  government. 
As  to  towns  and  settlements  upon  the  public  mineral 
domain  for  townsite  purposes  which  are  unincorporated, 
including  those  which  must  be  entered  and  patented  to  the 
county  judge,  or  the  judicial  officer  performing  his  func- 
tions, as  well  as  all  other  classes  of  townsites,  the  townsite 
laws,  as  heretofore  understood  and  explained  by  the  courts, 
as  shown  in  the  preceding  sections,  remain  in  force,  and  are 
unaffected  by  the  act  of  March  3,  1891.  We  are  not  aware 
that  any  judicial  interpretation  of  this  act  has  yet  been 
made.  We  reason  simply  from  the  language  of  the  text 
and  the  application  of  the  familiar  rule,  Expressio  uniiis  est 
exclxisio  alterius.  The  land  department  has  not,  to  our 
knowledge,  issued  any  circular  instructions  giving  its  views 
upon  the  act  in  question;  nor  do  we  find  that  the  act  has 
been  referred  to  by  the  department  in  any  of  its  decisions, 
except  in  a  case  involving  the  townsite  ot  Juneau,  in  the 
district  of  Alaska. 

The  act  providing  a  civil  government  for  Alaska,  passed 
May  17,  1884,^  provided  for  a  government  for  this  district, 
and  made  it  a  land  district  of  the  United  States,  over  which 
was  extended  only  the  mineral  laws  of  the  United  States. 
The  general  laws  of  Oregon,  then  in  force,  w^ere  declared  to 
be  the  law  of  the  district.     The  act  also  preserved  the  status 

*  W.  A.  Simmons  et  al.y  7  L.  I).  283;    Antediluvian  Lode  <k  Millsite,  8 
L.  D.  60ii;  Secretary's  Letter,  5  L.  D.  256. 
2  See,  ante,  §  160. 
'23  Stats,  at  Large,  24. 
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qiio  fls  to  use  and  occupancy  for  other  than  mining  par- 
es until  congress  sliould  act,  and  declared  that  nothing 
in  the  act  should  be  construed  to  put  in  force  in  said  dis- 
trict the  general  land  laws  of  the  United  States. 

By  section  eleven  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1891,  {section 
sixteen  of  which  we  are  now  considering),  the  provisions 
of  section  twentj'-three  hundred  and  eighty-seven  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (the  townsite  law)  were  made  applicable 
to  Alaska,  with  the  proviso  that  the  entry  of  t!i«  townsites 
should  be  made  by  a  trustee  or  trustees  designated  by  the 
secretary  of  the  interior,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
occupants. 

The  trustee  appointed  by  the  secretary  made  application 
to  enter  the  townsite  of  Juneau,  against  which  a  protest  was 
filed  by  a  mineral  claimant,  and  the  question  involved  was 
the  miuorul  or  non-mineral  character  of  the  laud. 

The  secretary  of  the  interior  thus  states  his  views:  — 
"  Looking  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  May  17,  188i, 
"  and  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1891,  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
"  purpose  of  congress  to  permit  and  authorize  mineral  pros- 
"  peeling  and  mining  upou  lands  owned  by  the  United  States, 
"  and  merely  occupied  by  others,  for  some  purpose  other 
"  tlian  mining,  provided  that  such  mining  operations  did 
"  not  interfere  with  such  occupancy.  There  is  no  complaint 
"that  the  mineral  claimant  iu  his  discovery  and  develop- 
"  ment  work  interfered  with  the  occupancy  of  any  person 
"  in  possession  at  the  dale  of  the  passage  of  the  act  of  May 
"  17,  1884,  or  at  the  time  the  work  was  done.  Tlie  town- 
"  site  application  and  entry  made  pending  the  mineral 
"  locatiou,  and  with  a  view  to  obtaining  patent  to  the 
"  entire  interest  in  all  the  land  included  in  said  mineral 
"  location,  puts  the  townsite  in  the  attitude  of  asserting 
"  the  non-mineral  character  of  all  of  said  land,  and  of  assum- 
"  ing  the  burden  of  establisliing  that  fact  by  proof."' 

The  finding  was  that  the  land  was  mineral,  aud  the  sec- 
retary directed  that  the  townsite  entry  should  be  canceled 
as  to  the  land  covered  by  the  mineral  location.  As  the 
town  of  Juneau  was  not  an  incorporated  town,  we  can  not 
aee  how  section  sixteen  of  the  act  of  March  S,  1891,  could 

'  GoldstelQ  V.  TowuBiEe  of  Jtineau,  23 1..  D.  417,  120. 
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be  considered  as  a  factor.  It  would  seem  that  the  exten- 
sion, by  section  eleven  of  that  act,  of  the  provisions  of  the 
federal  townsite  laws  over  the  district  of  Alaska  operated 
propria  vigore  to  inhibit  the  acquisition  of  mineral  lands 
under  the  townsite  laws;  and  the  town  being  unincor- 
porated, there  was  no  sanction  for  the  consideration  of  cor- 
relative rights  between  miner  and  townsite  occupant.  It 
is  true  that  the  act  of  May  17, 1884,  provided  in  terms  that 
the  status  qfto  as  to  use  and  occupancy  for  other  tlian  min- 
ing purposes  should  be  preserved  until  congress  should 
act.  But  by  extending  the  provisions  of  the  townsite  laws 
over  the  district  it  acted.  The  general  mining  laws  having 
been  put  in  force  by  the  act  of  1884,  the  townsite  provis- 
ions, subsequently  made  applicable,  are  necessarily  to  be 
construed  in  the  light  of  the  mining  laws  theretofore  in 
force.  It  follows  that  the  rules  of  construction,  as  applied 
by  the  courts  to  the  system  thus  extended  to  Alaska,  have 
the  same  controlling  force  there  as  elsewhere.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  decision  of  the  secretary  in  this  case  which 
suggests  that  section  sixteen  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1891, 
applies  to  other  than  incorporated  towns.  The  act  seems 
to  be  clear  and  unambiguous  in  this  respect. 

g  173.  The  object  and  intent  of  section  sixteen  of  the 
act  of  March  3,  1891. —  We  think  that  an  analysis  of  this 
act,  when  considered  with  reference  to  the  state  of  the  law 
as  it  existed  at  the  time  of  its  enactment,  viewed  in  connec- 
tion with  those  statutes  in  pari  materia  remaining  in  force, 
justifies  us  in  deducing  the  following  as  the  true  object  and 
intent  of  the  law:  — 

(1)  The  old  law  inhibited  the  acquisition  of  title  to 
mineral  lands  under  townsite  laws,  whether  located  as  such 
under  the  mining  laws  at  the  time  of  the  proposed  town- 
site  entry  or  not.  The  land  department  at  the  time  appli- 
cation was  made  to  enter  under  the  townsite  was  called 
upon  to  investigate  the  character  of  the  land.  If  its  min- 
eral character  was  established,  patent  could  not  issue, 
although  it  might  not  be  occupied  or  claimed  by  any  one 
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under  the  mining  laws.  The  new  law  permits  mineral 
lands  within  incorporated  towns,  if  30  unoccupied  and 
unclaimed,  to  bo  entered  under  the  townsite  law.  It  would 
therefore  seem  that,  as  to  future  entries  applied  for  by  thia 
class  of  towns,  the  character  of  the  land,  if  nnoccupied  and 
unclaimed  under  the  mining  laws,  is  not  a  fact  necessarily 
to  be  passed  upon  by  the  department.  If  mineral,  the  fact 
of  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  such  occupancy  or 
claim  must  necessarily  be  adjudicated  prior  to  the  issuance 
of  a  patent.  The  probable  force  of  such  a  patent  and  its 
unassailable  character  on  collateral  attack  will  be  consid- 
ered in  a  subsequent  section.  Thia  much  maybe  here  said, 
however.  The  issuance  of  such  patent  to  an  incorporated 
city  or  town  is  no  longer  a  conclusive  determination  that 
the  land  was  non-raineral  in  character,  as  the  department 
has  now,  under  a  certain  state  of  facts,  the  power  to  issue 
townsite  patents  for  mineral  lands.  It  may  be  that  such 
patent  would  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the  patentability 
of  such  lands  under  the  townsite  laws. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  section  twenty-three  hundred  and 
ninety-two  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  that, — 

.     .     ,     "  no  title  shall  be  acquired  under  the  foregoing 
"provisions  of  this  chapter  to  any  mine  of  gold,  silver, 
"  cinnabar,  or  copper,  or  to  any  valid   mining   claim   or 
"possession  under  existing  laws," 
and  of  section  twenty-three  hundred  and  eighty-six,  that — 

.  .  .  "  where  mineral  veins  are  possessed,  which  pos- 
"  session  is  recognized  by  local  authority,  and  to  the  extent 
"  so  possessed  and  recognized  the  title  to  town  lots  to  be 
"  acquired  shall  be  subject  to  such  recognized  possession 
"and  the  necessary  use  thereof," 

are  re-enacted.  To  this  last  provision,  which,  as  we  have 
heretofore  shown,'  was  passed  prior  to  the  enactment  of  tlie 
lode  taw  of  July  26,  ISiiG,  is  added  the  following:  — 

.    .     ,     "and  when  entry  has  been  made  or  patent  issued 
"  for  such  townsites  to  such  incorporated  town  or  city,  the 
■  of  such  mineral  vein   may  enter   and  receive 
'See,  ante,  HOa. 
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"  patent  for  such   mineral   vein,  and  the  surface  ground 
"  appertaining  thereto." 

The  purpose  of  this  supplemental  clause  is  evidently  to 
relieve  the  land  department  from  embarrassments  caused 
by  their  previous  construction  of  the  prior  existing  law. 
That  department  had  held  that  with  the  issuance  of  a 
townsite  patent  their  jurisdiction  as  to  all  land  embraced 
therein  terminated,  and  that,  although  the  law  as  well  as 
the  patent  contained  the  proviso  that  no  title  should  be 
thereby  acquired  to  any  mine  of  gold,  silver,  cinnabar, 
or  copper,  or  to  any  valid  mining  claim  or  possession  held 
under  existing  laws,  and  although  it  may  be  sufficiently 
established  that  at  the  date  of  the  issuance  of  the  patent 
there  existed  within  the  limits  of  the  townsite  as  patented 
such  a  mine  or  claim  as  was  clearly  within  the  proviso, 
yet  it  had  no  power  to  issue  a  patent  to  such  claim  ;  that 
the  only  remedy  was  by  a  proceeding  in  equity,  brought  by 
the  United  States  to  annul  the  townsite  patent.^ 

At  one  time  a  contrary  rule  obtained." 

(3)  As  to  placers,  if  they  are  unclaimed  under  the 
mining  laws,  they  may  be  patented  by  an  incorporated  city 
or  town.  Patents  may  issue  on  valid  placer  locations 
within  such  limits,  independently  of  prior  occupation,  for 
purposes  of  trade  or  business ;  but  only  one  patent  may 
issue,  as  no  correlative  rights  between  townsite  and  mineral 
claimants  are  possible. 

(4)  Where  the  right  to  a  lode  claim  originates  after 
settlement  within  the  surface  boundaries  for  townsite  pur- 
poses, the  prior  townsite  occupant  is  entitled  to  be  protected 
in  his  surface  rights,  if  they  are  not  on  the  vein  or  lode; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  extent  and  boundaries  of  such 
surface  occupation  will  be  required  to  be  shown  through 
adverse  proceedings.     Heretofore  such  adverse  proceedings 

1  Pacific  Slope  Lode,  12  L.  D.  680;  Cameron  Lode,  13  L.  D.  369;  Protector 
Lode,  12  L.  D.  662;  Plymouth  Lode,  Id.  513. 

"South  Comstock  G.  «fe  S.  M.  Co.,  2  Copp's  L.  O.  146;  Towii&ito  of  Butte, 
3  Copp's  L.  0. 114;  Id,  130. 
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were  not  sanctioned,  aa  nothing  could  inure  to  the  townsite 
claimant  by  virtue  of  such  proceedings.  He  could  obtain 
.no  patent,  and  the  law  made  no.  provision  for  the  sever- 
ance of  any  portion  of  the  surface  for  his  benefit.' 

The  provisions  of  the  hiw  of  March  3,  1S91,  in  this 
behalf  will  require  either  a  segrogntion  of  such  surface 
at  the  time  lode  patents  are  issued  or  the  insertion  of 
reservation  clauses,  protecting  prior  surface  occupants,  and 
defining  the  extent  of  such  occupancy.  The  act  undoubt- 
edly gives  sanction  to  a  practice  as  to  lode  claims  within 
towusttes  which  has  heretofore  been  declared  by  the  courts 
to  be  improper. 

Except  as  herein  announced,  we  do  not  understand  that 
the  townsite  laws,  as  they  existed  prior  to  March  3,  1891i 
have  been  modified. 

g  174.    The  act  of  March  3,  1891,  not  retroactlTe.— 

There  is  nothing  in  liie  terms  of  tlie  net  making  it  retro- 
spective in  its  operation.  The  laiiguage  clearly  indicates 
that  it  was  intended  to  apply  only  to  entries  made  after  its 
passage.  This  is  the  view  taken  by  the  land  department, 
and  it  is  maniffstly  correct," 

g  175.  Effect  of  patents  issned  for  lands  within  town- 
sites. —  It  is  difHcull  to  intelligently  discuss  the  force  and 
effect  of  patents  for  any  particular  class  of  lauds  without 
involving  the  consideration  of  the  general  principles  of  law 
applicable  to  ail  land  patents  issued  by  the  government. 
We  appreciate  the  fact  that  at  some  place  in  this  treatise 
the  full  consideration  of  such  general  principles  will  be 
u  necessity;  but  we  doubt  the  propriety  of  doing  so  every 

I  Wb  are  aware  tliat  there  are  Hevenil  eases  ariHing  under  [lie  law  an  It 

exi<>l«<l  priru-io  Mnri'li  3,  ISO],  wliliili,  in  iTIwiiHHUieinlniiimialents  witliin 
towiisitcji,  Kceiii  (u  iHy  sniae  ntreiw  upon  llio  fnlliirs  o(  tlie  lownslleclaim- 
aiil  toHilverae  tli«  iiilneral  appllcnnt.  ]Iiit,  lu  we  utiiiemUnd  tlie  cases, 
suuli  rnlin){  wn-s  nut  necessiiry  for  tlio  piirtioxe  ot  tlie  <iisb  under  coDsld- 

encinii.  Wu  nlmil  ilmuuss  tliis  (|iieslinii  furtlier  wlimi  dealiuc  wIlli  tlie 
aulijei.-to(  iidverse  claiina. 

"Plyinniitti  Loile,  Vi  [..  D.  ftia;  ProteuUir  Lode.  I<l.  00-J;  Pacific  Slope 
Lode,  lit.  (iSli. 
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time  we  are  called  upon  to  deal  with  patents  to  an  individ- 
ual class.  When  we  shall  have  passed  that  portion  of  the 
work  dealing  with  the  method  of  initiating  and  perfecting 
title  to  mineral  lands,  and  have  outlined  the  proceedings 
culminating  in  the  issuance  of  the  patent,  we  hope  to  pre- 
sent the  subject  fully.  For  the  present,  we  are  considering 
the  question  of  patents  for  lands  issued  within  townsites, 
a  somewhat  limited,  though  by  no  means  unimportant, 
class.  In  doing  so  it  will  be  sufficient  to  simply  epitomize 
what  we  understand  to  be  the  underlying  principles  con- 
trolling the  courts  in  determining  the  operative  force  and 
effect  of  a  federal  patent. 

We  understand  the  general  rules  to  be  as  follows:  — 

(1)  A  patent  for  land  is  the  highest  evidence  of  title, 
and  is  conclusive  against  the  government  and  all  claiming 
under  junior  patents  or  titles,  until  set  aside  or  annulled;* 

(2)  The  land  department  is  a  tribunal  appointed  by 
congress  to  decide  certain  questions  relating  to  the  public 
lands,  and  its  decision  upon  matters  of  fact  cognizable  by 
it,  in  the  absence  of  fraud  or  imposition,  is  conclusive  every- 
where else;" 

(3)  The  government  having  issued  a  patent,  cannot  by 
the  authority  of  its  own  officers  invalidate  that  patent  by 
the  issuing  of  a  second  one  for  the  same  property;' 

(4)  A  patent  may  be  collaterally  impeached  in  any 
action,  and  its  operation  as  a  conveyance  defeated,  by 
showing  that  the  dei)artment  had  no  jurisdiction  to  dispose 

> stone  I'.  Unitod  States,  2  WaU.  525;  Hooper  t;.  Scheiiner,  2:i  How.  2.S5; 
Johnson  t;.  Towslej',  IH  Wall.  72;  Gibson  v,  Choutoan,  Id.  92:  Warren 
V.  Van  Brunt,  19  WaH.  (Uti;  St.  Louis  Smelting  Co.  v.  Kemp,  )01  U.  S.  6.30; 
Hoofnagie  r.  Anderson,  7  Wheat.  212. 

'Lee  t'.  Johnson,  lUJ  U.  S.  48:  JoJuison  v.  Towsley,  13  Wall.  72;  W^arren 
V,  Van  Brunt,  19  Wall.  (HO:  Slieploy  v.  Cowan,  91  U.  S.  380;  Moore 
V.  Hobbnis,  9(5  U.  S.  5.30:  Marquez  v.  Frisbie,  101  U.  S.  473;  Vance  ?'.  Bur- 
bank,  Jd.  514:  Quinby  r.  Conian,  104  U.  S.  420;  St.  Louis  Smelting  Co.  r. 
Kemp,  Id,  6,36;  Steel  v.  St.  Louis  Smelting  Co.,  106  U.  S.  447;  Baldwin 
V.  Starks,  107  U.  S.  4C)S:  United  States  v.  Minor,  114  U.  S.  233;  Davis 
V.  Woibhold,  139  U.  S.  507;  Barden  v.  N.  P.  R.  K.,  154  U.  S.  2^S8. 

•Iron  S.  M.  Co.  v.  Campbell,  135  U.  S.  286;  Davis  r.  Weibbold,  139 
U.  S.  507. 
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of  the  lands;  that  is,  that  the  law  did  not  provide  for 
selling  them,  or  that  they  had  been  reserved  from  sale  or 
dedicated  to  special  purposes,  or  had  been  previously  trans- 
ferred to  others.' 

Applying  these  priaciples  to  the  class  of  patents  under 
consideration,  we  are  justified  in  deducing  the  following:  — 

(a)  a  mining  patent  issued  prior  to  the  final  entry  of 
a  townsite  is  couclusive  evidence  that  all  antecedent  steps' 
necessary  to  its  issue  have  been  properly  and  legally 
taken,"  and  necessarily  inhibits  the  issuance  of  a  subsequent 
patent  to  the  townsite  claimants  covering  the  same  prop- 
erty. In  cases  of  incorporated  cities  and  towns,  under  the 
present  state  of  the  law  granting  certaiu  surface  privileges 
to  prior  occupants  of  the  surface  of  lode'claims,  we  think 
the  law  gives  this  prior  occupant  the  status  of  an  adverse 
claimant,  and  that,  to  protect  his  rights  to  the  surface,  he 
must  file  his  adverse  claim  and  pursue  hia  remedy  in  the 
courts.  Failing  in  this,  the  patent  issued  will  be  a  conclu- 
sive adjudication  that  no  such  prior  occupancy  existed. 
We  might  go  a  step  farther,  and  assert  that  a  general  reser- 
vation in  a  patent  of  surface  rights  would  not  protect  the 
prior  occupant  or  enable  him  to  collaterally  assail  the  min- 
eral patent.  The  fact  and  extent  of  his  occupancy  should 
be  definitely  determined  when  the  mineral  patent  is  issued, 
and  the  boundaries  and  extent  inserted  in  a  special  reserv- 
ing clause.  This  would  enable  the  government  to  sub- 
sequently patent  the  surface  under  a  townsite  application, 
and  the  two  patents,  when  taken  together,  would  clearly 
show  jurisdiction  in  the  land  department  to  issue  both. 
The  thing  reserved  by  one  would  be  granted  by  the  other." 

"  Wrlglit  V.  Roseberry,  121  U.  S.  im  Vav\n  v.  Weibbold,  130  U.  8. 507; 
Hardin  v.  Jordan,  HO  U.  S.  ^71;  United  Slntes  v.  Winona  &  St.  P.  R,  R., 
07  Fed.  H48. 

•DBViB  1'.  Welbbold,  130  U.  S.  rj07:  Iron  S.  M.  Co,  v.  Campbell,  30  Pao, 
MS;  Kolin  v.  Old  Tel.  Co.,  2  Utnli,  17-1;  Cliainbers  c  Junes,  -l^  Phc.  T58; 
Poire  )'.  Walls,  8  Colo,  «KJ:  JiiMloB  M.  Co.  v.  Lee,  40  Pac.  441;  United 
SUWB  V.  Iron  S.  M.  Co.,  128  U.  S.  073;  Mont.  Cent.  Ry.  v.  Mlgeon,  08 
Fed.  811. 

'Iron  8.  M.  Co,  r.  Ciinipbell,  135  U.  S.  280-2M2. 
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That  the  government,  as  the  paramount  proprietor,  can 
create  snch  a  severance  of  title,  cannot  be  denied.  It  was 
of  frequent  occurrence  under  the  common  law/  And  the 
right  of  a  private  owner  to  separate  the  ownership  of  the 
minerals  from  that  of  the  overlying  surface  has  always 
been  recognized  in  America.' 

The  surface  proprietor,  as  an  incident  to  his  grant, 
would,  of  course,  be  entitled  to  the  right  of  subjacent  sup- 
port; and  the  mineral  patentee  would  be  compelled  to  so 
conduct  mining  operations  underneath  the  surface  as  not 
to  interfere  with  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  surface  and  the 
buildings  and  improvements  thereon." 

(b)  When  a  townsite  patent  is  issued,  it  is  in  law  such 
a  declaration  of  the  patentability  of  the  land  under  the 
townsite  laws  that  no  subsequent  discovery  of  minerals 
can  deprive  the  townsite  owner  of  his  property.  The  patent 
to  the  townsite  effectually  withdraws  the  land  from  the 
body  of  the  public  domain,  and  it  is  no  longer  subject  to 
exploration  and  purchase  under  the  mining  laws,  based 
upon  discoveries  subsequent  to  the  townsite  patent.'* 

(c)  In  the  case  of  patents  to  incorporated  cities  or 
towns  issued  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1891,  the  patent  is 
no  longer  conclusive  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  lands 
are  non-mineral,  as  the  department  is  no  longer  called 
upon  to  determine  the  character  of  the  land,  unless  it  be 
to  segregate  the  known  veins,  or  lodes,  and  determine  upon 
proper  proceedings  in  that  behalf  the  fact  of  the  existence 
of  such  veins,  or  lodes,  or  of  valid  subsisting  mining  claims, 
and  segregating  them  fi'om  the  other  lands  subject  to  entry 
under  the  townsite,  that  patents  may  issue  ultimately  to 

*  See,  antCf  §  9. 

*HartweU  f.  Camtnan,  2  Stockt.  Cli.  128;  Stewart  v.  Chad  wick,  8  Iowa, 
463;  Caldwell  v.  Fulton,  31  Pa.  St.  475;  Arnold  v.  Stevens,  24  Pick.  106; 
Johnstown  I.  Co.  v.  Cambria  I.  Co.,  32  Pa.  St.  241;  Kniglit  v,  Indiana  C. 
AT.  Co.,  47  Ind.105,  110;  Marble  Co.  v,  Kipley,  10  Wall.  393;  Kiddle  v. 
Brown,  56  Am.  Dec.  202;  French  v.  Brewer,  3  Wall.  Jr.  340. 

•6  Lawson's  Rights  and  Remedies,  §  2787,  p.  4544,  and  casOvS  there  cited. 

*  Davis  V.  Wiebbold,  139  U.  S.  507:  McCormick  v.  Sutton,  97  Cal.  373; 
Smith  V,  Hill,  89  Cal.  122;  Carter  v.  Thompson,  65  Fed.  329. 
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the  mineral  claimaDt,  as  contemplated  in  tlie  act.  We 
doubt  the  propriety  of  inserting  genera!  clauses  of  reserva- 
tion. The  two  patents  when  issued  should  show  that  the 
property  granted  hy  the  junior  patent  is  identically  that 
which  is  reserved  out  of  the  senior  patent.  A  reservation 
of  a  specifie  boundary,  laid  down  so  as  to  be  identified  in 
the  first  patent,  needs  no  judicial  action  to  determine  what 
it  is  that  is  reserved.' 


g  176.  What  constltates  a  mine  or  valid  mining  claim 
within  the  meaning  of  section  twenty-three  hundred  and 
ninety -two  of  the  Revised  Statutes.^  Section  twenty- 
three  hundred  and  iiiuety-two  of  the  Revised  Statutes  pro- 
vides that  no  title  can  be  acquired  under  the  townsite  laws 
to  any  mine  of  gold,  silver,  cinnabar,  or  copper,  or  to  any 
valid  mining  claim  or  possession  under  existing  laws. 

What  is  meant  by  the  term  "mine,"  as  used  in  this 
section  ? 

We  liave  heretofore  had  occasion  to  discuss  the  meaning 
of  the  word  "mine"  in  its  etymological  sense,  and  have 
shown  that  the  word  is  not  a  defiuite  term,  but  is  suscepti- 
ble of  limitation,  according  to  the  intention  with  which  it 
We  have  also  traced  what  we  have  called  the 
evolution  of  denotation,  showing  the  gradual  extension  of 
the  meaning  from  an  underground  excavation  made  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  minerals  to  its  use  aa  an  equivalent 
for  "vein,''  "seam,"  or  "  lode."' 

Construing  the  word  as  we  find  it  in  the  context,  and  . 
considering  those  portions  of  the  Revised  Statutes  in  pan 
materia,  we  think  it  clear  that "  mine  "  is  used  in  its  enlarged 

ie,  and  is  synonymous  with  "  vein,"  or  "  lode." 

A  valid  mining  claim  can  only  be  based  upon  a  discov- 
ery within  the  limits  of  the  claim,  and  the  existence  of 
mineral  in  such  quantities  aa  to  render  the  land  more  val- 
uable for  mining  than  for  any  other  purpose,  or  as  will 

'  Iron  S,  M.  Cu,  iJ.  Citniiibell,  la.'i  U.  S.  2*i,  ^02. 
'See,  anfe,  Jj  8R,  89. 
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justify  a  prudent  man  in  the  expenditure  of  time  and 
money  in  its  exploitation  and  development/ 

The  character  of  the  land  being  thus  established,  its 
proper  location,  marking  of  boundaries,  and  compliance 
with  the  local  laws,  if  any  such  exist,  is  necessary  to  per- 
fect a  valid  mining  claim. 

In  order  to  exempt  such  veins,  lodes,  or  claims  from  the 
operation  of  a  townsite  patent,  they  must  at  the  time  of  its 
issuance  be  hwion  to  be  v'aluable  for  their  minerals.  To  use 
the  language  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States:  — 

"  We  say  *  land  known  at  the  time  of  the  sale  to  be  val- 
**  *  uahle  for  its  minerals,'  as  there  are  vast  tracts  of  public 
**  land  in  which  minerals  of  dififerent  kinds  are  found,  but 
"  not  in  such  quantity  as  to  justify  expenditures  in  the 
"  effort  to  extract  them.  .  .  .  We  also  say  lands  known  at 
"  the  time  of  their  sale  to  be  thus  valuable,  in  order  to  avoid 
"  any  possible  conclusion  against  the  validity  of  titles 
"  which  may  be  issued  for  other  kinds  of  land  in  which 
"  years  afterwards  rich  deposits  of  mineral  may  be  discov- 
"ered."*- 

"  It  is  established  by  former  decisions  of  this  court  that 
"  under  the  acts  of  congress  which  govern  this  case,  in 
"  order  to  except  mines  or  mineral  lands  from  the  opera- 
"  tion  of  a  townsite  patent,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  the 
*.*  lands  do  in  fact  contain  minerals,  or  even  valuable  min- 
**  erals,  when  the  townsite  patents  take  efifect,  but  that  they 
"  must  at  tliat  time  be  known  to  contain  minerals  to  such 
"  extent  and  value  as  to  justify  expenditures  for  the  pur- 
"  pose  of  extracting  them  ;  and  if  the  lands  are  not  known 
"at  tliat  time  to  l)e  so  valuable  for  mining  purposes,  the 
**  fact  that  thev  have  once  been  valuable  or  are  afterwards 
"  discovered  to  be  still  valuable  for  such  purposes  does  not 
"  defeat  or  impair  the  title  of  persons  claiming  under  the 
"  townsite  patent/"' 

The  case  from  which  the  last  quotation  is  made  was 
taken  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  on  writ  of 
error  to  the  supreme  court  of  California. 

'  See,  ante,  g  98. 

'Dertebaek  v.  Hawko,  115  IJ.  S.  392,  404. 

»Do\vor  r.  Kichards,  151  U.  S.  <r>.S,()03,  (citing,  Doffebaoii  v.  Hawke,  115 
U.  S.  392;  Davis  v.  Woibbold,  139  U.  S.  507). 
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It  appears  from  the  facts  in  this  case  that  the  defendant, 
Dower,  claimed  tiiat  the  portion  of  the  lot  which  was  in 
his  possession  was  not  granteil  by  the  patent, being  reserved 
or  excepted  out  of  its  operation,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
it  contained  a  gold-bearing  quartz  vein,  the  existence  of 
wliicli  was  known  at  and  liefore  the  date  of  the  patent. 
The  defendant  did  not  claim  under  a  location  made  prior 
to  the  patent  to  the  townsite,  but  his  asserted  rights  accrued 
under  a  location  made  subsequent  to  the  issuauce  of  such 
patent.  It  appeared  that  at  one  time  ditriiig  the  history 
of  the  town,  but  prior  to  the  patent,  the  lode  in  question 
was  successfully  and  profitably  worked,  hut  that  it  had  been 
abandoned,  and  work  thereon  had  ceased  for  a  number  of 
years  before  the  location  of  the  defendant.  Upon  this  state 
of  facts  the  supreme  court  of  the  state  of  California  thus 
announced  its  views: — 

"Assuming,  then,  that  at  the  date  of  the  issuance  of  the 
"  townsite  patent  that  part  of  the  Wagner  ledge  embraced 
"in  these  lots  was  regarded  as  worked  out  and  as  of  no 
"further  value  for  mining  purposes,  we  find  that  the  pre- 
"  decessors  of  plaintiffs  purchased  the  lots  from  the  pat- 
"entee,  went  into  possession  of  them,  fenced  them,  divided 
'■  them  into  different  inclosures,  built  valuable  houses  and 
"outhouses  upon  them,  planteil  them  witii  fruit-trees,  filled 
"up  tile  old  mining  excavations,  and,  in  short,  devoted 
"  them  to  the  purposes  of  a  home. 

"After  fifleen  years,  and  more,  during  which  there  was 
"  a  complete  cessation  of  mining  on  the  lode,  the  defend- 
"  ants  entered  upon  the  possession  of  the  plaintiff's,  made  a 
"  tecation  of  tlie  ledge,  claiming  three  hundred  feet  of  sur- 
"  face  on  each  aide  of  the  croppings, — a  strip  of  six  hun- 
"  dred  feet  in  width  across  plaintiffs'  lots, — and  proceeded 
"-to  dig  up  their  garden  and  orchard, demolish  their  fences, 
"  and  undermine  their  houses. 

"All  this  the  defendants  justify  upon  the  ground  that 
"  the  ledge  and  adjacent  surface  which  they  have  located 
"  was  reserved  by  the  United  States  out  of  the  land  patented 
"to  the  townsite  trustee.  It  remains  to  consider  whether 
"  tiiey  are  correct  in  their  construction  of  the  law  upon  this 
"  point.  .  .  , 

"The  question,  then,  is  reduced  to  this;  What  was  a 
"mine  of  gold  within   the  meaning  of  the  act  of   1867? 
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"  Without  the  aid  of  any  judicial  or  legislative  construc- 
"  tion,  we  should  say,  without  hesitation,  that  one  essential 
"  requisite  of  a  gold  mine  would  be  a  natural  deposit  of 
"  rock  or  earth  containing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  gold  to 
"admit  of  profitable  working.  If  lands  are  known  to  con- 
"  tain  precious  metals,  but  in  quantities  so  small  as  not  to 
"justify  the  attempt  to  extract  them,  they  are  not  properly 
"  called  mineral  lands;  and  even  if  they  might  be  mined  at 
"  a  very  small  profit,  but  are  clearly  of  more  value  for  agri- 
"  culture  than  for  mining,  they  are  agricultural  rather  than 
"  mineral  lands."* 

In  a  later  case  a  similar  rule  was  declared  by  the  same 
court:  — 

"  The  term  *  mine  of  gold,  silver,  cinnabar,  or  copper,' 
"  as  used  in  the  exception  found  in  the  act,  and  in  the  res- 
"  ervation  of  the  patent,  means  a  paying  mine  known  to 
"  exist  at  the  time  of  the  grant  to  the  county  judge,  or  one 
"  which  there  was  good  reason  to  believe  then  existed."'^ 

The  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  announced  simi- 
lar doctrines  in  reference  to  "  known  mines,"  as  that  term 
was  used  in  the  pre-emption  act  of  1841,'  and  with  refer- 
ence to  lodes  within  patented  placers  known  to  exist  at  the 
time  of  the  application  for  patent,  and  which  are  unclaimed 
by  the  applicant.'* 

Following  the  construction  given  to  placer  patents 
reserving  lodes  known  to  exist  prior  to  the  filing  of  the 
placer  application  and  not  claimed  by  the  applicant,  it 
would  seem  that  where  a  location  of  a  vein,  or  lode,  of  min- 
eral or  other  deposits  has,  prior  to  the  issuance  of  a  town- 
site  patent,  been  made  under  the  law,  and  its  boundaries 
have  been  specifically  marked  on  the  surface  so  as  to  be 
readily  traced,  and  notice  of  the  location  has  been  recorded 
in  the  usual  books  of  record,  that  vein  is  such  a  "  mine" 
as  is,  under  the  terms  of  the  law,  reserved  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  townsite  patent,  although  personal  knowledge 

»  Richards  v.  Dower,  81  Cal.  44,  49. 
"Smith  V.  HiU,  89  Cal.  122,  125. 

'Colo.  C.  A  I.  Co.  r.  United  States,  123  U.  S.  307,  3J8. 
*  United  States  v.  Iron  S.  M.  Co.,  12H  U.  S.  t)73-r)83;  Iron  S.  M.  Co.  v.  Mike 
<fe  Starr  Co.,  143  U.  S.  394-404. 
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of  its  existence  may  not  be  possessed  by  the  applicant 
for  patent.  The  information  which  the  law  requires  the 
locator  to  give  to  the  public  must  be  deemed  sufficient  to 
acquaint  the  placer  applicant  with  the  existence  of  the  vein 
or  lode.' 

If  it  were  a  valid  perfected  lode  claim,  it  would  be 
embraced  within  the  laet  clause  of  section  twenty-three 
hundred  and  iiinety-two  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  and  there 
is  no  necessity  to  resort  to  the  rule  in  the  ease  of  lo<le8 
within  placers  for  analogy. 

But  where  there  is  no  location  embracing  it,  the  vein, 
or  lode,  or  "mine,"  if  falling  within  the  designation  as 
heretofore  defined,  is  just  as  much  excepted  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  townsite  patent  as  if  it  were  a  located  lode. 

If  it  is  such  a  known  vein,  it  may  be  located  at  any  time. 
This  is  the  rule  applied  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States  in  the  case  of  known  lodes  within  patented  placers;* 
and  we  cannot  see  why  a  similar  rule  should  not  apply  to 
known  mines  or  veins  within  townsite  patents. 

As  to  the  valid  mining  claim  which  is  reserved  from 
the  operation  of  the  townsite  patent,  it  must  necessarily 
have  been  located  with  all  the  formalities  required  by  law, 
and  be  subsisting  at  the  time  the  townsite  patent  takes 
effect.  If  the  location  were  for  any  reason  invalid  at  that 
time,  an  amended  location,  made  subsequent  to  the  issuance 
of  the  townsite  patent,  would  not  relate  back  to  the  original 
invalid  location. 

A  case  of  this  character  was  considered  by  the  supreme 
court  of  Arizona,  which  fourt  thus  states  its  views:  — 

"  A  location  of  a  miuing  claim,  to  fix  the  title  as  against 
"  after-acquired  rights  by  entry  and  patent,  should  be  auffl- 
"  ciently  clear  to  designate  the  ground  claimed,  and  should 
"  be  marked  on  the  ground  by  monuments,  showing  the 
"  extent  of  possession.  If  the  location  on  its  face  be  uncer- 
"  tain,  the  uncertainty  could  be  aided  by  evidence  of  the 
"possession,  or  of  monuments;  but  a  location  notice,  on 
"  its  face  uncertain  and  without  evidence  of  what  land  was 
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"  occupied,  cannot  be  evidence  for  any  purpose.  An  amend- 
"  ment,  afterwards  made,  describing  diflferent  land  or  mak- 
"  ing  certain  what  was  uncertain,  cannot  revert  back  to  the 
"  original  defective  location.  The  entry  of  the  townsite 
"  intervening  after  the  first  location  and  before  the  araend- 
"  ment,  must  be  prior  in  right,  as  it  is  prior  in  time."* 

g  177.  In  what  manner  may  a  townsite  patent  be 
assailed  by  the  owner  of  a  mine  or  mining  claim. — Where 
a  mine  or  valid  mining  claim  exists  within  the  patented 
townsite  at  the  time  the  patent  is  issued — or,  to  be  more 
exact,  at  the  time  final  entry  thereof  is  made,  and  certificate 
of  purchase  is  issued, —  such  mine  or  claim  does  not  pass 
by  the  patent;  and  it  seems  from  the  current  of  authority 
that  the  claimant  or  owner  of  such  a  mine  or  claim  may 
defend  in  actions  at  law  against  the  townsite  title  by  show- 
ing the  fact  of  the  existence  of  such  mine  or  claim. 

As  was  said  by  the  supreme  court  of  Montana,  in  the 
Smokehouse  Lode  cases, — 

"An  exception  in  a  townsite  patent,  excluding  from  its 
"  operation  all  mines,  mining  claims,  and  possessions  held 
"  tinder  existing  laws,  is  an  exception  required  by  the  law, 
"  and  is  made  by  the  law  itself,  and  is  conclusive  upon  the 
"  question  that  the  government  did  not,  and  did  not  intend, 
"  by  such  townsite  patent  to  convey  any  valid  mine  or 
"  mining  claim  or  possession  held  under  existing  laws;  and 
"  it  is  therefore  impossible,  under  a  patent  to  a  townsite,  to 
"  acquire  any  interest  in  any  valid  mine  or  mining  claim, 
"or  in  the  surface  thereof.  ...  A  valid  location  of  a 
"  quartz  lode  mining  claim  on  the  public  mineral  lands  of 
"  the  United  States  is  a  grant  from  tlie  government  to  the 
"  locator  thereof,  and  carries  with  ft  the  right,  by  a  compli- 
"  ance  with  the  law,  of  obtaining  a  full  and  complete  title  to 
"  all  the  lands  included  within  the  boundaries  of  the  claim, 
"which  by  the  location  are  withdrawn  from  sale  or  pre- 
"  emption;  and  the  patent,  when  issued,  relates  back  to  the 
"  location,  and  is  not  a  distinct  grant,  but  the  consumma- 
"  tion  of  tlie  grant  which  had  its  inception  in  the  location 
"of  the  claim."'- 

1  Tombstone  Townsite  C^'ases,  15  Pac.  2G. 

'Butte  City  Stuokoliouse  I^de  Ca.ses,  6  Mont.  397,  401. 
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The  game  court,  in  a  previous  case,  thus  states  its  views:  — 
"  If,  then,  tlie  location  of  a  mining  claim  has  the  effect 
"  of  a  grant  by  the  United  States  to  the  locator  of  the  right 
"  to  the  present  and  exclusive  possession  of  the  ground 
"  located,  it  follows  that  there  could  not  be  a  like  grant  of 
"  the  same  property  to  any  other  person.  There  would  be 
"  no  room  for  a  furtlier  grant;  for  tlie  government  would 
"  have  nothing  further  to  convey.  After  such  a  grant, 
"  which  also  carries  with  it  the  right  to  purchase  the  abso- 
"  lute  title,  the  land  described  within  the  grant  ceases  to 
"  be  public  land,  and  the  pre-emption  laws,  and  lawsprovid- 
"  ing  for  tlie  sa.le  and  purchase  of  the  public  domain,  have 
"  no  application  to  it  or  effect  upon  it.  It  is  just  us  much 
"  withdrawn  from  the  public  domain  as  the  fee  is  by  a  valid 
"  grant  from  the  United  Slates  under  authority,  or  the  pos- 
"  session  by  a  valid  and  subsisting  homestead  or  pre- 
"  emption  entry.  It  is  already  sold,  and  becomes  private 
"property,  which  may  be  disposed  of  at  the  will  of  the 
"  owner.  And  so  land  thus  sold  and  disposed  of  is  not 
"affected  one  way  or  another  by  the  subsequent  acts  of 
"  congress  providing  for  the  entry  of  townsites  upon  the 
"  public  lands.  The  application  and  entry  for  townsites  is 
"  only  authorized  on  the  public  lands ;  and  after  the  lands 
"  have  been  granted  and  sold,  as  in  the  case  of  a  valid 
"  mining  location  and  claim,  the  entry  of  a  townsite  does 
"  not  affect  such  claim,  though  situate  within  the  bouud- 
"  aries  of  the  townsite.  The  reason  is  tliat  the  mining 
"claim  and  ground  has  already  been  granted  and  sold, 
"  and  has  thereby  ceased  to  be  a  portion  of  the  public  lands, 
"for  which  only  the  townsite  entry  could  be  made;  and, 
"  for  a  further  reason,  the  townsite  act  expressly  provides 
"that  no  title  shall  be  acquired  under  the  provisions  of 
"  said  act,  to  any  mine  of  gold,  silver,  cinnabar,  or  copper, 
"or  to  any  valid  mining  chiim  or  possession  under  exist- 
"ing  laws.  If  no  title  can  be  acquired  to  a  mining  claims 
"  OP  possession  by  virtue  of  iho  townsite  act,  then  the 
"defendants  herein,  who  claim  by  virtue  of  a  subsequent 
"  townsite  entry  and  patent,  cannot  disturb  the  exclusive 
"  possession  of  the  plaintiff,  who  claims  by  virtue  of  a 
"prior  valid  location  and  patent  of  the  mining  claim  in 
"  question.'" 

To  the  same  purport  is  the  case  of  Talbot  v.  King, 
decided  by  the  same  court.° 

■  Hllver  13ow  M.  A  M.  Co,  v.  Clark,  S  Mont.  378,  il5.     '0  Mont.  TG. 
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These  Montana  cases  were  not  appealed  to  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States,  but  were  referred  to  by  that  tri- 
bunal in  the  case  of  Davis  i\  Weibbold  ;  ^  and  the  language 
then  used  would  seem  to  imply  a  sanction  to  the  doctrine 
announced  by  the  supreme  court  of  Montana." 

The  force  of  this  rule  has  been  recognized  in  a  recent 
case  by  the  court  of  appeals  of  Colorado,  although  the 
question  there  raised  in  this  respect  was  merely  collateral 
to  the  main  issue.  This  court,  speaking  through  Presiding 
Judge  Reed,  says:  — 

"  The  first  contention  of  appellant  is  that  the  court 
"  erred  in  refusing  to  allow  the  plaintiff  to  prove  that  the 
"  discovery  of  the  *  Lady  B '  was  within  the  patented  limits 
"  of  the  town  of  Blackhawk.  All  the  evidence  shows  that 
"  the  existence  of  a  mineral-bearing  vein  at  the  place  the 
"  discoveries  were  made  was  known  long  previous  to  the 
"  application  for  a  receipt  of  the  title  by  the  town.  That 
"  under  the  statute  was  sufficient.     The  town  took  no  title." « 

Tliis  rule  is  necessarily  based  upon  the  theory  that  the 
land  department  had  no  jurisdiction  to  convey  to  the  town- 
site  that  which  had  already  been  withdrawn  from  the 
public  domain  by  appropriation  under  the  mining  laws. 
The  results  reached  seem  illogical.  With  the  exception  of 
the  case  of  incorporated  cities  and  towns,  townsite  entries 
can  not  be  permitted  upon  mineral  lands.  The  patent 
when  issued  is  entitled  to  the  presumption  that  the  lands 
are  non-mineral.  As  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States  has  said,  the  presumi)tion  in  favor  of  the  validity  of 
a  patent  is  so  potential  and  efficacious  that  it  has  been 
frequently  held  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States 
that  if  under  any  circumstances  in  the  case  the  patent 
might  have  been  rightfully  issued,  it  will  be  presumed  on 
collateral  attack  that  such  circumstances  existed.^ 

» 139  U.  S.  530. 

-King  r.  ThoinaH,  (i  Mont.  409.  See,  also,  decision  of  Judge  De  Witt 
jn  Chiiinbers  v.  Jonos,  12  Pac.  758;  Toml^stoiio  Townsite  Cases,  15  Pac.  26; 
niacknioro  v.  Ileilly,  17  Pac.  7li. 

»Moyle  V.  BuUeiie,  44  Pac.  69,  71. 

<St.  Louis  Smelting  Co.  r.  Kemp,  104  U.  S.  636,640.  See,  also,  dissent- 
ing opinion  in  Iron  S.  M.  Co.  v.  Mike  &  Starr  Co.,  143  U.  S.  394,  407. 
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If  there  existed  at  the  time  of  the  townsite  entry  a  mine 
or  valid  mining  claim  within  the  limits  of  the  town,  it 
necesaarily  follows  that  gome  of  the  lands,  at  least,  were 
mineral,  and  the  patent  was  to  such  extent  wrongfully 
issued.  If  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  fact  of  the 
existence  or  non-existence  of  mineral  in  paying  quantities 
within  the  limits  of  a  townsite  before  patent  could  issue, 
why  is  the  patent  not  a  judgment  that  it  is  non-mineral, — 
therefore,  that  no  mine  or  valid  mining  claim  exists? 

The  question  seems  to  us  uncomfortably  close. 

The  difficulties  of  the  situation  were  appreciated  by  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States  in  a  case  involving  a 
claimed  known  lode  within  a  prior  placer  patent  to  which 
the  placer  applicant  asserted  no  right  at  the  time  of  filing 
his  application,  a  junior  patent  to  the  lode  claimant  having 
been  issued.  The  supreme  court  thus  announced  its 
views:  — 

"  We  are  not  ignorant  of  the  many  decisions  by  which 
"  it  has  been  held  that  the  rulings  of  the  land  officers  in 
"  regard  to  the  facts  on  which  patents  for  lands  are  issued 
"  are  decisive  in  actions  at  law,  and  that  such  patents  can 
"  only  be  impeached  in  regard  to  those  facts  by  a  suit  in 
"  chancery,  brought  to  set  the  grant  aside.  But  these  are 
"  cases  in  which  no  prior  patent  had  been  issued  for  the 
"  same  land, and  where  the  party  contesting  the  patent  had 
"no  evidence  of  a  superior  legal  title,  but  was  compelled  to 
"  rely  on  the  equity  growing  out  of  frauds  and  mistakes  in 
"  issuing  the  patent  to  his  opponent. 

"  Where  each  party  has  a  patent  from  the  government, 
"  and  the  question  is  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  title  under 
"  those  patents,  if  this  depends  upon  extrinsic  facta  not 
"  shown  by  the  patents  themselves,  we  think  it  ia  competent 
"  in  any  judicial  proceeding  where  this  question  of  superi- 
"  ority  of  title  arises  to  estaolish  it  by  proof  of  these  facts, 
"  We  do  not  believe  that  the  government  of  the  United 
"  States,  having  issued  a  patent,  can,  by  the  authority  of  its 
"own  officers,  invalidate  that  patent  by  the  issuance  of  a 
"  second  one  for  the  same  ground." ' 

From  the  doctrine  as  announced  by  the  majority  court 
in  this  case,  the  chief  justice  and  Justice  Brewer  dissented. 

'  Iron  S.  M.  Co.  v.  CampbeU,  135  U.  S.  286,  Wl. 
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Justice  Brewer,  speaking  for  the  minority  of   the  court, 
said :  — 

"  From  Johnson  v.  Towsley  (13  Wall.  72)  to  the  present 
"  time,  the  uniform  ruling  of  this  court  has  been  that  ques- 
"  tions  of  fact  passed  upon  by  the  land  department  are 
"  conclusively  determined,  and  that  only  questions  of  law 
"  can  be  brought  into  court.  The  right  to  this  patent  de- 
"  pends  solely  upon  these  two  questions  of  fact,  which  were 
"  considered  by  the  land  office  when  the  original  patent 
"  was  issued.  I  think  that  its  determination  was  con- 
"  elusive." 

In  a  later  case  before  the  same  tribunal,*  the  lode  claim- 
ant had  no  patent,  but  rested  his  case  upon  a  location  made 
after  the  final  entry  of  the  placer  claim,  but  upon  a  lode 
which,  it  w^as  claimed,  was  known  to  exist  at  the  time  of 
the  application  for  the  placer  patent,  and  which  was  not 
included  in  the  application.  The  right  to  establish  these 
facts  by  extrinsic  evidence,  and  thus  to  limit  the  operation 
of  the  placer  patent,  was  upheld  by  the  majority  of  the 
court.  The  minority  of  the  court,  speaking  through  Justice 
Field,  thus  y)resented  its  views:  — 

"  I  am  unable  to  agree  with  my  associates  in  the  dis- 
"  posal  of  this  case.  The  decision  and  the  opinion  upmn 
"  which  it  is  founded  will  do  much,  in  my  judgment,  to 
"weaken  the  security  of  patents  of  the  United  JStates  for 
"  mineral  lands,  and  leave  them  open  to  attack  and  over- 
"  throw  upon  mere  surmises,  notions,  and  loose  gossip  of  the 
''neighborhood,  which  ought  not  to  interfere  with  any 
"  rigiits  of  property  resting  upon  the  solemn  record  of  the 
"  government." 

In  Dalil  v,  Raunheim,"  Judge  Field,  speaking  for  the 
entire  court,  in  a  case  of  the  same  class,  says:  — 

*'That  it  was  phtccr  ground  is  conclusively  established 
*'  in  this  controversv  against  the  defendant  bv  the  fact  no 
**  adverse  claim  was  asserted  by  him  to  the  plaintiff's  appli- 
**  cation  for  patent  of  the  premises  as  such  ground.  That 
*'  question  is  not  now  open  to  litigation  l)y  private  parties 
*' seeking  to  avoid  the  effect  of  plaintiff's  proceedings." 

1  Iron  S.  M.  Co.  i\  Mike  it  Starr  Co.,  1 13  U.  8.  394,  407. 
- 132  U.  S.  2<)0,  2«>]. 
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In  perfecting  mining  locations  the  government  is  not 
au  actor.  It  assures  to  the  explorer  the  right  to  his  min- 
ing location,  but  it  does  not  surrender  t!ie  right  to  deter- 
mine for  itself  the  qualilicatious  of  the  locator,  the  fact  of 
his  discovery,  his  compliance  with  the  law,  and  ihe  charac- 
ter of  the  land.  A  judgment  by  a  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction  in  proceedings  brought  upon  adverse  claims 
does  not  conclude  the  government  as  to  these  matters. 
There  is  no  notice  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  existence  of  mining  locations  or  known  lodes 
prior  to  the  application  for  patent.  The  only  record  made 
is  with  an  officer  who  has  no  connection  with  the  land 
department,  and  who  owes  no  responsibility  to  the  govern- 
ment. And  yet  a  townsite  patent  issued  by  the  government 
may  be  assailed  in  an  action  between  individuals,  and  its 
operation  defeated  by  showing  facts  the  existence  of  which 
the  government  neither  actually  nor  constructively  could 
have  any  knowledge,  unless  it  was  a  part  of  its  duty  to 
ascertain  them  when  the  townsite  patent  was  applied  for; 
an^  if  it  was  a  part  of  its  duty,  the  patent  should  be  con- 
clusive evidence  that  that  duty  was  performed.  To  say 
that  a  perfected  mining  claim  is  a  grant  from  the  govern- 
ment, is  true  in  one  sense;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  in 
establishing  the  existence  of  such  a  grant  the  goverument 
has  no  voice.  It  is  not  a  grant  in  the  sense  that  the  gov- 
ernment has  absolutely  parted  witli  its  title.  It  does  not 
seem  right  tliat  whore  only  one  patent  is  issued,  and  where 
the  government  has  not  attempted  to  issue  a  second  one 
covering  any  portion  of  the  premises  described  in  the  first, 
that  the  operative  effect  of  the  prior  patent  should  be  lim- 
ited by  judgments  in  actions  to  which  the  government  is  in 
no  sense  a  party.  It  would  seem  that  the  remedy  in  such 
cases  should  bo  by  action  instituted  by  the  government 
to  vacate  the  patent,  after  notice  of  the  facts  brought  to  its 
attention. 

But  that  the  law  as  applied  to  the  parti(5ular  class  of  cases 
under  consideration  is  different,  we  cannot,  iu  the  light  of 
the  adjudicated  cases,  deny. 
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While  instances  are  found  in  the  books  of  the  fssuanee 
by  the  land  department  of  a  prior  patent  to  a  townsite  and 
a  subsequent  one  to  the  mineral  claimant,  that  department 
in  later  years  has  taken  the  position  that  its  jurisdiction  is 
exhausted  by  the  issuance  of  the  prior  patent,  and  until 
that  is  set  aside  it  is  not  authorized  to  issue  the  junior 
mineral  patent  within  the  limits  of  the  townsite/ 

If  the  lode  or  mining  claim  is  by  operation  of  law 
reserved  out  of  the  patent,  it  certainly  follows  that  the 
department  may  subsequently  issue  a  patent  for  the  thing 
so  reserved.  This  is  the  rule  now  followed  by  the  depart- 
ment with  reference  to  lodes  known  to  exist  within  patented 
placers;^  and  we  cannot  see,  in  the  the  light  of  the  law  as 
expounded  by  the  courts,  why  the  same  doctrine  should  not 
apply  to  lodes  or  claims  existing  at  the  date  of  the  townsite 
entry  within  the  townsite  limits. 


Article  VI.    Indian  Reservations. 
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i  182.  Manner  of  creating  and 
abolishing  Indian  reser- 
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Status  of  mining  claims  lo- 
cated within  limits  of  an 
Indian  reservation  prior 
to  the  extinguishment  of 
the  Indian  title. 

Etlect  of  creating  an  Indian 
reservation  embracing 
prior  valid  and  subsisting 
mining  claims. 

1 18G.    Conclusions. 
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g  181.  Nature  of  Indian  title. —  The  scope  of  this  trea- 
tise neither  calls  for  nor  permits  elaborate  discussion  of  the 
legal  or  ethical  relationship  existing  between  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  the  "  wards  of  the  nation," 
as  the  Indian  tribes  within  our  borders  are  popularly  styled. 

»See,  ante,  ^  173,  p.  212;  Pacific  Slope  Lode,  12  L.  D.  686;  Cameron 
Lode,  13  L.  D.  369;  Protector  Ix>de,  12  L.  D.  662;  Plymouth  Lode,  Id.  513. 

^South  Star  Loiie,  2()  L.  D.  204  (on  review);  Butte  it  IJoaton  M.  Co.,  21 
L.  1).  12,'),  reversing  Pike's  Peak  Lode,  14  L.  D.  47,  and  Conrrs'  decision, 
South  Star  Lode,  17  L.  I).  280. 
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Tlie  goveniiiient  legislates  upon  the  couduct  of  strangers 
or  citizens  witliin  the  limits  of  tlieir  reservation,  and  for 
many  years  innumerable  treaties  formed  with  them  acknowl- 
edged them  to  be  independent  people.' 

But  by  the  act  of  congress  passed  March  3,  1871,^  it  was 
declared  that  no  Indian  nation  or  tribe  within  the  territory 
of  the  United  States  should  thereafter  be  recognized  as  an 
independent  nation,  tribe,  or  power  with  wliom  the  United 
States  might  contract  by  treaty.' 

It  was  determined  in  the  early  history  of  our  country 
that  the  absolute,  ultimate  title  to  lands  in  the  yjossession  of 
the  Indians  was  acquired  by  the  discoverers  of  the  country, 
subject  only  to  the  In<lian  title  of  occupancy,  and  that  the 
discoverers  possessed  the  exclusive  right  of  acquiring  this 
title;  or,  in  other  words,  the  exclusive  right  of  pre-emp- 
tion.    As  was  said  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall, — 

"It  has  never  been  contended  that  the  Indian  title 
"  amounted  to  nothing.  Their  right  of  possession  has  never 
"been  questioned.  The  claim  of  the  government  extends 
"  to  the  complete  ultimate  title,  charged  with  this  right  of 
"  possession,  and  to  the  exclusive  power  of  acquiring  that 
"right."' 

Indians  have  a  right  to  the  lands  they  occupy  until  that 
right  is  extinguished  by  voluntary  cession  to  the  govern- 
ment.' But  they  gre  mere  occupants;  they  do  not  hold 
a  fee  in  the  land  of  their  original  occupation,  but  only 
a  usufruct,  the  fee  being  in  the  United  States,  if  within  the 
public  land  stales  or  territories,  or  in  some  of  the  several 
states,  if  the  national  goYernment  acquired  no  lands 
therein.' 

'  Fleloher  v.  Pack,  C  Cranch,  S",  147. 

'l6SWtH.atLarKe,.')00. 

•Public  Domain.  2M. 

<  JitlinSQil  ifc  G  Valium 'h  Ijenaeea  v.  Molntusli,  8  VVIianL.  543,  603. 

'Clisrokee  Nation  v.  Georgia,  5  Peters,  1;  Godfrey  v.  Beardaley,  2 
UoIiean,412:  Holden  &  Warner  e.  Joy.  17  WaU.  211. 

<Dnl[ad  States  v.  Cook,  19  Wall.  .591;  Marah  v.  Brooks,  R  How.  223; 
Uann  v.  WILtori,  23  How.  457;  Miotnr  i'.  Cromiiielin,  IS  How.  ST;  lieedlier 
V.  Wetlievby.  16  U.  S.  517;  Woroeater  r.  Slitle  o(  r.eorgia.  (1  Peters,  515; 
Uniled  States  i>.  Cook,  SO  U.  S.  u91. 
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Lands  conveyed  by  the  government  to  an  Indian  nation 
in  lieu  of  original  territory  surrendered  by  them  under 
treaties,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  a  change  of  habitat, 
are  alike  subject  to  the  preferred  right  of  the  government 
to  extinguish  or  acquire  the  Indian  title. 

g  182.  Manner  of  creating  and  abolishing  Indian 
reservations. —  Mr.  Donaldson  thus  explains  the  manner 
of  creating  and  abolishing  Indian  reservations:  — 

"  The  method  of  making  an  Indian  reservation  is  by  an 
"  executive  order  withdrawing  certain  lands  from  sale  or 
"  entry  and  setting  them  apart  for  the  use  and  occupancy 
**  of  the  Indians,  such  reservation  previously  having  been 
"  selected  by  officers  acting  under  the  direction  of  the  com- 
"  missioner  of  Indian  affairs  or  that  of  the  secretary  of  the 
"  interior,  and  recommended  by  the  secretary  of  the  inte- 
"  rior  to  the  president.  The  executive  order  is  sent  to  the 
"  office  of  Indian  affiiirs,  and  copy  thereof  is  furnished  by 
"  that  office  to  the  general  land  office,  upon  receipt  of  which 
"  the  reservation  is  noted  upon  the  land-office  records,  and 
"  local  land  officers  are  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  order, 
"and  are  directed  to  protect  the  reservation  from  inter- 
"  ference. 

"  When  such  reservation  is  no  longer  required,  and  tj:\e 
"  president  is  so  informed  by  the  secretary  of  the  interior, 
"an  executive  order  is  issued  restoring  the  lands  to  the 
"  public  domain,  And  the  order  being  received  by  the  com- 
"  missioner  of  Indian  affairs,  a  copy  thereof  is  furnished  to 
"  the  general  land  office,  where  it  is  noted,  and  information 
"  is  communicated  to  the  United  States  land  officers,  after 
"  which  the  lands  are  disposed  of  as  other  public  lands.''* 

Indian  reservations  existing  by  virtue  of  treaty  stipu- 
lations are  usually  abolished,  and  the  Indian  title  extin- 
guished by  compact  between  chiefs  of  the  tribes  and  agents 
of  the  government,  the  agreement  being  subject  to  approval 
by  congress  and  the  president.'^ 

g  183.  Lands  within  Indian  reservations  are  not  open 
to  settlement  or  purchase  under  the  public  land  laws. — 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  government  from  the  begin- 

» Public  Domain,  243.  » Id,  244. 
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ning  to  prohibit  the  settlement  of  lands  in  the  occupation 
of  the  Indians.' 

As  was  said  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States, — 

■'  That  lands  dedicated  to  the  use  of  the  Indians  should 

"  upon  every  principle  of  natural  right  be  carefully  guarded 

"  by  the  government  and  saved  from  a  possible  grant,  is  a 

"  proposition  which  will  command  universal  assent."'  , 

While  the  government  may  dispose  of  the  fee  of  tlie 
land,  it  remains  burdened  with  the  right  of  occupancy  in 
the  Indians.^  This  right  of  occupancy  can  not  be  inter- 
fered with  nor  determined,  except  by  the  United  States. 
No  private  individual  can  invade  it,  and  the  manner,  time, 
and  conditions  of  its  extinguishment  are  matters  solely  for 
the  consideration  of  the  government,  and  are  not  open  to 
contestation  in  the  judicial  tribunals.'  Where  land  is 
reserved  for  the  use  of  an  Indian  tribe  by  treaty,  the  treaty 
is  notice  that  the  land  will  be  retained  for  the  use  of  the 
Indians,  and  this  purpose  can  not  be  defeated  by  the  action 
of  any  officers  of  the  land  department."  The  lands  em- 
braced therein  are  no  longer  public  lands,' 

The  nature  of  this  use  requires  the  absolute  reservation 
and  withdrawal  of  every  foot  of  land  within  the  defined 
limits,  and  no  portion  of  it  is  disposable  to  settlers  or  to 
purchasers  so  as  to  enable  them  to  invade  the  Indiafl  occu- 
pancy. In  this  respect  Indian  reservations  differ  from 
that  class  of  Mexican  grants  called  "floats,"  within  the 
exterior  boundaries  of  which  the  government  may  grant 
lands  to  others  than  the  claimants,  so  long  as  sufficient 
land  reni,ains  to  satisfy  the  grant.' 

In   most  of  the  compacts   entered    into  between   the 

'  Hot  Springs  Cases.  Rector  &  Hnle  u.  UniLed  States,  S2  U.  S.  (JDS. 

'L«svBuwoi-th  L.  A.  G.  K.  Co.  v.  United  States,  03  U.  S.  733;  Missouri, 
K,  *  T,  Ry.  Co.  I'.  United  Stateg,  Id.  7B0. 

*Beeeli6rv.  Whetherby,  95  U.  S,  517;  Buttx  i'.  N.  P.  R.  R..  U!)  U.  S.  .W. 

*Jd. 

>  United  States  v.  Carpenter,  111  U.  S.  347. 

•Missouri,  K.  *  T.  Ry.  Co.i'.  Roberts,  152  U.  S.  IHr  Spalding  i:  Chanii- 
lar,  IflO  U.  S.  304,  ¥\a. 

1  United  Slates  i\  McLttUBlilln.  127  U.  S.  42H;  Carr  r.  Quigley.  149  U.  S. 
652.    See,  un(f,  j  124. 
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government  and  Indian  tribes,  the  United  States  has  agreed 
that  only  such  persons  as  were  specified  in  the  treaty  should 
ever  be  permitted  to  pass  over,  settle  upon,  or  reside  in 
the  territory  so  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  Indians.  The 
treaty  with  the  Sioux  Indians,  proclaimed  February  24, 
1869,  embracing  within  its  linjits  the  famous  Black  Hills, 
in  Dakota,  and  with  the  confederated  band  of  Ute  Indians, 
in  Colorado,  contained  these  stipulations.^ 

But  in  the  absence  of  such  specific  stipulations,  the  pol- 
icy of  the  government  has  beeii  to  preserve  the  reservation 
from  invasion  by  those  seeking  to  establish  settlement 
within  the  boundaries. 

g  184.  Status  of  mining  claims  located  within  limits 
of  an  Indian  reservation  prior  to  the  extinguishment  of 
the  Indian  title. — It  logically  follows  from  the  nature  and 
object  of  a  reservation  of  land  for  the  use  and  occupancy 
of  the  Indians  that  no  rights  can  be  lawfully  initiated  to 
mineral  lands  within  the  limits  of  such  reservation.  It 
would  be  a  violation  of  public  faith  to  permit  these  lands, 
so  long  as  the  Indian  title  remains  unextinguished,  to  be 
invaded  with  a  view  to  their  exploration  and  appropriation 
for  mining  purposes.  Such  invasion,  although  peaceful  in 
its  inception,  would  invariably  end  in  conflicts.  The  govern- 
ment could  not  lend  its  sanction  to  such  intrusion  without 
being  charged  with  a  violation  of  its  solemn  obligations." 

The  supreme  court  of  Colorado,  in  a  case  which  involved 
a  mining  claim  within  the  limits  of  what  was  at  the  time 
of  its  discovery  and  location  the  Ute  Indian  reservation  in 
that  state,  clearly  announced  the  rule: — 

"  The  effect  of  the  treaty  was  to  withdraw  the  whole  of 
"  the  land  embraced  within  the  reservation  from  private 
**  entry  or  appropriation,  and  during  its  existence  the  gov- 
"  ernment  could  not  have  authorized  the  plaintifiFs  to  enter 
"  upon  the  ground  in  controversy  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 

'  Uhlig  t\  Garrison,  2  Dak.  71-95;  Kendall  v.  San  Juan  S.  ]Nr.  Co.  9  Colo. 
349. 

'See  the  interesting^  account  of  the  settlement  of  Dead  wood  and  the 
Black  Hills  region,  in  8  Copp's  L.  O.  153. 
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"  covering  and  locating  a  mining  claim.  On  the  contrary, 
"  the  government  stood  pledged  to  prevent  its  citizens  from 
"  entering  Mpon  tlie  reservation  for  any  such  purposes. 
"  The  right  to  locate  mineral  lands  of  the  United  States  is 
"  declared  to  be  a  priviiege  granted  by  congress.  No  such 
"  grant  including  the  premises  in  controversy  existed  at 
"  the  time  of  the  plaintiff's  location.  It  is  also  held  that 
"  a  location  to  be  effective  must  be  good  at  the  time  it  was 
"  made,  and  that  it  can  not  be  good  when  made  if  there  is 
'"  then  an  outstanding  graut  of  the  exclusive  right  of  pos- 
"  session  to  another.  The  possession  of  the  plaintiffs  at 
"  the  time  of  their  location  of  the  Bear  lode  was  tortious. 
"  Such  being  the  cliaracter  of  their  possession,  and  assum- 
"  ing  to  locate  a  claim,  not  only  mthout  legal  authority,  but 
"  in  violation  of  law,  the  attempted  location  was  a  nullity. 
"  It  was  just  as  if  it  had  never  been  made."' 

The  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  affirmed  the 
rule  thus  announced.    Said  that  court: — 

"  The  effect  of  the  treaty  was  to  exclude  all  intrusion 
"  for  miuing  or  other  private  pursuits  upon  the  territory 
"thus  reserved  for  the  Indians.  It  prohibited  any  entry 
"  of  the  kind  upon  the  premises,  and  no  interest  could  be 
"  claimed  or  enforced  in  disregard  of  this  provision.  Not 
"  until  the  withdrawal  of  the  land  from,  this  reservation  of 
"  the  treaty  by  a  new  convention  with  the  Indians,  and 
"  one  which  would  throw  the  lands  open,  conld  a  mining 
"  location  therein  be  initiated  by  the  plaintiffs.  The  loca- 
"  tion  of  the  Bear  lode,  having  been  made  whilst  the  treaty 
"  was  in  force,  was  inoperative  to  confer  any  rights  upon 
"  the  plaintiffs."" 

The  supreme  court  of  Dakota  set  its  seal  of  condemna- 
tion upon  the  attempted  assertion  of  rights  to  occupy  lands 
within  the  Black  Hills  region  prior  to  tlie  extinguishment 
of  the  title  of  the  Sioux  Indians;"  and  with  reference  to 
attempted  mining  locations  it  established  the  rule  that  a 
party  can  not  acquire  a  mining  claim  by  acts  performed 
within  an  Indian  reservation.     But  it  was  also  held  that  a 


party  in 


.  tlie  day  the  Indian  title  became 


'  EandAll  v.  San  Juan  S.  M.  Uo.,  D  Coin.  S49. 357  (citing  United  States 
?.  Carpenter,  111  U.  H.  347;  ttelk  v.  Meaghor,  IM  U.  S.  I^TD). 
■Eeiiilal]  V.  San  Juau  8.  M.  Co.,  144  U.  S.  6dfl,  OtQ. 
»  Uhliu  r.  Oarriaon,  2  Dak.  71,  05. 
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extinguished,  with  the  requisite  discovery,  with  surface 
boundaries  marked  and  notice  posted,  could  adopt  these 
antecedent  steps,  and  manifest  their  adopticfn  by  then 
recording  his  notice  of  location  in  the  proper  ofBce,  and  by 
so  doing  and  performing  the  amount  of  labor  and  making 
improvements  could  date  his  rights  from  that  day;^  and 
this  doctrine  also  met  with  the  approval  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States.^ 

The  general  rule  with  reference  to  mining  claims  within 
Indian  reservations  was  first  announced  by  the  supreme 
court  of  Dakota  in  the  case  of  French  v.  Lancaster;' but 
no  written  opirfion  was  filed.  In  this  case  it  seems  that 
both  parties  litigant,  being  rival  mineral  claimants  in  pari 
delidu,  stipulated  to  waive  all  objections  that  might  have 
been  raised  to  evidence  of  acts  of  location  and  appropriation 
performed  prior  to  the  extinguishment  of  the  Indian  title. 
The  trial  court  acted  upon  the  stipulation,  and  determined 
the  case  regardless  of  the  existence  of  the  reservation.* 

The  appellate  court,  however,  held  that  public  policy 
required  that  notice  should  be  taken  of  the  facts,  and  held 
the  attempted  locations  invalid. 

The  general  doctrine  announced  in  this  case  was  followed 
by  the  same  court  in  a  later  case.*^ 

The  land  department  has  uniformly  adhered  to  the 
doctrine  that  the  occupancy  and  location  of  mining  claims 
within  an  Indian  reservation  prior  to  the  extinguishment 
of  the  Indian  title  is  an  open  violation  of  solemn  treaty 
obligations,  and  without  even  a  shadow  of  right.^ 

Manifestly,  the  precise  time  when  the  Indian  title  be- 
comes effectually   extinguished,  and   the   reserved   lands 

^  Caledonia  G.  M.  Co.  r.  Noonan,  3  Dak.  189. 

2  Noonan  v.  Caledonia  G.  M.  Co.,  121  U.  S.  393. 

3  2Dak.34«. 

^See  Golden  Terra  M.  Co.  v.  Mahler,  4  Morr.  Min.  Rep.  390,  405. 

'Golden  Terra  M.  Co.  v.  Smith,  2  Dak.  374,  462. 

•Townsite  of  Deadwood  v.  Mineral  Claimants,  8  Copp's  L.  O.  153; 
Rattlesnake  Jack  Placer,  10  Copp's  L.  O.  87;  Crow  Indian  Reservation, 
Copp*8  Min.  Lands,  230;  Circ.  Instructions,  3  L.  D.  371;  6  L.  D.  341. 

In  a  recent  case  decided  by  Judge  Hanford,  sitting  as  circuit  judge 
for  the  district  of  Washington,  it  was  held  in  the  case  of  the  Colville 
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become  open  to  eutry  and  occupation  for  any  purpose, 
depends  upon  the  facts  of  encb  particular  case' 

^  185.  Effect  of  creating  an  Indian  reaervation  em- 
bracing prior  valid  and  subsisting  mining  claims. —The 

land  departineut,  following  tlie  opinion  of  the  attorney- 
general  with  reference  to  military  reservations,'^  has  held 
that  mining  claims  valid  and  subsisting  cannot  be  included 
within  an  Indian  reservation  set  apart  after  the  location  of 
such  claims  so  as  to  deprive  the  locator  of  his  previously 
acquired  rights.  Where  an  Indian  reservation  has  been 
made  including  such  claim,  the  locators  may  show  by 
proper'  proof,  that  their  claims  were  valid  and  subsisting 
at  the  date  of  such  reservation.' 

Considering  the  dignity  accorded  to  a  mining  title,  per- 
fected and  acquired  at  a  time  when  the  lands  were  a  part 
of  the  public  domain,  we  think  the  ruling  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  mining  laws.  8hould 
the  claim,  however,  become  forfeited,  after  the  reservation 
was  created,  it  would  not  be  open  to  relocation,  but  would 
become  subject  to  the  reservation.  No  new  right  could  be 
initiated  after  the  original  right  lapsed.  The  creation  of  the 
reservation  would  operate  as  an  intervening  obstacle,  cut- 
ting off  subsequent  locations,  iis  well  as  preventing  the 

Indian  i-eservatinn  that  the  act  of  congress  Dpeiiinfc  ft  part  ot  it  pro  lanio 
anniilled  tbe  executive  order  creating  tlie  reMrration  and  restored  tlie 
lands  ta  the  public  domain,  xiibject  only  to  tlie  right  o(  the  Inilians  to 
mftke  seleittion  tor  aUotmente  in  Bevefalty,  For  tliU  pnrfinijB  settlements 
upon  and  entrleii  of  agricultural  lands  iiiunt  he  postponed  uniler  the  act 
iiDtll  six  months  after  tbe  presideni's  proctsmation  opening  the  lands;  hut 
prospectors  and  miners  are  not  required  to  wnlt  for  tlie  pruciluinatlon  to 
apen  the  tract  to  explorntlon  fur  minerals,  mineral  lands  not  being  subject 
to  allotment  to  tlie  Indians,    Collins  v.  Biibb,  73  Fed.  TSS. 

By  act  of  Feb.  •M,  1SH6,  the  mineral  land  laws  were  extended  to  the 
nortb  hair  of  this  reservation,    (lat  Kens.  IHth  Cong.,  p.  O.J 

■  Congress  has  |iasscd  several  special  sets  opening  lands  within  Indian 
reservations  to  oecnpatlon,  locallon,  and  purchase,  under  tlie  provisions 
c/  the  minerst  laws  only,  with  a  preference  right  ot  purchase  16  those 
who  had  located  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  reservation  — For  exitmple,  the 
Btaitkreet,  Fort  Belknap,  and  Sun  Curios  reservHt  Ions.  (Istsese.  54tb  Conj;.] 

'See,  po&t,  i  192. 

'Chief  Moses  Indian  Reservation,  9  Copp's  L,  O,  IS». 
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restoration  of  the  estate  of  the  original  locator  by  resump- 
tion of  work. 

§  186.  Conclasions.  —  We  announce  the  following  as 
our  conclusions  from  the  foregoing  exposition  of  the  law:  — 

No  right  to  appropriate  a  mining  claim  within  the  limits 
of  an  Indian  reservation  can  be  initiated  so  long  as  the 
Indian  title  remains  unextinguished.  Acts  which  in  the 
absence  of  such  reservation  might  be  valid  may  be  adopted 
upon  the  extinguishment  of  the  Indian  title,  if  such  adop- 
tion is  manifested  by  perfection  of  the  location  and  the 
performance  of  the  required  work  or  making  improvements. 
Otherwise,  the  claim  may  be  located  by  the  first-comer, 
regardless  of  the  acts  done  by  others  while  the  land  was 
withdraw^n  from  the  public  domain.  A  mining  claim  valid 
and  subsisting  at  the  time  an  Indian  reservation  is  created 
is  not  affected  by  such  reservation,  nor  are  the  rights  of 
the  prior  locator  impaired,  so  long  as  he  perpetuates  his 
estate  by  the  performance  of  the  requsite  annual  labor; 
but  upon  the  abandonment  or  forfeiture  of  the  claim,  it 
becomes  subject  to  the  reservation;  nor  can  the  estate  of 
the  original  locator  be  restored  by  resumption  of  work. 

Article  VII.     Military  Reservations. 


§  190.  Manner  of  creating  and 
abolishing  niililary  reser- 
vations. 

g  191.  Status  of  mining  claims  lo- 
cated witliin  the  limits  of 
a  subsisting  military  res- 
ervation. 


§  192.  Effect  of  creating  a  military 
reservation  embracing 
prior  valid  and  subsisting 
mining  claims. 


g  190.  Manner  of  creating  and  abolishing  military 
reservations. —  The  method  of  creating  militaiy  reserva- 
tions is  thus  outlined  bv  Mr.  Donaldson:  — 

"The  commandinc;  officer  of  a  military  department  rec- 
"  ommends  the  establishment  of  a  reservation,  with  certain 
"  boundaries;  the  secretary  of  war  refers  the  papers  to  the 
*'  interior  department,  to  know  whether  any  objection  exists 
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to  the  declarfttioii  of  tlie  reserve  by  the  president.  If  no 
objection  is  known  to  the  general  land  office,  and  it  is  so 
reported,  the  reservation  is  declared  by  the  president,  upon 
application  of  the  secretary  of  war  for  that  purpose,  and 
the  papers  are  sent  to  the  general  land  office,  through  the 
secretary  of  the  interior,  for  annotation  npon  the  proper 
records.  If  upon  surveyed  land,  the  United  States  land 
officers  are  at  once  instructed  to  withhold  the  same  from 
disposal,  and  respect  the  reservation.  If  upon  unsurveyed 
"  land,  the  United  States  surveyor-general  is  furnished  with 
"a  full  description  of  the  tract,  and  is  instructed  to  close 
the  Hues  of  public  surveys  upon  the  outbouudaries  of  the 
reserve;  the  Uuited  States  land  officers  are  also  instructed 
not  to  receive  any  filing  of  any  kind  for  the  reserved 
lands." ' 

The  authority  of  the  president,  acting  through  the 
secretary  of  war  and  his  officers,  to  have  posts  and  forts 
established,  with  a  proper  quantity  of  ground  appropriated 
for  military  purposes,  is  unquestioned.- 

Such  reservation  is  vacated,  or  "  reduced,"  by  executive 
proclamation. 

Whenever  in  the  opinion  of  the  president  of  the  United 
States  the  lands,  or  any  portion  of  them,  included  within 
the  limits  of  any  military  reservation  have  become  useless 
for  military  purposes,  lie  causes  the  same,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  he  shall  designate,  to  be  placed  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  secretary  of  the  interior  for  disposition  under 
the  general  laws  relating  to  the  public  lands,  and  causes  to 
be  filed  with  the  secretary  of  the  interior  a  notice  thereof.' 

The  lands  thus  restored  are  not  always  opened  immedi- 
ately for  entry  and  settlement  for  agricultural  purposes. 
Congress  usually  provides  for  their  sale  or  extends  the 
privilege  of  settlement  upon  them  under  the  homestead 
laws.  But  with  reference  to  mineral  lands,  the  act  of 
July  5,  1884,^  in  terms  provides  that  whenever  any  lands 

■Public  Doiuaiii,  24<>. 

'Wiloox  I'.  .lacksod,  l.f  Peters,  40S;  Stone  v.  United  Stales,  2  Wall.  525; 
Oirisii'  V,  MoDon-ell,  <>  Wall.  381. 

■Act  or  J11I7  5,  1884,  23  Stats,  at  Large,  IDS.  See,  also.  Act  of  Auft.  '23, 
1SD4,  2B  SlulB.  at  f/XFge.  m-,  Aat  o[  Feb.  10,  1895,  Id.  G04, 

'S3  8lata.  BtLnrge,  U>3. 
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containing  valuable  mineral  deposits  shall  be  vacated  by 
the  reduction  or  abandonment  of  anv  militarv  reservation 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act,  the  same  shall  be  disposed 
of  exclusively  under  the  mineral  land  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

g  191.  Status  of  mining  claims  located  within  the 
limits  of  a  subsisting  military  reservation. —  Every  tract 
set  apart  for  some  special  use  is  reserved  to  the  govern- 
ment, to  enable  it  to  enforce  that  use;  and  there  is  no  dif- 
ference in  this  respect  whether  it  be  appropriated  for 
Indian  occupancy  or  for  other  purposes.  There  is  an 
equal  obligation  resting  on  the  government  to  see  that 
neither  class  of  reservation  is  diverted  from  the  uses  to 
which  it  was  assigned.* 

Much  that  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  articles  with 
reference  to  Indian  reservations  applies  with  equal  force  to 
military  reservations.  In  an  opinion  given  by  Attorney- 
General  McVeagh  to  the  secretary  of  war,  that  officer  was 
advised  that  mineral  lands  might  be  included  in  reserva- 
tions for  military  purposes,  and  they  are  not  subject  to 
appropriation  by  mineral  claimants  while  such  reserva- 
tion exists.'  And  this  is  the  rule  recognized  by  the  land 
department.^ 

The  law  is  too  well  settled  to  require  discussion,  that  no 
right  exists  under  any  of  the  public  land  laws  to  invade 
the  limits  of  a  subsisting  reservation  for  the  purpose  of 
initiating:  a  title  to  the  lands  therein. 

The  creation  of  the  reservation  is  a  withdrawal  of  the 
lands  from  the  operation  of  the  public  land  laws ;  and  so 
long  as  such  reservation  remains  in  force,  no  entry  thereon 
can  be  lawfully  made  under  the  mining  or  other  public 
land  laws. 

^  192.  Effect  of  creating  a  military  reservation  em- 
bracing prior  valid  and  subsisting  mining  claims. —  Mr. 

Armstrong,  while  acting  commissioner  of  the  general  land 

1  leaven  worth  L.  tfc  G.  II.  Co.  r.  United  States,  92  U.  S.  733. 
"Fort  Maginnis,  1  L.  I).  552. 
3  Sucia  Islands,  UiJ  L.  D.  329. 
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office,  held  that  the  subsequent  enlargement  of  a  military 
reservation,  so  as  to  include  within  its  limits  previously 
located  mining  claims,  prevented  the  locator  from  perjietu- 
ating  his  title  by  performance  of  annual  work,  his  only 
remedy  being  to  relocate  the  claim  upon  the  restoration  of 
the  reservation  to  the  public  domain.' 

But  in  the  opinion  given  by  Attorney-General  McVeagh 
at  the  request  of  the  secretary  of  war,  referred  to  in  the 
preceding  section,  a'  contrary  rule  is  stated.  Mr,  McVeagh 
thus  expresses  his  views:  — 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  where  such  rights  have  attached 
"  to  mineral  lands  in  favor  of  the  locator  of  a  mining 
"  claim,  the  land  during  the  continuance  of  the  claim  (i.  c. 
"  so  long  as  it  is  maintained  in  accordance  with  law) 
"  becomes  by  force  of  the  mining  laws  appropriated  to  a 
"  specific  purpose — namely,  the  development  and  working 
"  of  the  mine  located  ;  and  unleiis  congress  otherwise  pro- 
"  vides,  it  can  not,  while  that  right  exists,  notwithstanding 
"  the  title  thereto  remains  in  the  governmeut,  be  set  apart 
"  for  piibiic  uses.''^ 

Ever  since  the  promulgation  of  this  opinion  the  laud 
department  has  accepted  the  rule  as  stated  by  the  attorney- 
general.  This  is  the  accepted  doctrine  of  that  department 
with  reference  to  previously  located  mining  claims  within 
Indian  reservations,' 

The  rule  is  different  with  reference  to  inchoate  pre- 
emption claims.  As  to  such  classes  of  claims,  the  gov- 
ernment does  not  enter  into  any  contract  with  the  settler 
or  incur  any  obligation  that  the  land  occupied  by  him 
shall  ever  be  put  up  for  sale.  Whatever  may  be  the  pos- 
sessory rights  of  such  occupant  as  against  other  claimants 
under  the  ordinary  land  laws,  such  rights  cannot  avail 
against  the  power  of  congress  to  make  whatsoever  dispo- 
sition of  such  lands  as  it  pleases  at  any  time  prior  to  the 
final  entry  and  purchase.' 

'  Ciuiip  Bowie  Rogervatlon,  7  Copp's  li,  O.  1, 

'1  Laud  Daulnioiis,  ."»2,  5ri4;  a  Copji'a  L,  O.  137. 

■See,  ante,  i_  ISJ. 

•Frisbia  v.  Wliitiiey,  9  Wall.  187,-  Hulnliiiia  v.  Low  [Yoseniile  Valley 
Owe),  16  Wall.  77. 
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As  was  said  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States, — 

"  Mere  settlement  upon  the  public  lands  with  the  inten- 
"  tion  to  obtain  title  under  the  pre-emption  laws  does  not 
"  create  in  the  settler  such  a  vested  interest  as  deprives 
"  congress  of  the  power  to  dispose  of  the  property."^ 

But  a  mining  claim  perfected  under  the  law  is  property, 
in  the  highest  sense  of  that  term.  It  has  the  effect  of  a 
grant  by  the  government  of  the  right  of  present  and  exclu- 
sive possession  of  the  lands  located^  against  every  one, 
including  the  United  States  itself.' 

A  patent  issued  to  the  locator  adds  but  little  to  the 
security  of  his  title.*  Mineral  lands  of  the  government 
are  always  for  sale.^ 

One  locating  them  does  so  upon  the  express  invitation 
of  the  government,  and  under  a  compact  by  which  he  is 
secured  the  absolute  and  exclusive  right  of  enjoyment  of 
his  properly  discovered  and  located  claim,  so  long  as  he 
complies  with  the  law.  While  the  right  of  the  government 
undoubtedly  exists  to  extinguish  an  imperfect  and  incom- 
plete pre-emption  claim,  we  cannot  admit  that  a  similar 
right  exists  with  reference  to  perfected  mining  claims. 
The  nature  of  the  estate  held  by  a  pre-emptor  and  that 
owned  by  a  locator  of  a  valid  and  subsisting  mining  claim 
is  essentially  different. 

If  the  rule  is  correctly  stated,  it  follows  necessarily  that 
a  locator  holding  a  valid  mining  claim  subsisting  at  the 
time  the  reservation  for  military  purposes  is  created,  has 
a  right  to  perpetuate  his  estate  and  enjoy  his  property  by 
operating  and  developing  it,  and  should  be  entitled  to  the 
right  of  ingress  and  egress  at  all  reasonable  times  over  the 
reservation,  as  well  as  to  all  other  privileges  reasonably 

»Shepley  v.  Cowan,  91  U.  S.  330,  338;  Gonzales  v.  French,  U.  S.  Sup. 
Ct.,  Nov.  30,  1896. 

•-'Belk  v.  Meagher,  104  U.  S.  279,284;  Gwilllmr.  Donnellan,  115  U.  S.  45. 

'McFetera  v.  Piei-son,  15  Colo.  201;  Gold  HiU  Q.  M.  Co.  v,  Ish,  5  Ore. 
1(»4;  Seymour  v,  Fisher,  10  Colo.  188. 

*  Chambers  v.  Harrington,  111  U.  S.  350;  Shafer  v.  Constans,  3  Mont. 
369. 

*Rev.  Stats.,  §2319. 
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necessary  or  incident  to  the  full  and  fair  eujoyment  of  tbe 
property  granted  to  him  by  the  goveniraeiit. 

The  conclusions  reached  in  reference  to  Indian  reser- 
vations, announced  in  section  one  hundred  and  eighty-six, 
are  equally  applicable  to  military  reservations. 


Article    VIII. 


National    Pakk    and    Forest    Reser- 
vations. 


Mmitier  of  creating  national 
park  reservulions,  and 
purjjoseB  for  wliluli  tlioy 
are  crenlod. 

VlBtiner  of  creating  forest 
reservations,    and     pur- 


g  196.  Manner  of  creating  national  park  reserva- 
tions, and  purposes  for  which  they  are  created.  —  The 

most  rcnuwiici.!  of  nil  luitioUiLl  psirks  is  lliu  "  Yellowstone," 
embracing  witliin  its  limits  tliirty-hve  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  square  miles,  or  two  million  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  thousand  acres,  the  largest  reservation  of  its  kind  in 
the  world.'  It  was  dedicated  and  set  apart  as  a  public 
park  and  pleasure  ground  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment 
of  the  people,  by  a  special  act  of  congress,  passed  March  1, 
1872.^ 

All  lands  within  its  limits  were  by  the  terms  of  the  act 
withdrawn  from  settlement,  occupancy,  or  sale  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  the  secretary  of  the  interior 
was  authorized  to  make  regulations  for  the  government  of 
the  park,  which  provide,  among  other  things,  for  the  preser- 
vation from  injury  or  spoliation  of  al!  timber,  mineral 
deposits,  natural  curiosities,  or  wonders  within  the  park, 
and  their  retention  in  their  natural  condition.' 

The  act  further  declares  that  all  persons  who  should 
locate,  settle  upon,  or  occupy  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof, 

'  PiibliG  Domain,  1294. 

'  Rev.  Slats.  H  2474,  2475. 

'For  regulations  governing  tlie  [iiirk.  see  Pnlilic  DomHln,  12IU. 
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except  for  certain  prescribed  purposes,  under  permission 
of  the  ^ecretarv  of  the  interior,  sliall  be  considered  as 
trespoaaers. 

Several  other  reservations  were  ^ubse<|uently  createti. 
for  .imilar  purposes,  the  acts  of  dedication  being  drawn  upon 
lines  parallel  to  the  Yellowstone  act.  The  acts  of  Septem- 
ber 25,  I>0<}/  and  of  (October  1,  1S0«),  reserving  lands  in  the 
vicinitv  of  the  Yosemite  vaUev  in  California,^  are  of  this 
class.  The  etfect  of  these  reservations  is  the  j«ime  as  in 
the  c:ise  of  Indian  and  militarv  reservations — that  is.  to 
absolutelv  withdraw  the  lands  from  settlement,  entrv.  occu- 
padon,  and  purchase, — and  the  rules  of  law  applicable  tir 
the  latter  classes  of  reservations  apply  with  equal  force  to 
national  parks.  It  is  unnecessary  to  here  repeat  these  rules. 
As  these  parks  are  dedicate<l  by  act  of  congress,  it  will 
probably  require  a  congressional  act  to  restore  them  to  the 
public  domain. 

\  19T.  'MMtw^y  of  cTBftlaiqf  fiimt  raervatioiui^  and. 
parposes  fat  wMsit  Mssg  sr«  rrwhiff. —  We  do  not  encoun- 
ter tbresc  reservations  as  a  distinctive  class  until  within  a 
recent  period.  By  an  act  of  congress.  passe<i  i'larch  3. 
ISOl,'  the  president  of  the  Unite<l  States  was  authorize^l 
from  time  to  time  to  set  apart  and  reserve  in  any  stare  or 
territory  having  public  lanti  bearing  forests  in  any  part  of 
the  public  lands.  whoUy  or  in  part  covere<i  with  timber  or 
undergrowth,  whether  of  commercial  value  or  not.  as  pub- 
lic reservations,  the  estabUsliment  of  such  reservations  and 
their  limits  to  be  declaretl  by  executive  proclamation. 

L'nder  this  law,  numerous  forest  reservations  have  been 
df^clared,  notably  those  adjoining  the  Yellowstone  park,*^ 
and  the  following  in  the  several  states  and  territories:  — 

fn  r:olorado:  The  Battlement  Mesa:^  Pike's  Peak:" 
Pbim  ^'reek:'  South  Platte;^  White  River  Plateau.* 

«  2«  ^tHtM.  at  r^rff«^,  rM,  •*  Feb.  U.  1WJ2,  Id.  IIMW. 

>  pi.  <W).  '  June  2:5.  IWri,  m.  lt>21>. 

^  />/!,  p.  I  M'.^.  >  ^4.  "  D««--.  ^N  ^^y-^  ^d.  HM4. 

•  a;.  |.vr>:  37  StHfM.  at  r^ri^ft.  t>8f>.  *Oft.  lt>,  IWl.  Id.  \m. 

•  f>o<*.  24,  I*<1>2,  'S7  StaM.  at  I^n^.  Ui53. 
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In  Oregon:     The  Ashland  and  Cascade;'  Bull  Kun.' 
In  California;     Tlie  San  Bernardino;'  San  Gabriel;' 
Sierra;*  Trabuco  Cafion." 

In  Washington:     The  Pacific' 
In  New  Mexico:    The  Pecos  River.* 
In  Arizona:     The  Grand  Canon.' 
In  Alaska:     Afognak  Island.'" 

The  object  of  these  reservations  was  to  reserve  public 
lands  in  mountaiuoua  and  other  regions  which  are  covered 
with  timber  or  undergrowth,  at  the  head-waters  of  rivera, 
and  along  the  banks  of  streams,  creeks,  and  ravines,  where 
such  timber  or  undergrowth  is  the  means  provided  by 
nature  to  absorb  and  check  the  mountain  torrents  and  to 
prevent  the  sudden  and  rapid  melting  of  the  winter's 
snows  and  the  resultant  inundation  of  the  valleys  below." 

The  data  upon  which  these  reservations  are  proclaimed 
are  supplied  by  reports  of  special  agents  of  the  general  laud 
office,  and  upon  these  reports  the  commissioner  of  the 
general  land  office  or  secretary  of  the  interior  orders  the 
lands  embraced  in  the  report  temporarily  withdrawn  from 
the  operation  of  the  public  land  laws,  pending  the  formal 
proclamation  by  the  president.  This  action  of  the  depart- 
ment officers  in  ordering  these  withdrawals  is  deemed  in 
law  the  act  of  the  president.'^ 

1  Sept.  ^,  I89n,  S8  Slots,  at  Largs,  tlMO,  1243. 

■June  IT,  1892,  27  Stala.  al  Large,  1027. 

>  Feb.  25,  1K)3,  Id.  1068. 

'  Dao.  20,  1BB2,  Id.  IWA. 

»Feb.  U,  1893,  /((.  law, 

•  Fob.  25,  1893,  III.  1066. 

'Feb.  20,  1893,  Id.  1063. 

"Jan.  11,  1892,  lit.  9fl8. 

•Feb.  21).  1S93,  Jrf,  1064. 
"  Id.  1053. 

"See  initt ructions  relating  to  timber  reBerratlona,  May  16, 1S91, 12  L.  D. 
49H. 

"  Woliey  V.  Cliapuian,  Ifll  U.  S.  T6r>,  7(19;  WUcox  v.  Jackson.  13  Peters, 
498;  I>k  re  Srnte  of  Califorril«,  20  Ij.  D.  '.327;  Baltlometit  Mesa  Forest 
Reserve,  10  L.  !>.  100, 
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An  order  of  withdrawal  takes  eflFect  on  the  day  of  its 
date,  not  on  the  date  notice  is  received  at  the  local  office/ 

As  was  said  by  Judge  Bellinger,  sitting  as  circuit  judge 
for  the  district  of  Oregon,^  the  reservation  of  these  lands  is 
an  appropriation  to  a  special  public  use,  and  is  therefore  a 
disposal  of  them,  so  far  as  the  public  domain  is  concerned. 

Reservations  of  this  class  may  be  restored  to  tlie  public 
domain  by  executive  proclamation,  without  special  author- 
ity of  congress.^ 

§  198.  Status  of  mining  claims  within  forest  reserva- 
tions.— The  rules  heretofore  enunciated  with  reference  to 
mining  claims  witliin  Indian  and  military  reservations 
apply  with  equal  force  to  forest  reservations.  However, 
the  proclamation  itself  provides  specially  for  preserving  the 
status  of  mining  claims  valid  and  subsisting  at  the  date  of 
the  withdrawal. 

All  the  proclamations  creating  forest  reservations,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  contain  the  following  clauses:  — 

"  Excepting  from  the  force  and  effect  of  this  proclama- 
"  tion  all  lands  which  may  have  been  prior  to  the  date 
"  hereof  embraced  in  any  legal  entry,  or  covered  by  any 
"  lawful  filing,  duly  of  record  in  the  proper  United  States 
"  land  office,  or  upon  which  any  valid  settlement  has  been 
"made  pursuant  to  law,  and  the  statutory  period  within 
"  which  to  make  entry  or  filing  of  record  has  not  expired  ; 
"and  all  mining  claims  duly  located  and  held  according  to 
"  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  rules  and  regulations 
"  not  in  conflict  therewith. 

"  Provided^  that  this  exception  shall  not  continue  to  apply 
"  to  any  particular  tract  of  land,  unless  the  cntryman,  settler, 
"  or  claimant  continues  to  comply  with  the  law  under  which 
"  the  entry,  filing,  settlement,  or  location  was  made.'' 

In  some  instances  congress  has  opened  forest  reserva- 
tions for  the  location  of  mining  claims.  An  act  of  this 
character  was  passed  at  the  first  session  of  the  fifty-fourth 
congress   (Februarj-   26,   1896),  which    provides    that   the 

^  In  re  Zumwalt,  20  L.  D.  32;  Currie  v.  State  of  California,  21  L.  D.  134. 
^United  States  v.  T>'gli  Valley  L.  <fe  S.  Co.,  70  Fed.  003. 
3  Opinion  of  As-st.  Atty-Gen.  Shields,  14  L.  D.  209. 
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Pike's  Peak,  Plum  Creek,  and  South  Platte  forest  reserva- 
tions, ill  Colorado,— 

"Shall  be  open  to  the  location  of  mining  claims  therein 
"  for  gold,  silver,  and  cinnabar,  and  that  title  to  such  min- 
"  ing  claims  may  be  acquired  in  the  same  manner  as  it  may 
"  be  acquired  to  mining  claims  upon  the  other  mineral 
"lands  of  the  United  stated  for  such  purposes;  prorkkd, 
"  that  all  locations  of  mining  claims  heretofore  made  in 
"  good  faith  within  said  reservation,  and  which  have  been 
"  held  and  worked  in  the  same  manner  as  mining  claims 
"  are  held  and  worked  under  existing  law  upon  the  public 
"  domain,  are  validated  by  this  act." 

And,  by  a  subsequent  section,  the  right  to  cut  timber 
from  such  claim  for  actual  mining  purposes  was  authorized. 

In  the  absence  of  such  permission  of  congress  no  mining 
claim  can  be  located  within  the  limits  of  a  forest  reservation 
after  the  date  of  withdrawal  or  proclamation.' 

Article    IX.     Homestead    and    Other    Agricultural 
Claims. 


S202. 

Introdiictoiy. 

J  207. 

Proceodlnga   for  the    deter- 

{20U. 

niinfttion  of  the  uiiuracter 
of  the  land. 

vlding  for  the  disposal  of 

Hie  pubJioluiidx. 

rm 

When   deuision  of  land  da- 

saw. 

Manner  or  inquiring  lioma- 

partment  becomes  linBl. 

slead  claims. 

}309. 

Tlie  reservation  of  ■'  known 

J  20.-.. 

Nmure   of    iiiueptlve    right 

m  Ines"  in  the  pre-emption 

Uws. 

acquired    by    homestead 

daimBiit. 

5  210, 

Timber  and  stone  laud.n. 

8  2011. 

Location  of   niltiintt  okitas 

|21l. 

Surlp. 

^212. 

Desert  lands. 

g  202.  Introductory. —  We  have  no  particular  concern 
with  the  maiiniir  of  of  acquiring  title  to  lands  of  the  pub- 
lic domain,  other  than  those  falling  within  the  purview  of 

■By an  aclofcougreu, passed  May  14, IS9(t,  the setiretary  of  the  Inlarior 
is  empowered  to  permit  the  use  of  a  riglit  of  wny  to  tlie  extant  of  twenty- 
five  feet,  with  the  nse  of  neces.sary  groniid,  not  excaeding  forty  aoreH, 
whbhi  forest  reservations,  for  the  purpose  of  generating,  manufacturin);, 
and  distributing  eleclHu  power. 
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the  mining  laws,  except  in  so  far  as  the  administration 
of  the  public  land  system  requires  the  adjustment  of  con- 
troversies between  mineral  claimants  and  those  asserting 
privileges  under  the  homestead  and  other  laws  applica- 
ble to  public  lands  which  are  non-mineral  in  character. 
Incidentally,  we  are  called  upon  to  investigate  the  general 
scope  of  the  latter  class  of  laws,  the  character  of  lands  to 
which  they  relate,  the  rules  governing  the  determination 
of  conflicts  arising  between  mineral  and  other  claimants, 
and  the  point  of  time  in  the  proceedings  seeking  the 
transmission  of  title  when  these  controversies  are  to  be 
finally  determined. 

§  203.  Classification  of  laws  providing  for  the  disposal 
of  the  public  lands. — The  existing  laws  providing  for  the 
disposal  of  the  public  domain  may  be  thus  classified:  — 

(1)  Those  regulating  the  acquisition  and  enjoyment  of 
rights  upon  public  mineral  lands,  including  in  this  desig- 
nation laws  applicable  to  coal  and  salines ; 

(2)  The  townsite  laws  ; 

(3)  The  homestead  laws ; 

(4)  Laws  regulating  the  sale  of  lands  chiefly  valuable 
for  timber  or  stone ; 

(5)  Laws  applicable  to  desert  lands  ; 

(6)  The  appropriation  of  lands  by  "covering"  with 
bounty  land  warrants,  agricultural  college,  private  land, 
and  other  classes  of  "  scrip." 

The  pre-emption  laws  which,  in  one  form  or  another, 
existed  from  an  early  period  of  our  history  until  March 
3,  1891,  were  repealed  on  that  date,*  and  no  longer  form  a 
part  of  our  public  land  system,  except  so  far  as  may  be 
necessary  to  preserve  and  perfect  rights  accruing  prior  to 
the  passage  of  the  repealing  act. 

The  timber-culture  laws,  originally  enacted  March  3, 
1873,^  a  substitute  for  which  was  passed  June  14,  1878,^* 

» 26  StaU.  at  Large,  1003.  ^IT  Stats,  at  Large,  605.  '20  Stats,  at  Large,  118. 
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were  abrogated  by  section  one  of  tbe  same  act,  wbieb 
effected  the  repeal  of  the  pre-emption  laws, 

As  to  sales  at  public  auction,  they  are  no  longer  per- 
mitted,' except  in  cases  of  abandoned  military  or  other 
reservations,  isolated  and  disconnected  fractional  tracts 
authori/.ed  to  be  sold  by  section  twenty-four  hundred  and 
fifty-five  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  and  other  lands  under 
special  acts  having  local  application. 

Since  March  2,  1SS9,"  with  tbe  exception  of  lands  in  the 
state  of  Missouri  and  in  other  specified  localities,  no  sales 
or  locations  at  private  entry  are  allowed." 

As  to  the  townsito  laws,  we  have  in  a  preceding  article  ' 
fully  discussed  their  provisions,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to 
further  consider  them. 

For  tbe  purposes  announced  in  the  introduction  to  this 
article,  we  need  devote  our  attention  only  to  those  branches 
of  the  public  land  system  which  deal  with  homesteads,  tim- 
ber and  stone  lands,  desert  lands,  and  scrip  locations.  For 
certain  illustrative  purposes,  we  may  also  include  in  the 
category  deserving  consideration,  the  repealed  pre-emption 
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homestead  laws  secure  to  the  head  of  ii  family,  of  lawful 
age,  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  who  has 
declared  his  intention  to  become  such,  the  right  to  settle 
upon,  enter,  and  acquire  title  to  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  of  utiapprojiriated  non-mineral' public 
lauds,  by  establishing  and  maintaining  residence  thereon, 
and  improving  and  cultivating  the  land  for  the  continuous 
period  of  five  years." 

To  obtain  an  inceptive  right  to  a  homesteaJ,  tlie  appli- 

>  Act  of  Mai'cli3,  Ism,  ^p.  10;  26  Stals.  at  Large,  1099. 
"25StaLs.  at  Large,  Sfii.      •  , 

'  Jd. 

'See,  anU,  art.  v.,  JJ  lB(i-177. 
»R«v,  Slats.,  J230-J. 

*Rbv.  SUtH.  ^  22S9,  as  amended  by  net  of  March  3,  ISOl.  i_5;  in  Stata.  at 
Large,  1003. 
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cant  files  with  the  register  of  the  local  land  office  an 
application,  stating  his  qualifications,  and  describing  the 
land  he  desires  to  enter.  If  it  appears  from  the  tract-books 
that  the  land  is  of  the  character  subject  to  entry  under  the 
law,  and  is  clear — that  is,  unappropriated, —  the  applicant 
is  permitted  to  make  entry  of  the  land;  the  receiver  of  the 
land  office  issues  a  receipt  for  the  fees  paid  for  filing  the 
application,  a  record  is  made  in  the  local  office,  and  the  fact 
reported  to  the  general  land  office.  If  the  lands  are  returned 
as  mineral,  and  borne  on  the  tract-books  as  such,  the  home- 
stead claimant  will  not  be  permitted  to  initiate  his  right 
until  a  hearing  is  had  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
character  of  the  land.  To  use  the  common  expression, 
the  mineral  must  be  "  proved  oflF,"  before  any  right  to  the 
land  can  be  inaugurated  under  the  agricultural  land  laws. 
Whatever  may  be  the  effect  of  the  surveyor-general's  return 
as  evidence  in  litigated  cases  involving  the  character  of 
the  land,^  the  land  officers  in  administering  the  land  laws 
accept  such  return  as  controlling  their  action  in  the  first 
instance. 

g  206.  Nature  of  inceptive  right  acquired  by  home- 
stead claimant. —  It  would  seem  that  the  estate  acquired 
by  a  homestead  claimant  who  has  filed  his  application  and 
received  his  preliminary  receipt  from  the  receiver  of  the 
land  office,  is  of  greater  dignity  than  that  acquired  by 
filing  a  declaratory  statement  under  the  pre-emption  laws. 
By  the  pre-emption  laws  the  United  States  did  not  enter 
into  any  contract  with  the  settler,  or  incur  any  obligation 
that  the  land  occupied  by  him  should  ever  be  offered  for 
sale.  They  simply  declared  tliat,  in  case  their  lands  were 
thrown  open  for  sale,  the  privilege  to  purchase  sliould  be 
first  given  to  parties  who  had  settled  upon  and  improved 
them.- 

»See,  ante,  \\  105,  106,  107. 

*Frisb!e  r.  Whitney,  9  Wall.  187;  Hutchins  r.  Low  (Yoseniito  Valley 
Cases),  15  Wall.  77;  Campbell  v.  Wade,  132  U.  S.  34;  Black  v,  Elkhorn 
M.  Co.,  49  Fed.  549. 
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Public  laod  covered  by  a  pre-emption  filing,  as  to  which 
there  has  been  no  payment  made  or  final  certificate  issued, 
may  be  appropriated  by  congress  to  public  purposes,  or 
otherwise  disposed  of,  without  infringing  any  legal  right 
held  by  the  pre-emptioner. 

In  an  opinion  of  Attorn ej'-General  McVeagh,  given  at 
the  request  of  the  secretary  of  war,'  it  was  stated,  that 
upon  the  "entry"  by  the  homestead  claimant  at  the  local 
land  office,  a  right  in  his  favor  would  seem  to  attach  to 
the  land,  which  is  liable  to  be  defeated  only  by  failure  on 
his  part  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  homestead 
law  in  regard  to  settlement  and  cultivation;  that  tliis 
right  amounts  to  an  equitable  interest  in  the  land,  subject 
to  the  future  performance  by  the  settler  of  certain  condi- 
tions, and  until  forfeited  by  failure  to  perform  the  condi- 
tions, it  must  prevail,  not  only  against  individuals,  but 
against  the  government;  that,  in  contemplation  of  the 
homestead  law,  the  settler  acquires  an  immediate  interest 
in  the  land,  which,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  becomes 
severed  from  the  public  domain. 

The  land  department  has  invariably  acted  upon  this 
theory;  and  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  has 
given  its  sanction  to  the  rule  that  such  an  entry,  so  long  as 
it  remains  subsisting,  is  such  an  appropriation  of  the  tract 
as  segregates  it  from  the  public  domain.-'  Innumerable 
filings  under  the  pre-emption  laws  have  been  accepted  for 
the  same  tract  by  the  land  office;  but  from  the  moment 
a  homestead  entry  is  accepted  and  the  preliminary  receipt 
issued,  no  further  applications  or  filings  for  the  tract  are 
permitted,  so  long  as  the  entry  remains  uncanceled. 

Although  the  land  may  be  in  fact  mineral  in  character, 
and  a  mining  claim  be  located  thereon,  no  application  to 
patent  such  mining  claim  will  be  received  by  the  land 
officers  until  a  hearing  is  had  to  determine  the  character  of 
the  land." 

'2  0opp's  Pub.  t«ndL»ws,  1198. 

'HnstliigH  e(c.  H.  K.  v.  Wliitoey,  132  U.  S.  3.i7,  36t:  Kan.  I'ac.  Ily.  v. 
Dunmeyer,  IK!  V.  S.  62!). 

'Hooper  v,  Ferguson,  2  L.  D.  712. 
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If  the  land  be  found  at  such  hearing  to  be  mineral  in 
character,  a  cancellation  pro  tanto  of  the  homestead  entry 
will  be  ordered,  and  the  mineral  lands  will  be  segregated, 
whereupon  the  mineral  applicant  may  proceed  to  patent. 

g  206.  Location  of  mining  claims  within  homestead 
ontries. —  As  lands  which  are  essentially  mineral  in  char- 
acter cannot  be  the  subject  of  appropriation  under  the 
homestead  laws,  but  may  be  appropriated  under  the  mining 
laws,  an  entry  within  the  limits  of  a  homestead  claim,  for 
the  purpose  of  initiating  a  mining  right,  may  be  made  at 
any  time  prior  to  the  issuance  of  the  final  certificate  to  the 
homestead  claimant,  if  such  entry  be  made  in  good  faith 
and  without  force  or  violence.  The  principles  of  law  appli- 
cable to  such  cases  will  be  found  presented  in  the  article 
dealing  with  *'  Townsites,"  *  and  the  one  treating  of  "  Occu- 
"pancy  without  color  of  title."*  It  will  be  unnecessary  to 
here  repeat  what  is  there  said. 

g  207.  Proceedings  for  the  determination  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  land. —  As  heretofore  indicated,^  a  mineral 
claimant  may  take  the  initiative  in  securing  an  investiga- 
tion as  to  the  character  of  the  land  covered  by  a  homestead 
filing  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  records  and  enabling 
him  to  proceed  to  his  patent.  Should  this  be  not  done, 
the  determination  of  the  quality  and  character  of  the  land 
necessarily  arises  at  the  time  the  homestead  claimant  pre- 
sents his  application  to  make  final  proof  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  his  patent.  The  practice  governing  these  pro- 
ceedings is  controlled  by  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
secretary  of  the  interior,  and  will  be  found  in  the  appendix 
to  this  treatise.  Provisions  are  made  for  citing  the  inter- 
ested parties  to  appear  before  the  local  laud  officers,  where 
testimony  may  be  adduced  in  support  of  their  respective 
contentions.  In  these  proceedings  the  return  of  the  sur- 
veyor-general is  prima  facie  evidence  of   the  character  of 

1  See,  ante,  art.  v.,  f§  16<i-177.  'Sec,  ante,  I  205. 

»See,  j)ost,  art.  x.,  ll  216-219. 
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the  land,  and  the  burden  of  proof  rests  upon  him  wlio 
seeks  to  contradict  the  returu.  The  mineral  character  of 
the  laud  must  be  established  as  a  present  fact.' 

Tlie  question  is  really  one  of  comparative  value — la 
the  tract  more  valuable  as  a  present  fact  for  the  mineral 
which  it  contains  than  for  agricultural  purposes?^ 

We  have  heretofore  endeavored  to  formulate  such  rules 
for  the  determination  of  thi's  question  as  seem  to  fall 
within  the  sanction  of  the  law  as  determined  by  the  courts 
and  the  land  department.  These  rules  will  be  found  stated 
in  a  previous  chapter,"  and  further  repetition  is  unneces- 
sary. The  land  sought  to  be  subjected  to  the  operation  of 
the  mining  laws  must  be  mineral  in  fact,  and  not  In  theory. 
A  tract  of  land  containing  mineral  products  in  quantities 
sufficient  to  justify  a  prudent  man  in  the  expenditure  of 
time  and  money  in  extracting  or  developing  it  is  mineral 
in  fact;^  but  the  law  cannot  be  aubverted  to  gratify  a  mere 
whim.  While  the  raining  interests  are  entitled  to  and 
must  receive  protection  against  the  encroachments  of  per- 
sons who,  under  the  guise  of  agricultural  claimants,  seek 
to  secure  title  to  large  tracts  of  mining  land,  the  rights  of 
bona  fide  homestead  claimants  to  lands  clearly  agricultural 
in  character  are  also  entitled  to  the  same  protection  against 
adverse  combinations  of  miners.'^ 

The  question  of  the  character  of  land  is  always  one 
of  fact;  and  the  decisions  of  the  land  department  upon 
questions  of  fact  in  eases  clearly  within  its  jurisdiction  are 
conclusive.* 

■  namllMii  V.  Andaraon.  It)  L.  D.  IdS;  Mngalla  G.  M.  Co.  v.  FargiiMlli, 
6  L.  D.  218:  Dugiji  P.  HarkliiK,-^  L.  D.  721;  Clegliorii  «.  BirU,  4  I,.  U.ilii; 
RuberU  V.  JejMon,  I<1.  GO.    See,  anlr^  H  04,  98, 

'DnTia  f.  Welbbold,  13S  U.  S.nOT;  United  States  i>.  Keed,  2S  Fed.4S3; 
All  Yew  f.  Clioate,  34  Cat.  5S2i  Hitctiell  v.  Brown,  3  L.  D.  OAj  Magalia 
U.  M.  (Jo.  V.  PerKiiHon.  Id.  '^i;  Peiraiio  v.  FendoU,  10  L.  D.  r)311:  Tlnkliatn 
r.  MoCsITrey,  13  L.  D.  517;  Wiiilorsr.  BIIns,  14  L,  D,  .lO;  Saviinen.  Boyiitoii, 
VI  L.  D.  fl1-2i  Walton  v.  Batten,  M  L.  D.  hi. 

'Til.  III.,  ch.  i.,  {|  94-98. 

'See,  aWe,  |»8.  . 

°Keniiti  V.  Dillon,  Copp'a  Mtii.  Dec.  03. 

« Parley's  Park  v.  Kerr,  lao  U.  S.  25«;  Pac.  M.  A  U.  Co.  v.  Spargo.  8  Sftw. 
ei.^:   Cowoll  17.  I-smmera,  10  Saw.  218.  2S7:   Barden  p.  N.  P.  B.  R.,  15* 
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The  courts  will  not  interfere  with  the  officers  of  tlie 
government  while  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  in  dis- 
posing of  the  public  lands.^ 

g  208.  When  decision  of  land  department  becomes 
final. —  Before  final  certificate  issues,  a  homestead  entry  is 
open  to  attack  on  the  ground  that  the  land  embraced 
therein  is  mineral  in  character,  without  regard  to  the  date 
of  the  alleged  discovery.^ 

The  submission  of  final  homestead  proof  will  not  pre- 
clude a  hearing  as  to  the  subsequent  discovery  of  mineral 
upon  the  land  involved  where  final  certificate  is  not  issued 
and  the  general  land  office  requires  new  proof  to  be  made.' 

Any  intermediate  determination  of  the  character  of  the 
land  which  does  not  result,  and  which  is  not  intended  to 
result,  in  its  final  disposal  to  one  claimant  or  the  other, 
does  not  preclude  subsequent  investigation  on  the  part  of 
the  department  as  to  the  character  of  such  land,  inasmuch 
as  the  department  retains  jurisdiction  to  consider  and 
determine  the  character  of  the  land  claimed  until  deprived 
thereof  by  the  issuance  of  the  patent.^ 

A  decision  of  the  department  in  such  intermediate  pro- 
ceedings, holding  a  tract  to  be  non-mineral,  is  conclusive 
up  to  the  period  covered  by  the  hearing ;  but  such  decision 
will  not  preclude  a  further  consideration,  based  on  subse- 
quent exploration.** 

U.  S.  288;  United  States  v,  Winona  «k  St.  P.  R.  R.,  07  Fed.  948;  Lee  v. 
Johnson,  110  U.  S.  48;  Johnson  v,  Towsley,  13  Wall.  72;  Warren  v.  Van 
Brunt.  19  Wall.  (540;  Sheploy  v.  Cowan,  91  U.  S.  330;  Moore  v.  Robbitis,iH5 
U.  S.  530;  Marqnez  v,  Frisbie,  101  U.  S.  473;  Vance  r.  Burbank,  /rf.  514; 
Quinby  v.  Conlan,  104  U.  S.  420;  St.  Louis  Smelting  Co.  v.  Kernp,  Id,  036; 
Steel  V,  St.  Louis  Smelting  Co.,  106  U.  S.  447;  Baldwin  v.  Stark,  107  U.  S.  463; 
United  States  v.  Minor,  114  U.  S.  233;  Grant  v.  Oliver,  91  Cal.  15S;  Shanklin 
V.  McNamara,  87  Cal.  371;  Powers  r.  Leith,  53  Cal.  711;  Hays  v.  Steiger,  76 
Cal.  555;  Hess  v,  Bolinger,  48  Cal.  349;  Caldwell  v.  Bush,  45  Pac.  488. 

» Litchfield  v.  The  Register,  9  Wall,  575;  Gaines  r.  Thompson,  7  Wall. 
347;  Cox  v,  Mt'Garrahan,  9  Wall.  298. 

'Jones  r.  Driver,  15  L.  D.  514. 

3Spratt  V.  Edwards,  15  L.  D.  21K). 

*Searle  Placer,  11  L.  D.  441. 

sStinchfield  v.  Pierce,  19  L.  D.  12;  McCharles  v.  Roberts,  20  L.  1).  564; 
Dargin  v,  Koch,  Id,  384. 
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When  tlie  land  has  once  been  adjudged  to  be  mineral, 
if  subsequent  development  prior  to  patent  demonstrates 
that  the  mineral  then  found  has  disappeared,  or  that  it  is 
worthless  and  unprofitable  to  work  as  a  mining  claim,  and 
abandoned  as  such,  it  is  not  in  any  sense  a  readjudi cation 
of  the  former  issues.' 

As  was  said  by  the  department,  in  cases  of  railroad 
grants,  a  hearing  had  as  to  the  agricultural  or  mineral 
character  of  a  number  of  tracts  of  land  claimed  under  a 
railroad  grant,  and  a  judgment  thereon  that  a  specific  tract 
included  therein  is  in  fact  agricultural,  will  not  preclude 
a  subsequent  inquiry  as  to  the  character  of  such  tract  on 
the  protest  of  a  mineral  claimant  prior  to  the  issuance  of 
patent  therefor,  if  the  showing  is  clear  and  convincing.^ 

We  see  no  reason  wliy  the  rule  thus  announced  should 
not  be  applied  to  all  classes  of  entries.  So  long  as  the 
land  department  retains  jurisdiction  over  the  land,  it  may 
prevent  the  patenting  of  mineral  lands  under  agricultural 
laws,  and  rice  versa.  This  jurisdiction  does  not  cease  until 
the  patent  has  actually  issued." 

Lands  duly  and  property  entered  for  a  homestead  under 
the  homestead  laws  are,  and  coutinue  to  be,  from  the  time 
of  entry  and  pending  proceedings  before  the  land  depart- 
ment, lands  of  the  United  States  until  patent  is  issued.* 

The  patent,  when  issued,  is  the  judgmeut  of  a  tribunal 
charged  under  the  law  with  investigating  the  facts,  and 
thereafter  the  character  of  the  land  is  no  longer  open  to 
contestation. 

The  final  certificate  issued  by  the  receiver  of  a  United 
States  laud  office  after  the  submission  of  final  proof  and 
payment  of  the  purchase  price,  where  such  is  required,  has 
been  repeatedly  hold  to  be  the  equivalent  of  a  patent. 

The  holder  of  such  certificate  is  vested  with  the  complete 

'Dargln  v.  Kooli,  20  L.  D.  3S4. 

'  Barnstetler  v.  C.  P.  R.  R.,  :il  L.  D.  4(14.  «ee,  also,  Zadlg  u.  C.  P.  R.  R., 
20  L.  D.  -la. 

•Searle  Flaoer,  11  L.  D.  Hi-  Wingate  Plaeur,  -I-l  L,  D.  701. 
•Shiver  V,  UtiiWd  Slates,  159  U.  S,  ifn. 
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equitable  title;  and  after  its  issuance  the  government  holds 
the  dry  legal  title  for  the  benefit  of  such  holder.^ 

Such  certificate  having  been  once  issued  upon  a  per- 
fected final  agricultural  entry,  no  subsequent  discovery 
of  mineral  can  defeat  the  title  of  the  holder.'^ 

While  such  certificate,  so  long  as  it  remains  uncanceled, 
possesses  the  force  of  the  patent,  yet  the  power  of  super- 
vision by  the  commissioner  of  the  general  land  ofiice  over 
the  acts  of  the  register  and  receiver  of  the  local  land  ofiice 
in  the  disposition  of  the  public  lands  undoubtedly  author- 
izes him,  in  proper  cases,  to  correct  and  annul  entries  of 
land  allowed  by  them.  The  exercise  of  such  power  is 
necessary  to  the  administration  of  the  land  department.' 

If  the  proceedings  before  the  register  and  receiver  are 
defective,  or  the  proofs  insufficient  or  fraudulent,  or  the 
jurisdictional  facts  wanting,  the  certificate  may  afterwards 
be  canceled  by  the  commissioner  or  secretary  of  the  inte- 
rior; or  the  entry  may  be  suspended,  a  hearing  ordered, 
and  the  party  notified  to  show,  by  supplemental  proof, 
a  full  compliance  with  the  law,  and  on  failure  to  do  so, 
the  entry  may  then  be  canceled.* 

An  agricultural  entry  covering  land  that  is  mineral 
in  character,  with  the  knowledge  of  prior  mineral  locations 
thereon,  and  of  the  fact  that  the  land  was  at  such  time 
regarded  by  many  in  the  vicinity  as  valuable  for  the  min- 
eral therein,  must  be  canceled,  as  having  been  allowed  for 
"  known  "  mineral  land.^ 

J  Witherspoou  v,  Duncan,  4  Wall.  210;  Carroll  v.  Safford,  3.  How.  441; 
Wis.  R.  R.  V.  Price  Co.,  133  U.  S.  496;  Cornelius  v.  Kessel,  128  U.  S.  456; 
Deflfeback  v.  Hawke,  115  U.  S.  392;  Benson  M.  «fc  S.  Co.  v.  Alta  M.  &  S.  Co., 
145  U.  S.  428;  Hamilton  r.  Southern  Nev.  G.  <fe  S.  M.  Co.,  13  Saw.  113: 
Amador  Medean  Co.  v.  S.  Spring  Hill  Co.,  Id,  523;  Aurora  Hill  Cons.  v. 
85  M.  Co.,  12  Saw.  355:  Pac.  Coast  M.  &  M.  Co.  v.  Spargo,  8  Saw.  645; 
Deno  V.  Griffin,  20  Nev.  249. 

*Pac.  Coast  M.  &  M.  Co.  v.  Spargo,  8  Saw.  645;  Arthur  v.  Earle,  21 
L.  D.  92:  Rea  v.  Steplienson,  15  L.  D.  37. 

'Harkness  v.  Underhill,  1  Black,  316;  Knight  v.  U.  S.  Land  Assn.,  142 
U.  S.  161;  Cornelius  v.  Kessel,  128  U.  S.  456,  461;  Ger.  Ins.  Co.  v.  Hayden, 
21  Colo.  127. 

*  Hastings  etc.  R.  R.  v.  Whitney,  132  U.  S.  357,  364;  Caldwell  v.  Bush,  45 
Pac.  488;  Hosnier  v.  Wallace,  47  Cal.  461;  Hays  v,  Steiger,  76  Cal.  555. 

*  Aspen  Cons.  M.  Co.  v.  Williams,  23  L.  D.  34. 


"known  mines    in  the  pre-emption  laws. 


When  such  certificate  is  suspended,  it  cannot  be  used  as 
evideuce  so  long  as  the  suspension  continues.'  Its  cancel- 
lation, of  course,  deprives  it  of  all  force.^ 

This  power  of  supervision  and  correction,  liowever,  is 
not  an  unlimited  or  arbitrary  power.  It  can  be  exerted 
only  when  the  entry  was  made  upon  false  testimony  or 
without  authority  of  law.  It  cannot  be  exercised  so  as  to 
deprive  any  person  of  land  lawfully  entered.' 

Generally  speaking,  and  for  all  practical  purposes,  the 
issuance  of  the  final  certificate  to  an  agricultural  entry- 
man  closes  the  case,  and  no  collateral  attack  on  the  certifi- 
cate so  issued  is  allowed. 

The  land  embraced  in  such  final  entry  is  absolutely 
withdrawn  from  the  public  domain,  and  is  no  longer 
subject  to  exploration  or  purchase  under  the  mining  taws, 
although  it  may  subsequently  appear  that  the  lands  are 
essentially  mineral.  Where  a  contest  is  pending,  as  a  rule 
the  certificate  does  not  issue  until  final  disposal  is  made,  on 
appeal  to  the  commissioner,  and  from  him  to  the  secretary, 
if  such  appeals  be  taken.  Under  ordinary  circumstances, 
the  supervision  of  tlie  general  land  office  at  Washington  is 
confined  to  an  examination  of  the  record  as  made  in  the 
local  offices,  for  the  purposes  of  ascertaining  whether  the- 
facts  presented  justify  the  conclusions  rfiached,  the  requisite 
jurisdictional  facts  appearing. 

I  209.  The  reservation  of  "known  mines"  in  the  pre- 
emption laws. —  We  have  lieretofore  said'  that  the  term 
"  known  mines,"  as  used  in  the  pre-emption  act  of  1S41,  is 
not  the  precise  equivalent  of  the  term  "  mineral  lands,"  a» 
used  in  the  mining  laws,  and  should  undoubtedly  receive 
a  more  limited  interpretation.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind 
that  when  this  pre-emption  act  was  passed  the  only  mines 
of  which  the  government  had  any  knowledge  were  those 

'Figgi>.  Haiidley,  52  Cul,  295;  Vance  «.  KolilberR.  50  Col,  316;  Vanton- 
gereti  v.  Helt^i'nKn.ie   Uak.  ISO,  22H;    He.'^treB  v.  Bieniinn,  30  Cat.  211;   • 
United  States  v.  Steeneiw)n,  eO  Fed.  504. 

*Mlimi7  t>.  Polfflaae,  17  Mont,  156. 

iCorneUuR  v.lKessel,  128  U.  S.  466,  461. 

•See,  an(<|86,:p.:92. 
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containing  copper,  in  the  region  of  the  great  lakes,  and 
those  containing  lead,  in  the  Mississippi  valley.^ 

The  privilege  of  pre-emption  during  that  period  could 
be  exercised  only  as  to  surveyed  lands,  and  the  public  sur- 
veys had  not  been  extended  west  of  the  Mississippi  river. 
The  government  had  at  that  time  inaugurated  a  policy  of 
leasing  lead  mines,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  framers  of 
these  earlier  laws  had  particular  reference  to  those  which 
came  within  the  category  of  opened  mines.  In  construing 
the  term  "  known  mines,"  as  used  in  this  law,  which  was 
subsequently  re-enacted  in  later  acts,  the  supreme  court  of 
the  United  States  announced  its  opinion  th^t,  so  far  as  the 
decision  of  that  court  had  gone,  no  lands  had  been  held  to 
be  "  known  mines,"  unless  at  the  time  the  rights  of  the 
purchaser  accrued  there  was  upon  the  ground  an  actual 
and  opened  mine,  which  had  been  worked  or  was  capable  of 
being  worked."  Said  that  court,  after  reviewing  the  case 
of  Deffeback  i\  Hawke :  — ' 

"  If  upon  the  premises  at  that  time  there  were  not 
"  actual  *  known  mines '  capable  of  being  profitably  worked 
"  for  their  product,  so  as  to  make  the  land  more  valuable  for 
"  mining  than  for  agriculture,  a  title  to  them  acquired  under 
"  the  pre-emption  act  can  not  be  successfully  assailed."  * 

We  think  we  are  justified  in  our  view,  that  "  known 
"mines"  and  "mineral  lands"  are  not  legal  equivalents. 
At  all  events,  the  pr^-emption  laws  have  been  repealed, 
and  the  term  "  known  mines  "  has  been  eliminated  from 
the  statute-books.  The  nearest  approach  to  an  equivalent 
still  remaining  in  the  public  land  laws  is  the  word  "mine," 
as  used  in  the  townsite  laws,^  which  laws  have  been  fuUv 
discussed  in  a  previous  article.® 

1  See,  ante,  J  36. 

»Colo.  C.  «fc  I.  Co.  V.  United  States,  123  U.  S.  307,  327. 

M15U.  S.  392. 

♦  Colo.  C.  tfe  I.  Co.  t\  U 11  ited  States,  123  U.  S.  307, 328.  See,  also,  Richards  v. 
Dower,  81  Cai.  44;  United  States  v.  Reed,  28  Fed.  482;  Gold  Iliil  Q.  M.  Co.  v, 
Isli,  5  Ore.  104;  l7i  re  Abercronibie,  G  L.D.  393;  Bellows  v.  Cliampion,  4  Copp's 
L.  0. 17;  Nancy  Ann  Caste,  3  L.  I).  169;  llarnish  r. Wallace,  13  L.  D.  108. 

*Rev.  Stats.,  §2392. 

•See,  ante,  art.  v.,  J  176. 
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g  210.  Timber  and  stone  lands.— The  act  of  June  3, 
1S7S,'  comiuotiiy  calleil  tiie  "  8toiie  and  timber  act,"  was 
originally  confined  in  its  operations  to  California,  Oregon, 
Nevada,  and  Washington;-  but  bj-  an  amendatory  act, 
passed  August  4, 1892,  its  provisions  were  extended  to  all 
tlie  public  land  states." 

Under  this  act  lands  chiefly  valuable  for  timber  or 
stone,  unfit  for  cultivation,  and  consequently  not  subject  to 
disposal  under  the  homestead  laws,  may  be  entered.  The 
quantity  is  limited  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  to  any 
one  person. 

An  application  to  purchase  under  this  act  must  be 
supported  by  evidence  that  the  tract  contains  no  mining 
or  other  improvements,  except  for  ditch  or  canal  purposes 
(when  any  such  exist),  nor  any  valuable  deposit  of  gold, 
silver,  cinnabar,  copper,  or  coal. 

Provisions  are  made  for  the  determination  of  the  char- 
Hcter  of  the  lands  prior  to  the  issuance  of  patents,  and  for 
the  issuance  of  final  certificates  of  entry  upon  payment. 

The  lands  embraced  within  an  application  to  purchase 
lands  under  this  act  are  not  withdrawn  from  the  mass  of 
the  public  domain  until  such  final  certificate  is  issued,  and 
until  that  time  are  subject  to  exploration  and  purchase 
under  the  mining  laws,  if  they  are,  in  fact,  mineral  in 
character.* 

The  same  principles  of  law  in  this  respect  apply  to 
timber  and  stone  entries  as  to  inchoate  homestead  entries, 
discussed  in  preceding  sections.  The  judgment  of  the 
department,  culminating  in  the  issuance  of  the  final  receipt 
or  certificate,  is  final  and  conclusive  as  to  the  character  of 
the  land,  and  no  subsequent  discovery  of  mineral  can  atfect 
the  title  of  the  purchaser.  This  is  a  universal  rule  govern- 
ing all  classes  of  entries  on  the  jmblic  domain. 


'  ai  stats,  at  L^rgo,  89. 

'Unllad  States  v.  Smith,  H  Saw.  101;   United  Sta: 
Saw.  -JM. 

*  27  Stat.1.  at  Lar(te,  3Vi. 

'  Ksweuli  Colony,  Vi  L.  D.  326. 


(  V,  BeiijBinin,  10 
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With  particular  reference  to  lands  chiefly  valuable  for 
building-stone,  the  department  had  held  at  dificrent  times 
that  prior  to  passage  of  the  stone  and  timber  act  such  lands 
might  be  entered  under  the  placer  raining  laws/  which 
practice  was  sustained  by  some  of  the  courts,"  and  denied 
by  others.' 

The  passage  of  the  act  of  August  4,  1892,*  however, 
restored  this  class  of  lands  to  the  category  of  mineral  lands, 
and  henceforward  they  are  subject  to  entry  under  the  so- 
called  placer  mining  laws.  In  the  opinion  of  the  land 
department,  this  last  act  did  not  withdraw  such  lands  from 
entry  under  the  stone  and  timber  act,*  thus  intimating 
that  stone  lands  may  be  entered  either  as  placers  or  under 
the  stone  and  timber  act,  at  the  option  of  the  claimant. 

g  211.  Scrip.  —  There  are  innumerable  classes  of  so- 
called  land  scrip  —  such  as  agricultural  college,  Porterfield, 
Valentine,  Sioux  half-breed,  supreme  court,  and  others  in 
infinite  variety,  issued  under  special  laws  of  congress, 
enabling  the  holder  to  "  cover "  unappropriated  public 
lands,  surrendering  such  scrip  in  payment  for  the  lands 
sought  to  be  entered.  Mineral  lands  cannot  be  so  selected 
or  covered  with  any  class  of  scrip.** 

Selections  of  land  for  the  purpose  of  utilizing  scrip  are, 
of  course,  under  the  supervision  of  the  land  department, 
whose  jurisdiction  over  the  land  is  retained  until  the  selec- 
tion is  finally  approved,  a  certificate  to  that  efifect  issued, 
and  the  scrip  surrendered.  As  in  case  of  other  entries, 
the  land  department  passes  upon  the  character  of  the  land 

» Bennett's  Placer,  3  L*  1).  110;  McGlenn  v.  Weinbroeer,  15  L.  D.  370; 
Vandoren  v.  Plested,  16  L.  D.  508;  Maxwell  r.  Brierly,  10  Copp*s  L.  O.  50. 
See,  ante,  §  139.  Contra:  In  re  Delaney,  17  L.  D.  120;  Clark  v,  Ervin,  17 
L.  D.  550;  Id,,  16  L.  D.  122;  Conlin  r.  Kelly,  12  L.  D.  1;  In  re  Simon 
Randolph,  23  L.  I).  322. 

*  Freezer  r.  Sweeney,  8  Mont.  508;  Johnson  v.  Ilarrington,  5  Wash.  93. 

'Wheeler  v.  Smith,  5  Wasli.  704. 

<27  Stats,  at  Large,  348. 

*See  Circ.  Information,  15  L.  I).3()0;  2^  I..  1).  322. 

«i«  re  A.  V.  Weise,  2  Copp's  L.  O.  130;  In  re  Xeroe  Valle,  Id,  178; 
Com'rs*  Letter,  3  Copp*s  L.  O.  83. 
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applied  for,  and  until  such  final  approval  and  certification 

the  lands  are  not  withdrawn  from  the  public  domain,  but 
are  subject  to  exploration  and  purchase  under  the  mining 
laws. 


g  212.  Desert  lands.— By  the  act  of  March  3,  1877,' 
supplemented  by  the  act  of  March  3,  1891,'  provision  ia 
made  for  the  reclamation  of  desert  lands,  and  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  title  in  quaiititiea  not  exceeding  six  hundred 
and  forty  acres.  Mineral  lands  cannot  be  acquired  under 
this  act.  Desert  land  claimants  will  rarely  come  in  conflict 
with  mining  claimants.  Of  course,  beds  of  borax,  nitrate, 
and  carbonate  of  soda  are  found  in  the  desert  regions,  but 
their  mineral  character  is  generally  so  obvious  that  no 
controversy  is  likely  to  arise.  It  would  be  much  cheaper 
and  more  expeditious  for  a  claimaut  to  enter  these  classes 
of  lands  under  the  placer  laws  than  to  attempt  to  acquire 
title  under  the  onerous  provisions  of  the  desert  land  laws. 
Should  such  conflicts  arise,  they  would  be  governed  by  the 
same  general  rules  of  law  applicable  to  other  classes  of 
entries  discussed  in  the  preceding  sections  of  this  article. 
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Naked  occupanay  of  the  pub- 
lic iiiliieral  lulidH  aoiifers 
no  mio  — RigliU  of  anoh 
occupaut. 

Rights  iipou  tbs  pabltc  do- 
main cHti  nut  be  initiated 
by  foroible  eiilry  upou 
tbe  actual  puHSUHSLon  at 
another. 


I  21B.  Appropriation  or  public  min- 
eral lanclH  by  peaceable 
entry  in  good  faith  upon 
the  pnaaBBsion  of  a  mere 
oacui>ant  without  color  of 
title, 

i2lB,    Coiicliisiona. 


I  216.  Naked  occupancy  of  the  public  mineral  lands 
confers  no  title  — Rights  of  such  occupant.  —  Title  to 
miuc-rul  lands  of  Uil^  jiuijlic  donni' 


It  Large,  3TTi  2ll  Stdls, 
It  Lal^a.  1006. 


be  initiated  and 
I'ge,  101)5. 
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• 

acquired  only  under  the  mining  laws.     As  was  said  by  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States, — 

"  No  title  from  the  United  States  to  land  known  at  the 
"  time  of  sale  to  be  valuable  for  its  minerals  of  gold,  silver, 
"  cinnabar,  or  copper  can  be  obtained  under  the  pre-emption, 
"  homestead,  or  townsite  laws,  or  in.  any  other  way  than  as 
"  prescribed  by  the  laws  specially  authorizing  the  sale  of 
"  such  lands."  * 

There  can  be  no  strictly  lawful  possession  of  such  lands, 
unless  that  possession  is  referable  to  the  mining  laws. 

**  There  can  be  no  color  of  title  in  an  occupant  who  does 
"  not  hold  under  any  instrument,  proceeding,  or  law,  pur- 
"  porting  to  transfer  to  him  the  title,  or  to  give  to  him  the 
**  right  of  possession.  And  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
"  good  faith  in  an  adverse  holding,  where  the  party  knows 
"  that  he  has  no  title,  and  that  under  the  law,  which  he 
"  is  presumed  to  know,  he  can  acquire  none  by  his  occu- 
"  pation. "  - 

As  heretofore  shown,  when  dealing  with  occupants  of  the 
public  mineral  lands  for  the  purposes  of  trade  or  business,' 
mere  occupancy  of  the  public  lands  and  improvements 
thereon  give  no  vested  right  therein  as  against  the  United 
States,  or  one  connecting  himself  with  the  government,  by 
compliance  with  the  law.* 

This  is  the  universal  rule  as  to  all  classes  of  public  lands.^ 
While  this  is  true,  the  occupant  has  certain  rights  based 
upon  the  fact  of  actual  possession,  which,  from  motives  of 
public  policy,  are  accorded  to  him. 

As  was  said  by  the  supreme  court  of  California, — 

"  As  against  a  mere  trespasser,  one  in  possession  of  a 
"  portion  of  the  public  land  will  be  presumed  to  be  the 
"  owner,  notwithstiinding  the  circumstance  that  the  court 
"  has  judicial  notice  that  he  is  not  the  owner,  but  that  the 

» Deffeback  v.  Ilawke,  115  U.  S.  392,  404. 

'Id. 

'•See,  ante,  §  170. 

*  Sparks  v.  Pierce,  115  U.  S.  408. 

i Friable  v.  Whitney,  9  Wall.  187;  llutchins  r.  Low,  15  Wall.  77;  Camp- 
bell r.  Wade,  132  U.  S.  34;  Jourdan  v.  Barrett,  4  How.  169;  Burgess 
V.  Gray,  16  How.  48;  Gibson  v.  Chouteau,  13  Wall.  92;  Oaksmith  v. 
Johnston,  92  U.  S.  343;  Morrow  v,  Whitney,  95  U.  S.  551. 
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"  government  is.  This  rule  has  been  maintaiaed  from 
".  motives  of  public  policy,  and  to  secure  the  quiet  enjbj-- 
"  ment  of  possessions  which  are  intrusions  upon  the  United 

"  States  alone.'" 

This  is  nothing  more  than  a  reiteration  of  the  familiar 
rule,  that,  as  against  a  mere  intruder,  or  one  claiming  no 
higher  or  better,  right  than  the  occupant,  possession  is 
prima  facie  evidence  of  title." 

But  this  is  all  that  can  be  claimed.  As  against  one 
connecting  himself  with  the  government,  this  occupancy 
must  yield  to  the  higher  right. 

g  217.  Riffhts  upon  the  public  domain  can  not  be 
initiated  by  forcible  entry  upon  the  actual  possession  of 
another.—  To  what  oxtent  actual  possession  of  any  [>orlion 
of  the  public  mineral  lands  prevents  their  valid  appropria- 
tion under  the  mining  laws  depends  upon  the  facts  and  ' 
circumstances  of  each  particular  case.  There  are  certain 
recognized  principles,  how-ever,  which  are  nedesaarily 
-involved'  in  all  such  cases,  the  application  of  which  will, 
generally  speaking,  result  in  their  proper  solution. 

It  is  a  doctrine  well  established  that  no  rights  upon  tiie 
public  domain  can  be  initiated  by  a  forcible  entry  upon  the 
possession  of  another.  A  forcible  and  tortious  invasion  of 
such  possession  confers  no  privilege  upon  the  invader,  and 
can  not  be  made  the  basis  of  a.  possessory  title.  A  right- 
ful seisin  can  not  flow  from 'a  wrongful  disseisin. 

It  has  been  distinctly  held  in  cases  arising  under  the 
former  pre-emption  laws  that  no  right  of  possession  could 
be  established  by  Settlement  and  improvement  upon  a 
tract  of  land  conceded  to  be  public  where  the  pre-emption 
claimant  forcibly  intruded  upon  the  actual  possession  of 
another  who,  having  no  other  valid  title  than  possession, 
had  already  settled  upon,  inclosed,  and  improved  the  tract; 

<  Brandt  v.  Wbeaton,  52  Cal.  430. 

•Cumpbollii.  Rankin,  99  U.  S.  281;  Atwood  v.  Fricot,  17  Cal.  38;  Eon- 
llab  V.  JotinBon.  Id.  IDS;  Heea  ».  Winder,  30  Cal.  340. 
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that  such  an  intrusion  was  but  a  naked  and  unlawful  tres- 
pass, and  could  not  initiate  a  right  of  pre-emption.* 

In  conformity  with  this  rule,  it  was  wisely  said  by  the 
late  Judge  Sawyer,  in  the  ninth  circuit,  district  of  Califor- 
nia, that  the  laws  no  more  authorize  a  trespass  upon  the 
actual  possession  and  occupation  of  another  claiming  a 
pre-emption  right,  for  the  purpose  of  locating  and  acquir- 
ing the  title  to  a  piece  of  mineral  land,  than  to  initiate  an 
ordinary  pre-emption  right  to  a  tract  of  agricultural  land ; 
'that  the  law  does  not  encourage  op  permit  for  any  purpose 
unlawful  intrusions  and  trespasses  upon  the  actual  occu- 
pation and  possession  of  another.  To  permit  a  right  to 
accrue  or  confer  authority  to  thus  initiate  a  title  to  the 
public  land,  would  be  to  encourage  strife,  breaches  of  the 
peace,  and  violence  of  such  character  as  to  greatly  disturb 
the  public  tranquility." 

§  218.  Appropriation  of  public  mineral  lands  by 
peaceable  entry  in  good  faith  upon  the  possession  of  a 
mere  occupant  without  color  of  title. —  Conceding  that 
the  law  is  correctly  stated  in  the  three  preceding  sections, 
it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  a  mere  occupant  of  the 
public  mineral  lands  can  by  virtue  of  such  occupancy 
prevent,  under  all  circumstances,  their  appropriation  for 
mining  purposes.  The  law  interdicts  entries  effected  with 
force  and  violence  for  any  purpose.  But  a  mere  intruder 
upon  the  public  lands,  a  mere  occupant,  whose  possession 
is  not  referable  to  some  law  or  right  conferred  by  virtue  of 
an  instrument  giving  color  of  title,  can  not  by  reason  of 
such  occupancy  prevent  a  peaceable  entry  in  good  faith  by 
one  seeking  to  avail  himself  of  the  privilege  vouchsafed 
by  the  mining  laws. 

The  doctrine  that  by  mere  entry  and  possession  a  right 
may  be  acquired  to  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  any  given 
quantity  of  the  public  mineral  lands,  was  condemned  by 

^Athertonr.  Fowler,  96  U.  S.  513;  Quinby  ?-.  Conlan,  104  U.  S.  421; 
Hosmer  r.  Wallace,  97  U.  S.  575. 
•  Co  well  i\  Lammers,  10  Saw.  246. 
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the  supreme  court  of  California  in  its  earliest  decisions.  If 
such  doctrine  could  be  maintained,  said  that  court, — 
"  It  would  be  fraught  with  the  most  pernicious  and  disas- 
"  trons  consequences.  The  appropriation  of  these  lands  in 
"  large  tracts  for  agricultural  and  gracing  purposes,  and 
"  the  concentration  of  the  mining  interest  in  the  hands  of 
"  a  few  persons,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  mass  of  the  people 
"  of  the  state,  are  some  of  the  evils  which  would  necessarily 
"  result  from  such  a  doctrine."' 

There  is  no  grant  from  the  government  under  the  acts 
of  congress  regulating  the  disposal  of  mineral  lands,  unless 
there  is  a  location  according  to  law  and  the  local  rules  and 
regulations.  Such  a  location  is  a  condition  precedent  to 
the  grant.  Mere  possession,  not  based  upon  a  valid  loca- 
tion, would  uot  prevent  a  valid  location  under  the  law.' 
This  doctrine  is  clearly  established  by  the  supreme  court  of 
the  United  States  in  Belk  v.  Meagher,' affirming  the  decis- 
ion of  the  supreme  court  of  Montana.  In  that  case  Belk 
undertook  to  locate  a  mining  claim.  His  entry  was  peace- 
able, and  he  did  all  that  was  necessary  to  perfect  his 
rights,  if  tlie  premises  had  been  at  the  time  open  for  that 
purpose.  But  at  the  time  of  such  attempted  appropriation 
the  ground  was  covered  by  a  prior,  and,  as  the  court 
found,  a  valid,  subsisting  location.  Subsequently  this 
prior  subsisting  location  lapsed,  and  thereafter  Meagher 
relocated  the  claim,  his  entry  for  that  purpose  being  made 
peaceably  and  witliout  force.  Belk  brought  ejectment, 
and  being  unsuccessful  in  the  territorial  courts,  took  the 
case  on  writ  of  error  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States. 

It  having  been  established  that  when  Belk  made  his 
relocation,  in  December,  1876,  the  claim  of  the  [original 
locators  was  still  subsisting  and  valid,  and  remained  so 
until  January  1,  1877,  the  supreme  court  considered  three 
propositions  of  law  as  necessarily  arising  in  the  case:  — 

'Smltb  V.  Doe,  15  Cnl.  101,  105;  Gillan  t>.  nutchinHon,  laCal.  154. 
'Belk  V.  MeagJier,  3  Mont.  35,  SO. 

'  154  U.  S.  27U.  ;»4. 
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(1)  Whether  Belk's  relocation  was  valid  as  against 
everybody  but  the  original  locators,  his  entry  being  peace- 
able and  without  force ; 

(2)  Whether,  if  Belk's  relocation  was  invalid  when 
made,  it  became  effectual  in  law  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1877,  when  the  original  claims  lapsed  ; 

(3)  Whether,  even  if  the  relocation  of  Belk  was  invalid, 
Meagher  could,  after  the  1st  of  January,  1877,  make  a 
relocation  which  would  give  him,  as  against  Belk,  an  exclu- 
sive right  to  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  the  property, 
the  entry  for  that  purpose  being  made  peaceably  and  with- 
out force. 

All  three  propositions  were  resolved  against  Belk,  the 
court  holding  that  he  had  made  no  such  location  as  prevented 
the  lands  from  being  in  law  vacant,  and  that  others  had 
the  right  to  enter  for  the  purpose  of  taking  them  up,  if  it 
could  be  done  peaceably  and  without  force.  His  possession 
might  have  been  such  as  would  have  enabled  him  to  bring 
an  action  of  trespass  against  one  who  entered  without  any 
color  of  right,  but  it  was  not  enough  to  prevent  an  entry 
peaceably  and  in  good  faith  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a 
right  under  the  acts  of  congress  to  the  exclusive  possession 
and  enjoyment  of  the  property.  This  doctrine  was  held 
not  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  rule  announced  by  the  same 
court  in  Atherton  v.  Fowler,^  cited  in  a  preceding  section, 
wherein  it  was  determined  that  a  right  of  pre-emption 
could  not  be  established  by  a  forcible  intrusion  upon  the 
possession  of  one  who  had  already  settled  upon,  improved, 
and  inclosed  the  property. 

The  controlling  force  of  the  doctrine  of  Belk  v.  Meagher 
has  been  abundantly  recognized  by  the  courts  since  its 
promulgation.' 

»96U.  S.  513. 

'Noyes  v.  Black,  4  Mont.  527;  Hopkins  v.  Noyes,  Id.  550;  Sweet 
V.  Weber,  7  Colo.  443;  Horswell  v.  Ruiz,  67  Cal.  Ill;  Kiissell  v.  Hoyt,  4 
Mont.  412;  Du  Prat  r.  Jainos,  65  Cal.  555;  RusseU  r.  Brossoaii,  Id.  605; 
Garthe  r.  Hart,  73  Cal.  541. 
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A  similar  doctrine  had  been  previously  announced  by 
Judge  Deady,  United  States  district  judge,  in  Oregon,' 
where  a  location  of  mining  ground  in  the  possession  of 
Chinese  was  uphehi,  on  the  theory  that  this  class  of  aliens 
could  acquire  no  rights  by  location,  purchase,  or  occupancy 
upon  the  mineral  lands  of  the  public  domain. 

As  was  said  by  the  supreme  court  of  Montana, — 
"  Possession  within  a  mining  district,  to  be  protected 
"or  to  give  vitality  to  a  title,  must  be  iti  pursuance  of  the 
"  law  and  the  local  rules  and  regulations.  Possession,  in 
"  order  to  be  available,  must  be  properly  supported.  .  .  . 
"  The  mere  naked  possession  of  a  mining  claim  upon  the 
"  public  lands  is  not  sufficient  to  hold  such  claim  against 
"  a  subsequent  location  made  in  pursuance  of  the  law,  and 
"  kept  alive  by  a  compliance  therewith.'" 

The  right  of  possession  comes  only  from  a  valid  location* 
Possession  is  good  as  against  mere  intruders;  but  it  is 
not  good  as  against  one  who  has  complied  with  the  mining 
laws,' 

Several  cases  appear  in  the  reports  which  might  be 
construed  to  be  not  entirely  in  harmony  with  the  rule 
announced,  in  the  foregoing  cases.''  Some  of  them  recog- 
nize the  doctrine  as  to  all  ground  not  covered  by  the  pedis 
possesfio.  Others  do  not  mention  the  element  of  force  as 
entitled  to  controlling  weight  in  determining  the  question. 
In  most  of  these  cases  the  statement  of  facts  upon  which 
the  decisions  are  based  is  very  meager,  and  we  are  there- 
fore unable  to  say  to  what  extent,  if  at  all,  any  of  them 
repudiate  the  doctrine  of  Belk  v.  Meagher.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  if  there  is  any  conflict 
between  the  decisions  here  referred  to  and  the  doctrine 
announced  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  they 
must,  to  the  extent  of  such  conflict,  be  disregarded. 

iCliapninn  v.  Toy  Lung,  •<  Saw.  23. 

'HnpkEnH  v.  Noyea,  4  Mont.  Ii50,  56S. 

■  Hammoiiil  ti.  Fosler,  i  Mon(.  421, 

'Gartheu.  Hart,  7J  Cat.  541,  648. 

'Ellera  v.  Boatman,  3  Utah,  ISOj  Armstrong  v.  Eiower,  ((  Colo.  581; 
Weise  V.  Barker,  7  Colo.  178;  Lebanon  M.  Co.  v.  Con.  Rep.  M.  Co.,  8  Colo. 
380;  Kasou  K,  Barnard,  4  Fed.  702;  Nortli  Noonday  v.  Orient,  U  Saw,  t>07. 
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g  219.  Conclusions.  — We  are  justified  in  deducing  the 
following  general  rules  upon  the  subject  under  discussion : — 

(1)  Actual  possession  of  a  tract  of  public  mineral  land 
is  valid  as  against  a  mere  intruder,  or  one  having  no 
higher  or  better  right  than  the  prior  occupant; 

(2)  No  mining  right  or  title  can  be  initiated  by  a  violent 
or  forcible  invasion  of  another's  actual  occupancy ; 

(3)  If  a  party  goes  upon  the  mineral  lands  of  the  United 
States  and  either  establishes  a  settlement  or  works  thereon 
without  complying  with  the  requirements  of  the  mining 
laws,  and  relies  exclusively  upon  his  possession  or  work, 
a  second  party  who  lociites  peaceably  a  mining  claim  cov- 
ering any  portion  of  the  same  ground,  and  in  all  respects 
complies  with  the  requirements  of  the  mining  laws,  then 
such  second  party  is  entitled  to  the  possession  of  such 
mineral  ground  to  the  extent  of  his  location  as  against  the 
prior  occupant,  who  is,  from  the  time  said  second  party 
has  perfected  his  location  and  complied  with  the  law,  a 
trespasser/ 

The  peaceable  adverse  entry  by  the  locator,  coupled 
with  the  perfection  of  his  location,  operates  in  law  as  an 
ouster  of  the  prior  occupant." 

In  some  of  the  states  laws  are  enacted  protecting  the 
right  of  a  discoverer  upon  the  public  mineral  lands  for 
a  limited  period  of  time,  to  enable  him  to  perfect  his  loca- 
tion. Where  no  such  local  statutes  are  in  force,  according 
to  the  current  of  authority,  by  the  policy  of  the  law  a 
reasonable  time  is  allowed  to  such  discoverer  to  complete 
his  appropriation.  During  such  periods  the  possession  or 
occupation  of  the  discoverer  will  be  protected  as  against 
subsequent  locators.  This  subject  will  be  fully  considered 
in  another  portion  of  this  treatise  and  the  application  of 
the  doctrines  above  enunciated  to  such  cases  will  there  be 
fully  explained. 

*This  is  substantially  tho  charge  to  the   jury   upheld   in  Horswell 
V.  Ruiz,  67Cal.  ill. 

» Belk  V.  Meagher,  3  Mont.  (35,  80. 
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^  223.  Only  citizens,  or  those  who  have  declared  their 
intention  to  become  such,  may  locate  mining  claims.^ 
As  tlie  parauiouut  proprietor  of  its  public  domain,  the 
United  States  has  not  ojily  tlie  right  to  regulate  the  terms 
and  conditions  under  which  it  miiy  be  disposed  of,  but  it 
is  also  its  privilege  to  designate  the  persons  who  may  be 
the  recipient  of  its  bounty,  and  prescribe  the  qualifications 
of  those  why  may  acquire  and  enjoy  permanent  estate^  on 
its  lands.  In  the  exercise  of  this  privilege,  it  has  ordained 
that,— 

"All  valuable  mineral  deposits  in  lands  belonging  to  the 
"  United  States,  both  surveyed  and  unsurveyed,  are  hereby 
"  declared  to  be  free  and  open  to  exploration  and  purchase, 
"  and  the  lands  in  which  they  are  found  to  occupation  and 
"  purchase,  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  those  who 
'"  nave  declared    their   intention    to    become  such,  under 
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• 
"  regulations  prescribed  by  law,  and  according  to  the  local 
"  customs  or  rules  of  miners  in  the  several  mining  districts, 
"  so  far  as  the  same  are  applicable  and  not  inconsistent 
"  with  the  laws  of  the  United  States."  * 

Therefore,  to  lawfully  locate  and  hold  a  mining  claim, 
the  locator  must  be  either  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
or  he  must  have  declared  his  intention  to  become  such 
in  the  manner  provided  by  the  naturalization  laws  of  con- 
gress. As  to  who  may  attack  a  location  made  by  an  alien, 
and  how  it  mav  be  attacked,  will  be  fullv  considered  in 
a  succeeding  section.  We  here  state  simply  the  abstract 
rule  of  law. 

i  224.  Who  are  citizens. —  It  is  hardly  within  the 
legitimate  scope  of  this  treatise  to  exhaustively  discuss  the 
law  of  citizenship.  But  as  introductory  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  law  governing  the  qualifications  of  locators  of 
mining  claims,  and  the  effect  of  alienage  upon  the  validity 
of  titles  during  the  various  stages  of  transmission  from  the 
government,  as  the  primary  source,  to  the  ultimate  grantee, 
we  are  justified  in  presenting  in  general  outline  the  laws 
of  congress  upon  the  subject,  and  the  decisions  of  the  courts 
construing  them  in  cases  arising  under  the  mining  laws. 

The  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  provides  that, — 

"All  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States, 
"  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the 
"  United  States  and  of  the  state  wherein  thev  reside." 

ft 

The  clause  "  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
"  States"  means  completely  subject  to  the  political  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States,  and  owing  them  direct  and 
immediate  allegiance." 

They  may  be  citizens  of  the  United  States  without 
being  citizens  of  any  particular  state.** 

'  Rev.  SUts.,  \  2319. 

2  Elk  V.  Wilkina.  112  V.  S.  94;  Slaughterhouse  Cases.  16  Wall.  36;  Strau- 
der  r.  West  Virginia,  100  U.  S.  303. 

^Slaughterhouse  Cases,  16  Wall.  36;  United  States  r.  Cruikshank,  92 
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Neither  age  nor  sex  is  involved  in  the  definition  of  the 
word  "  citizen. '^  It  therefore  includes  men,  women,  and 
children/  and,  for  certain  purposes,  as  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  observe  later  on,  corporations  organized  under  the 
laws  of  the  several  states.' 

Citizenship  is  either  — 

(1)  By  birth ;  or 

(2)  By  naturalization. 

Citizens  by  birth  are  those  born  within  the  United 
States,  or  in  a  foreign  country,  if  at  the  time  of  their  birth 
their  fathers  were  citizens.' 

There  are  certain  exceptions  to  this  rule  of  natural 
citizenship. 

Children  born  in  the  United  States  of  ambassadors  and 
diplomatic  representatives,  whose  residence,  by  a  fiction 
of  law,  is  regarded  as  a  part  of  their  own  country,  are  not 
citizens.^ 

Indians  born  members  of  any  of  the  Indian  tribes 
within  the  United  States  which  still  hold  their  tribal  rela- 
tions are  not  citizens.  Thev  are  not  citizens,  even  if  thev 
have  separated  themselves  from  their  tribe  and  reside 
among  white  citizens  of  a  state,  but  have  not  been  natural- 
ized, or  taxed,  or  recognized  as  citizens  by  the  United 
States,  or  by  any  of  the  states.'' 

To  become  citizens,  they  must  comply  with  some  treaty 
providing  for  their  naturalization  or  some  statute  author- 
izing individuals  of  special  tribes  to  assume  citizenship  by 
due  j)rocess  of  law.^ 

The  fact  that  the  parents  of  a  child  (Chinese)  born  in 
the  United  States  are  prohibited  from  becoming  citizens 

^  1  Bouvier's  Law  Diet.,  verb,  citizen, 

'^Heejpost,  §220. 

=» Rev.Stats.,  §  1993;  Ludlam  v.  Luaiani,  20  N.  Y.  356;  Oldtownr. Bangor, 
58  Me.  35,3;  State  v.  AdaiiiH,  45  Iowa,  99. 

*In  re  Look  Tin  Sing,  21  Fed.  905. 

sKlk  V.  Wilkins,  112  U.  S.  94. 

<'3  Am.  tt  Eng.  Kncyc.  of  Law,  ji.  245,  note  1. 
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does  not  militate   against   the  citizenship  of   the   child. 
Such  child  is  a  citizen.^ 

Generally  speaking,  citizenship  by  birth  is  the  rule. 
Ordinarily,  a  married  woman  partakes  of  a  husband's 
nationality,'  although  marriage  with  an  alien  produces  no 
dissolution  of  the  native  allegiance  of  the  wife.' 

The  law  recognizes  the  right  of  expatriation;  but 
instances  of  it  are  so  rare  that  the  subject  deserves  no 
attention  here. 

One  not  a  citizen  may  become  such  by  complying  with 
the  provisions  of  the  federal  naturalization  laws.* 

Naturalization  gives  the  alien  all  the  rights  of  a  natural- 
born  citizen.  He  thereby  becomes  capable  of  receiving 
property  by  descent,  whereas,  as  an  alien,  he  might  not  so 
receive  it,  and  of  transmitting  it  in  the  same  way.* 

Ordinarily,  naturalization  is  not  complete  until  the 
lapse  of  a  probationary  period  after  a  preliminary  declara- 
tion of  intention  to  become  a  citizen.  During  this  period, 
between  the  taking  out  of  "first"  and  "second"  papers,  the 
declarant  is  not  considered  as  a  citizen  to  the  extent  that 
he  may  either  exercise  the  elective  franchise  or  hold  oflHce. 
He  is  entitled  to  no  privileges  other  than  those  specially 
vouchsafed  to  him  by  the  law.  In  the  location  of  mining 
claims  he  is  endowed  with  the  full  rights  of  a  citizen,  to 
the  same  extent  as  if  his  naturalization  were  completed  by 
taking  the  final  oath  and  the  issuance  to  him  of  his  final 
papers.  Therefore,  for  all  purposes  within  the  purview  of 
this  treatise,  we  shall  treat  an  alien  who  has  declared  his 
intention  to  become  a  citizen  as  if  he  were  fully  natural- 
ized; and  when  we  employ  the  word  "naturalization,"  it  is 
to  be  understood  as  designating  the  act  which  confers  upon 
the  alien  the  right  to  enjoy,  in  common  with  citizens,  the 
privilege  of  locating  and  purchasing  mining  claims  upon 
the  public  domain. 

>  In  re  Look  Tin  Sing,  21  Fod.  Kep.  905. 

^Wharton  on  Conllict  of  Laws,  ^  IL 

'Shanks  v.  Dnpont,  3  Peters,  242. 

♦  Rev.  Stats.,  g§  2165-2174. 

^Jackson,  ex  dem.  Doran  v.  Green,  7  Wend.  333. 
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§  226.    Minora.— Minora  born  in  the  United  States  are 

citizens,  and  may  locate  mining  claims.  There  18  no 
requirement  in  the  general  mining  laws  that  the  citizen 
shall  be  of  any  particular  age,  To  say  that  minors  are  not 
qualifieil  locators,  is  to  say  that  they  are  not  citizens.  The 
conclusion  is  strengthened  by  the  circumstance  tliat  in 
some  instances  the  statutes  expressly  require  that  the 
citizen  shall  be  of  a  particular  age  before  he  may  acquire 
certain  classes  of  public  lands.  Thus,  in  reference  to  coal 
lands,  the  provision  is,  that  every  person  above  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years  who  ia  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
may  enter  such  lauds.'  A  similar  provision  exists  as  to 
homesteads  under  the  federal  laws."  The  expression  of  a, 
requirement  as  to  age  in  some  instances,  and  the  omission 
of  it  in  others,  is  significant."  It  is  quite  true  that  minors 
may  not  transmit  title  during  infancy  with  the  same  free- 
dom as  adults.  During  this  minority  they  are  incapacitated 
from  entering  into  contracts,  except  with  reference  to  neces- 
saries, and,  generally  speaking,  may  act  only  through 
guardians,  under  the  supervision  of  the  courts.  But  this 
circumstance  does  not  prevent  them  from  acquiring  prop- 
erty.   As  was  said  by  the  supreme  court  of  California, — 

"  Nor  is  there  any  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why  a 
"  minor  may  not  make  a  valid  location.  ...  It  may  be 
"  added  that,  so  far  as  we  know,  it  is  the  practice  in  many 
"  mining  communities  for  minors  to  locate  claims."  * 

The  fact  that  this  is  the  recognized  practice  in  many 
mining  communities  is,  perhaps,  not  of  controlling  weight; 
hut  it  carries  with  it  the  suggestion  that  a  contrary  rule 
would  disturb  many  titles  acquired  in  good  faith,  and  that 
such  rule  should  not  be  invoked  without  the  most  substan- 
tial and  cogent  reasons. 

§  226.    Domestic    corporationa. —  By  domestic  corpo- 
rations, we  mean   those   created  or  organized    under  the 
laws  of  the  several  states  of  the  union,  using  the  term  in 
contradistinction  to  foreign  corporations,  or  those  who  owe 
'  Rev.  StalB.,  i  ^347.  »  Tliompaoii  v.  Spray,  72  Cal.  528. 

'/rf.,  J22S9.  -W.  532. 
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their  existence  to  the  laws  of  foreign  countries.  The  latter 
class  will  receive  attention  when  we  deal  with  the  subject 
of  aliens.  A  corporation  is  a  citizen  of  the  state  which 
created  it.^ 

A  corporation  created  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  a 
state  is  to  be  deemed  a  citizen  within  the  meaning  of  the 
statute  regulating  the  right  to  acquire  public  mineral 
lands,"  and  as  such  is  competent  to  purchase  and  hold  a 
mining  claim.^ 

The  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  has  held  that 
a  corporation  created  under  the  laws  of  the  states  of  the 
union,  all  of  whose  membei^s  are  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
is  competent  to  locate,  or  join  in  the  location,  of  a  mining 
claim  upon  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States  in  like 
manner  as  individual  citizens.^ 

The  italics  in  the  above  quotation  are  ours.  Judge 
Knowles,  speaking  for  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  in  the 
ninth  circuit,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  this  decision,  although  not  so  stated,  is  that 
only  corporations  whose  stockholders  are  citizens  can 
locate  mining  claims.^  We  do  not  think  that  the  supreme 
court  intended  to  lay  particular  stress  upon  the  word  ''all:^ 
If  it  did,  it  went  entirely  beyond  the  exigencies  of  the  case 
under  consideration.  There  w^as  nothing  in  the  facts 
requiring  such  a  ruling.  It  is  probable  that  the  expres- 
sion was  used  unadvisedly,  and  not  with  the  intention  of 
establishing  a  fixed  rule  that  a  corporation  organized  under 
the  laws  of  a  state  could  not  lawfully  acquire  or  hold 
unpatented  mining  claims  if  one  of  its  stockholders  were 
an  alien.  In  the  territories,  under  the  alien  act  of  March 
3,1887,^  aliens  are  prohibited  from  acquiring  real  estate; 

1st.  Louis  V.  Wiggin's  Ferry  Co.,  11  Wall.  423;  Chicago  *fc  N.  W.  R.  R. 
V.  Whitton,  13  Wall.  270;  MuUor  v,  Dows,  94  U.  S.  444. 

2  Rev.  Stats.,  §2319. 

•North  Noonday  M.  Co.  v.  Orient  M.  Co.  6  Saw.  299,  310. 

*McKinley  r.  Wheeler,  130  U.  S.  630;  followed  in  Dahl  i\  Montana 
C.  Co.,  132  U.  S.  204;  Thomas  v.  Chisholni,  13  Colo.  105. 

^  Doe  V,  Waterloo  M.  Co.,  70  Fed.  455. 

«24  Stats,  at  Large,  477. 
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yet  domestic  corporations  may  freel)'  acquire  such  lalidsr 
and  aliens  are  permitted  to  own  and  hold  twenty  per  cent, 
of  the  stock  of  such  domestic  corporations.  Is  it  to  be 
presumed  that  in  the  states  wherein  the  laws  make  no  dis- 
crimination between  aliens  and  citizens,  with  regard  to  the 
acquisition  and  enjoyment  of  landed  estates,  that  the  gov- 
ernment should  insist  that  none  of  the  stock  of  a  domestic 
corporation  holding  or  locating  an  unpatented  mining 
claim  shall  be  held  by  an  alien,  under  penalty  of  being 
refused  a  title  by  patent,  if  sought,  or  of  suSering  esclieat 
after  patent,  should  the  government  see  fit  to  enforce  it? 
Judge  Knowles,  in  the  case  above  referred  to,'  gives  a  logi- 
cal solution  of  the  question.  Where  a  corporation  is  created 
by  the  laws  of  a  state,  the  legal  presumption  is  that  its 
members  are  citizens  of  the  same  state." 

A  suit  may  be  brought  in  the  federal  courts  by  or 
against  a  corporation;  but  in  such  case  it  is  regarded  as  a 
suit  brought  by  or  against  the  stockholders  of  a  corpora- 
tion,  and  for  the  purposes  of  jurisdiction  it  is  mndimvely 
presumed  thut  all  the  stockholders  are  citizens  of  tlie  state 
which  by  its  laws  created  the  corporation." 

In  the  language  of  Judge  Knowles, — 

"  Congress  was  familiar  with  this  rule,  and,  it  seems 
"  probable,  intended  to  establish  a  similar  rule  under  the 
"  mineral  land  act  of  1872." 

This  view  ia  strengthened  by  a  consideration  of  the  sec- 
tion of  the  Revised  Statutes  regulating  the  proof  of  citizen- 
ship in  proceedings  under  the  mining  laws. 

"  Proof  of  citizenship  under  this  chapter  may  consist, 
"  in  the  case  of  an  individual,  of  his  own  affidavit  thereof; 
"  in  the  case  of  an  association  of  persons  unincorporated, 
"  of  the  affidavit  of  their  authorized  agent,  made  on  his 
"  own  knowledge  or  upon  information  and  belief;  and  in 
"  the  case  of  a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of 
"  the  United  States,  or  of  any  state  or  territory  thereof,  by 
"  the  filing  of  their  charter  or  certificate  of  incorporation." 
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Under  this  section,  the  land  department  holds  that  a 
properly  authenticated  certificate  of  incorporation  filed  by 
a  corporation  that  is  applying  for  a  mineral  patent  is  suffi- 
cient proof  of  citizenship/ 

It  is  not  within  the  power  of  the  land  department  to 
determine  whether  such  corporation  is  authorized  under 
its  charter  to  acquire  patent  for  mineral  lands.^ 

Where  a  corporation  is  incompetent  by  its  charter  to 
take  a  title  to  real  estate,  a  conveyance  to  it  is  not  void,  but 
only  voidable,  and  the  sovereign  {i.  e,  the  state  to  which  it 
owes  its  existence)  alone  can  object.  It  is  valid  until 
assailed  in  a  direct  proceeding  for  that  purpose.' 

The  supreme  court  of  Montana  has  held  that  the  fact 
that  an  alien  owns  stock  in  a  corporation  which  has 
acquired  title  to  mining  claims  does  not  disturb  the  title  of 
the  corporation  to  such  claims.* 

If  it  be  true  that  all  of  the  stockholders  of  a  domestic 
corporation  seeking  to  locate  public  mineral  lands  must  be 
citizens,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  ruling  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States,  then  a  properly  authenticated 
certificate  of  such  corporation  is  conclusive  evidence  of 
such  citizenship.^ 

We  think  we  are  justified  in  deducing  the  rule  that 
within  the  states  domestic  corporations  may  locate  and 
hold  mining  claims,  and  that  an  inquiry  as  to  the  citizen- 
ship of  the  stockholders  is  not  permitted,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  such  citizenship  is  conclusively  presumed.  As 
to  the  status  of  such  corporations  in  the  territories,  we  will 
have  occasion  to  investigate  it  in  a  subsequent  section. 

The  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  has  suggested 
the  question  as  to  the  extent  of  ground  which  may  be 
located  by  a  corporation;  that  is,  whether  it  will  be  treated 

'  Rose  Lode  Claim,  22  L.  D.  83;  Silver  King  M.  Co.,  20  L.  D.  116;  Gen. 
Min.  (Jirc,  par.  7(5,  (see  appendix). 

■^  Rose  Lode  Claim,  22  L.  1).  83. 

3 National  Banli  v.  Matthew,  98  U.  S.  621,  628. 

*  Princeton  M.  Co.  v.  First  Nat.  Bank,  7  Mont.  530. 

5  Doe  V,  Waterloo  M.  Co.,  70  Fed.  455;  Ohio  R.  R.  r.  Wheeler,  1  Black, 
280;  Muller  v.  Dows,  94  U.  S.  444. 
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as  one  person,  auci  is  entitled  to  locate  only  to  the  extent 
permitted  to  a  single  individual,  or  otherwise.' 

We  do  not  appreciate  the  embarrassments  of  the  situa- 
tion as  to  lode  claims,  as  no  one  person  or  association  of 
persons  can  locate  by  one  location  in  excess  of  the  statu- 
tory limit  of  fifteen  hundred  by  six  hundred  feet  of  sur- 
face. As  to  placers,  it  might  be  considered  as  an  association 
of  persons,  which  it  is,  and  be  entitled  to  locate  as  such 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  if  it  had  eight  stockholders, 
and  they  usually  have  many  more.  The  suggested  diffi- 
culty could  be  easily  overcome  by  individual  stockholders 
locating  and  transferring  to  the  corporation.  This  is  Uie 
usual  method  adopted. 

g  227.    Citizenship,  how  proved. — Citizenship  may  be 

proved  like  any  other  fact.'  It  is  a  question  for  the  jury.' 
In  proceedings  before  the  land  department,  and  iit 
actions  brought  in  the  local  courts  under  the  sanction  of 
the  Revised  Statutes'  to  determine  the  right  of  possession, 
the  judgment  in  such  actions  being  advisory  to  the  land 
department,  the  law  provides  that  proof  of  citizenship  may 
consist,  in  the  case  of  an  individual,  of  his  own  affidavit 
thereof;  in  the  case  of  an  association  of  persons  unincor- 
porated, by  the  affidavit  of  their  authorized  agent,  made 
on  his  own  knowledge,  or  upon  information  and  belief; 
and  in  the  case  of  a  corporation  organized  uuder  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  state  or  territory  thereof,  by 
the  filing  of  a  certified  copy  of  their  charter  or  certificate 
of  iucorpo ration.'^  However,  proof  by  affidavit  is  not  the 
only  method  of  establishing  citizenship."  It  may  be  estab- 
lished by  any  other  competent  legal  evidence.  In  fact,'in 
the  case  of  naturalized  citizens,  some  of  the  courts  have- 
insisted  that  exemplificatious  of  the  record  of  naturaliza- 

I  MuKliile;  v.  Wlieeler,  131)  tJ.  S.  (i80. 

'Ttinmpsori  v.  Spi-ay,  ti  Cal,  628, 

•Golden  Fleeoe  M.  Co,  v.  Cable  Cons,,  12  Nev.  ai.^, 

'Rer.SWtH.,  |232a. 

'Rbt.SIbIs,,  I  3321;  SorlU  Noonday  M.  Co,  v.  OrieiH  M.  Co.,  0  Saw.  503, 

•TUompsoii  t,  Sprsy,  72  Cal.  628, 
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tion  should  be  produced/  or  its  loss  accounted  for,  and  the 
foundation  laid  for  the  introduction  of  secondary  evidence. 
This  is  not  the  rule  in-  the  land  department,  however, 
which  is  governed  entirely  by  the  provisions  of  the  Revised 
Statutes.^ 

In  all  actions  between  individuals  disconnected  with 
proceedings  to  obtain  title  under  the  federal  mining  laws, 
if  we  may  admit  that  the  question  of  citizenship  could  in 
any  such  action  be  properly  the  subject  of  inquiry, — a 
proposition  we  are  not  prepared  to  concede, — the  rules  of 
evidence  prescribed  by  the  several  states  would  control.  In 
such  cases,  we  do  not  understand  that  an  ex  parte  affidavit 
would  be  admissible.  The  opposing  party  could  not  be 
deprived  of  the  right  to  cross-examine  the  witness  by 
whose  oath  the  fact  of  citizenship  is  sought  to  be  proved. 

It  may  be  here  noted,  although  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  again  refer  to  the  subject,  that  in  proceedings  before  the 
land  department  upon  applications  for  patents  under  the 
mining  laws,  proof  of  citizenship  is  not  required  of  the 
original  locators  or  intermediate  owners,  but  of  the  appli- 
cant for  patent  or  adverse  claimants  only.^ 

It  has  been  said  that  a  presumption  of  citizenship  arises 
from  the  fact  of  residence. 

The  supremo  court  of  Arizona  has  held  that — 

"  It  will  be  presumed  tliat  a  man  being  a  resident  of  the 
"  United  States,  and  who  has  made  a  mining  location,  was 
"  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  .  .  .  wliere  it  appears 
*'  that  he  recorded  at  or  near  the  time,  a  location  notice 
"  reciting  these  facts.  Such  evidence  will  make  out  a  prima 
"/ac/ctitle."^ 

•This  was  on  the  assumption  that  a  location  notice,  when 

.recorded,  is,  by  reason  of  the  law  authorizing  or  requiring 

the  record  J  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  facts  therein  cited, 

J  Wood  V,  Aspen  M.  Co.,  36  Fed.  25. 

*/n  re  John  Moonej',  3  Copp's  L.  O.  68;  Circ.  Instructions,  Aug.  2, 
1876,  Id.  68;  Jd.,  Dec.  10,  1891,  par.  76,  (see  appendix). 

8  Cash  Lode,  1  Copp's  L.  O.  97;  City  Kock  ik  Utah  i-.  Pitts,  Id.  146; 
Wandering  Boy,  2  Copp*s  L.  O.  2. 

^  Jantzen  v,  Arizona  C.  Co.,  20  Pac.  93,  94. 
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following  the  rale  approved  in  Colorado,'  and  other 
states.^ 

lu  the  opinion  of  Judge  Sawyer,  ia  the  class  of  proceed- 
ings provided  for  by  the  Revised  Statutes,'  no  presumptions 
of  fact  should  be  indulged  iu,  but  each  party  must  estab- 
lish his  right  by  evidence.'  These  presumptions,  if  prop- 
erly considered  to  any  extent,  are,  of  course,  disputable. 

After  patent  or  certificate  of  purchase  lias  once  issued, 
however,  the  citizenship  of  the  patentee  is  conclusively 
presumed.  This  presumption  arises  from  the  accepted 
rule  that  the  qualiiications  of  an  applicant  for  patent  are 
necessarily  involved  in  the  inquiry  made  by  the  land 
department,  and  the  patent,  when  issued,  is  a  conclusive 
jidjudication  that  the  patentee  possessed  the  status  of  a 
citizen.' 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that,  as  between  individuals,  the 
question  of  the  alienage  of  a  locator  or  claimant  of  a  min- 
ing claim  can  only  arise  in  the  proceedings  brought  before 
the  land  department  upon  application  for  patent,  or  in 
actions  brought  under  sention  twenty-three  hundred  and 
twenty-six  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  In  all  other  classes  of 
cases,  it  is  not  open  to  question.  We  have  attempted  to 
demonstrate  this  in  a  succeeding  section." 

>Strepey  v.  StKik,  T  Colu.  BU. 

■Flick  V.  Oolit  Hill  M.Ca.,8Moilt.2!)8;  DIUon  u.  Baytlas,  11  Mont.  ITli 
Brady  v.  Husby.  21  Nev.  453:  Garfleld  M.  &  M.  Co.  i:  H»niiner,  6  Mont. 
&3i  Hamnier  v.  Oailield  M.  A  M.  Co.,  130  tl.  8.  291;  Woml  v.  Aspen,  3S 
Fell.  25. 

=  Rev.  Stals.,  |  2320. 

■  Bay  »tBle  S.  M.  Co.  v.  Brown,  10  Snw.  243. 

"JuHLlceM.  Co.  i>.  Le«,21  Colo.  1360,  overruling  tlio  deulHion  oF  the  court 
of  apiiealsiii  llic  Haineonae;  Lee  f.  Justice  M.  Co..  2  Colo,  CI.  App.  112. 

'See,  pnai,  \  L33. 
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Article  II.     Aliens. 

J  231.    Acquisition  of   title  to  un-      §  233.    What  is  tlie  legal  status  of 


patented    mining    claims 
bv  aliens. 

I  232.  The  effect  of  naturalization 
of  an  alien  upon  a  location 
made  by  him  at  a  time 
when  be  occupied  the  sta- 
tus of  an  alien. 


a  title  to  a  mining  claim 
located  and  held  by  an 
alien  who  has  not  declared 
his  intention  to  become  a 
citizen? 

I  §234.    Conclusions. 


g  231.  Acquisition  of  title  to  unpatented  mining 
claims  by  aliens. —  As  we  have  already  seen,  aliens  who 
have  not  declared  their  intention  to  become  citizens  can 
not  lawfully  locate  mining  claims  upon  the  public  mineral 
domain.  But  it  frequently  occurs  that  such  aliens  do  so 
locate  such  claims  and  transmit  the  title  so  acquired 
apparently  the  same  as  if  this  disqualification  did  not 
exist;  and  there  are  innumerable  examples  of  aliens  pur- 
chasing from  citizen  locators,  and  in  turn  transmitting  the 
title  so  acquired  to  others.  These  facts  suggest  the  follow- 
ing inquiries:  — 

(1)  What  is  the  status  of  the  title  to  a  mining  claim 
located  and  held  bv  an  alien? 

(2)  What  estate  may  such  alien  transmit  to  another? 

(3)  What  is  the  effect  of  subsequent  naturalization  upon 
a  location  made  at  a  time  when  the  locator  occupied  the 
status  of  an  alien  ? 

(4)  What  is  the  status  of  the  title  to  a  mining  claim 
located  and  held  jointlv  bv  an  alien  and  a  citizen? 

In  discussing  these  questions  and  others  incidentally 
arising  out  of  tliem,  we  shall  encounter  much  difficulty  in 
arriving  at  the  true  state  of  the  law.  The  supreme  court 
of  the  United  States,  the  final  arbiter  of  these  problems, 
has  cleared  the  atmosphere  to  a  limited  extent,  but  the 
proper  solution  of  some  of  them  remains  in  doubt,  so  far 
as  direct  adjudication  is  concerned.  When  we  review  the 
decisions  of  the  courts  of  last  resort  in  the  several  states, 
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we  find  differences  of  opinion,  diversily  of  views,  and  inhar- 
monious conclusions, 

This  follows  necessarily  from  the  fact  that  the  courts  of 
each  state  act  independently  of  the  courts  of  other  states. 
While  all  are  called  upon  to  construe  tlie  same  laws  in 
controversies  between  individuals  arising  out  of  rights 
asserted  in  public  mineral  lands,  and  to  a  limited  degree 
in  their  several  jurisdictions  are  auxiliary  to  the  land 
department  in  administering  these  laws,  yet  no  one  state 
is  bound  by  the  rules  announced  by  another.  Results 
are  reached  on  independent  lines  of  reaaoniug.  A  rule  of 
interpretation  announced  in  one  state  is  directly  negatived 
in  another;  in  still  another,  the  rule  is  accepted  in  a  modi- 
fied form.  Such  questions  are  essentially  federal  in  their 
nature,  and  will  remain  so  until  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States  finally  decides  them.  But  until  such  ulti- 
mate determination  is  reached,  each  state  is  at  liberty  to 
construe  these  laws  according  to  the  dictates  Of  its  own 
reason  and  judgment.  Hence  the  lack  of  uniformity  in 
the  adjudicated  law.  We  shall  encounter  this  unsatisfac- 
tory state  of  affairs  in  attempting  to  solve  many  of  the 
serious  problems  arising  out  of  the  application  of  these 
laws  to  the  varied  conditions  existing  in  different  sections 
of  the  mining  regions,  and  we  cannot  hojie  in  all  instances 
to  arrive  at  correct  results.  But  where  we  encounter  these 
conflicts  of  opinion  in  courts  of  equal  responsibility  and 
learning,  we  do  not  think  our  duty  to  the  profession  per- 
mits us  to  rest  with  a  mere  statement  of  tlie  conflicting 
cases.  It  will  he  our  endeavor  to  reach  the  correct  rule, 
even  if  in  doing  so  we  are  compelled  to  go  to  the  original 
sources  of  the  law.  We  are  not  permitted  to  arbitrarily 
announce  approval  of  the  decisions  of  one  state  or  the  dis- 
approval of  those  of  another.  This  would  not  add  to  the 
weight  of  the  decision  which  meets  with  our  concurrence, 
nor  detract  from  the  .value  of  the  one  with  which  we 
disagree;  and  unless  we  are  able  to  found  our  judgment  in 
logical  reasoning,  our  conclusions  will  be  of  no  moment, 
With  these  preliminary  su^estions,  we  proceed  with  our 
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investigations,  subdividing  the  questions  involved  into 
different  elements,  for  the  purpose  of  convenient  treatment, 
without  regard  to  the  order  in  which  we  have  heretofore 
suggested  the  inquiries  involved. 

g  232.  The  effect  of  naturalization  of  an  alien  upon 
a  location  made  by  him  at  a  time  when  he  occupied  the 
status  of  an  alien. —  Let  us  first  consider  what  effect  the 
act  of  naturalization  has  upon  the  estate,  if  any,  acquired 
by  an  alien  by  virtue  of  a  discovery  and  ^location  of  public 
mineral  lands,  in  all  respects  valid,  except  as  affected  by 
the  alienage  of  the  locator.  Let  us  examine  the  adjudi- 
cated cases  on  this  and  analagous  subjects,  commencing 
with  the  rulings  of  the  land  department.  We  note  the 
decisions  of  the  executive  department,  arranged  in  chron- 
ological order :  — 

"Naturalization  has  a  retroactive  effect,  so  as  to  be 
"  deemed  a  waiver  of  all  liability  to  forfeiture  and  a  con- 
"  firmation  of  the  alien's  former  title."  ^ 

"  A  foreigner  may  make  a  mining  location  and  dispose 
"  of  it,  providing  he  becomes  a  citizen  before  disposing  of 
"  the  mine."" 

"  Naturalization  has  a  retroactive  effect,  so  as  to  be 
"deemed  a  waiver  of  all  liability  to  forfeiture  and  a  con- 
"  firmation  of  his  former  title."' 

An  alien  having  made  a  homestead  entry,  and  subse- 
quently filed  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen,  it  is  held 
that,  in  the  absence  of  an  adverse  claim,  the  alienage  at 
the  time  of  entry  will  not  defeat  the  right  of  purchase."* 

An  alien  can  acquire  no  right  to  public  land  before 
filing  a  declaration  of  intention  to  become  a  citizen,  and 
his  subsequent  qualification  will  not  relate  back  so  as  to 
defeat  an  intervening  right.^ 

'Cash  Ix)de,  1  Copp's  L.  O.  97. 
'Ketnpton  Minot  Id.  178. 
3/n  re  Wm.  S.  Wood,  3  Copp»s  L.  O.  69. 
♦Ole  Krogstad,  4  L.  D.  564. 

*Titamoro  v.  S.  P.  R.  R.,  10  L.  D.  463.     This  was  the  case  of  a  pre- 
emption filing  within  railroad  indemnity  limits.  v 


THE  EFFSCT  OP  VATDBALIZATION. 


Ill  the  case  of  Wulff  v.  Manuel,'  Judge  De  Witt,  speak- 
ing for  the  supreme  court  of  Montana,  in  an  able  opinion, 
took  the  extreme  view  that  an  alien  could  not  take  title  by 
purchase  fBom  a  citizen  locator,  and  therefore  the  subse- 
quent naturalization  (during  a  trial  involving  the  alien's 
right  to  a  patent  in  a  suit  upon  an  adverse  claim)  could  not 
r&troact  in  favor  of  such  alien.  We  shall  have  occasion  to 
refer  particularly  to  this  case  and  the  reasoning  of  the  dis- 
tinguished judge  when  dealing  with  the  nature  of  the  title 
acquired  and  held  by  an  alien  locaiot:  Undoubtedly,  enter- 
taining these  views  in  the  case  of  a  purchase  by  an  alien 
from  a  citizen  locator,  the  supreme  court  of  Montana  would 
have  announced  in  the  hypothetical  case  uuder  considera- 
tion that  naturalization  could  not  retroacL  in  favor  of  an 
alien  locator. 

The  supreme  court  of  New  York  has  held  that  natural- 
ization gives  the  alien  all  the  rights  of  a  natural-born  citi- 
zen ;  he  thereby  becomes  capable  of  receiving  property  by 
descent,  and  of  transmitting  it  in  the  same  way.  It  also  has 
a  retroactive  operation,  and  lands  purchased  by  an  alien  who 
is  afterwards  naturalized  inay  be  held  by  him  and  trans- 
mitted by  him  in  the  same  manner  as  lands  acquired  after 
naturalization.^ 

The  same  rule  is  recognized  in  Alabama.' 

Judge  Hallett  announced  his  views  that,  in  the  absence 
of  any  intervening  rights,  upon  declaring  his  intention  to 
become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  an  alien  locator  may 
have  the  advantage  of  work  previously  done  and  of  a  rec- 
ord previously  made  by  him  in  locating  a  mining  claim  on 
the  ])ublic  mineral  lands.' 

And  the  late  Judge  Sawyer  held  that  if  a  locator,  even 
though  not  a  citizen,  performed  all  the  acts  necessary  to 
make  a  valiil  location,  and  did  the  work  necessary  to  keep 
his  claim  good  had  he  been  a  citizen,  until  he  convoys  to  a 

'9  Mont.  279. 

'JnckMon  CI  dein.  Doran  v.  Green,  7  Wend.  333. 

>  Harvey  o.  State,  iO  Ala.  BSU. 

'  Crieaiis  M.  A.  M.  Co.  i*.  Colo.  L.  «  M.  Co.,  IS  Fed.  78. 
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citizen,  such  citizen  grantee,  taking  possession  and  control, 
keeping  up  the  monuments  and  markings,  and  performing 
the  necessary  conditions  to  keep  the  claim  good,  acquires 
a  good  and  valid  right  to  the  claim  as  against  those  assert- 
ing rights  subsequent  to  such  conveyance.* 

The  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  has  frequently 
held  that  if  an  alien  holding  under  a  purchase  becomes  a 
citizen  before  "  oflSce  found,"  that  the  act  of  naturalization 
retroacts  to  the  original  acquirement  of  title,  and  perfects 
the  title  in  the  alien/ 

In  accordance  with  this  doctrine,  that  tribunal  has  held, 
reversing  the  supreme  court  of  Montana,  that  in  the  case 
of  a  purchase  by  an  alien  from  a  qualified  locator,  the  sub- 
sequent naturalization  retroacted  in  his  favor,  removed  the 
infirmity,  and  entitled  him  to  a  patent.^  The  case  in 
which  this  rule  was  established  involved  the  right  to  a 
patent,  the  action  being  instituted  under  section  twenty- 
three  hundred  and  twenty-six  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  in 
which  form  of  action  citizenship  of  the  applicant  for  pat- 
ent was  necessarilv  involved. 

As  to  the  effect  of  subsequent  naturalization  upon  the 
title  of  an  original  alien  locator,  while  the  interest  acquired 
by  such  location  remains  in  the  alien,  the  supreme  court 
has  as  vet  not  determined. 

ft/ 

We  will  reserve  the  conclusions  to  be  deduced  from  the 
foregoing  review  of  authorities  until  we  shall  have  dis- 
cussed other  important  questions  arising  out  of  the  alien- 
age of  locators  or  purchasers  from  citizens.  Almost  all 
these  problems  are  intimately  blended,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
isolate  them  or  treat  them  independently.  Our  conclusions 
will  be  found  grouped  in  section  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
four. 

»  North  Noonday  M.  Co.  v.  Orient  M.  Co.,  6  Saw.  299,  315. 

'Wnlff  V.  Manuel,  9  Mont.  279,  (citing;  Ostonnan  v.  Baldwin,  6  Wall. 
122;  Craij?  r.  Radford,  3  Wheat.  594;  Fairfax  r.  Hunter,  7  Cranch,  «07; 
Governeur  v.  Robertson,  11  Wheat.  322). 

'Manuel  v,  WuUr,  152  U.  S.  505. 
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§  233.  What  is  the  legal  status  of  a  title  to  a  nin- 
iog  claim  located  and  held  by  an  alien  who  has  not 
declared  his  intention   to   become  a  citizen?  —  In   the 

liancls  fjf  a  citizen  lociitor,  the  estate  acquired  Ijy  a  perfected 
valid  location  is  propeny  in  ttie  highest  sense  of  the  term  ; 
it  may  be  conveyed,  mortgaged,  taxed,  sold  on  execution, 
is  descendible  to  heirs,  and  may  be  the  subject  of  devise. 
It  is  an  estate  acquired  by  purchase.  Washburn,  in  his 
treatise  on  real  property,  says:  — 

"  In  one  thing  all  writers  agree,  and  that  is,  in  consid- 
"  ering  that  there  are  two  modes  only,  regarded  as  classes, 
"  of  acquiring  title  to  land  —  namely,  descent  and  parchase, — 
'■  purchase  incUiding  every  mode  of  acquisition  known  to 
"  the  law,  except  that  by  which  an  heir  on  the  death  of  an 
"  ancestor  becomes  substituted  in  his  place  aa  owner  by  the 
"  act  of  the  law."  ' 

"  Purchase  [said  Lord  Coke]  includes  every  other  method 
"  of  coming  to  an  estate  but  merely  that  by  an  inheritance, 
"  wherein  the  title  is  vested  in  a  person,  not  by  his  own  act 
"  or  agreement,  but  by  single  operation  of  law."- 

Purchase  deuotes  any  means  of  acquiring  an  estate  out 
of  the  common  course  of  inheritance.' 

"  Certainly,  [said  the  supreme  eonrt  of  Montana,]  no  one 
"  would  contend  that  when  a  person  locates  mining  ground 
"  he  acquires  a  right  to  the  same  by  de.scent.  lie  must 
"  acquire  it,  then,  by  purchase."' 

But  the  same  court  held  in  a  case  where  an  alien  pur- 
chaser from  a  citizen  locator  was  endeavoring  to  obtain 
a  patent  (having  been  naturalized  during  the  trial  and 
prior  to  judgment),  that  the  parallel  of  the  alien  heir 
claiming  by  descent  and  the  alien  miner  claiming  under 
the  mining  laws  was  complete  as  to  the  principle  under 
consideration,  and  that  such  alien  was  not  entitled  to  hold 
I  the  estate  purchased.     In    fact,   he   took   nothing.*     This 
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doctrine,  however,  was  denied  by  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States.* 

An  estate  cast  by  descent  upon  one  having  inheritable 
blood  might  certainly  be  conveyed  by  purchase  to  an  alien, 
who  might  hold  until  office  found.  Why  should  not  the 
estate  acquired  by  an  alien  from  a  citizen  locator  by  pur- 
chase be  subject  to  the  same  rule? 

Nothing  is  better  settled  under  the  common  law  than 
that  an  alien  could  take  by  purchase  and  hold  until  de- 
prived of  his  estate  by  action  of  the  sovereign,  in  proceed- 
ings called  "  inquest  of  office."" 

Said  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States:  — 

"  By  the  common  law  an  alien  can  not  acquire  real 
"  property  by  operation  of  law,  but  may  take  it  by  act  of 
"  the  grantor  and  hold  it  until  office  found;  that  is,  until 
"  the  fact  of  alienage  is  authoritatively  established  by  a 
"  public  officer,  upon  an  inquest  held  at  the  instance  of  the 
"government.  The  proceedings  which  contain  the  finding 
"  of  the  fact  upon  the  inquest  of  the  officef  is  technically 
"  designated  in  the  books  of  law  as  *  office  found.'  It 
"  removes  the  fact  upon  which  the  law  divests  the  estate 
**  and  transfers  it  to  the  government  from  the  region  of 
"  uncertaintv,  and  makes  it  a  matter  of  record.  It  was 
"  devised,  according  to  the  old  law-writers,  as  an  authentic 
"  means  to  give  the  king  his  right  by  solemn  matter  of 
"  record,  without  which  he,  in  general,  could  neither  take 
**  nor  part  with  anything;  for  it  was  deemed  a  part  of  the 
"  liberties  of  England,  and  greatly  for  the  safety  of  the 
*'  subject,  that  the  king  may  not  enter  upon  or  seize  any 
"  man's  possession  upon  bare  surmises  without  tlie  interven- 
**  tion  of  a  jury.  By  the  civil  law  some  proceedings  equiv- 
*•  alent  in  its  substantive  features  was  also  essential  to  take 
"  the  fact  of  alienage  from  being  a  matter  of  mere  surmise 
"and  conjecture  and  to  make  it  a  matter  of  record.  Such 
"  a  proceeding  Wcis  usually  had  before  the  local  magistrate 
"  or  council,  and  might  be  taken  at  the  instance  of  the  gov- 
"  ernment  or  upon  the  denouncement  of  a  private  citizen." ' 

» Manuel  r.  Wiilff,  152  U.  S.  .W). 

'Taylor  r.  Benham,  5  How.  2-33;  Fairfax  r.  Hunter,  7  Cranch,  603,  618;  2 
Kent*8  Com.  54;  1  Washburn  on  Real  Property-,  49:  People  r.  Folsoin,  5 
Cal.  373;  Territory  r.  Lee,  2  Mont.  124,  129;  Kacouillat  r.  Sansevain,  32  Cal. 
376;  De  Merle  r.  Matthews,  26  Cal.  4.'>a. 

'Philipps  V.  Moore,  100  U.  S.  208,  212. 
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Said  t)ie  same  court,  in  a  previous  case,  speaking  through  i 
Justice  Johnson: — 

"That  an  alien  can  take  by  deed  and  can  hold  until 
"  office  found,  must  now  be  regarded  as  a  positive  rule  of 
"  law,  so  well  established  that  the  reason  of  the  rule  is  little 
"  more  than  a  subject  for  the  antiquary.  It,  no  doubt, 
"  owes  its  present  authority,  if  not  its  origin,  to  a  regard 
"  to  the  peace  of  society  and  a  desire  to  protect  tlie  indi- 
"  vidual  from  arbitrary  aggression.  .  .  ,  But  there  ia 
"  one  reason  assigned  by  a  very  judicious  compiler  which 
"  for  its  good  sense  and  applicability  to  the  nature  of  our 
"  government  makes  it  proper  to  introduce  it  here.  I  copy 
"it  from  Bacon.  'Every  person,'  says  he, 'is  supposed  a 
"  '  natural-born  subject  that  is  resident  in  the  kingdom  and 
"  '  that  owes  a  local  allegiance  to  the  king  till  the  contrary 
"'be  found  by  office.'  This  reason,  it  will  be  perceived, 
"  applies  with  double  force  to  the  resident  who  has  acquired 
"  of  the  sovereign  himself,  whether  by  purchase  or  by  favor, 
"  a  grant  of  freehold." ' 

If  the  government  can,  by  direct  conveyance  to  an  alien, 
vest  in  him  a  title  to  the  absolute  fee  without  doing  a  vain 
thing,  why  may  not  an  alien  acquire  a  more  limited  estate, 
subject  to  an  inquiry  as  to  his  qualifications,  when  he  seeks 
a  conveyance  of  the  ultimate  fee? 

In  Governeur's  Heirs  v.  Robertson,^  from  which  we  have 
heretofore  quoted,  the  grant  in  question  was  by  the  com- 
monwealth of  Virginia  to  Brantz,  an  alien,  his  title  being 
assailed  by  a  subsequent  grantee  from  the  same  common- 
wealth. The  question  argued  and  intended  to  be  exclu- 
sively presented  was  whether  a  patent  for  land  to  an  alien 
was  not  an  absolute  nullity.  It  was  there  said  that  the 
king  is  a  competent  grantor  in  all  cases  in  which  an  indi- 
vidual may  grant,  and  any  person  in  esse  and  not  dciUler 
mortuus  is  a  competent  grantee./efucs  covcH,  infants,  aliens, 
persons  attainted  of  treason  or  felony,  and  many  others 
are  expressly  enumerated  as  competent  grantees. 

In  cases  of  alien  locators,  the  objection  suggests  itself 
that  the  government  does  not  gmnt;  there  is  no  act  done 

'Doe£c  dtm.  Governeur's  Heirs  v.  Robertson,  II  Wheat.  33a. 

Ml  Wliekt.  332,  35.5. 
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or  performed  by  it  prior  to  the  issuance  of  a  patent.  The 
alien  accepts  an  invitation  which  was  not  extended  to  him, 
but  was  exclusively  confined  to  others,  and  attempts  by  his 
own  act  to  create  the  relationship  of  grantor  and  grantee. 

The  reply  to  this  is:  A  citizen  obtains  the  grant  by  his 
own  act;  that  is,  by  complying  with  the  provisions  of  the 
law  laid  down  by  the  paramount  proprietor.  The  lands 
are  the  property  of  the  government.  It  alone  has  the 
power  to  object  and  inquire  into  the  qualifications  of  the 
locator.  "  With  a  regard  to  the  peace  of  society  and  a 
"  desire  to  protect  the  individual  from  arbitrary  aggres- 
"  sion,"  the  government  reserves  to  itself  the  right  to 
inquire  into  these  qualifications.  For  this  purpose,  at 
least,  the  presumption  indulged  in  by  Bacon,  quoted  by  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States  (supra),  "  that  every 
"  person  is  supposed  a  natural-born  subject  that  is  resident 
"  in  the  kingdom  and  that  owes  allegiance  to  the  king,  till 
"  the  contrary  be  found  by  office,"  as  well  as  those  men- 
tioned in  a  preceding  section,^  may  be  invoked  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preserving  the  estate  from  invasion,  "  upon  base 
"  surmises  without  the  intervention  of  a  jury." 

It  has  been  authoritatively  determined  by  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States,  that  the  estate  created  by  a 
perfected  mining  location  and  transferred  to  an  alien  is  not 
analagous  to  an  estate  created  by  descent ;  in  other  words, 
that  it  is  not  an  estate  created  by  operation  of  law." 

We  think  we  are  justified  in  asserting  that  the  follow- 
ing principles  have  been  established  by  the  weight  of 
authority:  — 

(1)  That  a  location  made  by  an  alien,  if  otherwise  valid^ 
creates  in  him  an  estate  which  can  bo  divested  onlv  at  the 
instigation  of  the  government  in  a  proceeding  to  which  it 
is  either  directly  or  indirectly  a  party; 

(2)  That  such  estate  when  vested  in  a  citizen  is  as  com- 
plete as  if  originally  acquired  by  him  by  location,  and  no 
one,  not  even  the  government,  can  assail  his  title. 

'See,  ante,  I  227.  « Manuel  r.  Wulff,  152  U.  S.  505. 
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While  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  was 
extremely  guarded  in  its  decision  in  Manuel  v.  Wulff 
(supra),  and  avoided  any  intimation  that  a  transfer  from 
an  alien  locator  to  an  alien  would  be  considered  as  vesting 
any  ratate,  yet  its  use  of  the  term  "  qualified  locator  "  was 
simply  a  statement  of  the  fact  in  that  particular  case,  as 
there  was  no  controversy  over  the  qualification  of  the 
locator.  He  was  an  admitted  citizen.  It  was  not  necessary, 
nor  did  the  court  propose,  inferential Ij-  or  otherwise,  to  rule 
upon  a  state  of  facts  not  before  it. 

But  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  of  the  eighth  circuit 
has  distinctly  held,  in  a  case  where  an  alien  was  one  of  the 
locators,  that  mining  rights  acquired  by  3uch  alien  by  his 
location  constitute  no  exception  to  the  general  rule,  that 
the  right  to  defeat  a  title  on  the  ground  of  alienage  is 
reserved  to  the  government  alone.' 

And  Judge  James  H.  Beatty,  in  a  recent  ease  tried  before 
him  as  circuit  judge,  ninth  circuit,  thus  charged  the  jury 
in  an  action  of  trespass:  — 

"As  a  general  rule,  it  is  true  that  citizens  only  of  the 
"United  States  can  locate  mining  claims;  but  it  has  been 
"  held  by  the  supreme  court,^  which  is,  of  course,  our  guide, 
"that  this  is  a  question  that  can  be  asserted  or  claimed 
"only  by  the  government.  In  a  contest  between  indi- 
"  viduals,  as  in  this  case,  which  is  an  action  of  ejectment, 
"that  question  does  not  arise;  but  when  a  party  applies 
"  for  a  patent,  the  government  is  interested,  and  in  a  case 
"of  that  kind  the  citizenship  of  the  parties  must  be  shown 
"  before  the  party  would  be  entitled  to  a  patent.  But  this 
"  is  not  an  action  for  a  patent.  It  is  an  action  of  ejectment 
"for  the  possession  of  that  ground, land  I  instruct  in  tliis 
"case  that  that  question  can  not  be  considered.  It  is  only 
"  for  the  government  to  make  tliat  objection  on  the  ground 
"of  non-citizenship,"" 

In  the  case  of  Grcesus  M.  &  M.  Co.  v.  Colorado  L.  &  M, 
Co.'  it  was  contended  that  any  one,  citizen  or  alien,  might 
'  Bluings  V.  Aspen  M,  Co.,  61  Fed.  33B,  Ml ;  B.  C,  on  rebenrlug,  5ii  Fed. 
}. 

>  We  Infer  that  the  case  of  Nfanuel  n.  Wiilff.  152  U.  S.  505,  ia  rererred  to. 
'Little  Kmlly  M.  &  M,  Co.  ».  Couoli  (unreported). 
'IBFeii.  78. 
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make  a  location,  and  the  competency  of  the  latter  can  not 
be  questioned  except  by  the  government;  that  a  location 
made  by  an  alien  who  had  not  declared  his  intention  to 
become  a  citizen  should  be  maintained  until  the  govern- 
ment avoids  it. 

But  Judge  Hallett  declined  to  pass  upon  the  question, 
as  the  alien  locator  had  become  naturalized  prior  to  the 
acquisition  of  any  intervening  rights. 

When  we  come  to  analyze  the  decisions  of  other  tribu- 
nals in  the  quest  of  apt  analogies,  we  find  much  conflict  of 
opinion.     We  deem  it  important  to  review  them. 

Judge  Sawyer,  in  the  ninth  circuit  court,  held  that  if  a 
citizen  and  an  alien  jointly  locate  a  claim,  not  exceeding 
the  amount  of  ground  allowed  by  law  to  one  locator,  such 
location  is  valid  as  to  the  citizen,  and  a  conveyance  from 
both  of  such  locators  to  a  citizen  gives  a  valid  title.* 

The  supreme  court  of  Nevada  has  intimated  that  a 
mining  claim  located  by  an  alien  might  bo  relocated  and 
held  by  a  citizen.^ 

The  same  court  also  announced  that  an  alien  should  be 
protected  in  the  possession  of  the  public  lands  the  same  as  a 
citizen;'  but,  in  the  light  of  its  other  rulings,  there  is  but 
little  doubt  that  it  entertained  the  view  that  a  location  made 
by  an  alien  was  not  protected  from  a  peaceful  entry  by  a 
citizen  for  the  purpose  of  relocating,  and  that  such  relocation 
would  connect  the  relocator  with  the  government  title. 

That  an  alien  may  purchase  an  unpatented  mining 
claim,  and  has  full  and  complete  right  to  convey  the  same, 
his  estate  being  valid  against  every  person  but  the  govern- 
ment, has  been  determined  in  several  of  the  states.* 

A  contrary  rule  was  at  one  time  asserted  by  the  supreme 
court  of  Montana,  that  court  holding  that  a  possessory  title 
of  mineral  land,  founded  on  a  valid  location,  and  held  bv 

» North  Noonday  M.  Co.  v.  Orient  M.  Co.,  6  Saw.  29<J. 
'Golden  Fleece  G.  &  8.  M.  Co.  r.  Cable  Cons.,  12  Nev.  313. 
'Courtnay  v.  Turner,  12  Nov.  345. 

*  Ferguson  v.  Neville,  01  Cal.  356;  Gorman  v,  Alexander,  2  S.  Dak.  557; 
Territory  v.  Lee,  2  Mont.  124. 
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compIinDce  with  local  mining  laws  maybe  transferred  from 
one  to  another,  so  long  as  it  does  not  pass  into  the  hands  of 
one  iucapabla  of  acquiring  complete  title,  in  which  latter 
case  the  grant  reverts  to  the  government,  and  the  land 
becomes  subject  to  relocation.' 

But  the  doctrine  of  this  case  was  denied  by  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States.^ 

In  a  case  where  alien  Chinese  were  in  possession  of  public 
mineral  lands  in  Oregon,  Judge  Deady  issued  an  injunction, 
at  the  suit  of  citizens  who  had  located  such  lands  while  in 
the  occupancy  of  the  Chinese;  but  it  does  not  appear  from 
the  report  of  the  case  that  the  Chinese  claimed  to  be  in 
possession  under  any  location  made  by  them  or  others 
through  whom  they  entered.  In  addition,  some  stress  was 
laid  upon  the  inhibition  of  the  constitution  of  that  state, 
that  "  No  Chinaman  not  a  resident  of  the  state  at  the  adop- 
"  tion  of  this  constitution  shall  ever  hold  any  real  estate  or 
"  mining  claim,  or  work  any  mining  claim  therein." 

In  California,  the  question  is  incidentally  discussed  in 
several  cases,  brought  under  the  provisions  of  section 
twenty-three  hundred  and  twenty-six  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, to  determine  a  right  to  a  patent.  We  quote  from  the 
opinion  of  that  court:  — 

"  It  would  seem  to  follow  that  as  the  right  to  possession 
and  the  right  to  a  patent  are  made  to  depend  upon  citizen- 
"  ship,  the  complaint  which  forms  the  basis  upon  which 
"  these  rights  are  supported  should  show  the  plaintiffs  to 
possess  those  qualifications  without  which  the  judgment 
they  seek  and  the  consequences  to  flow  from  tliat  judg- 
ment cannot  be  reached.    Where  a  right  is  conferred  upon 
a  particular  class  of  persons,  or  by  reason  of  possessing 
some  special  qualification  or  status,  he  who  claims  such  a 
right  must  show  himself  to  belong  tp  the  class  designated 
or  to  possess  the  qualification   prescribed  or  the  status 
mentioned  as  the  basis  of  the  right." 
But  the  court  was  careful  to  add:  — 
"  We  must  not  be  understood  as  holding  that  in  all  actions 
■'  in  relation  to  mining  claims  it  is  necessary  for  plaintitfs 

'Tibbltlat'.  Ah  Tong,  1  Mont.  538,     'Manuel  n.  Wiilir,  152  U.S.  505. 
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*'  to  aver  citizenship.  We  are  discussing  the  requirements 
"  of  a  complaint  in  the  special  case  provided  by  the  act 
"  of  congress  to  determine  the  right  of  possession  of  a 
"mining  claim  under  the  laws  of  congress,  in  which  the 
**  successful  partj^  becomes  entitled  on  the  judgment-roll 
"  to  apply  for  patent  —  a  case  in  which  the  parties  must 
"  connect  themselves  with  the  title  of  the  government,  and 
*'  show  compliance  with  the  acts  of  congress,  and  our  con- 
"  elusions  are  limited  to  such  action." ' 

The  action  provided  for  by  section  twenty-three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  of  the  Revised  Statutes  is  undoubt- 
edly equivalent  in  its  legal  effect  to  "  inquest  of  office.'^ 
Each  party  is  called  upon  to  establish  his  qualifications  to 
receive  patent,  and  the  question  of  citizenship  is  a  material 
one.  In  this  class  of  actions,  the  courts  have  generally 
insisted  that  citizenship  of  the  litigating  parties  must  be 
alleged,  and,  of  course,  proved." 

In  ordinary  actions,  some  courts  hold  that  this  is 
not  necessary.'  Others  hold  that  in  all  classes  of  actions 
such  citizenship  must  be  averred.**  Still  others  dispense 
with  the  necessity  of  alleging,  but  insist  upon  its  being 
proved.* 

The  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  has  decided 
that  an  objection  to  the  alienage  of  a  locator  can  not  be 
taken  for  the  first  time  in  the  appellate  court.®  As  this 
was  a  suit  upon  an  adverse  claim,  citizenship  should  have 
been  alleged  in  the  pleadings. 

Judge  Sawyer  has  decided  that  the  citizenship  of  a 
locator  through   whom  a  party  litigant  claimed  must  be 

*Lee  Doon  v.  Tesh,  on  reliearinp  in  bank,  68  Cal.  43.  For  opinion 
rendered  by  department,  see  t)  Pac.  97. 

'Jackson  v.  Dines,  i;^  Colo.  90;  McP'oters  v.  Pierson,  15  Colo.  201;  Lee 
Doon  V.  Tesli,  08  Cal.  43;  Keeler  v.  Trueinan,  15  Colo.  143;  Rosenthal 
V.  Ives,  2  Idaiio,  244. 

SMcFeters  t\  Pierson,  15  Colo.  201;  Lee  Doon  v.  Tesh,  68  Cal.  43; 
Thompson  v.  Spray,  72  Cal.  528;  Moritz  v,  Lavelle,  77  Cal.  10. 

*  Bohanon  v,  Howe,  2  Idaho,  417;  Ducie  v.  Ford,  8  Mont.  233. 

6  Altoona  Q.  M.  Co.  r.  Integral  Q.  M.  Co.,  45  Pac.  1047  (Cal.). 

•O'Reilly  v.  Campbell,  116  U.  S.  418.  See,  also,  Jackson  v.  Dines,  la 
Colo.  90. 
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shown  ill  an  action  of  trespass; '  and  this  rule  was  followed 
by  the  supreme  court  of  the  state  of  California." 

g  234.  Conclusions. —  Out  of  the  chorus  of  discordant 
sounds  it  is  ditticult  to  evolve  harmony. 

We  think,  however,  that,  considering  the  underlying 
principles  which  should  govern  the  construction  and 
administration  of  the  law,  the  weight  of  authority,  as  well 
as  motives  of  public  policy,  we  are  justified  in  deducing 
the  following  conclusions  on  the  subject  of  alieaage  as 
affecting  titles  to  unpatented  mining  claims  on  the  public 
domain: — 

(1)  An  alien  may  locate  or  purchase  a  mining  claim, 
and  until  "  inquest  of  office  "  may  hold  and  dispose  of  the 
same  in  like  manner  as  a  citizen; 

(2)  Proceedings  to  obtain  patents  are  in  the  nature  of 
"  inquest  of  office,"  and  in  such  proceedings  citizenship  is 
a  necessary  and  material  fact  to  be  alleged  and  proved; 

(3)  In  all  other  classes  of  actions  between  individuals 
with  winch  tlie  government  has  no  concern,  citizenship  is 
not  a  fact  in  issue;  it  need  be  neither  alleged  nor  proved; 

(4)  Naturalization  of  an  alien  at  any  time  subsequent 
to  either  location  or  purchase  is  retroactive  and  enables 
him  to  proceed  to  patent.  The  antecedent  bar  to  patent 
by  reason  of  his  alienage  is  removed. 

These  conclusions  are  not  altogether  palatable,  but  we 
consider  that  they  are  forced  upon  us  by  the  logic  of  the 
law. 

There  is  only  one  limitation  upon  these  conclusions 
which  may  be  plausibly  asserted,  and  that  is  tUis:  A 
qualified  locator  may  relocate  a  claim  in  the  possession  of 
an  alien  who  has  not  declared  his  intention  to  become  a 
citizen,  if  such  relocation  may  be  made  without  force  or 
violence  and  prior  to  the  naturalization  of  the  alien,  as  the 

'  North  Noonday  M,  Co.  v.  Orieot  M.  Co.,  0  Saw.  299. 
"Anthony  v.  JlUson,  83  Cal.  290;  AlWiona  Q.  M.  Cti.  v.  Integral  Q.  M. 
Co.,  45  Pao.  (Cal.)  10i7. 
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*'  to  aver  citizenship.  We  are  discussing  the  requirements 
"  of  a  complaint  in  the  special  case  provided  by  the  act 
"of  congress  to  determine  the  right  of  possession  of  a 
"  mining  claim  under  the  laws  of  congress,  in  which  the 
'*  successful  partj''  becomes  entitled  on  the  judgment-roll 
**  to  apply  for  patent  —  a  case  in  which  the  parties  must 
"  connect  themselves  with  the  title  of  the  government,  and 
**  show  compliance  with  the  acts  of  congress,  and  our  con- 
"  elusions  are  limited  to  such  action." ' 

The  action  provided  for  by  section  twenty-three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  of  the  Revised  Statutes  is  undoubt- 
edly equivalent  in  its  legal  effect  to  "  inquest  of  office.'^ 
Each  party  is  called  upon  to  establish  his  qualifications  to 
receive  patent,  and  the  question  of  citizenship  is  a  material 
one.  In  this  class  of  actions,  the  courts  have  generally 
insisted  that  citizenship  of  the  litigating  parties  must  be 
alleged,  and,  of  course,  proved.^ 

In  ordinary  actions,  ,some  courts  hold  that  this  is 
not  necessary.^  Others  hold  that  in  all  classes  of  actions 
such  citizenship  must  be  averred."*  Still  others  dispense 
with  the  necessity  of  alleging,  but  insist  upon  its  being 
proved.'"^ 

The  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  has  decided 
that  an  objection  to  the  alienage  of  a  locator  can  not  be 
taken  for  the  first  time  in  the  appellate  court.^  As  this 
was  a  suit  upon  an  adverse  claim,  citizenship  should  have 
been  alleged  in  the  pleadings. 

Judge  Sawyer  has  decided  that  the  citizenship  of  a 
locator  through  whom  a  party  litigant  claimed  must  be 

'Lee  Doon  v.  Tesh,  on  reliearing  in  bank,  68  Cal.  43.  For  opinion 
rendered  b3'^  department,  see  6  Pac.  97. 

*  Jackson  v.  Dines,  13  Colo.  90;  McFeters  v.  Pierson,  15  Colo.  201;  Lee 
Doon  V.  Tesli,  08  Cal.  43;  Keeler  v.  Trueman,  15  Colo.  143;  Kosenthjil 
V.  Ives,  2  Idaho,  244. 

» McFeters  v.  Pierson,  15  Colo.  201;  Lee  Doon  v.  Tesh,  68  Cal.  43; 
Thompson  v.  Spray,  72  Cal.  528;  Moritz  v.  Lavelle,  77  Caf.  10. 

*  Bolianon  v,  Howe,  2  Idaho,  417;  Ducie  v.  Ford,  8  Mont.  233. 

6  Altoona  Q.  M.  Co.  t;.  Integral  Q.  M.  Co.,  45  Pac.  1047  (Cal.). 

•O'Reilly  v.  Campbell,  116  U.  S.  418.  See,  also,  Jackson  v.  Dines,  13 
Colo.  90. 
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shown  in  an  action  of  trespass ;  *  and  this  rule  was  followed 
by  the  supreme  court  of  the  state  of  California.'^ 

g  234.  Oonclusions.—  Out  of  the  chorus  of  discordant 
sounds  it  is  difficult  to  evolve  harmonv. 

We  think,  however,  that,  considering  the  underlying 
principles  which  should  govern  the  construction  and 
administration  of  the  law,  the  weight  of  authority,  as  well 
as  motives  of  public  policy,  we  are  justified  in  deducing 
the  following  conclusions  on  the  subject  of  alienage  as 
affecting  titles  to  unpatented  mining  claims  on  the  public 
domain : — 

(1)  An  alien  may  locate  or  purchase  a  mining  claim, 
and  until  **  inquest  of  office  "  may  hold  and  dispose  of  the 
same  in  like  manfier  as  a  citizen; 

(2)  Proceedings  to  obtain  patents  are  in  the  nature  of 
"  inquest  of  office,"  and  in  such  proceedings  citizenship  is 
a  necessary  and  material  fact  to  be  alleged  and  proved ; 

(3)  In  all  other  classes  of  actions  between  individuals 
with  which  the  government  has  no  concern,  citizenship  is 
not  a  fact  in  issue;  it  need  be  neither  alleged  nor  proved; 

(4)  Naturalization  of  an  alien  at  any  time  subsequent 
to  either  location  or  purchase  is  retroactive  and  enables 
him  to  proceed  to  patent.  The  antecedent  bar  to  patent 
by  reason  of  his  alienage  is  removed. 

These  conclusions  are  not  altogether  palatable,  but  we 
consider  that  they  are  forced  upon  us  by  the  logic  of  the 
law. 

There  is  only  one  limitation  upon  these  conclusions 
which  may  be  plausibly  asserted,  and  that  is  this:  A 
qualified  locator  may  relocate  a  claim  in  the  possession  of 
an  alien  who  has  not  declared  his  intention  to  become  a 
citizen,  if  such  relocation  may  be  made  without  force  or 
violence  and  prior  to  the  naturalization  of  the  alien,  as  the 

»  North  Noonday  M.  Co.  v.  Orient  M.  Co.,  0  Saw.  299. 
-Anthony  t\  Jillson,  83  Cal.  290;  Altoona  Q.  M.  Co.  r.  Integral  Q.  M. 
Co.,  -15  Pac.  (Cal.)  1047. 
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"  to  aver  citizenship.  We  are  discussing  the  requirements 
"  of  a  comphaint  in  the  special  case  provided  by  the  act 
"of  congress  to  determine  the  right  of  possession  of  a 
"mining  claim  under  the  laws  of  congress,  in  which  the 
"  successful  party  becomes  entitled  on  the  judgment-roll 
"  to  apply  for  patent  —  a  case  in  which  the  parties  must 
"  connect  themselves  with  the  title  of  the  government,  and 
"  show  compliance  with  the  acts  of  congress,  and  our  con- 
"  elusions  are  limited  to  such  action/'' 

The  action  provided  for  by  section  twenty-three  hun- 
dred and  twentv-six  of  the  Revised  Statutes  is  undoubt- 
edly  equivalent  in  its  legal  effect  to  "  inquest  of  office/^ 
Each  party  is  called  upon  to  establish  his  qualifications  to 
receive  patent,  and  the  question  of  citizenship  is  a  material 
one.  In  this  class  of  actions,  the  courts  have  generally 
insisted  that  citizenship  of  the  litigating  parties  must  be 
alleged,  and,  of  course,  proved." 

In  ordinarv  actions,  some  courts  hold  that  this  is 
not  necessarv.^  Others  hold  that  in  all  classes  of  actions 
such  citizenship  must  be  averred/  Still  others  dispense 
with  the  necessity  of  alleging,  but  insist  upon  its  being 
proved.'^ 

The  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  has  decided 
that  an  objection  to  the  alienage  of  a  locator  can  not  be 
taken  for  the  first  time  in  the  appellate  court.^  As  this 
was  a  suit  upon  an  adverse  claim,  citizenship  should  have 
been  alleged  in  the  pleadings. 

Judge  Sawyer  has  decided  that  the  citizenship  of  a 
locator  through  whom  a  party  litigant  claimed  must  be 

'Lee  Doon  r.  Tesh,  on  rehearing  in  bank,  (JS  Cal.  43.  For  opinion 
renclereii  by  department,  see  6  Pac.  1)7. 

'Jackson  v.  Dines,  L'^  Colo.  90;  McKeters  v.  Pierson,  15  Colo.  201;  Leo 
Doon  ?'.  Tesh,  dS  Cal.  4'^;  Keelor  v.  Trneinan,  15  Colo.  143;  Rosenthal 
r.  Ives,  2  Idaho,  244. 

sMcFeters  v.  Pierson,  15  Colo.  201;  Leo  Doon  v.  Tesh,  6vS  Cal.  43; 
Thompson  v.  Spray,  72  Cal.  52.S;  Moritz  ?».  Lavelle,  77  Caf.  10. 

*  Hohanon  v.  Howe,  2  Idaho,  417;  Ducie  v.  Ford,  8  Mont.  233. 

6  Altoona  Q.  M.  Co.  r.  Integral  Q.  M.  Co.,  45  Pac.  1047  (Cal.). 

•O'Reilly  v.  Campbell,  116  U.  S.  418.  See,  also,  Jackson  v.  Dines,  13 
Colo.  90. 
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shown  in  an  action  of  trespass;^  aud  this  rule  was  followed 
by  tlie  supreme  court  of  the  state  of  California.^ 

g  234.  Conclusions. —  Out  of  the  chorus  of  discordant 
sounds  it  is  difficult  to  evolve  harmony. 

We  think,  however,  that,  considering  the  underlying 
principles  which  should  govern  the  construction  and 
administration  of  the  law,  the  weight  of  authority,  as  well 
as  motives  of  public  policy,  we  are  justified  in  deducing 
the  following  conclusions  on  the  subject  of  alienage  as 
affecting  titles  to  unpatented  mining  claims  on  the  public 

(1)  An  alien  may  locate  or  purchase  a  mining  claim, 
and  until  "  inquest  of  office"  may  hold  aud  dispose  of  the 
same  in  like  manlier  as  a  citizen; 

(2)  Proceedings  to  obtain  patents  are  in  the  nature  of 
"inquest  of  office,"  and  in  such  proceedings  citizenship  is 
a  necessary  and  material  fact  to  be  alleged  aud  proved; 

(3)  In  all  other  classes  of  actions  between  individuals 
with  which  the  government  has  no  concern,  citizenship  is 
not  a  fact  in  issue;  It  need  be  neither  alleged  nor  proved; 

(4)  Naturalization  of  an  alien  at  any  time  subsequent 
to  either  location  or  purchase  is  retroactive  and  enables 
him  to  proceed  to  patent.  The  antecedent  bar  to  patent 
by  reason  of  his  alienage  is  removed. 

These  conclusions  are  not  aitogetlioi'  palatable,  but  we 
consider  that  they  are  forced  upon  us  by  the  logic  of  the 
law. 

There  is  only  one  limitation  upon  these  conclusions 
which  may  be  plausibly  asserted,  and  that  is  this:  A 
qualified  locator  may  relocate  a  claim  in  the  possession  of 
an  alien  who  has  not  declared  his  intention  to  become  a 
citizen,  if  such  relocation  may  bo  made  without  force  or 
violence  and  prior  to  the  naturalization  of  the  alien,  as  the 


I  North  Noonday  M.  Co.  v.  Orient  M.  Co.,  (1  Suw.  SHJ. 
'AnlliOliy  V.  Jlllsoll,  83  Cal.  2Wi;  Allooiin  H.  SI.  Co.  i 
>., -IoPbo.  (Ctti.)  1047. 
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alien  might  be  deemed  a  mere  occupant  without  color  of 
title,  and  the  rules  announced  in  the  article  on  "occu- 
"  pancy  "  might  apply.^  The  relocator  is  then  in  a  position 
to  contest  the  alien's  right  to  a  patent.  He  would  have 
the  status  of  an  adverse  claimant,  without  which  he  would 
have  no  standing  in  court.  The  alienage  of  the  original 
locator  would  not  avail  the  subsequent  citizen  locator  so  as 
to  permit  the  court  to  award  the  claim  to  him  for  that 
reason;  but  the  latter  would  be  enabled  through  the 
patent  proceedings,  which  are  the  equivalents  of  "  inquests 
"of  office,"  to  have  alienage  established,  and  thus  clear  the 
records.  But  in  other  actions,  such  as  trespass,  ejectment, 
and  the  like,  disconnected  with  patent  proceedings,  and  to 
which  the  government  is  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  a 
party,  the  alien  locator  would  be  entitled  to  rest  upon  the 
presumption  as  to  his  citizenship,  and  the  fact  that  only 
the  government  could  complain.  We  are  loath  to  believe 
that  a  location  by  an  alien  is,  under  all  circumstances, 
such  a  segregation  of  the  tract  from  the  body  of  the  public 
domain  as  will  inhibit  a  relocation  by  a  qualified  locator 
who  enters  peaceably  and  in  good  faith  for  that  purpose. 

Article   III.    General    Property    Rights    of    Aliens 

IN  the  States. 


^  237.    After  patent,    property  be-  I  g  238.    Constitutional  and  statutory 
comes    subject    to    rules  ret^^nlationsoftlie  precious- 


prescribed  by  the  state. 


met^il-bearin^  states  on  the 
subject  of  alien  proprietor- 
ship. 


§  237.  After  patent,  property  becomes  subject  to  rules 
prescribed  by  the  state. — The  rights  of  aliens  to  acquire, 
hold,  and  transmit  real  property  in  the  states,  after  the  title 
to  such  property  has  passed  out  of  the  general  government, 
are  regulated  exclusively  by  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
the  several  states. 

»See,  a7ite,  art.  x.,  H  210-218. 
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The  mining  laws  contain  the  express  provision  that 
nothing  in  them  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  aliena- 
tion of  title  ijonveyeti  by  a  patent  to  any  person  whatever.' 

As  we  have  heretofore  observed,^  property  in  mines,  once 
vested  absolutely  in  the  individual,  becoraea  subject  to  the 
same  rules  of  law  as  other  real  property  within  the  state. 
The  federal  law  remains  a  muniment  of  title,  but  beyond 
this  it  possesses  no  potential  force.  Its  purpose  has  been 
accomplished,  and,  like  a  private  vendor,  the  government 
loses  all  dominion  over  the  thing  granted.  To  determine, 
therefore,  what  disabilities,  if  any,  are  imposed  upon  aliens 
as  to  property  in  the  states,  held  in  absolute  private  owner- 
ship after  the  government  has  absolutely  parted  with  its 
title,  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  several  states  must 
be  consulted. 

g  238.  Constitutional  and  statutory  regulations  of  the 
precious -metal -bearing  states  on  the  subject  of  alien  pro- 
prietorship.— The  tendency  in  almost  all  the  precious- 
metal-bearing  states,  and  those  within  the  purview  of  this 
treatise,  has  been  in  the  line  of  a  liberal  policy  on  the  subject 
of  alien  ownership.  For  the  purpose  of  convenient  reference, 
we  note  the  present  status  of  aliens  in  the  several  states. 

California. —  Aliens,  either  resident  or  non-resident,  may 
take,  hold,  and  dispose  of  property,  real  or  personal.'  A 
non-resident  foreigner  niay  take  by  succession,  but  must 
claim  the  estate  within  five  years  from  the  death  of  the 
decedent  to  whom  he  claims  s 


Colorado. — Resident  aliens  may  acquire,  inherit,  _ 
enjoy,  and  dispose  of  property,  real  and  personal,  as  uativ 
born  citizens.* 

■  Rev.  Stau.,  J  2336. 
■See,  ante,  122. 

'Civil  C'xle,  I  671;   Estate  of   BllUnga,  «5  Cal.  693;   Lyons  t>.  Slnl 
Cal.  380;  CarraBco  v.  SUte,  Id.  aSSj  State  v.  St.iitb,  70  Cal.  153. 
•Civil  Code,  J  1404. 
'  Coiial.,  an.  ».,  i  27:  Mills'  Annot.  StaU.  1B91,  cb.  lii.,  1 99,  p.  421. 
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Idaho. —  An  act  of  the  legislature  gf  this  state  provides 
as  follows :  — 

"That  any  person,  whether  citizen  or  alien  (except  as 
"  hereinafter  provided),  natural  or  artificial,  may  take,  hold, 
"  and  dispose  of  mining  claims  and  mining  property,  real 
"  or  personal,  tunnel  rights,  millsites,  quartz-mills  and 
"  reduction  works,  used  or  necessary  or  proper  for  the  reduc- 
"  tion  of  ores,  and  water  rights  used  for  mining  or  milling 
"  purposes,  and  any  other  lands  or  property  necessary  for 
"  the  working  of  mines  or  the  reduction  of  the  products 
"thereof;  provided,  that  Chinese,  or  persons  of  Mongolian 
"  descent  not  born  in  the  United  States,  are  not  permitted 
"  to  acquire  title  to  land  or  any  real  property  under  the 
"  provisions  of  this  act."^ 

The  rule  as  to  other  classes  of  real  estate  is  different.* 

Montana. —  Aliens  and  denizens  have  the  same  right  as 
citizens  to  acquire,  purcliase,  possess,  enjoy,  convey  and 
transmit,  and  inherit  mines  and  mining  property,  and 
milling,  reduction,  concentrating,  and  other  works,  and 
real  property  necessary  for  or  connected  with  the  business 
of  mining  and  treating  ores  and  minerals.^ 

Xebra.'ika.  —  No  distinction  is  made  between  resident 
aliens  and  citizens,  in  reference  to  the  possession,  enjoyment, 
or  descent  of  property.*  But  non-resident  aliens  and  cor- 
porations not  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  state  are 
prohibited  from  acquiring  title  to  or  taking  or  holding 
any  lands  or  real  estate  by  descent,  devise,  purchase,  or 
otherwise.  Exception  is  made  in  favor  of  a  widow  and 
heirs  of  aliens  who  acquired  lands  prior  to  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution.  These  mav  hold  bv  devise  or  descent  for 
a  period  of  ten  years;  but  within  that  period  they  must 
be  sold  to  a  bona  fide  purchaser,  or  suffer  escheat.^ 

Nevada. —  Any  non-resident  alien,  person  or  corporation, 
except  subjects  of  the  Chinese  empire,  may  take,  hold,  and 
enjoy  any  real  property,  or  any  interest  in  lands,  tenements, 

I  Idaho  stats.,  1890-91,  p.  118.     «Const.,  art.  i.,  ^  2.5. 

>id.  108.  »Comp.  Stats.  Neb.  1893,  ch.  Ixxiii.  §  70. 

s  Const.,  art.  iii.,  §  25. 
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or  liereditaments  within  tlie  state  of  Nevada,  as  fully,  freely, 
aud  upon  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  nny  resident, 
citizen,  person,  or  domestic  corporation.' 

North  Dakota. — Any  person,  whether  ciliiien  or  alien, 
may  take,  hold,  and  dispose  of  property,  real  or  personalj 
within  this  state.^ 

Oregon. — "  No  Chinaman,  not  a  resident  of  the  state  at 
"  the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  shall  ever  hold  any 
"  real  estate  ur  mining  claim,  or  work  any  mining  claim 
"therein."'  , 

Aliens  may  acquire  and  hold  lands  or  interest  therein,  I 
by  purchase,  devise,  op  descent,  the  same  as  if  they  were  > 
native-born  citizens.     Foreign  corporations  not  prohibited 
by  the  constitution  from  carrying  on  business  in  the  state 
may  acquire,  hold,  use,  and  dispose  of  all  real  estate  iieces* 
sury  or  convenient  to  carry  into  eSect  the  objects  of  ita  i 
organization,  and  also  any  interest  in  real  estate,  by  mort- 
gage or  otherwise,  as  security  for  moneys  due  or  loana 
made  by  such  corporation.* 

SoiUli  Dakota. —  The  constitution  of  this  state  provides 
that:  — 

"  No  distinction  shall  ever  be  made  by  law  between  resi- 
"  dent  aliens  and  citizens  in  reference  to  the  possession,  I 
"  enjoyment,  or  descent  of  property.'" 

Legislation  as  to  iion-resideut  aliens  is  permissive,  but 
there  is  no  statute  on  the  subject.  Hence  non-resident 
aliens  occupy  the  status  of  citizens  or  resident  aliens,  with 
reference  to  the  accjuisition  and  enjoyment  of  property. 

WashiiifjtoH. —  It  is   provided   by  the  laws  of  thi.s  state 


"Any  alien,  except  such  as  by  the  laws  of  the  United 
"States  are  incapable  of  becoming  citizens  of  the  United   : 
"  States,  may  acquire  and  hold  lauds,  or  any  right  thereto   ' 


'Gen.  -Stata.  Nev.  I 
'Rev.  CodfilSBS,  J 
•Const.,  ort.Jtv.,  j 
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"  or  interest  therein,  by  purchase,  devise,  or  descent,  and 
"  he  may  convey,  mortgage,  and  devise  the  same,  and  if  he 
"  die  intestate,  the  same  shall  descend  to  his  heirs;  and  in 
"all  cases  such  lands  shall  be  held,  conveyed,  mortaged, 
"  or  devised,  or  shall  descend  in  like  manner  and  with  like 
"  effect  as  if  such  alien  were  a  citizen  of  this  state  or  of  the 
"  United  States." ' 

Wyoming. —  There  is  no  distinction  between  aliens  and 
citizens,  with  reference  to  property  rights." 

Utah. —  While  Utah  was  still  a  territory,  it  was  subject 
to  the  alien  act  of  congress.  There  is  nothing  in  its  recently 
adopted  constitution  or  its  laws  discriminating  between 
citizens  and  aliens  on  the  question  of  property  rights.  The 
territorial  statute  regulating  the  right  of  aliens  to  take  by 
succession,  requiring  them  to  claim  their  inheritance  within 
five  years,'  is  still  in  force,  by  virtue  of  its  constitution.* 


Article    IV.    General    Property    Rights    of    Aliens 

IN  the  Territories. 


2  242.  Power  of  congress  over  the 
territories. 

i  243.  Tiie  alien  act  of  March  3, 1887, 
and  the  territorial  limit  of 
its  operation. 


J  244.  General  scope  of  the  alien 
act  —  Opinion  of  Attor- 
ney-General Garland. 


§  242.    Power  of  congress  over  the  territories. —  The 

power  of  congress  over  the  territories  of  the  United  States 
is  general  and  plenary,  arising  from  and  incidental  to  the 
right  to  acquire  the  territory  itself,  and  from  the  power 
given  by  the  constitution  to  make  all  needful  rules  and 
regulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other  property  be- 
longing to  the  United  States.* 

1  Hill's  stats,  and  Codes  1891,  vol. !.,  J  2955. 

*  Const.,  art.  i.,  g  29. 

'  Laws  1884,  p.  77,  ?  20. 

*Art.  xxiv.,  i  2. 

&  Justice  Bradley,  in  Mormon  Church  v.  United  States,  136  U.  S.  1,  42. 
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As  was  said  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall, — 
"  Perhaps  t!ie  power  of  governing  a  territory  belonging 
"  to  the  United  States,  which  has  not  by  becoming  a  state  . 
"  acquired  the  means  of  self-government,  may  result  necea- 
"  sarily  from  the  facts  that  it  is  not  within  the  jurisdictiou 
"  of  any  particular  state,  and  is  within  the  power  and  juris- 
"  diction  of  the  United  States.  The  right  to  govsra  may 
"  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  right  to  acquire  terri- 
"  tory.  Whicliever  may  be  the  source  whence  the  power 
"is  derived,  the  possession  of  it  is  unquestioned."' 

And  by  Chief  Justice  Waite, — 

"  Congress  may  not  only  abrogate  laws  of  the  terrilorial 
"  legislatures,  but  it  may  itself  legislate  directly  for  tlie  local 
"  government.  It  may  make  a  void  act  of  the  territorial 
"  legislature  valid,  and  a  valid  act  void.  In  other  words,  it 
"  has  full  and  complete  legislative  authority  over  the  people 
"  of  the  territories  and  all  the  departments  of  the  territorial  , 
"  governments.  It  may  do  for  the  territories  what  the  peo- 
"  pie  under  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  may  do 
"  for  the  states."  ° 

These  propositions  are  elementary  and  self-evident." 

'i  243.  The  alien  act  of  March  3,  18S7,  and  the  terri- 
torial Umit  of  its  operation. —  Congress  having  this  unques- 
tioned power  to  e.stabliah  rules  of  property  in  the  territories, 
on  March  3, 18S7,  passed  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  restrict 
"  the  ownership  of  real  estate  in  the  territories  to  Anaeri- 
"  can  citizens,"*  the  first  two  sections  of  which  are  as  fol-  , 
lows:  — 

"Sec.  1.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or 
"  persons  not  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  who  have  not 
"  lawfully  declared  their  intention  to  become  such  citizens, 
"  or  for  any  corporation  not  created  by  or  under  the  laws 
"  of  the  United  Slates  or  of  some  state  or  territory  of  the 
"  United  States,  to  hereafter  acquire,  hold,  or  own  real  estate 
"  80  hereafter  acquired,  or  any  interest  therein,  in  any  of 
"  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  or  in  the  District  of 

I  American  Ins.  Co.  v.  Cant«r,  1  Peten.  511,  642. 
'Nttllonal  Bunk  v.  Co.  of  Ymikton.  HJI  U.  S.  120,  133, 
'  Mormon  Cliurali  v.  United  Stales,  131  U.  S.  1,  43. 
•21Sta[ti.  aCLarge,  470. 
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"  Columbia,  except  such  as  may  be  acquired  by  inheritance 
"or  in  good  faith  in  the  ordinary  course  of  justice  in  the 
"collection  of  debts  heretofore  created;  providcdy  that  the 
"prohibition  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  cases  in 
"  which  the  right  tq  hold  or  dispose  of  lands  in  the  United 
"  States  is  secured  by  existing  treaties  to  the  citizens  or 
"  subjects  of  foreign  countries,  which  rights,  so  far  as  the\^ 
"  may  exist  by  force  of  any  such  treaty,  shall  continue  to 
"  exist  so  long  as  such  treaties  are  in  force,  and  no  longer. 
"  Sec.  2.  That  no  corporation  or  association  more  than 
"  twenty  per  centum  of  the  stock  of  which  is  or  may  be 
"  owned  by  any  person  or  persons,  corporation  or  corpora- 
"  tions,  association  or  associations,  not  citizens  of  the  United 
"  States,  shall  hereafter  acquire,  or  hold  or  own  any  real 
"  estate  hereafter  acquired  in  any  of  the  territories  of  the 
"  United  States  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia." 

By  section  four  the  attorney-general  is  directed  to 
enforce  the  forfeitures  provided  for  by  the  act,  by  bill  in 
equity  or  other  proper  process. 

Whatever  legislation  theretofore  existed  in  any  of  the 
territories  upon  the  subject  of  alienage,  it  became  inoper- 
ative and  ineffectual,  and  thenceforward  had  no  potential 
existence.  Since  the  passage  of  this  act,  all  of  the  then 
organized  territories  except  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  have 
been  admitted  into  the  union.  Unquestionably,  the  alien 
act  is  in  force  in  these  territories,  and  will  so  remain  until 
it  is  repealed  or  they  are  admitted  to  statehood.  Does  the 
act  apply  to  Alaska? 

The  act  prohibits  persons  not  citizens  or  who  have  not 
lawfully  declared  their  intention  to  become  such,  and  cor- 
porations not  created  by  or  under  the  laws  of  some  state 
or  territory  of  the  United  States,  from  hereafter  acquiring, 
holding,  or  owning  real  estate  so  hereafter  acquired,  or  any 
interest  therein,  in  any  of  the  territories  of  the  United  States 
or  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Was  Alaska  a  territory  at  the  time  this  act  was  passed, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  law?  Popularly,  it  has  never 
been  so  considered.  By  the  act  of  July  27,  1SG8/  it  was 
created  a  customs  district,  and  called  the  District  of  Alaska. 

1 15  stats,  at  Large,  240. 
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It  has  been  referred  to  in  some  of  the  legislation  of  con- 
gress as  an  unovganized  territory}  By  the  act  passed  March 
17,  1884,  entitled  "An  act  providing  a  civil  government 
"for  Alaska,"^  it  is  created  a  civti, judicial,  and  land  dis- 
trict, and  throughout  the  entire  act  it  is  referred  to  and 
denominated  as  a  distrid.  This  act  does  not  clothe  the  , 
"  district "  with  legislative  functions.  It  establishes  a  tem- 
porary seat  of  government  at  Sitka,  and  authorizes  the 
appointment  of  a  governor,  district  judge,  and  minor  offi- 
cers. The  general  laws  of  the  state  of  Oregon  in  force  at 
the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  act  are  declared  to  be  the 
law  in  said  district,  so'far  as  the  same  may  he  applicable 
and  not  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  or  the 
laws  of  the  United  States.  It  is  expressly  provided  tiiat 
nothing  contained  in  the  act  should  put  in  force  in  said 
district  the  general  land  laws  of  the  United  States.  But 
the  laws  relating  to  mining  claims  and  rights  incident 
thereto  were  declared  thenceforward  to  be  in  force  in  said 
district.  These  laws,  as  we  have  heretofore  observed,* 
embody  a  provision  that  nothing  therein  contained  should 
be  construed  to  prevent  the  alienation  of  a  title  conveyed 
by  a  patent  for  a  mining  claim  to  any  person  whatever.' 

This  was  the  political  status  of  Alaska  when  the  alien 
act  was  passed  in  1S87,  and  is  substantially  its  status  at 
the  present  time.  Was  it  included  within  the  designation 
"  territories  "  mentioned  in  the  alien  act?  We  are  of  opin- 
ion that  it  was  not.  We  think  we  are  materially  aided  in 
this  view  by  a  decision  of  tlie  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States  with  reference  to  that  portion  of  Indian  territory 
now  known  as  Oklahoma,  prior  to  its  organization  into 
a  territory.  The  decision  referred  to  was  based  upon  the 
following  state  of  facts:  — 

On  February  0, 1889.  congress  passed  an  aet*  providing — 

"  That  every  person  who  shall  carnally  and  unlawfully 

"  know  any  female  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  or  who 

'  Kev.  Slats,,  cli.  iii„  p.  3J2.  '  Hot.  Slats.,  J  3320. 

■23  Stars,  at  iMTge,  24.  'Z5  Slal.s.  at  l-avp:,  658. 

"See,  on(e,  {287. 
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"  shall  be  accessory  to  such  carnal  and  unlawful  knowledge 
"  before  the  fact  iu  the  District  of  Columbia  or  other  place, 
"  except  the  territorieSy  over  which  the  United  States  has  ex- 
"  elusive  jurisdiction,    .    .    .    shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony." 

The  accused  was  charged  with  having  committed  the 
offense  within  that  part  of  Indian  territory  commonly 
known  as  Oklahoma.  He  was  tried  and  convicted,  and 
applied  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  for  a 
writ  of  luiheas  corpus,  his  counsel  contending  that  Oklahoma 
was  a  territory  within  the  exception  of  the  act  of  congress, 
and  that  the  trial  court  was  without  jurisdiction.  The 
supreme  court,  in  denying  the  writ,  thus  expressed  its 
views:  — 

"  We  think  the  words  'except  the  territories '  have  refer- 
"  ence  exclusively  to  that  system  of  organized  government 
"long  existing  within  the  United  States  by  which  certain 
"  regions  of  the  country  have  been  erected  into  civil  gov- 
"  ernments.  These  governments  have  an  executive,  a  legis- 
"  lative,  and  a  judicial  system.  They  have  the  powers 
"  which  all  these  departments  of  government  have  exer- 
**  cised,  which  are  conferred  upon  them  by  act  of  congress, 
"  and  their  legislative  acts  are  subject  to  the  disapproval  of 
"  the  congress  of  the  United  States.  ...  It  is  this  class 
"  of  governments,  long  known  by  the  name  of  territories, 
**  that  the  act  of  congress  excepts  from  the  operations  of 
"  this  statute.  .  .  .  Oklahoma  was  not  of  this  class  of 
"  territories.  It  had  no  legislative  body.  It  had  no  gov- 
"  ernment.  It  had  no  established  or  organized  system  of 
"  government  for  the  control  of  tlie  people  within  its  lim- 
"  its,  as  the  territories  of  the  United  States  have,  and 
"  always  have  had.  We  are,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  the 
"  objection  taken  on  this  point  by  the  counsel  for  the 
"  prisoner  is  unsound."^ 

Suppose  the  crime  in  question  had  been  committed  in 
Alaska.  Is  there  any  reason  for  holding  that  a  valid  con- 
viction could  not  have  been  had,  for  lack  of  jurisdiction? 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  inference  is  logically  deducible 
that  the  alien  act  under  consideration  is  not  applicable  to 
Alaska,  and  that  after  patent  the  patentee  may  transfer  his 
title  to  "any  person  whatever."    Of  course,  as  to  unpatented 

>  In  re  Lane,  135  U.  S.  443,  447. 
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mJDGs,  the  rule  is  the  same  in  all  sections  of  the  country, 
states  or  territories,  organized  and  unorganized.  One  not 
a  citizen,  or  Tiot  htiving  declared  his  intention  to  become 
such,  strictly  speaking,  may  not  locate  a  mining  claim 
anywhere  upon  the  public  domain,  as  already  explained  in 
a  preceding  article.' 

As  to  Oklahoma,  it  became  an  organized  territory  by  act 
of  congress,  passed  subsequent  to  the  enactment  of  the  alien    ' 
laws.*  ' 

It  might  be  well  doubted  if  these  laws  became  operative 
upon  the  formal  creation  of  the  territory,  propria  vigore. 
The  language  of  the  first  section  might  bo  construed  to 
include  only  such  territories  as  were  then  organized.  The 
legislature  of  Oklahoma  has  legislated  only  upon  the  right 
of  aliens  to  take  by  succession. 

In  New  Mexico,  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any 
legislation  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  alien  act  of  congress. 

In  Arizona,  at  the  time  that  act  was  passed  a  territorial 
law  was  in  existence  which  provided  that  any  alien  might    , 
acquire  by  purchase  or  operation  of  law,  and  possess,  hold, 
own,  and  dispose  of  any  mines  or  minerals  within  the  ter- 
ritory." 

The  passage  of  the  alien  act,  however,  superseded  this; 
and  in  the  revision  of  the  laws  of  Arizona  the  former  terri- 
torial act  was  omitted. 

In  these  two  last-named  territories  the  congressional  act 
is,  of  course,  in  full  force. 


j-  244,  General  scope  of  the  alien  act  — Opinion  of 
Attorney-General  Garland. —  .Shortly  after  the  passage  of 
the  alien  act,  the  president  of  the  United  States  submitted 
to  Attorney-General  Garland  the  following  inquiries  with 
reference  to  the  alien  act,  for  his  official  investigation  and 
opinion:  — 

(I)  Was  the  act  intended  to  and  does  it  apply  to  mines? 
'See,  (infe.  ^231. 

'May  2,  1S90,  211  Slats,  lit  Large,  SI. 
■  Laws  1S8.S,  40. 
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(2)  Can  aliens  lawfully  acquire,  own,  and  hold  shares  or 
stock  issued  by  an  American  corporation  which  is  the 
owner  of  mineral  lands  in  the  territories?       * 

(3)  Would  the  advancement  of  money  bj'  aliens  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  mining  properties  be  lawful  under 
the  act  ? 

(4)  Can  aliens  lawfully  contract  with  American  owners 
for  working  mines  or  making  any  proper  use  of  mineral 
lands  for  a  term  of  vears  ? 

The  conclusions  reached  by  the  attorney -general  were 
thus  stated  bv  him:  — 

(1)  As  mines  are  real  estate,  or  inheritable  interests  in 
real  estate,  the  act  does  apply  to  them  ;     . 

(2)  As  stock  in  a  corporation  is  personalty,  an  alien  can 
lawfully  have,  own,  and  hold  shares  of  stock  issued  by  an 
American  corporation  which  was  at  the  date  of  the  passage 
of  the  act  the  owner  of  mineral  lands  in  territories;  but  if 
the  holding  of  aliens  exceeds  twenty  per  cent.,  such  cor- 
poration can  neither  acquire,  hold,  nor  own,  nor  hereafter 
acquire,  real  estate  while  more  than  twenty  per  cent,  of 
stock  is  held  and  owned  by  aliens ; 

(3)  Under  the  act,  the  advancement  of  money  hereafter 
by  aliens  for  the  purpose  of  developing  mining  property  is 
lawful ;  but  no  interest  in  the  real  estate  can  be  acquired 
by  such  advancement,  nor  would  an  alien  have  the  right 
to  purchase  the  real  estate  nor  any  interest  therein  on  a 
loan  made  since  the  passage  of  the  act,  even  if  sold  on  his 
own  security  or  lien; 

(4)  Aliens  may  lawfully  contract  with  American  owners 
to  work  mines,  by  personal  contracts  for  hire,  or  by  bona  fide 
leases  for  a  reasonable  time.* 

The  foregoing  opinion,  emanating  from  the  head  of  the 
department  of  justice,  is  entitled  to  great  weight.  The  con- 
clusions are  logically  drawn,  with,  perhaps,  one  exception. 
The  attorney-general  expressed  the  view  that  a  leasehold 

i  14  Copp's  L.  O.  120,  127. 
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was  not  an  interest  in  property,  but  sbouM  be  treated  as  a 
cliultel  real,  and  that  a  lease  for  years  was  not  "real 
"lestate,"  within  the  meaning  of  the  law. 

Tlii3  rule  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  decisions  of  many 
of  the  States.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion but  that  alien  individuals  and  corporations  may  con- 
tract with  American  mine-owners  to  work  and  develop 
mining  properties,  and  receive  any  proportion  of  the 
output  which  may  be  agreed  upon  as  compensation  for  ser- 
vices rendered  and  expenditures  made  in  connection  with 
the  venture.  Contracts  of  the  character  called  "  tribute," 
or  "beneficiating,"  contracts,  do  not  create  an  interest  in 
property. 

As  was  said  by  the  supreme  court  of  California, — 
"  Such  a  contract  does  not  create  the  relation  of  landlord 
"  and  tenant,  but  fixes  a  rule  of  compensation  for  services 
"  rendered.  It  is  in  all  its  essential  features  a  contract  for 
"  labor  to  be  performed,  and  to  be  paid  for  by  a  share  of 
"  the  profits  realised  from  such  labor."' 

"Tribute,"  or  "beneficiating,"  contracts  are  clearly  not 
within  the  inhibition  of  the  law. 

As  to  alien  ownership  of  shares  of  stock  in  a  domestic 
corporation  owning  real  estate  in  the  territories,  it  would 
seem,  from  a  consideration  of  the  authorities  cited  in  a 
previous  section,  that  citizenship  of  such  stockholders  is 
presumed.- 

If  such  presumption  is  not  in  this  particular  instance  a 
conclusive  one,  it  certainly  is  prima  fade,  and  the  burden 
of  proof  would  rest  upon  the  government,  in  case  "  inquest 
"of  office"  should  be  sought. 

In  applications  for  patent  by  corporations  for  mining 
claims  in  the  territories,  the  land  department  requires,  in 
addition  to  ihe  certificate  of  incorporation,  an.affirmative 
showing  that  no  more  than  twenty  per  cent,  of  the«tock  is 
held  by  aliens.  Stockholders  of  a  corporation  are  those 
1  Hiidepolj]  V.  Liberty  Hill  Cons.  M.  Co.,80Cal.  SSU;  SCunrt  if.  Adama,  89 
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registered  upon  its  books  as  such.  It  is  not  likely  that 
such  registry  would  show  the  political  status  of  the  stock- 
holder. They  may  be  all  citizens  in  the  original  instance. 
And  as  the  stock  passes  from  hand  to  hand  by  indorse- 
ment, .the  corporation  itself  will  not  be  able  to  trace  it. 
Nor  is  it  necessary  that  it  should.  Its  acts  are  controlled 
entirely  by  the  registered  stock.  Those  in  whose  names 
the  stock  is  recorded  on  the  books  of  the  corporation  are 
the  only  stockholders  recognized  by  the  law.  So  far  as  the 
practical  operation  of  the  law  in  this  respect  is  concerned, 
it  is  a  dead  letter. 

Of  course,  aliens  and  corporations  would,  in  any  event, 
hold  until  "oflBce  found."  We  are  not  aware  of  a  single 
instance  where  the  government  has  intervened  and  sought 
to  enforce  the  forfeitures  provided  for  by  the  act. 

With  the  admission  of  the  remaining  organized  terri- 
tories into  the  union,  which  will  undoubtedlv  occur  in  the 
near  future,  the  alien  act  of  congress  will  become  obsolete. 


TITLE    IV. 


STATE    LEGISLATION    AND    LOCAL    DISTRICT 

REGULATIONS     SUPPLEMENTING    THE 

CONGRESSIONAL  MINING  LAWS. 
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I.    STATE     LEGISLATION     SUPPLEMENTAL   TO     THE    CON- 
GRESSIONAL   MINING    LAWS. 

II.    LOCAL    DISTRICT    REGULATIONS. 
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supplementing,  congressional  legislation,  and  in  harmony 
therewith ; 

(3)  Local  rules  and  customs,  or  regulations  established 
in  different  localities,  not  in  conflict  with  federal  legisla- 
tion or  that  of  the  state  or  territory  wherein  they  are 
operative/ 

We  have  traced  the  evolution  of  this  system  through 
the  different  periods  of  our  national  history,  from  the 
embryotic  stage,  which  had  its  genesis  in  the  local  rules 
and  customs  of  the  mining  camps  of  the  west,  to  the 
development  of  higher  forms  of  law.  AVhile  in  this  pro- 
gressive development  the  primitive  forms  have  not  alto- 
gether disappeared,  they  have  been  relegated  from  the 
position  of  controlling  importance  to  that  of  mere  subordi- 
nate and  subsidiary  functions.  It  is  entirely  unnecessary 
to  here  retrace  the  steps  by  which  the  present  results  were 
obtained.  In  the  early  chapters  of  this  treatise,'*^  wc  have 
endeavored  to  present  such  an  historical  review  as  will  suf- 
fice for  all  practical  purposes  and  enable  the  student  to 
acquaint  himself  with  the  process  of  crystallization  which 
has  given  us  as  a  resultant  the  existing  unique  system. 
We  are  immediately  concerned  with  the  present  practical 
operation  of  this  system,  and  need  not  here  stop  by  the 
wayside  to  indulge  in  historical  reminiscence. 

We  are  now  to  consider  the  general  nature  and  scope 
of  state  and  territorial  legislation  su|>plemontal  to  the 
congres.sional  mining  laws,  a  minor  subsidiary  element  in 
the  system,  but  in  its  particular  sphere  important. 

§  249.  Limits  within  which  state  may  legislate.  — 
When  it  is  recognized  that  the  government  simply  occupies 
the  status  of  a  landed  proprietor,  holding  the  paramount 
title  to  its  public  domain,  with  the  sole  right  of  disposal 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  and  subject  to  such  limi- 
tations as  it  mav  from  time  to  time  prescribe,'^  and  that 

'  See,  ante,  I  81.  3 gee,  ante,  ^  SI. 

2See,  ante^  tiilo  II.,  clis.  i-vi.,  §?  28-81. 
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the  congressional  raining  laws  are  but  a  statement  of  such 
terms,  conditions,  and  limitations,  it  follows  necessarily 
that  neither  individuals  nor  states  have  the  power  to  con- 
trol, modify,  or  nullify  any  of  such  terms,  conditions,  or 
limitations. 

If,  by  compliance  with  cougres.9ional  law,  an  estate  in 
public  lands  is  granted,  the  state  may  not  destroy  or  impair 
it.'  If  no  such  estate  in  such  lauds  is  created  by  or  under 
the  authority  of  federal  law,  the  state  has  no  power  to 
create  or  transfer  it.  After  an  estate  is  once  granted,  and 
a  right  of  property  becomes  vested,  it  is  subject  to  the  gen- 
eral laws  of  the  state  the  same  as  any  other  property;  but 
we  now  speak  only  of  the  terms,  conditions,  and  limitations 
under  whicli  estates,  either  equitable  or  legal,  are  carved 
out  of  the  pubiic  lands  by  the  act  of  the  paramount  pro- 
prietor. 

If  the  state  may  prescribe  any  additional  or  supplemen- 
tal rules,  increasing  the  burdens  or  diminishing  the  benefits 
granted  by  the  federal  laws  in  lands  of  the  public  domain, 
it  is  simply  because  the  government,  as  owner  of  the  prop- 
erty, sanctions,  expressly  or  by  implication,  the  exercise  of 
,  such  powers. 

At  one  period  of  the  national  history,  the  states  assumed 
the  right  to  confer  possessory  rights  in  the  public  lands 
upon  its  citizens.  The  national  government  acquiesced  in 
the  assumed  power  for  a  number  of  years.  It  might  liave 
repudiated  this  intervention  by  the  state,  and  dispi 
the  occupants;  but  liaving  failed  to  do  so,  certain  po 
privileges  were  acquired,  to  the  extent  and  under  such 
circumstances  that  the  government  became,  morally  and  in 
good  conscience,  bound  to  recognize  them.' 

This  it  did  gracefully.  But  this  was  before  the  govern- 
ment, by  legislative  enactment,  adopted  any  general  laws 
expressly  providing  for  the  sale  or  disposal  of  its  mineral 
lands  iu  the  precious-metal-bearing  states.    The  legislative 

■Bxoept  In  the  exei'ciaeor  tlie  rigbt  of  eminent  domain,  whioli  iavolvos 
the  payment  of  coaipenxation.    See,  poat,  i  253  et  scq, 
'See,  anlt,  k  ba. 
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era  succeeded  the  period  of  passive  recognition,  and  with 
the  passage  of  laws  providing  for  the  method  of  vesting 
legal  or  equitable  estates  in  tlie  public  lands,  the  right  of 
the  states  to  legislate  in  this  direction  was  no  longer  recog- 
nized, except  to  the  extent  that  such  power  was  conceded 
by  the  congressional  laws. 

State  statutes  in  reference  to  mining  rights  upon  the  pub- 
lic domain  must,  therefore,  be  construed  in  subordination  to 
the  laws  of  congress,  as  they  are  more  in  the  nature  of  regu- 
lations under  these  laws  than  independent  legislation.^ 

State  and  territorial  legislation,  tlierefore,  must  be  en- 
tirely consistent  with  the  federal  laws.  The  right  to  supple- 
ment federal  legislation  conceded  to  the  state  may  not  be 
arbitrarily  exercised;  nor  has  the  state  the  privilege  of 
imposing  conditions  so  onerous  as  to  be  repugnant  to  the 
liberal  spirit  of  the  congressional  laws.  On  the  other  hand* 
the  state  may  not  by  its  legislation  dispense  with  the  per- 
formance of  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  national  law, 
nor  relieve  the  locator  from  the  obligation  of  performing  in 
good  faith  those  acts  which  are  declared  by  it  to  be  essential 
to  the  maintenance  and  perpetuation  of  the  estate  acquired 
by  location.  Within  these  limits,  the  state  may  legislate. 
Beyond  them  the  state  should  not  be  permitted  to  go. 

§  250.  Scope  of  existing  state  and  territorial  legisla- 
tion —  Subjects  concerning  which  states  and  territories 
may  unquestionably  legislate. —  Many  of  the  states  and 
territories  have  enacted  codes,  more  or  less  comprehensive, 
supplementing  congressional  laws,  while  others  have  but 
few  provisions.  In  the  appendix  will  be  found  the  legisla- 
tion of  each  state  and  territory  now  in  force. 

That  a  correct  understanding  of  the  general  scope  of  the 
existing  state  and  territorial  legislation  may  be  gleaned,  we 
enumerate  the  subjects  covered  by  such  laws,  indicating 
w^hich  states  and  territories  have  legislated  upon  such  sub- 
jects, first  considering  those  concerning  which  such  legis- 
lation is  unquestionably  proper,  within  reasonable  limits. 

•Eberle  r.  Carmichael  (New.  Mex.),  42  Pac.lK). 
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(1)  Length,  of  lode  ehvm. — 
Colorado,' 
North  Dakota,'- 
South  Dakota,' 


Oregon,' 
Washington.' 


While  it  is  evident  that  under  the  congressional  act  the 
states  and  territories  may  limit  the  number  of  linear  feet 
on  a  lode,  or  vein,  which  may  be  embraced  within  a  single 
location  to  less  than  fifteen  hundred  feet,  no  atate  or  terri- 
tory has  attempted  any  such  restriction.  Those  states 
which  have  legislated  at  all  upon  ihe  subject,  simply  repeat 
the  general  language  of  section  twenty-three  Iiundred  and 
twenty  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  Of  course,  this  does  not 
add  any  force  to  the  federal  enactment;  nor  does  it  detract 
from  it.  It  is  altogether  harmless.  Throughout  the  rain- 
ing regions  the  unit  of  a  lode  location  as  to  length  is  Qfteen 
hundred  feet. 


(2)   Width  of  lode  claim 
Colorado," 
Idaho,^ 


North  Dakota,' 
South  Dakota," 


■Same  as  Tederal  Uw;  limit,  nrteen  btindrad  feet.  Mills'  Aiinot.  SEats., 
^3148. 

'Same  as  (odenil  law;  limit,  ftrtean  bandred  feet.  Rev,  Pol,  Code 
1805,  5  142G. 

■Same  as  federal  law.  Fol.  Code  Dak.  1837,  i  1997.  Adopted  by  act 
of  legislature  — Laws  tSOO,  ell.  cv.,i  1,  p.  SG4. 

'.Same  aa  federal  law.    Hill's  Annot.  Slats,  (Ore.)  1892,  ?  3827, 

sSama  as  federal  law.    Hill's  Aniiot,  Stats.  (WaaU.),  i  221. 

■Id  tillpln.  Clear  Creek,  Boalder,  and  Summit  couiitlee,  Heveiity-five 
feet  on  eacli  siile  of  tlie  center  of  tlJe  veio ;  in  all  other  oouiities,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  on  each  side  of  the  center  of  the  vein  or  crevice,  unless 
enlarf^ed  by.  vote  of  electors  of  a  county  at  a  general  election.  Mills' 
Annot.  Stats.,  g  3HD. 

'May  extend  to  three  hundred  feet  on  each  side  of  the  center  of  the 
vein.    Rev.  Stats.,  J  3100.  as  amended.  Laws  1895,  p.  'i5,  \  1. 

'  One  hundred  and  fifty  feet  on  eacli  side  of  the  center  of  vein,  unless 
enlar>^d  to  not  more  than  three  hundred  feet  by  majority  of  votes  In  a 
county,  cast  at  a  general  oleolion.     Rev,  Pol,  Code  1805,  f  H27. 

■Same  as  Nortli  Dakota.  Pol.  Code  Dak,  1S87,  SI99S.  Adopted  hySoutl) 
Dakota  — Laws  Itt90,  ch.  uv.,  1 1,  p.  254. 
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Oregon/  Washington/ 

Utah/  Wyoming.* 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  power  of  state  legis- 
latures to  limit  the  width  of  lode  claims  to  any  reasonable 
number  of  feet  on  each  side  of  the  center  of  the  vein  less 
than  three  hundred,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  action  in 
that  behalf  by  the  state,  the  local  district  organizations 
may  regulate  the  subject.^ 

As  to  the  provision  of  the  statutes  in  Colorado  and 
North  and  South  Dakotas  authorizing  the  counties  to 
,  determine  upon  a  greater  width  than  that  fixed  by  the 
state  law,  by  a  majority  of  the  legal  votes  cast  at  a  general 
election,  Mr.  Morrison,  in  his  "Mining  Rights,""  says  that 
he  knows  of  no  instance  where  any  such  attempt  has  been 
made  by  any  of  the  counties  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
privilege.  lie  also  doubts  the  constitutionality  of  the  law. 
If  such  action  should  be  taken,  and  the  result  accepted  and 
acted  upon,  it  might  have  the  force  of  a  local  regulation 
which  does  not  acquire  validity  by  mere  adoption,  but  ^ 
from  customary  obedience  and  acquiescence  of  the  miners." 

(3)  Posting  notices  of  location. — 

Arizona/  Idaho,^^ 

Colorado/  Montana/* 

J  Samo  as  federal  statute.    Hill's  Annot.  Stats.  (Ore.)  189*J,  §  3827. 

'Same  as  federal  statute.  Com  p.  Laws  1888,  vol.  ii.,  p.  l.'<8,  §  2790. 
Adopted  by  Utah,  as  a  state,  on  its  admission. 

'  Not  more  than  throe  hundred  feet  on  each  side  of  the  middle  of  the 
vein.  Local  rules  may  not  restrict  to  less  than  lifty  feet.  Hill's  Annot. 
Stats.  (Wash.)  g  2211. 

*Xot  to  exceed  three  hundred  feet.  Local  rules  may  not  limit  to  less 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  foot.    Laws  1888,  p.  87,  ?  It. 

ft  North  Noonday  M.  Co.  v.  Orient  M.  Co.,  G  Saw.  305;  Jupiter  M.  Co.  t'. 
Bodie  M.  Co.,  7  Saw.  104. 

•Morr.  Min.  Riglits,  8th  ed.  20. 

7  North  Noonday  M.  Co.  v.  Orient  M.  Co.,  G  Saw.  299,  307;  Jupiter  M.  Co. 
V.  Bodie  M.  Co.,  7  Saw.  90, 100;  Ilarvoy  v.  Ryan,  42  Cal.  020.  Sec,  post,  ij  271.  . 

8  Laws  1895,  p.  53,  §  3. 

»  Placers:  Mills'  Anuot.  Stats.,  §  3130.     Lodes:  Id.  ?  3152.  ' 
'« Lodes:  Rav.  Stats.,  g  3101,  as  amended  — Laws  189),  p.  20,  ?  2. 
"  Pol.  Code  1895,  §  3610.  , 
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New  Mexico/  Oregon/ 

North  Dakota,"  Wyoming.* 

South  Dakota/ 

(4)  Contents  of  notices  and  certificates  of  location. — 

Arizona/  New  Mexico/^ 

Colorado/  North  Dakota/^ 

Idaho/  South  Dakota/'- 

Montana/  Wyoming." 

Whore  state  or  territorial  laws  require  a  location  notice, 
certificate,  or  declaratory  statement  to  be  recorded,  the  act 
of  congress  provides  what  such  record  must  contain.** 
While  states  and  territories  may  enlarge  these  require- 
ments, they  may  not  dispense  with  any  of  them. 

(5)  Recording  notices  and  certificates  of  location. — 

Arizona,** !  Montana,  ^* 

Colorado,*"  Nevada,^** 

Idaho,*"  New  Mexico,'^ 

^Comp.  Laws  1884,  ?  1566. 
-  Rev.  Pol.  Code  1895,  g  1430. 

8  Pol.  Code  Dak.  1887,  §  2001.    Adopted  by  South  Dakota  — Laws  1890, 
ch.  cv.,  ^  1. 

*  Hill's  Annot.  Stats.  (Ore.),  g  3828. 

.5  Lodes:  Laws  1S8S,  p.  88,  ?  17.    Placers:  Laws  1888,  p.  89,  2  22. 
>«Laws  1895,  p.  53,  U  1,  2. 

['Placers:  Mills'  Aiiiiot.  Stats.,  i  3136.    Lodes:  Id,  \  3151. 
«Rev.  Stats.,  g  3101,  as  amended— Laws  1805,  p.  26,  I  2;   Rev.  Stats.? 
§3102. 

»  Pol.  Code  1895,  §  3610. 
JO  Com  p.  Laws  1884,  g  1506. 
»» Kev.  Pol.  Code  1895,  §  1428. 

^2 Pol.  Code  Dak.,  'i  1999.     Adopted  by  South  Dakota— Laws  1890,  ch. 
cv.,  §  1. 

'^  Laws  1890-91,  p.  179,  ?  1.     Placers:  Laws  1888,  pp.  89-90,  \  22. 
»*  Rev.  Stats.,  §  2321. 
11"  Rev.  Stats,  18S7,  p.  412,  g  2319;  Laws  1895,  p.  53,  ?  3. 

J«  Placers:    Mills'   Ainiot.  Stats.,  §  3136.     Lodes:  Jd.,   §  3150.     Tunnel 
Claims:    Id.,  §  3140. 

i^Lodos:  Laws  1895,  p.  27,  §  4;  p.  30,  I  14. 
IS  Pol.  Code  1895,  iJjJ  3612,  3613. 
^J  Stats.  Nev.  18S5,  p.  92,  §  300. 
'-«Comp.  Laws  1884,  'i  1566. 
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North  Dakota/  Utah,' 

South  Dakota,*'  Washington,^ 

Oregon,^  Wyoming.*' 

(6)  AiUhorizinf/  amended  locations  and  amended  location 

certificates. — 

Arizona,"  North  Dakota,^^ 

Colorado,*^  South  Dakota,^" 

Idaho,^  Wyoming.  ^^ 
New  Mexico,^^ 

(7)  Marking  of  boundaries  and  defining  the  character  of 

posts  and  monuments, — 

Arizona,"  New  Mexico/** 

Colorado,^'  North  Dakota,'' 

Idaho,''  South  Dakota,'-'^ 

Montana,*^  .        Wyoming.'-' 

» llev.  PoL  (^ode  1895,  §  1428. 

»Pol.  Code   Dak.  1887,  ?  1999.    Adopted  by  South  Dakota  — Laws  1890, 
cli.  cv.,  §  1. 

» Hill's  Annot.  Laws  (Ore.),  §3831. 

*Comp.  Laws  1888,  vol.  ii.,  p.  139,  H  2794,2795.    Adopted  by  Utah  on 
its  admission  as  a  state. 

^Hill's  Annot.  Stats.  (Wash.),  ?g  2214,  2215,  2216. 

•Laws  1890-91,  179.1 

'  Laws  1895,  p.  54,  §  7. 

•Mills'  Annot.  SUits.,  ^  31()0. 

•Laws  1895,  p.  27,  go. 
>OLaws  1889,  p.  43,  §4- 
"  Rev.  Pol.  Code  1895,  i  1437. 

"  Coinp.  Laws  Dak.  1887,  §  2008.    Adopted  by  South  Dakota  —  Laws  1890, 
ch.  cv.,  §  1. 

"  Laws  1888,  p.  85,  §  7. 
»«Law8  1895,  p.  53,  §4. 

"Placers:   Mills'  Annot.  Stats.,  §  3130.    Lodes:  I(h,  ^  3153. 
*•  Lodes:  Rev.  Stats.,  §  3101,  as  amended  —  Laws  1895,  p.  25,  et  acq. 
"Pol.  Code  1895,  g  3611. 
»»Law8  1889,  p.  42,  §2. 
WRev.  Pol.  Code  1895,  g  1431. 

«» Comp.  Laws  Dak.  1887,  §  2002.   Adopted  by  South  Dakota  —  Laws  1 85)0, 
ch,  cv.,  g  1. 

M  Laws  1888,  p.  88,  g  17. 
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(8)  Fixing  time  within  which  location  shall  be  completed 

aft^r  discovei-y. — 

Arizona/  New  Mexico/ 

Colorado,"  North  Dakota/ 

Idaho/  South  Dakota/ 

Montana/  Wyoming.® 

(9)  Providing    for    the    manner    of   relocaiincj   abandoned 

claims. — 

Arizona/  New  Mexico/^ 

Colorado/"  North  Dakota/' 

Idaho/'  South  Dakota/'^ 

Montana,^"  Wyoming.'^ 

(10)  Amount  of  a^inual  ivorl\ — 

Arizona,'"  New  Mexico,'^ 

Colorado/*  North  Dakota,^" 

»  Laws  1895,  p.  54,  §  6. 

^Placers:  Mills'  Annot.  Stats.  §  3136.  Lodes:  Id.,  §  3155. 

3  Lodes:  Laws  1895,  p.  26,  et  seq.,  §g  2,  3,  4. 

*PoL  Code  1895,  §3612. 

^Cornp.  Laws  1884,  ?  1566. 

«  Rev.  PoL  Code  1895,  §  1428. 

f  Coinp.  Laws  Dak.  1887,  §?  1999,  2004.  Adopted  in  South  Dakota  —  Laws 
1890,  ch.ov.,  ^  1. 

8Lodes:  Laws  1890-91,  p.  179,  gj  1,  2.   Placers:  Laws  18S8,  pp.  89,  90,  §  22. 

•Laws  1895,  p.  55,  §  11. 
»«MiUs'  Annot.  Stats.,  g  3162. 
"Laws  1895,  p.  2S,  §  7. 
"Pol.  Code  1895,  §3615. 
"  Laws  1889,  p.  42,  g  3. 
"Rev.  Pol.  Code,  §  1439. 

i^Comp.  Laws  Dak.  1887,  §  2010.   Adopted  by  South  Dakota—  Laws  1890, 
ch.  cv.,  §  1. 

^«Laws  1888,  p.  89,  g  21. 

*'  Ue-enacts  the  federal  law.     Laws  1895,  p.  54,  §  8. 

*» Placers:  Mills'  Annot.  Stats.,  §  3137,  declared  in  conflict  with  federal 
law.    Sweet  v.  Webber,  7  Colo.  443,  450. 

"Fixing  value  of  day's  labor  at  four  dollars  for  eight  hours.     Comp. 
Laws  1884,  §  1568. 

^'Sanie  as  the  federal  law.    Rev.  Pol.  Code,  g  1438. 
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South  Dakota/  Washington,^ 

Oregon,"  Wyoming.* 

No  state  has  a  right  to  decrease  the  amount  of  labor 
which  the  congressional  law  requires  to  be  done  annually 
on  a  mining  claim.  The  law  clearly  implies  that  the  states 
and  territories,  or  the  district  organizations,  in  the  absence 
of  state  or  territorial  legislation,  may  increase  the  amount 
of  such  labor.^  The  statutory  declaration,  as  in  New  Mex- 
ico, that  a  day^s  work  of  eight  hours  is  of  the  value  of  four 
dbllars,  and  must  be  so  computed  in  estimating  the  amount 
of  annual  labor  performed  on  a  mining  claim,  is  of  ques- 
tionable propriety.  Mr.  Morrison  is  of  the  opinion  that 
such  provisions  "amount  to  absolutely  nothing.'*^ 

(11)  Authorizing  the  recording  of  affidavits  of  iierformance 

of  annual  labor. — 

Arizona,^  Montana," 

California,^  New  Mexico,^* 

Colorado,®  Wyoming." 
Idaho,^^ 

(12)  Prescribing  manner  of  organizing  mining  districts. — 

Wyoming."  ' 

1  Same  as  tlie  fodonil  law.  Coinp.  Laws  Dak.,  §  2009.  Adopted  by  Soiitli 
Dakota  —  Laws  1890,  ch.  cv.,  g  1. 

2  Provides  for  work  to  amount  of  fifty  dollars  per  claim,  to  be  porfonnod 
within  one  year  from  date  of  looalion,  IliU's  An  not.  Stat«.  (Ore.)  1892,  g  3S30. 

'One  hundred  dollars  each  year;  but  year  dates  from  date  of  location. 
Hill's  Annot.  Stats.  (Wash.),  §  2213. 

*  Placers:  One  hundred  dollars  per  annum  on  claims  consisting  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres;  on  claims  of  less  than  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres,  sixty-two  and  a  half  cents  per  acre.    Ijaws  1888,  pp.  90,  91,  ^  23. 

4  Rev.  Stats.,  §2324. 

«Morr.  Min.  Rights,  8th  ed.  67. 

f  Ijxwh  1895,  p.  54,  J  9. 

^Laws  1891,  ch.  civ.,  p.  219. 

•Mills'  Annot.  Stats.,  ^  3101;  Laws  1889,  201. 

^OLaws  1895,  p.  27,  ^0. 

"Pol.  Code,  1895,  §3014. 

^■■^  Prince's  Supplement,  073. 

»  Placers:  Laws  1888,  p.  90,  ^  23. 

»Lawsl888,  p.  84,  §1- 
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(13)  AiUhorizing  survey  of  claim  to  be  made  by  deputy  min- 

ei*al  surveyor  J  and  when  recorded  to  become  a  part 
of  the  location  certificate  and  become  prima 
facie  evidence  as  to  all  fact^  therein  contained, — 

Montana.* 

(14)  Manner  of  locating  tunnel  claims  and  length  allowed 

on  discovered  lodes, — 

Colorado,"  Montana." 

(15)  Requiring  sinking  of  discovery  shaft  or  its  equivalent 

prior  to  completion  of  location. — 

Arizona,^  New  Mexico,^ 

Colorado,'"*  North  Dakota,^ 

Idaho,"  South  Dakota,*' 

Montana,^  Wyoming." 

Secretary  Teller  expressed  a  doubt  whether  a  state  legis- 
lature has  the  right  to  attach  this  condition  to  the  appro- 
priation of  mineral  land,*"  although  Commissioner  William- 
son held  that  such  requirement  is  not  in  conflict  with 
the  congressional  laws.^**  The  state  courts  have  uniformly 
enforced  this  class  of  provisions;  and  there  being  no 
authoritative  ruling  denying  the  right  to  the  state  to  so 
legislate,  these  conditions  may  be  assumed  to  be  valid. 

»  Pol.  Code  isjif),  §  mxc), 
-Mills'  AiHiot.  Slats.  §>f  3140-:^! 41. 
3Coinp.  Stats.  Mont.  18S7,  ^^  14S7-1491. 
*  Laws  189.'),  p.  r>:J.  ^  :j,  :>. 
^Mills'  AiiiioL.  Stats.,  Vi>  ;J1.32,  3151,  315.>. 
•Laws  1S<).-),  p.  27»  'i'.\. 
•Pol.  Code  ISO."),  >i  3(»ll. 

•T^aws  iSh9,  p.  42,  ^  1;  ('oiiip.  Laws  lSvS4,  ^  1^71. 
»Ilev.  Pol.  Codo  189:i,  ^  1430,  1432,  1433. 

'0Co:»ip.  Laws  Dak.  1SS7,  '<i\  2001,  2003.    Adopted  by  South  DakoU  — 
Laws  1890,  oil.  cv.,  ^  L 

"  Laws  18SS,  p.  88,  >/i  17,  18;  Laws  1890-91,  p.  ISO. 

»- Wi^'ht  V.  Tabor,  2  L.  T).  738,  742;  S.  C.  on  review,  Id,  743. 

'•"^  Ju  re  Alfred  II.  Hale,  7  Copp's  L.  U.  115. 
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While  it  is  manifest  that  the  states  and  territories  mav 
legislate  within  a  reasonable  limit  upon  the  foregoing  sub- 
jects, we  do  not  intend  that  it  should  be  inferred  that  all  of 
the  legislation  hereinbefore  noted  is  absolutely  in  harmony 
with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  national  law.  It  is  not 
our  purpose  at  the  present  time  to  deal  with  individual 
state  and  territorial  legislation  analytically.  When  we  deal 
with  the  requirements  of  a  valid  location,  the  conditions 
required  to  perfect  and  perpetuate  it,  we  shall  note,  under 
each  appropriate  head,  the  nature  and  force  of  such  legisla- 
tion. We  are  now  presenting  generally  the  subjects  upon 
which,  to  some  extent,  states  and  territories  are  permitted 
to  legislate. 

g  261.  Subjects  upon  which  states  have  enacted 
laws  the  validity  of  which  is  open  to  question. —  It  is 

extremely  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  what  is  proper 
supplemental  state  legislation  and  what  is  not.  But  there 
are  some  subjects  upon  which  there  has  been  state  and 
territorial  legislation,  which  legislation  is  either  clearly 
obnoxious  to  the  federal  law  or  open  to  criticism  as  being 
ineffectual,  by  reason  of  its  being  a  mere  reiteration  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  We  note  the  following 
instances  which  illustrate  this:  — 

(1)  Laws  giving  a  locator  the  rigid  to  all  lodes  xvliich  have 

their  top  or  apex  within  the  location,  and  defin- 
ing the  extralaieral  right, — 

North  Dakota,^  Washington,' 

South  Dakota,-  Wyoming.^ 

(2)  Rights  of  parties  in  cases  of  lodes  crossing  or  uniting. — 

Colorado.* 

1  Rev.  Pol.  Code  1895,  §  1434. 

'Corn p.  Laws  Dak.  1887,  §  2005.    Adopted   by   South  Dakota  — liaws 
1890,  ch.  cv.,  g  1. 

'Hill»s  Anuot.  Stats.  (Wash.),  §  2212, 

*  Laws  1888,  p.  89,  g  20. 

5  Mills'  Annot.  Stats.,  g  3142. 
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(3)  I'mhibitUui   the   proprietor   of  a   mining   riaim  from 

pursninff  hie  vein  on  its-  strike  beyond  vertical 
planes  drawn  through  surface  boundaries. — 

Colorado,'  South  Dakota." 

North  Dakota,'' 

These  three  classes  of  legislation  clearly  trench  upon  tlie 
power  of  congress.  These  subjects  can  only  be  regulated 
by  the  federal  law,  as  they  attempt  to  define  and  limit  the 
character  of  the  estate  granted  by  the  government.  We  do- 
not  understand  that  any  of  these  provisions  conflict  with 
the  federal  law.  But  their  re-enactment  by  the  states  give* 
them  no  force.  If  in  harmony  with  the  federal  law,  they 
are  unnecessary;  if  obnoxious  to  it,  they  are  void. 

(4)  Verification  of  location  certificates  by  oath. — 

Idaho,^  Montana.' 

In  Wenner  v.  MeNulty,  the  supreme  court  of  Montana 
its  doubt  of  the  right  of  the  then  territory  to 
e  the  additional  burden  upon  the  locator  of  verifying 
the  notice  of  location  by  oath,  and  stated  that  this  rule 
trenched  very  closely  upon  the  federal  law."  Bat  in  O'Don- 
nell  V.  Glenn,'  the  court  squarely  uplield  the  law.  In  a- 
still  later  case.  Judge  De  Witt,  speaking  for  tlie  court,  con- 
ceived that  there  were  doubts  about  the  validity  of  the 
rule,  but  declined  to  overrule  O'Donnell  r.  Glenn  and  sus- 
tained the  doctrine  of  that  case.  This  ruling  was  followed 
in  cases  since  decided  by  that  court.*  It  was  raised  in  the 
federal  courts,  but  was  not  passed  upon." 

■  Mills'  Alinol.  stats.,  i  3157. 
'Rev.  Pol.  Code  1805,  8  1435. 

>Conip.  Ldws  Dak.  1887,  i  2000.  Adopted  by  Soatli  Dakoto  —  Laws. 
1890,  oh.  cv.,  J  1, 

«Rbv.  StatH.,  i  3104,  a*  nmetKled— Lnws  1895,  p.  29,  i  13. 

>  DeoUrulory  slate qi en t  on  oath,    Pol.  Code  1SR5,  i  3613. 

«7  Mont.  30.  ST. 

'BMont.  S18,  2fi2.  , 

"UcCowan  v.  Uoclaj,  US  ^oat.  235;  Berg  i'.  Koegel,  iO  Pnc.  (K^. 

•Preston  V.  Hunter,  «T  Ved.  ygs. 
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(5)  Providing  methods  for  forfeiting  estate  of  delinquent 
co-owner. — 

Arizona/  Colorado,' » 

California,'  Nevada.* 

The  act  of  congress  on  this  subject*  is  open  to  the  criti- 
cism that  it  attempts  to  deprive  a  person  of  property  with- 
out due  process  of  law.  Ordinarily,  forfeitures  may  only 
be  adjudged  by  courts  of  competent  jurisdiction,  after  a 
full  investigation  as  to  the  facts.  In  any  event,  as  was  said 
by  Judge  De  Witt,  speaking  for  the  supreme  court  of  Mon- 
tana, the  statute  must  be  strictly  construed.^ 

If  the  act  of  congress  is  insuflBcient  to  divest  the  title 
of  the  co-owner,  we  do  not  see  how  the  state  may  supple- 
ment it  by  laws  which  do  not  contemplate  the  institution 
of  judicial  proceedings.  If  the  federal  law  is  sufficient, 
there  is  no  necessity  for  state  legislation.  We  do  not  think 
that  this  subject  is  within  the  legitimate  scope  of  state  or 
territorial  legislation.  A  state  might  create  a  lien  in  favor 
of  the  co-owner  who  pays  more  than  his  proportion  of  the 
annual  expenditures,  and  authorize  proceedings  to  fore- 
close that  lien;  but  to  sanction  a  forfeiture  through  the 
method  of  ex  parte  proceedings  is  repugnant  to  the  spirit 
of  the  law.  It  may  be  accomplished  under  the  federal  law. 
But  we  deny  the  right  of  the  state  to  legislate,  except 
within  the  lines  herein  suggested. 

(G)  Speclfi/i)ig  the   character  of  deposits  wlticlt  may  he   lo- 
cated under  the  placer  laws. — 

Montana." 

While  all  the  substances  named  in  the  Montana  act  fall 
within  the  definition  of  the  term  *'  mineral,"  as  we  under- 

»La\v8  1891,  140. 

2Stats.  1891,  ch.  civ.,  p.  219. 

»Mllls»  Annot.  Stats.,  g  3137. 

*  Slats.  18S7,  p.  130,  §g  1-3. 
*Rov.  Stats.,  ^2324. 

•nrundv  v.  MavaeUl,  15  Mont.  201. 

•  Building-stone,  limestone,  marble,  clay,  and  other  mineral  substances 
liaving  a  commercial  value.    Pol.  Code  1805, 1  3G10. 
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st&nd  it,'  making  legislation  of  this  character  uuueeessary, 
yet  the  state  has  no  right  by  its  legislature  to  construe 
federal  laws.  A  provision  like  the  foregoing  would  be 
eminently  proper  in  a  congressional  law,  and  if  enlarged 
and  adopted  by  congress,  it  would  have  the  effect  of  remov- 
ing the  ambiguities  and  uncertainties  now  existing.  But 
we  cannot  understand  how  it  is  within  the  power  of  a 
state  to  dictate  to  the  national  government  what  substances 
it  shall  dispose  of  under  its  mineral  laws, 

§  262.    Drainage,   easements,  and   rights  of  way  for   ' 
mining  purposes, —  By  section  twenty-three  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  of  tJie  Kevist-d  Statutes,  it  is  enacted  that — 

"  As  a  condition  of  stile,  in  the  absence  of  necessary 
"  legislation  by  congress,  the  local  legislation  qf  any  state 
"  or  territory  may  ]irovide  rules  for  working  mines,  involv- 
"  ing  easements,  drainage,  and  other  necessary  means  to 
"  their  complete  development,  and  those  conditions  shall 
"  be  fully  expressed  in  the  patent." 

Arizona^' and  Colorado*  have  enacted  laws  providing 
for  and  regulating  drainage  of  mines ;  and  in  the  following 
territories  and  states  we  find  local  legislation  prescribing 
methods  of  obtaining  easements  and  rights  of  way  for 
mining  purposes  and  providing  for  condemnation  pro- 
ceedings:— 


Arizona,' 

California,' 
Colorado," 
Idaho/ 

Montana,' 
'.,  fins. 


Nevada,* 
New  Mexico,'" 
North  Dakota," 
South  Dakota,'" 
Wyoming." 


'  K*v.  Stats.  I88T,  \\  2352-2557.  '"  Laws  I8S 

»M11U'  Annot.  Stats.,  \\  3172-3180. 

'Lawa  1881,  167. 

'OodeCiv.Proc.aa  amended  189.%  \  1238. 

•Mills'  AlinoC.  Slata.,  \  3158. 

'Aola  1877,  1881. 

'Pol.  Code  1S95,  \\  3fi30-3(H0i  Code  Civ.  Proo.,  \  2211. 

■Conip,  Laws,  1 120;  Slats.  1887,  pp.  102,  103,  |  I. 

ocorap.  Laws  Dab.  ISS7,  \\  20IG-202». 
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This  class  of  legislation,  in  the  states  at  least,  is  not, 
strictly  speaking,  supplemental  to  the  federal  law.  It  is 
more  in  the  nature  of  independent  legislation,  the  validity 
and  operative  force  of  which  is  to  be  determined  from  a 
consideration  of  the  limitation  upon  legislative  action  pre- 
scribed by  the  organic  laws  of  tlie  respective  states. 

In  the  case  of  the  People  ex^  rel.  Aspen  M.  &  S.  Co.  v. 
District  Court,  considered  by  the  supreme  court  of  Colo- 
rado,^ it  was  urged  that  section  twenty-three  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  of  the  Revised  Statutes  imposed  upon  mineral 
lands  acquired  under  the  mining  laws  conditions  which 
could  not  be  ignored  by  the  states;  that  they  amounted 
practically  to  a  burden  charged  upon  the  land  and  a  limi- 
tation of  the  estate  conveyed.  Therefore,  that  these  pro- 
visions were  above  and  beyond  state  legislation  upon  the 
subject  of  eminent  domain;  that  the  state  could  not  by  its 
constitution  abridge  or  curtail  the  privileges  sanctioned 
by  the  law  of  congress;  and  that  the  doctrine  of  public 
"  utility  "  in  no  way  controlled  this  class  of  easements. 

The  contention,  however,  was  not  sustained.  The 
supreme  court  of  Colorado  was  of  the  opinion  that,  so  far 
as  the  territories  were  concerned,  congress  might  authorize 
the  organization  of  a  local  government,  with  authority  to 
enact  laws,  or  it  might  legislate  directly  for  the  government 
of  the  territory.  But  upon  the  admission  of  a  territory 
into  the  union  as  a  sovereign  state,  the  right  of  local  self- 
government  passes  to  the  state."  The  power  of  legishition 
thereafter  resides  in  the  people  of  the  state,  and  is  absolute 
and  uncontrolled  save  as  to  the  enumerated  powers  reserved 
to  the  national  government  by  the  federal  constitution  and 
the  restraints  upon  state  legislation  imposed  by  that  instru- 
ment. Other  limitations  upon  the  powers  of  the  legisla- 
tive department  of  a  state  are  to  be  found  in  the  state 
constitution.  One  of  the  powers  of  state  sovereignty  which 
may  be^exercised  in  the  regulation  and  control  of  private 
property  is  termed   the   right  of  eminent   domain.     The 

Ml  Colo.  147. 

»See,  also,  Woodrun*  v.  North  Bloomfiold  G.  M.  Co.,  IS  Fed.  774-77"). 
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exercise  of  this  power  within  the  states  by  the  federal  i 
government  extends  only  to  appropriationa  by  the  United 
Btates  for  sites  for  post-offices,  court-houses,  forts,  arsenals, 
light-houses,  custom-houses,  and  other  public  uses. 

"The  foregoing  principles,  [said  the  supreme  court  of  ' 
"  Colorado],  declaratory  of  the  sovereign  powers  pertaining 
'■  to  the  federal  and  stale  governments  respectively,  do  not 
"  sustain  the  Vjroad  proposition  of  counsel  that  congress 
"  may  ignore  state  constitutious  and  authorize  local  legis- 
"  iatiires,  regardless  of  state  constitutions,  to  pass  laws 
■'  providing  rules  for  the  working  of  mines  and  involving 
"  easements  upon  mineral  lands.  It  is  the  solemn  duty  of 
"  tlie  courts  of  a  state  to  enforce  the  state  constitution  as 
"  the  paramount  law,  whenever  an  act  of  the  state  legisla- 
"  ture  is  found  to  be  clearly  in  convict  therewith.  Assum- 
"  ing  that  the  state  constitution  is  a  valid  instrument,  the 
"  authority  of  congress  to  authorize  the  state  legislature  to  ' 
"  pass  laws  upon  any  subject  in  conflict  therewith  cannot 
"  be  admitted.  But  congress  has  not  assumed  to  exercise  ' 
"  sucli  a  power.  The  rules  and  easements  intended  to  be  ' 
"  authorized  by  the  fifth  section  of  the  congressional  act  of 
"  July  20,  ISliti,  [now  embodied  in  g  2^38,  Kev.  Stats.] 
"  were  evidently  such  as  should  be  enacted  in  accordance 
*■  with  the  fundamental  law  of  the  state  or  territory. 
"  Considered  with  reference  to  the  territories,  the  section 
"  is  unobjectionable  in  any  view  of  the  question,  since,  as 
"  we  have  seen,  the  power  of  congress  to  govern  them  is 
"  absolute.  ...  As  applicable  to  state  governments, 
"  the  provision  may  be  regarded  as  authorizing  them  to 
"  supplement  the  act  of  congress  with  necessary  and  proper 
"  rules  and  requirements,  to  be  observed  by  citizens  who  have 
"availed  or  might  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  given 
"  to  explore,  occupy,  and  mine  the  mineral  lands  of  the 
"  public  domain  with  a  view  to  acquiring  title  thereto.  In 
"  so  far  as  the  provisions  of  the  act  may  be  regarded  as 
"  conferring  power  upon  the  state  legislature,  to  regulate 
"  the  manuer  of  using  and  operating  mining  claims,  with 
"  a  view  to  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  several  claim- 
"'  ants,  and  to  render  available  their  respective  locations, 
"by  imposing  restraints  on  the  mode  of  operating  and 
"  using  them,  including  necessary  easements  over  the  same, 
"it  would  seem  from  the  authorities  cited  that  the  states 
"  already  possessed  this  power.  Being  compunitively  a 
I  Xow  emlHidiBil  In  J  M3?,  Rov.  Slat". 
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"  new  question,  however,  at  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the 
"  congressional  act,  this  and  tiie  other  permissive  clauses 
"  were  properly  and  wisely  inserted.  The  opinion  of  Mr. 
"  Justice  Field,  in  Jennison  v.  Kirk  (08  U.  S.  453-4(36),  upon 
"  other  portions  of  this  act,  shows  that  the  intention  of 
"  congress  by  the  insertion  of  provisions  of  this  character 
"  was  not  to  grant  easements  upon  mining  claims,  but  to 
"  sanction  such  as  might  be  regularly  granted  by  the  local 
"  authorities,  and  in  order  that  they  miglit  be  perpetuated  as 
•*  property  rights  after  the  title  had  passed  from  the  govern- 
"ment.  This  precaution  prevents  any  controversy  in  the 
"  future  as  to  the  power  of  either  territory  or  state  to  im- 
"  pose  easements  on  these  lands  while  they  belong  to  the 
"  United  States. 

"  From  these  principles  and  considerations,  we  arrive 
"  at  the  conclusion,  that,  unless  a  state  statute  imposing  an 
"  easement  upon  mining  claims  is  in  accord  with  the  state 
"  constitution,  it  can  not  be  enforced  bv  our  courts.*' 

The  case  under  consideration  arose  out  of  an  attempt  to 
condemn  a  right  of  way  for  a  tramway  across  the  lands  of 
another,  to  enable  the  Aspen  Mining  and  Smelting  Com- 
pany to  transport  ores  from  its  mines  to  the  sampling 
works  in  the  town  of  Aspen,  under  a  statute  which 
provided  that  all  mining  claims  now  located,  or  which 
may  be  hereafter  located,  shall  be  subject  to  the  right  of 
way  for  any  tramway,  whether  now  in  use  or  which  may 
hereafter  be  laid  across  any  such  location,  to  be  be 
condemned  as  in  case  of  land  taken  for  public  highways 
when  the  consent  of  the  owner  cannot  be  obtained.^ 

The  constitution  of  the  state  limited  the  power  of  the 
legislative  department  to  the  taking  of  ]>rivate  proj)erty 
for  public  use,  and  for  the  following  jyrirafr  uses:  ''For 
"private  ways  of  necessity  and  for  reservoirs,  drains, 
"flumes,  or  ditches  for  agricultural,  mining,  milling,  do- 
"  mestic,  or  sanitary  purposes."' 

The  court  held  that,  as  tramwavs  were  not  within  the 
sanction  of  the  constitution,  the  act  of  the  legislature  in 
question  was  void. 

>Gen.  stats.  Colo.,  1887,  §  2407. 
'Const.,  art.  ii.,  J§  14,  15. 
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From  a  consideration  of  this  case,  the  doctrine  of  which 
is  in  harmony  with  the  views  announced  by  Judge  Cooley, 
the  most  eminent  of  all  writers  on  constitutional  law/  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  validity  of  the  laws  of  the  sev- 
eral states  purporting  to  provide  for  securing  easements  and 
rights  of  way  over  the  lands  of  others,  for  purposes  con- 
nected with  the  industry  of  mining,  must  be  determined 
regardless  of  the  federal  laws,  and  in  the  light  of  the  re- 
spective state  constitutions.  The  exercise  by  the  state  of 
its  sovereign  right  of  eminent  domain  cannot  be  interfered 
with  by  the  United  States." 

g  253.  Provisions  of  state  constitutions  on  the  subject 
of  eminent  domain. —  As  preliminary  to  a  discussion  of  the 
general  features  of  state  legislation  on  this  subject,  we  think 
it  not  inappropriate  to  present  an  epitome  of  the  constitu- 
tional provisions  of  the  several  states  where  laws  of  this 
class  have  been  enacted,  so  far  as  such  provisions  are  ger- 
mane. 

California.— 

"Private  property  shall  not  be  taken  or  damaged  for  public 
"  use  without  just  compensation  having  been  first  made  to,  or 
''  paid  into  court  for,  the  owner,  and  no  right  of  way  shall  be 
'*  appropriated  to  the  use  of  any  corporation  other  than  muni- 
'^  cipal  until  full  compensation  therefor  be  first  made  in  money 
*^  or  ascertained  or  paid  into  court  for  the  owner,  irrespective 
"  of  any  benefit  for  any  improvement  proposed  by  such  cor- 
**  poration,  which  compensation  shall  be  ascertained  by  a  jury, 
'*  unless  a  jury  be  waived,  as  in  other  civil  cases  in  a  court  of 
'*  record,  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law."  ^ 

*'  The  exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain  shall  never 
"  be  so  abridged  or  construed  as  to  prevent  the  legislature 
'^  from  taking  the  property  and  franchises  of  incorporated  com- 
"  panics  and  subjecting  them  to  public  use,  the  same  as  the 
*'  property  of  individuals."  * 

»C()oley's  Const.  Limit.,  0th  ed.,  640. 

-Mississipi)i  ik  Ruin  River  Boom  Co.  v.  Patterson,  9S  U.  S.  403. 

3 Const.  Cal.,  art.  i.,  1 14.  *  Jrf.,  art  xii.,  §8. 
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"The  use  of  all  water  now  appropriated,  or  that  may  here- 
**  after  be  appropriated,  for  sale,  rental,  or  distribution,  is 
"  hereby  declared  to  be  a  public  use,  and  subject  to  the  regula- 
"  tion  and  control  of  the  state,  in  the  manner  to  be  prescribed 
**  by  law."  ' 

Colorado. — 

"  That  private  property  shall  not  be  taken  for  private  use 
"  unless  by  consent  of  the  owner,  except  for  private  ways  of 
**  necessity,  and  except  for  reservoirs,  drains,  flumes,  or  ditches 
"  on  or  across  the  land  of  others,  for  agricultural,  mining, 
"  milling,  domestic,  or  sanitary  purposes."  ^ 

"  That  private  property  shall  not  be  taken  or  damaged,  for 
"public  or  private  use,  without  just  compensation.  Such 
"  compensation  shall  be  ascertained  by  a  board  of  commission- 
"ers,  of  not  less  than  three  freeholders,  or  by  a  jury  when 
"required  by  the  owner  of  the  property,  in  such  manner  as 
"  may  be  prescribed  by  law,  and  until  the  same  shall  be  paid 
"  to  the  owner,  or  into  court  for  the  owner,  the  property  shall 
"  not  be  needlessly  disturbed,  or  the  proprietary  rights  of  the 
"owner  therein  divested  ;  and  whenever  an  attempt  is  made 
"  to  take  private  property  for  a  use  alleged  to  be  public,  tlie 
"  question  whether  the  contemplated  use  be  really  public, 
"  shall  be  a  judicial  question,  and  determined  as  such  without 
"  regard  to  any  legislative  assertion  that  the  use  is  public."  ^ 

Idaho.— 

"  The  necessary  use  of  lauds  for  the  construction  of  reservoirs 
"  or  storage  basins,  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation,  or  for  rights 
"  of  way  for  the  construction  of  canals,  ditches,  flumes,  or  pipes, 
"  to  convey  water  to  the  place  of  use,  for  any  useful,  beneficial, 
"  or  necessary  purpose,  or  for  drainage  ;  or  for  tlie  drainage  of 
"  mines  or  the  working  thereof,  by  means  of  roads,  railroads, 
"  tramways,  cuts,  tunnels,  shaf  ,  hoisting  works,  dumps,  or 
"  other  necessary  means  to  their  complete  development,  or  any 
"other  use  necessary  to  the  coTiplete  development  of  the  ma- 
"  terial  resources  of  the  state,  or  the  preservation  of  the  health 
"of  its  inhabitants,  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a  public  use,  and 
"  subject  to  the  regulation  and  control  of  the  state. 

1  Const. CaL, art.  xlv.jjl.    'Const.  C'olo.,art.  ii.,^  14.    ^M.^an.  ii.,  H5. 
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"Private  property  may  be  taken  for  public  use,  but  not 
"  until  a  just  compensation,  to  be  ascertained  in  a  manner 
"  prescribed  by  law,  shall  be  paid  therefor."  ' 

Montana.— 

"  Private  property  shall  not  be  taken  or  damaged  for  public 
use  without  just  compensation  having  been  firet  made  to,  or 
paid  into  the  court  for,  the  owner." ' 

"The  use  of  all  water  now  appropriated,  or  that  may  here- 
after be  appropriated,  for  sale,  rental,  distribution,  or  other 
beneficial  iise,  and  the  right  of  way  over  the  landa  of  others, 
for  all  ditches,  drains,  flumes,  canals,  and  aqueducts  neces- 
sarily used  in  connection  therewith,  as  well  as  the  sites  for 
reservoirs  necessary  for  collecting  and  storing  the  same, 
shall  be  held  to  be  a  public  use.  Private  roada  may  be 
opened  in  the  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law;  but  in  every 
case  the  necessity  of  the  road,  and  the  amount  of  all  damage 
to  be  sustained  by  the  opening  thereof,  shall  be  first  deter- 
mined by  a  jury,  and  such  amount,  together  with  the 
expenses  of  the  proceeding,  shall  be  paid  by  the  person  to  be 
benefited." " 

Nevada.— 

..."  Nor  shall  private  property  be  taken  for  public  use 
"  without  just  compensation  having  been  first  taken  or  se- 
"  cured,  except  in  cases  of  war,  riot,  fire,  or  great  public  peril, 
"  in  which  case  compensiition  shall  be  afterward  made.'" 

North  Dakota.— 

"Private  property  shall  not  be  taken  or  damaged  for  public 
use  without  just  compensation  having  been  first  made  to, 
or  paid  into  caurt  for,  the  owner,  and  no  right  of  way  shall 
be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  any  corporation  other  than 
municipal,  until  full  compensation  therefor  be  first  made  in 
money,  or  ascertained  and  paid  into  court  for  the  owner, 
irrespective  of  any  benefit  from  any  improvement  proposed 
by  such  corporation,  which  compensation  shall  be  ascer- 
tained by  a  jury,  unless  a  jury  be  waived."' 

'Const.  Idabo,  art.  1.,  I  U. 

■Const.  Moat.,  ail.  111.,  }_  14. 

"W.,  art.  Hi.,  S  15. 
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South  Dakota.— 

"Private  property  shall  not  be  taken  for  public  use,  or 
"damaged,  without  just  compensation,  as  determined  by  a 
"jury,  which  shall  be  paid  as  soon  as  it  can  be  ascertained, 
"  and  before  possession  is  taken.  No  benefit  which  may 
"  accrue  to  the  owner  as  a  result  of  an  improvement  made 
"by  any  private  corporation  shall  be  considered  in  fixing 
"  the  compensation  for  property  taken  or  damaged.  The  fee 
"  of  land  taken  for  railroad  tracks  or  other  highways  shall 
"remain  in  such  owners,  subject  to  the  use  for  which  it  is 
"  taken." ' 

Utah.— 

"  Private  property  shall  not  be  taken  or  damaged  for  a 
"public  use  without  just  compensation. 


» i 


Wyoming. — 

"  Private  property  shall  not  be  taken  for  private  u.^e  un- 
"  less,  by  consent  of  the  owner,  except  for  private  ways  of 
"  necessity,  and  for  reservoirs,  drains,  flumes,  or  ditches  on  or 
"  across  the  lands  of  others,  for  agricult\iral,  mining,  milling, 
"  domestic,  or  sanitary  purposes,  nor  in  any  case  without  due 
"  compensation."  * 

"  Private  property  shall  not  be  taken  or  damaged  for  public 
"  or  private  use  without  just  compensation."  * 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  private  property  may  be  sub- 
jected to  burdens  for  certain  specified  purposes  that  may 
be  classified  as  private,  in  Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  and 
Wyoming.  In  these  states,  it  would  seem  that,  within  tlie 
limitations  prescribed  by  the  respective  constitutions,  the 
local  legislatures  may  act,  although  some  of  the  uses  arc 
not  essentially  public.  The  legislation  in  the  remaining 
states, —  L  c.  California,  Nevada,  North  Dakota,  and  South 
Dakota, —  and  in  the  other  states,  for  purposes  not  within 
the  specified  limitations,  must  necessarily  l)e  confined  to 
such  uses  as  are  essentially  public  in  their  nature. 

*  Const.  S.  Dak.,  art.  vi.,  §  13.  'Const.  Wyo.,  art.  i.,  \  32. 

»  Const.  Utali,  art.  i.,  §  22.  *  Id.,  art.  i.,  g  33. 
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g  2fi4.    Mining  aa  a   "public   nse."  —  An   exhaustive  J 

iliscussioii  of  the  law  of  eranient  domain  is  hardly  within  ] 
the  scope  of  this  trentise,  but  it  is  necessary  to  deal  with 
it  to  soDie  extent. 

Wo  assumo  tliat  the  organic  law  of  a  state  may  properly  I 
provide  for  the  condemnation  of  private  property  for  pri-  ] 
vute  use.  Such  constitutional  provisions,  wherever  they  1 
exist,  form  exceptions  to  the  general  rules  of  law  upon  the 
subject  of  eminent  domain.  Our  future  presentation 
the  law  is  alone  applicable  to  states  where  such  class  of  I 
provisions  do  not  exist,  and  to  such  uses  which  do  not  fall  [ 
within  the  above  exceptions  or  liraitalions, 

Mr.  Lewis, in  his  work  on  the '■  Law  of  Eminent  Domain,' 
states  that,  apart  from  constitutional  considerations,  it  is  I 
not  essential  in  order  to  constitute  an  act  of  eminent  do- 
main that  the  use  for  which   property  is  taken  should  be 
of  a  public  nature.     It  is  sufficient  that  the  use  of  the  par- 
ticular property  is  necessary  to  enable  individual  proprie- 
tors to  cultivate  and  improve  their  land  to  the  best  advan-  ] 
tage,  or  to  develop  certain  natural  and  exceptional  resources 
incident  thereto,  such  as  a  water  privilege  or  a  mine.     In 
such  cases,  the  public  welfare  is  promoted,  though   indi- 
rectly, by  the  increased  prosperity  which  necessarily  results   ' 
from  developing  the  natural  resources  of  tlie  country.' 

This  is  an  exceedingly  optimistic  view  of  the  rule,  not 
concurred   in  by  other  writers.     Mr.  Mills  thus  states  his 
conclusions  upon  tlie  subject  of  condemnation  for  private  ' 
use: — 

"  The  ns6  to  which  property  is  condemned  must  be 
"public.  As  between  individuals,  no  uecessity,  however 
"great,  no  exigency,  however  imminent,  no  improvement, 
"  however  valuable,  no  refusal,  however  unneighborly,  no 
"  obitinacy,  however  unreasonable,  no  offers  of  corapensa- 
"  tioti,  however  extravagant,  can  compel  or  requiro  a  man 
"  to  part  with  one  inch  of  his  estate."^ 

Judge  Cooloy  says:  — 

"  It  is  conceded  on  all  hands  that  the  legislature  has  no 
"  power,  in  any  case,  to  lake  the  property  of  one  individual 
'LewlHoii  EMiiiientDoiiiain,  J  1.      ■  Million  Kiuliieat  Domnlii,  g  22. 
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"  and  pass  it  over  to  another,  without  reference  to  some 
"  use  to  which  it*is  to  be  applied  for  public  benefit."^ 

Only  a  few  of  the  state  constitutions  in  terms  prohibit 
the  taking  of  private  property  for  private  use.  All  the 
courts,  however,  agree  that  this  can  not  be  done." 

As  was  said  by  the  supreme  court  of  Xew  Jersey, — 

"  There  is  no  prohibition  in  the  constitution  of  this  state, 
"  or  in  any  of  the  state  constitutions  tliat  I  know  of,  against 
"  taking  private  property  for  private  use.  But  the  power 
"  is  nowhere  granted  to  the  legislature.  The  constitution 
"  vests  in  the  senate  and  general  assembly  the  legislative 
**  or  law-making  power.  They  may  make  laws,  the  rules 
"  prescribed  to  govern  our  civil  conduct.  They  are  not 
"  sovereign  in  all  things;  the  executive  and  judicial  power 
"  is  not  vested  in  them.  Taking  the  property  of  one  man 
"  and  giving  it  to  another  is  not  making  a  law  or  rule  of 
"  action;  it  is  not  legislation,  it  is  simply  robbery.''^ 

While  this  mav  be  true,  the  rule  announced  is  based 
upon  a  taking  for  a  purely  private  purpose,  unaccom- 
panied by  any  supposed  indirect  public  benefit. 

As  to  what  constitutes  a  "  public  use"  is  a  difficult  ques- 
tion. It  is  impossible  for  us  to  supply  a  definition  suffi- 
ciently comprehensive  to  cover  all  possible  cases.  Xor  is 
it  necessary  that  we  should  do  so.  The  question  as  to 
whether  a  given  use  is  or  is  not  public,  is  a  judicial  one. 
The  legislature  can  not  so  determine  that  the  use  is  public 
as  to  make  tlie  determination  conclusive  upon  the  courts; 
but  the  presumption  is  in  favor  of  tlie  public  character  of 
a  use  declared  to  be  public  by  the  legislature;  and  unless 
it  is  seen  at  first  blush  that  it  is  not  possible  for  the  use 
to  be  public,  the  courts  can  not  interfere.^ 

^Cooley's  ('oust.  Limit.,  fitli  ed.,  (k)1, 

*  Lewis  oil  Kininoiit  Domain,  ^  l.')7,  and  cases  cited  in  note. 
'Coster  V.  Tide  Water  Co.,  18  N.  J.  l!>i.  54,  03. 

*  Mills  on  Eminent  Domain,  §  in;  Lewis  on  Eminent  Domain,  i  15?^. 
Tlie  rule  is  different  in  Colorado,  whose  constitution  provides  that  the 

question  is  to  be  determined  without  regard  to  any  le^^islalivc  assertion. 
Const.  Colo.,  art.  ii.,  I  lo. 


PIPE-LINES  —  RAILROADS. 

?.  265.  Rights  of  way  for  pipe-lines  for  the  convey- 
ance of  oil  and  natural  gaa. — Iq  the  application  of  these 
principles  to  tlie  class  of  state  legislation  under  considera- 
tion, we  find  that  the  decisions  of  the  courts  are  not  alto- 
gether uniform.  The  power  of  eminent  domain  has  been 
exercised  for  pipe-lines  for  the  conveyance  of  oil  and 
natural  gas.' 

But  these  uses  are  just  as  much  public  in  their  nature 
as  supplying  water  to  municipalities.  Fuel  and  light  are 
just  as  essential  commodities  as  water,  and  their  general 
distribution  to  the  public  for  domestic,  manufacturing,  or 
industrial  purposes  is  of  unquestioned  "public  utility." 


i  256.  Lateral  and  other  railroads,  for  transporta- 
tion of  mine  products.— Tiie  mining  interests  in  certain 
localiliea  liave  been  deemed  sufficiently  important  to  justify 
statutes  enabling  a  mine-owner  to  condemn  rights  of  way 
from  his  mine  to  the  nearest  available  thoroughfare,  by 
means  of  what  are  termed  "  lateral  railroads."  But  the 
laws  authorizing  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  such 
railroads  over  the  lands  of  another  provide  that  all  persons 
who  may  have  occasion  to  do  so  may  utilize  them,  thus 
making  the  use,  at  least,  q\msi  public' 

A  railroad  company  organized  under  a  law  making  it 
a  common  carrier  of  passengers  and  freight  may,  of  course, 
condemn  land  for  its  roadbed.'  And  the  fact  that  the  road 
terminates  at  a  mine,  and  is  used  for  transporting  the  mined 
product,  does  not  alter  the  public  character  of  the  use/ 

But,  in  respect  to  the  transportation  of  mine  products, 
it  has  been  held  that  a  mine-owner  can  not  condemn  land 
for  a  railroad  to  be  used  exclusively  for  the  product  of  his 

'  Rrtiuiolpli  on  Rmineiit  Donmln,  J  47;  West  Va.  Tn»ns.  Co.  v.  Volcanic 
C,  C'l,.  5  W.  Va.  asi;  JoliiiHton  v.  Gas  Co.,  5  Cent.  Rep.  5U4:  Carotliera' 
Appeal,  lis  Pa.  ten. 

•Rnndolpli  on  Emlnont  Domain,  J 4?:  Hi1)eniiaR.  R.Co.  w.  DoCftiup,77 
N.  J,  518;  New  Cent.  C.  Co.  v.  Gsorge's  Creek  C.  Co.,  S7  Mil.  537:  PliiJtipa 
p.  WalBon,  la  Iowa,  2«;  Brown  t'.  Corey,  43  Pa.  St.  495. 

=  (Miitra  (^fiHltt  R,  U.  V.  Moao,  23  Cnl,  323. 

•Coloi-ado  E,  Hy.  Co.  v.  Union  Pac.  Ry.  Co.,  41  Fed,  203. 
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own  mine/    Such  use  is  a  mere  private  one,  to  which  the 
law  of  eminent  domain  is  inapplicable." 

This  was  the  rule  announced  as  to  tramways  bv  the 
supreme  court  of  Colorado,  heretofore  discussed;^  also,  by 
the  supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania,^  and  the  supreme  court 
of  West  Virginia.^ 

§  257.  Physical  and  industrial  conditions  as  affect- 
ing the  rule  of  "public  utility." — Mr.  Randolph,  in  his 
work  on  eminent  domain,*^  savs:  — 

"  The  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved  seems  to  have 
"  been  in  some  cases  the  determining  factor  in  upholding 
**  the  necessity  for  condemnation." 

"  This  seems  to  account  for  the  distinction  drawn  by 
"  Chief  Justice  Shaw  between  a  single  mill  and  a  great  mill 
"  power  —  the  latter  a  public  use,^  and  the  former  not.'*^ 

*'  Whatever  merit  there  is  in  this  particular  distinction, 
"  there  is  doubtless  some,  albeit  an  indefinable  force  of  prin- 
"  ciple.  One  might  admit  the  publicity  of  lateral  railroads 
^*  and  irrigation  works  instates  containing  great  mineral 
"  deposits  and  vast  tracts  of  arid  land,^^  and  deny  the  neces- 
"  sitv  of  those  works  in  states  where  mineral  wealth  and 
"  desert  land  are  so  insignificant  as  to  render  the  public 
^' gain  by  their  develo[)ment  absurdly  disproportionate  to 
"  the  private  benefit. 

"  There  is  some  force  in  the  suggestion  that  *  what  shall 
"'be  considered  a  public  use  may  depend  somewhat  on 
"  *  the  situation  and  wants  of  the  comniunitv  for  the  time 
"*  being.' "^^ 

^Randolph  on  Eminent  Donisiin,  g  47;  Stewart's  Appoul,  i)ii  Pa.  413; 
McC'andless's  Appeal,  70  Pa.  -JIO;  Slioll  v.  (fornian  C.  Co.,  118  111.  427. 

^People  V,  PiUsburg  R.  R.,  53  Cal.  <)94. 

3  People  ex  rtl.  Aspen  M.  Co.  v.  District  (^ourt,  11  Colo.  147. 

'Kdgewood  R.  R.'s  Appeal,  70  Pa.  St.  257. 

*Vallev  Citv  S.  Co.  v.  Brown,  7  W.  Va.  191. 

♦'Randolpli  on  Kniinent  Domain,  jj  52. 

^  Great  Falls  Mfg.  Co.  v.  Fernald,  47  X.  11.  444. 

^Ilazen  v,  Essex  Co.,  12  C'nsh.  475. 

•Mnrdock  v,  Sticknev,  8  Cnsli.  113. 

^♦'See,  Onry  v.  Goodwin,  26  Pac.  37iJ.  Tliis  case  ver3'  ably  [ircsents  the 
qnostion  as  applied  to  water-ways  for  irrigation  pnrposes,  in  many  of  its 
aspects.  Tlio  opinion  is  replete  witli  autiiorities,  and  ])resents  tlie  law 
logically. 

"Scudder  v.  Trenton  Del.  Falls  Co.,  1  N.J.  Eq.G04. 
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g  258.  The  rule  in  Nevada.— The  state  of  Nevada 
enacted  a  law  which  provided  that — 

"  The  production  and  reduction  of  ores  are  of  vital 
"  necessity  to  the  people  of  this  stfl,te ;  are  pursuits  in  whicli 
"  all  are  interested,  and  from  which  all  derive  a  benefit;  so 
"  the  mining,  milling,  smelting,  or  other  reduction  of  ores 
"  are  hereby  declared  to  be  for  tiie  public  use,  and  the 
"  right  of  eminent  domain  may  be  exercised  therefor."' 

We  have  already  noted  the  provisions  of  the  Nevada 
constitution  on  this  subject,  , 

An  action  was  brought  under  this  statute  to  condemn  a 
strip  of  land  to  enable  the  Dayton  Mining  Company  to 
transport  over  it  the  wood,  lumber,  timbers,  and  otiier  ma- 
terials required  by  it  in  the  conduct  of  its  business  of 
mining.  The  district  court  declined  to  act  upon  the  appli- 
cation on  the  ground  that  the  statute  in  question  was  uncon- 
stitutional and  void. 

A  writ  of  mandate  was  applied  for,  to  compel  the  district 
court  to  act,  upon  which  application  the  supreme  court  of 
the  state  admitted  that  private  property  could  not  be  taken 
for  private  use;  that  the  declaration  by  tlie  legislature  was 
not  conclusive  upon  the  courts,  and  that  the  sole  question 
to  be  determined  was  whether  the  use  was  a  public  one. 
Upon  this  ttie  court,  speaking  through  Chief  Justice  Haw- 
ley,  said :  — 

"  The  reasons  in  favor  of  sustaining  the  act  under  con- 
"  sideration  are  certainly  as  strong  as  any  that  have  been 
"  given  in  support  of  the  mill-dam,  or  flowage  acts,  as  well 
"  as  some  of  the  other  objects  heretf)fore  mentioned.  Miu- 
"  ing  is  tlie  greatest  of  the  industrial  pursuits  in  this  state. 
"  All  other  interests  are  subservient  to  it.  Our  mountains 
"  are  almost  barren  of  timber,  and  our  valley  lands  could 
"  never  be  made  profitable  for  agricultural  purposes,  except 
"  for  the  fact  of  a  home  market  having  been  created  by  the 
"mining  developments  in  different  sections  of  the  state. 
"The  mining  and  milling  interests  give  employment  to 
"  many  men,  and  the  benefits  derived  from  this  business  are 
"distributed  as  much,  and  sometimes  more,  among  the 
"laboring  classes  than  witii  the  owners  of  tlie  inioes  and 
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**  mills.  The  mines  are  fixed  by  the  laws  of  nature,  and  are 
**  often  found  in  places  almost  inaccessible.  For  the  purpose 
"  of  successfully  conducting  and  carrying  on  the  business 
"  of  'mining,  milling,  smelting,  or  other  reduction  of  ores,' 
"  it  is  necessary  to  erect  hoisting  works,  to  build  mills,  to 
**  construct  smelting  furnaces,  to  secure  ample  grounds  for 
"  dumping  waste  rock  and  earth  ;  and  a  road  to  and  from 
"  the  mine  is  always  indispensable.  The  sites  necessary 
**  for  these  purposes  are  oftentimes  confined  to  certain 
"  fixed  localities.  Now,  it  so  happens,  or  at  least  is  liable 
"  to  happen,  that  individuals,  by  securing  a  title  to  the 
"  barren  lands  adjacent  to  the  mines,  mills,  or  works,  have 
**  it  within  their  power,  by  unreasonably  refusing  to  part 
*'  with  their  lands  for  a  just  and  fair  compensation,  which 
"  capital  is  always  willing  to  give  without  litigation,  to 
"  greatly  embarrass,  if  not  entirely  defeat,  the  business  of 
"  mining  in  such  localities.  In  my  opinion,  the  mineral 
"  wealth  of  this  state  ought  not  to  be  left  undeveloped  for 
**  the  want  of  any  quantity  of  land  actually  necessary  to 
"  enable  the  owner  or  owners  of  mines  to  conduct  and  carry 
"  on  the  business  of  mining.  Nature  has  denied  to  this 
"  state  many  of  the  advantages  which  other  states  possess, 
"  but,  by  way  of  compensation  to  her  citizens,  has  placed 
"at  their  doors  the  richest  and  most  extensive  silver  de- 
"  posits  ever  yet  discovered.  The  present  prosperity  of  the 
"  state  is  entirely  due  to  the  mining  developments  already 
"  made,  and  the  entire  people  of  the  state  are  directly 
"  interested  in  having  the  future  developments  unob- 
"  structed  by  the  obstinate  action  of  any  individual  or 
"  individuals."* 

A  like  doctrine  was  affirmed  by  the  same  court  in  a 
later  case,  where  a  mine-owner  sought  to  condemn  the 
land  of  another  for  the  purpose  of  sinking  a  shaft  thereon." 

This  decision  presents  the  question  of  "public  use,"  as 
applied  to  the  class  of  state  legislation  under  consideration, 
in  the  most  favorable  light  for  the  mining  industry.  In 
its  diction  it  is  a  classic;  in  its  logic  it  is  persuasive,  con- 
sidering the  local  conditions  existing  in  that  state. 

g  259.  The  rule  in  Arizona. —  The  supreme  court  of 
Arizona,  by  a  parallel  line  of  reasoning,  readied  the  same 

^  Dayton  M.  Co.  v.  SeaweU,  11  Nev.  W*. 

*  Overman  S.  M.  Co.  r.  Corcoran,  15  Xev.  147. 
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conclusions  as  to  the  valiflity  of  the  laws  of  that  territory 
authorizing  the  condemnation  of  land  for  the  purpose  of  I 
a  canal  or  ditch  for  irrigating  purposes.  Said  tliut  court:  — 
"  May  a  state  or  territory,  in  view  of  its  natural  advan- 
"  tages  and  resources  and  necessities,  legislate  in  such  a 
•'  way,  exercising  the  power  of  eminent  domain,  that  these 
"  advantages  and  resources  may  receive  tlie  fullest  develop- 
"  ment  for  the  general  welfare,  the  laws  being  general  iu 
*'  their  operation?  This  territory  is  vast  in  extent,  and 
"  rich  in  undeveloped  natural  resources.  Mountains  aud 
'•deserts  are  not  an  inviting  prospect  when  viewed  by  a 
"  stranger  in  transit.  But  the  mountains  abound  in  the 
"  precious  metals,  gold  and  silver,  '  the  jewels  of  sover- 
""eignty';  and  t!ie  deserts  may  be  made  to  'bloom  and 
"  '  blossom  as  the  rose.'  The  one  great  want  is  water. 
"  With  this  resource  of  nature  made  available,  the  moun- 
"  tains  and  the  deserts  may  he  made  to  yield  fabulous 
"  wealth,  and  Arizona  become  the  home  of  a  vast,  prosper- 
"  0U8,  and  happy  people.  But  with  water  in  this  territory 
"'cribbed,  cornered,  and  confined,'  it  will  continue  and 
"  remain  the  mysterious  land  of  arid  desert  plains,  and 
"barren  hillsides,  and  bleak  mountain  peaks.  The  legis- 
"  lature  of  the  territory,  seeing  what  was  apparent  to  all, 
"  adopted  at  an  early  day  a  policy — '  a  general  and  impor- 
"  '  lant  public  policy.'  That  policy  was  to  protect  against 
"private  ownership  and  monopoly  the  one  thing  indis- 
"  pensable  to  the  growth,  development,  and  prosperity  of 
"  the  territory, — the  element  that  would  serve  to  uncover 
*'  the  gold  and  silver  hidden  in  the  hills  and  mountains, 
"  and  transform  the  desert  into  a  garden.  ,  .  .  The 
"  wisdom  of  this  policy,  under  the  physical  conditions  ex- 
"  isting  in  the  territory,  must  be  apparent  to  every  one."' 

I  260.  The  rule  in  Oeor^a. —  The  supreme  court  of 
Georgia  upheld  an  act  of  the  state  legislature  creating  a 
private  corporation  and  empowering  it  to  condemn  lands 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  it  to  work  its  mines  for  gold 
or  other  valuable  minerals,  by  the  hydraulic  process,  thus 
stating  its  reasons:  — 

"  Gold  and  silver  is  the  constitutional  currency  of  the 
"  country,  aud  to  facilitate  the  production  of  gold  from  the 

'  Oiiry  V.  Goodwill,  2B  Pm.  378,  38£, 
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"  mines  in  which  it  is  imbedded  for  the  use  of  the  public, 
**  is  for  the  public  good,  though  done  through  the  medium 
"  of  a  corporation  or  individual  enterprise. 

"  The  increased  production  of  gold  from  the  mines  of 
"  Lumpkin  county  by  the  means  as  provided  for  in  the  de- 
"  fendant's  charter  must  necessarily  oe  for  the  public  good, 
"  inasmuch  as  it  will  increase  for  the  use  of  tlie  public  a 
**  safe,  sound  constitutional  circulating  medium,  which  is 
"  of  vital  importance  to  the  permanent  welfare  and  pros- 
"  perity  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  as  well  as  of 
"  the  people  of  the  United  States."* 

We  cannot  perceive  upon  what  principle,  particularly 
in  states  like  Georgia,  the  industry  of  mining  should  be 
considered  of  ** public  utility"  any  more  than  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil  and  the  raising  of  cotton,  sugar-cane,  cereals, 
or  any  other  product  so  essential  to  the  use  of  mankind. 
There  may  be  some  plausibility  for  the  rule  as  announced 
in  Nevada,  based,  as  it  is,  upon  the  peculiar  conditions 
existing  in  that  state.  But  certainly  the  reasons  given  by 
the  supreme  court  of  Georgia  are  neither  logical  nor  per- 
suasive. 

§  261.  The  rule  in  Pennsylvania. —  An  act  of  the  legis- 
lature of  Pennsylvania"'  provided  for  a  right  of  way  across 
or  under  rivers  or  other  streams  of  this  commonwealth,  for 
the  better  and  more  convenient  mining  of  anthracite  coal. 
The  supreme  court  of  that  state  held  the  act  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional and  void,  as  conferring  authority  to  take  private 
property  for  private  use.^ 

In  the  case  of  Edgewood  R.  R.  Co.'s  appeal,^  the  same 
court  refused  to  permit  a  condemnation  of  land  for  a  rail- 
road which  was  a  mere  appurtenant  to  a  mine,  thus  stating 
its  views:  — 

"  The  commonwealth  transfers  to  its  citizens  her  power 
"  of  eminent  domain  only  when  some  existing  public  need 
"  is  to  be  supplied  or  some  present  public  advantage  is  to 

J  Hand  G.  M.  Co.  v,  Parker,  59  Ga.  419,  424. 
»Purd.  Dig.  1967. 
Waddell's  Appeal,  84  Pa.  St.  90. 
*79  Pa.  St.  257,  269. 
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"  be  gained.  She  does  not  confer  it  with  a  view  to  contiu- 
"  geut  results,  which  may  or  may  not  be  proiiuced,  and 
"  may  or  may  not  justify  the  grant,  as  a  projected  specula- 
"  tion  may  prove  successful  or  disastrous," 

g  262.  The  rule  in  West  Virginia.— In  West  Virginia 
an  act  was  passed  providing  tliut  any  person  owning  land 
having  timber  upon  it,  or  containing  coal,  ore,  or  other 
minerals,  who  desires  to  obtain  a  subterranean  or  surface 
right  of  way  by  railroad  or  otherwise,  under,  through,  or 
over  land  belonging  to  another,  for  the  purpose  of  mining 
for  such  minerals,  or  conveying  such  timber  or  minerals  to 
market,  or  for  the  purpose  of  draining  any  coai  or  mineral 
lands  under,  through,  or  over  lands  belonging  to  another, 
might  institute  proceedings  for  the  condemnation  of  such 
lands  for  such  purposes.' 

Under  this  act,  the  Valley  City  Salt  Co.,  owning  some 
thirty  acres  of  coat  land,  sought  to  condemn  a  subterra- 
nean right  of  way  through  the  land  of  another,  for  the 
purpose  of  extracting  and  transporting  its  coal.  The 
supreme  court  of  West  Virginia  held  that  the  intended  use 
was  strictly  private  in  its  nature,  and  that  the  right  of 
eminent  domain  couhl  not  be  exercised  for  any  such 
purpose."  f 

g  263.  The  rule  in  California. —  The  supreme  court  of 
California  has,  in  several  instances,  had  under  considera- 
tion a  statute  of  that  state  which  provides  that  the  right 
of  eminent  domain  may  be  exercised  in  behalf  of  certain 
enumerated  puhlic  uses,  including  "  tunnels,  ditches,  flumes, 
"  pipes,  and  dumping-places  for  working  mines;  also,  out- 
"  lets,  natural  or  otherwise,  for  the  flow,  deposit,  or  conduct 
"of  tailings  or  refuse  matter  from  the  mines."' 

In  the  case  of  Consolidated  Channel  Co,  v.  C.  P.  R.  R.,' 
the  attempt  was  made  by  the  plaintiff,  as  the  owner  of  a 
gold  mine,  to  condemn  a  right  of  way  for  the  purpose  of 

'Code  W.  Vs.,  oh.  xliii.,  H  H,  45.  "Code  Civ.  Proc,  J 1238. 

»V»lley  City  Salt  Co.,  7  W.  Va.l91.       '51  Cal.  289. 
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constructing  a  ditch  and  flume,  to  carry  off  the  tailings 
from  the  mine. 

**It  is  clear,  [said  the  court,]  tl>at  the  object  sought  is 
"  the  appropriation  of  the  private  property  of  the  defendants 
**  to  the  private  use  of  plaintiff.  The  proposed  flume  is  to 
"  be  constructed  solely  for  the  purpose  of  advantageously 
**  and  profitably  washing  aini  mining  plaintitt*'s  mining 
"  ground.  It  is  not  even  pretended  that  any  person  other 
"  than  the  plaintiff  will  derive  any  benefit  whatever  from 
"  the  structure  when  completed.  No  public  use  can  possi- 
"  bly  be  subserved  by  it.  It  is  a  private  enterprise,  to  be 
"conducted  solely  for  the  personal  profit  of  the  plaintiff, 
"and  in  which  the  community  at  large  have  no  concern. 
"  It  is  clear  that  this  case  does  not  come  within  the  meaning 
"  of  that  clause  of  the  constitution  which  permits  the  tak- 
"  ing  of  private  property  for  a  public  use.  ...  It  would 
"  be  difficult  to  suppose  a  case  more  completely  within  the 
"  exception  stated,  and  in  which  the  absence  of  all  possible 
"public  interest  in  the  purposes  for  which  the  land  is 
"  sought  to  be  condemned  is  more  clear  and  palpable,  than 
"  in  the  case  at  bar." 

In  Lorenz  v.  Jacobs,^  the  same  court  held  that  the  right 
of  eminent  domain  could  not  be  exercised  in  favor  of  the 
owners  of  mining  claims,  to  enable  them  to  obtain  water 
for  their  own  use  in  working  such  claims,  though  the  in- 
tention may  also  be  to  supply  water  to  others  for  mining 
and  irrigating  purposes. 

In  the  case  of  Amador  Queen  M.  Co.  v.  Dewitt,-  the 
plaintiff  undertook  to  condemn  the  right  of  way  through 
defendant's  ground,  for  the  purpose  of  a  tunnel  to  enable 
plaintiff  to  extract  ore  from  its  mine  and  transport  it  to  its 
mill,  defendant's  land  intervening  between  plaintiff's  mine 
and  its  mill.  The  federal  statute  was  invoked,  as  in  the 
Colorado  case  of  The  People  ex  rcl.  Aspen  M.  &  S.  Co.  v.  Dis- 
trict Court  (snpra).  But  the  court  held  that  the  language 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  contained  no 
reservation  of  such  right  in  favor  of  plaintiff,  and  that  the 
mine  of  defendant  was  his  private  property,  the  use  for 
which  it  was  sought  to  be  condemned  was  a  private  use, 
and  the  proceeding  could  not  be  maintained. 

^G3Cal.  73.  2  73CaL4S2. 
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CONCLUSIONS. 


^  264.  Ooncluaions.' — While  in  states  and  tei-ritories 
surrounded  by  such  physical  and  industrial  conditions  as 
exist  in  Nevada  and  Arizona,  judicial  discretion  may,  with 
some  show  of  reason,  be  exercised  in  favor  of  the  rule  that 
mining  in  the  hands  of  individuals  is  a  "public  use."  Yet 
such  a  rule  elsewhere  is  against  the  logic  of  the  law  and 
the  weight  of  authority. 

We  may  appropriately  close  this  discussion  by  quoting 
from  the  opinions  of  two  distinguished  courts  as  to  what 
constitutes  a  public  use:  — 

"  No  question  has  ever  been  submitted  to  the  courts 
"  upou  which  there  is  a  greater  variety  and  conflict  of 
"  reasoning  and  results  than  thut  presented  as  to  the  meau- 
"  ing  of  tiie  words  '  public  use,'  as  found  in  the  different 
"  state  constitutions  regulating  the  right  of  eminent  do- 
"  main.  The  reasoning  is  in  many  of  the  cases  as  unsatis- 
"  factory  as  the  results  liave  been  uncertain.  The  beaten 
"  path  of  precedent,  to  which  courts  when  in  doubt  seek 
"  refuge,  here  furnishes  no  safe  guide  to  lead  us  through 
"  the  long  lane  of  uncertainty  to  the  open  highway  of  pub- 
"  lie  justice  and  of  right.  I''h6  authorities  are  so  diverse 
"  and  conflicting  that,  no  matter  which  road  the  court  may 
"  take,  it  will  be  sustained,  and  opposed,  by  about  an  equal 
"number  of  the  decided  cases.  In  this  dilemma,  the 
"  meaning  must,  in  every  case,  be  determined  by  the  com- 
"  mon  sense  of  each  individual  judge  who  has  the  power 
"  of  deciding  it."* 

"  What,  then,  constitutes  a  public  use,  as  distinguished 
"  from  a  private  use  ?  The  most  extended  research  will  not 
"  likely  result  in  the  discovery  of  any  rule  or  set  of  rules 
"  or  prinei}iles  of  certain  and  uuusual  application  by  which 
"  this  question  can  be  determined  in  all  cases.  Eminent 
"  jurists  and  distinguished  writers  upon  public  law  do  not 
"  express  concurrent  or  uniform  views  upon  this  subject.  It 
"  ia  a  question,  from  its  very  nature,  of  great  practical,  per- 
"  haps  of  insuperable,  difficulty,  to  determine  the  degree  of 
"  necessity  or  the  extent  of  public  use  which  justifies  the 

"In  the  Btnto  or  Sew  York  mining  is  ot  "publio  utility,"  (or  the  reuBon 
tbat  tlie  ownemlilp  of  the  preoiou»  nielMls  ia  in  tlie  stale  l>y  virtue  of  lla 
BOverelgnty,  anil  the  rundameiilol  theory  Is  anatugous  to  the  doctrine  or 
the  civil  law.    See,  anie,  Wi^i 'i- 

'Dnyton  O.  it  8.  M.  Co.  v.  SeaweU,  U  Sev.  S'H. 
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"  exercise  of  this  extraordinary  power  upon  the  part  of  a 
"  State,  by  which  the  citizen,  without  his  will,  is  deprived 
"  of  his  property."^ 

1  Valley  City  Salt  Co.  v.  Brown,  7  W.  Va.  191, 195. 
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g  268.  Introductory.  —  In  the  beginning  the  miners 
made  the  laws  governing  the  mining  industry,  unham- 
pered by  cotigressional  or  state  legislation.  In  their  dis- 
trict assemblages  they  adopted  regulations  which  covered 
moat  of  the  exigencies  of  the  situation,  and  frequently 
much  more.  They  amended,  altered,  and  repealed  their 
rules  at  will,  as  changed  conditions  suggested  the  necessity, 
propriety,  or  convenience.  Some  of  these  regulations  were 
wise,  and  others  were  otherwise.  That  these  early  pros- 
pectors were  pioneers  of  extreme  western  civilization  in 
America,  and  assisted  in  laying  the  foundation  of  great 
states,  is  undoubted.  For  this  they  deserve,  and  have  re- 
ceived, full  meed  of  praise.  But  that  they  originated  a  sys- 
tem which  is  deserving  of  perpetuation  for  all  time  is  open 
to  serious  question.  That  there  is  any  reason  at  the  present 
time  for  permitting  local  district  regulations  of  any  charac- 
ter, we  deny.  If  congress  will  not  remodel  the  national 
mining  laws  in  such  a  way  as  to  prohibit  legislation  by 
local  assemblages,  the  several  states  and  territories  should 
so  cover  the  ground  as  to  render  mining  districts  as  law- 
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making  factors  not  only  unnecessary  —  for  that  they  already 
are, — but  impossible.  In  a  previous  chapter/  we  have 
traced  the  origin  and  noted  the  general  character  of  district 
rules  and  miners'  customs  during  the  period  when  they 
constituted  the  American  common  law  of  mines.  The 
change  in  governmental  policy  wrought  by  the  act  of  July 
26, 1866,  and  the  subsequent  legislation  crystallizing  into 
the  existing  system,  have  circumscribed  the  limits  within 
which  such  rules  and  customs  may  have  controlling  force, 
and  they  now  constitute  but  a  small  part  in  the  scheme  of 
mining  jurisprudence.  When  we  further  consider  that  in 
most  of  the  precious-metal-bearing  states  the  legislatures 
have  enacted  mining  codes  of  a  more  or  less  comprehensive 
nature,  leaving  but  little  to  be  regulated  by  district  rules, 
we  are  forced  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  tendency  is 
towards  the  absolute  elimination  of  miners'  regulations 
and  customs  as  elements  controlling  mining  rights.  Never- 
theless, in  some  states  legislation  is  meager,  and  the  sub- 
jects with  which  district  organizations  may  deal  are  limited 
only  by  the  laws  of  congress.  In  all  of  the  states  and 
territories,  some  vestige  of  power  still  resides  in  these  local 
mining  communities.  Local  rules  may  still  be  adopted, 
if  they  do  not  contravene  congressional  or  state  legislation.^ 
it  therefore  becomes  necessarv  to  deal  with  them  to  a 
limited  extent,  to  consider  the  field  in  which  they  may 
legitimateh''  be  made  operative,  the  manner  of  their  adop- 
tion, the  manner  of  proving  their  existence,  and  the  rules 
of  construction  to  be  applied  to  them. 

g  269.  Manner  of  organizing  districts. — With  the 
exception  of  the  state  of  Wyoming,^  no  attempt  has  ever 
been  made  to  prescribe  the  manner  of  creating  mining 
districts.  They  generally  come  into  existence  without  much 
formality.     Any  new  discovery  attracts  prospectors.    Usu- 

iCh.  HI.,  g|  40-40. 

^Erliardt  v.  Boaro,  11*3  U.  S.  527;  Jackson  v.  Roby,  100  U.  S.  440;  Uosen- 
thal  V.  Ives.  12  Pac.  fK)4;  Dutch  Flat  W.  Co.  v.  Mooiiey,  12  Cal.  534;  Fla- 
herty V.  Gwinn,  1  Dak.  509;  Wollley  v,  Lebanon  M.  Co.,  4  Colo.  1 12. 

>  Laws  1888,  84. 
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ally  the  advance  guard  is  limited  in  number;  but  however 
few,  they  are  sufficient  to  organize  fnll-fledged  districts,  and ' 
equip  them  with  "  rules  and  regulations  "  on  short  notice. 
The  geographical  limits  are  defined,  a  recorder  is  elected, 
and  the  district  is  ready  for  business.  When  the  first  or 
any  subsequent  set  of  rules  requires  ameudmcut,  modifica- 
tion, or  abrogation,  the  miners  convene  at  some  appointed 
platre,  usually  upon  notice  posted,  and  tlius  tlie  legislative 
machinery  is  set  in  motion.  As  we  shall  see  later,  the  courts 
do  not  closely  scrutinize  methods  by  which  these  rules  are 
adopted.  This  was  the  primitive  way,  and  for  a  time  served 
a  useful  purpose,  simply  because  the  necessities  of  the  case 
demanded  and  justified  it. 

.Judge  W.  H.  Beatty  gives  some  very  excellent  reasons 
for  the  total  abolition  of  the  system:  — 

"  In  districts,  [."aid  that  distinguished  jurist,]  where 
"  the  rules  are  in  writing,  where  they  have  been  some  time 
"  in  force,  and  generally  recognized  and  respected,  the 
"  law  may  be  tolerably  well  settled.  But  there  is  often  a 
"  question  whether  the  rules  have  been  regularly  adopted 
"  or  generally  recognized  by  the  miners  of  a  district.  There 
"  may  be  two  rival  codes,  each  claiming  authority  and  each 
"  supported  by  numerousaclherents;  evidence  may  be  offered 
"  of  the  repeal  or  alteration  of  rules,  and  this  may  be  rebut- 
"  ted  by  evidence  that  the  meeting  which  undertook  to  effect 
"  the  repeal  was  irregularly  convened  or  was  secretly  con- 
"  ducted  in  some  out-of-the-way  corner,  or  was  controlled 
"by  unqualified  persons;  customs  of  universal  acceptance 
"  may  be  proved  which  are  at  variance  with  the  written 
"  rules;  the  boundaries  of  districts  may  conflict,  and  within 
"the  lines  of  conflict  it  may  be  impossible  to  determine 
"  which  of  two  codes  of  rules  is  in  force;  there  may  be  an 
"attempt  to  create  anew  district,  within  the  limits  of  an 
"old  one:  a  district  may  be  deserted  for  a  time,  and  its 
"  records  lost  or  destroyed;  and  then  a  new  set  of  locators 
"  may  reorganize  it  and  relocate  the  claims.  This  does  not 
"  e.Khaust  the  list  of  instances  within  my  own  knowledge 
"  in  which  it  has  been  a  question  of  fact  for  a  jury  to  de- 
"  terraine  what  the  law  was  in  a  particular  district.  Other 
"  instances  might  be  cited,  but  I  think  enough  has  been 
"  said  to  prove  that  local  regulations,  being  of  no  use,  ought 
"  to  be  abolished."' 

'  Report  of  Pnblio  Laud  CommiHsIon,  aftS. 
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g  270.    Permissive  scope  of  local  regulations. — As  to 

the  subjects  concerning  which  district  organizations  may 
prescribe  rules,  or  which  in  any  way  may  be  controlled  by 
local  customs  in  the  absence  of  state  legislation,  Judge 
W.  H.  Beatty,  then  cliief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of 
Nevada,  now  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Califor- 
nia, in  his  testimony  given  before  the  public  land  commis- 
sion,* gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  under  the  existing  laws 
of  congress  the  miners  may,  in  the  absence  of  state  legisla- 
tion,— 

First — Restrict  themselves  to  smaller  claims  than  the 
the  maximum  allowed  by  acts  of  congress; 

Second — Require  claims  to  be  more  thoroughly  marked 
than  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  satisfy  the  terms  of 
the  law ; 

Third — Require  more  work  than  the  law  requires; 

Fourth — Provide  for  the  election  of  a  recorder  and  the 
recording  of  claims. 

This  is  in  consonance  with  section  twentv-three  hun- 
dred  and  twenty-four ^of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

As  to  the  first  three  points,  said  the  judge,  it  may  be 
safely  assumed  that  no  such  regulations  will  be  adopted  in 
any  district  hereafter  organized.  As  to  the  fourth,  under 
existing  legislation,  local  rules  are  worse  than  useless.  The 
monuments  on  the  ground  do  well  and  completely  what 
the  notice  and  record  do  only  imperfectly  and  in  part. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  miners  may  make  rules,  that 
they  do  organize  districts,  perhaps  as  a  matter  of  precedent 
and  habit,  and  with  vague  notions  as  to  the  legitimate 
scope  within  which  they  may  act.  Much  of  the  adjudi- 
cated law  upon  this  subject  is  now  obsolete,  and  a  critical 
review  of  the  decisions  applicable  to  the  primitive  con- 
ditions is  neither  necessary  nor  justifiable.  A  few  illus- 
trations as  to  what  local  districts  might  not  do  may  not  be 
out  of  place. 

'  Report  of  Public  Land  Commission,  31)7. 
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It  was  always  exacted  that  a  local  rule  should  be  ' 
reasonable.'  A  local  miniug  custom  or  regulation  adopted 
after  the  location  of  a  ciaini  could  not  be  given  in  evi- 
dence to  limit  the  extent  of  a  claim  previously  located.* 
But  where  changes  were  made  in  local  rules  with  reference 
to  amount  of  work  to  be  done  to  perpetuate  rights,  or  pro- 
viding methods  by  which  such  work  was  condoned,  prior 
locators  were  called  upon  to  comply  with  the  new  regula- 
tions as  a  condition  to  the  continuance  of  their  rights.' 

Kights  held  and  sanctioned  by  general  laws  could  not 
be  divested  by  mere  local  rules  and  neighborhood  cus- 
toms.' Nor  could  rules  and  customs  authorize  acts  amount-_ 
ing  to  a  public  nuisance.* 

Prior  to  1S60,  in  California  and  Nevada,  a  written 
instrument  was  not  required  to  transfer  a  mining  claim. 
During  that  period  evidence  of  local  customs  permitting 
such  transfer  by  parol,  accompanied  by  delivery  of  posses- 
sion, was  admissible.'  But  since  that  date  conveyances  in 
writing  are  necessary  throughout  the  mining  regions.' 

Perfected  mining  locations  are  now  considered  as  prop- 
erty in  the  highet<t  sense  of  the  term,  and  the  rules  appli- 
cable to  other  real  estate  govern  their  transfer.  Neither 
such  transfer  nor  its  recordation  is  now  subject  to  regula- 
tion by  local  customs. 

Where  a  state  or  territory  baa  passed  laws  on  any  given 

'  King  V.  Edwrtrds,  1  Mont.  "itS;  Flaherty  v.  Qwlnn,  1  Dnk,  509. 

'Table  Mountain  T.  Co.  v.  Straiialimi,  3t  ChI.  38T:  Roacli  v.  Grav.  \A 
Cul.  38.1. 

■Strang  v.  Ryan,  46  Cal.  33. 

•  Waring  K.  Crow,  II  Cal.3G7,372:  Dulcli  FlatW.  Co.  v.  Mooiiey,  13  Cal. 
284. 

'Woodruff  11.  North  Bloomflold  M.  Co.,  9  Saw.  HI. 

■Jackson  v.  Feslher  River  W.  Co.,  14  Cal.  18;  Table  Mountain  T.  Co. «, 
Stranalmii,  30  Cal.  199;  Gat«wood  v.  MuLBUKlilfn.  23  Cai.  178;  PatlarHon 
o.  KeyHtone  M,  Co.,  Id.  S75,  30  Cal.  380;  Antoine  Co.  «.  Ridge  Co.,  23  Cal. 
219,222;  Hardeiibergb  v.  Baoon,  33  Cal.  866,  3Nl!  Goller  u.  Fell,  30  Cal- 
421;  Folger  v.  Coward,  bS  Cal.  653;  Oora  v.  McBrayer,  IS  Cal.  583;  King 
V.  Raiidlett,  33  Cal.  31S;  Klniiey  v.  Con.  Virginia  M.  Co.,  4  Saw.  383,  453; 
Union  S.  M.  Co.  v.  Taylor,  100  U.  S,  87;  Lootchardt  v.  Rollins,  2  Idaho. 
COS. 


;  Moore  V.  Hamerslng,  lOi)  Cal.  123;  Hop- 
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subject  within  the  privilege  granted  by  the  federal  laws,  to 
that  extent,  at  least,  the  districts  are  powerless.  Where  a 
state  or  territory,  by  its  general,  law,  has  only  partially 
exercised  its  privilege  of  supplemental  legislation,  district 
regulations  may,  in  turn,  supplement  such  legislation 
within  the  field  not  covered  by  state  or  territorial  laws,  if 
within  the  sanction  of  the  federal  laws. 

g  271.  Acquiescence  and  observance,  not  mere  adop- 
tion, the  test. —  As  heretofore  observed,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  any  rules  or  regulations  should  be  adopted.  Compli- 
ance with  the  federal  law  and  state  legislation,  if  any,  is 
sufficient/  But  when  adopted,  and  acquiesced  in,  if  not 
in  conflict  with  federal  or  state  legislation,  they  have  the 
force  of  positive  law,'*^  and  substantial  compliance  with  them 
is  essential  to  a  perfect  mining  title.^ 

As  a  rule,  courts  will  not  inquire  into  the  regularity  of 
the  modes  by  which  miners  adopt  their  local  rules,  unless 
fraud  or  some  other  like  cause  be  shown.  It  is  enough 
that  they  agree  upon  their  laws,  and  that  they  are  recog- 
nized as  the  rules/ 

Local  regulations  do  not  acquire  operative  force  by  mere 
adoption,  but  from  customary  obedience  and  acquiescence  of 
the  miners  following  the  enactment;'^  and  they  become  void 
whenever  they  fall  into  disuse  or  are  generally  disregarded.*^ 

A  custom  to  be  binding  ought  to  be  so  well  known,  under- 
stood,  and  recognized  in  the  district  that  locators  should 
have  no  reasonable  ground  for  doubt  as  to  what  is  required.^ 

iGroldon  FletK'e  M.  Co.  v.  Cable  Cons.  M.  Co.,  12  Nev.  312. 

-Mallott  V.  Uncle  Sam  M.  Co.,  1  Nov.  2():j;  (Iropper  v.  Kinpj,  4  Mont. 
•HOT;  Rush  r.  Frencli,  1  Ariz.  99;  Gird  v,  California  Oil  Co.,  6<j  Fed.  531, 
535;  McConnick  v,  Varnes,  2  Utah,  ;J55. 

'Gleeson  v.  Martin  White  M,  Co.,  13  Nev.  443:  Jiecker  v.  Piigh,  18  Colo. 
243;  King  v.  Edwards,  I  Mont.  2:35;  Sullivan  v,  Ilense,  2  Colo.  424;  Dona- 
hue r.  Meist«r,  88  Cal.  121. 

«*Gore  w.  McBrayer.  18  Cal.  583,  58!). 

*  North  Noonday  M.  Co.  v.  Orient  M.  Co.,  0  Saw.  290,  307;  Jupiter  M. 
Co.  V.  Bodie  Cons.  M.  Co.,  7  Saw.  9rt,  10<>;  Harvey  v.  Ryan,  42  Cal.  026. 

•North  Noonday  M.  Co.  v.  Orient  M.  Co.,  tJ  Saw.  299,  307;  Jupiter  M. 
Co.  V,   Bodie  Cons.  M.  Co.,  7  Saw.  96,  106. 

'Jupiter  M.  Co.  v.  Bodie  Cons.  M.  Co.,  7  Saw.  106,  111. 
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^  272.  Regulations,  how  prored—Their  existence  a 
question  of  fact  for  the  jury;  their  construction  a  ques- 
tion of  law  for  the  court. — .Indicia!  notiiie  caonot  be  taken 
of  the  rules,  usages,  ami  cusfouis  of  a  mining  (lislrict,  and 
they  should  be  proved  at  the  trial,  like  any  other  fact,  by 
the  best  evidence  that  can  be  obtained  respecting  them.' 
The  record  books  of  the  district  into  which  written  rules 
are  transcribed  are,  of  course,  the  best  evidence  as  to  such 
rules,  and  if  lost  or  destroyed,  secondary  evidence  is  admis- 
sible,' But  this  record  will  not  prove  itself.  It  must  be 
produced  by  the  proper  officer,  and  its  nutheiitieity  as  such 
established.* 

Where  copies  of  district- rules  are  sought  to  be  intro- 
duced in  evidence,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  appear'that 
they  come  from  the  proper  repository,  and  that  such  custo- 
dian was  empowered  to  give  certified  copies,  and  that  such 
were  copies  of  the  laws  prevailing  and  in  force  in  the  dis- 
trict.' 

All  of  the  written  rules  making  up  the  body  of  the  local 
law  constitute  one  entire  instrument;  and  it  is  necessary  to 
a  fair  understanding  of  anyone  part  that  tlie  whole  should 
be  in8i>ected.'' 

Parol  evidence  of  a  mining  custoni  cannot  be  given 
when  there  are  written  rules  or  regulations  of  the  mining 
district  in  force  on  the  same  subject.*  But  if  the  proof 
renders  it  doubtful  as  to  whether  or  not  the  written  rules 
are  in  force,  both  the  written  laws  and  parol  evidence  of 
the  mining  customs  may  be  offered  in  evidence.' 

The  existence  of  a  custom  relating  to  a  subject  not 
covered  by  the  written  laws,  such  as  posting  a  notice  on  a 
claim,  as  an  act  indicating  appropriation,  may,  of  course, 
be  shown.* 

'SuUivBii  V.  Hense,  2  Colo.  424, 

'Id-i-in;  Campbell  V.  R<tiiklii,»9  U.S.  2tjl.  • 

■Roberts  v.  Wil»on,  I  tJlnti.  202. 

'  Harvey  v.  Ryan,  42  Cal.  820:  Ttoberis  v.  WiUoii,  1  Ulali,  292. 
■     "EiiglUUii.  Jnlinsoii.  UCal.  108,  IIH;  Rol«-rla  i.  Wilson.  I  Utali,l!f>2. 
*Ralatoii  V.  PlnwmAu,  1  Idnlio,  !ar<. 
'  Coltiinn  t'.  Cleinetits,  2.3  Cal.  245. 
•  Harvey  u.  Hyaii,  42  Cal.  620. 
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Rules  and  regulations  once  proven  to  have  been  adopted 
and  acquiesced  in,  a  presumption  arises  that  they  continue 
in  force  until  something  appears  showing  that  they  have 
been  repealed  or  have  fallen  into  disuse,  and  another  prac- 
tice has  been  generally  adopted  and  acquiesced  in.' 

The  mere  violation  of  a  rule  by  a  few  persons  only 
would  not  abrogate  it,  if  still  generally  observed.  The 
disregard  and  disuse  must  become  so  extensive  as  to  show 
that  in  practice  it  has  become  generally  disused."  Such 
fact  may  be  proved  by  a  series  of  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions in  the  district." 

The  existence  of  mining  customs  may  be  proved,  how, 
ever  recent  the  date  or  short  the  duration  of  their  establish- 
ment. The  common  law  doctrine  as  to  customs  in  such 
cases  does  not  govern.^ 

Whether  a  given  rule  or  custom  is  in  force  at  any  given 
time,  is  a  question  of  fact  to  be  determined  by  the  jury.* 
But  the  court  must  construe  the  rule;"  and  it  shall  be  so 
construed  as  to  harmonize  with  the  entire  body  of  the  min- 
ing law,"  including  all  other  rules  iu  force  in  the  district." 

There  is  no  distinction  between  the  effect  of  a  "  custom," 
or  usage,  the  proof  of  which  must  rest  in  parol,  and  a 
"  regulation,"  which  may  be  adopted  at  a  miners'  meeting, 
and  embodied  in  a  written  local  law. ' 

'  North  Noonday  M.  Co.  v.  Orient  M.  Co,.  8  Saw.  2119,  308;  Jiiplter  M. 
Co.  V.  Dodie  Cona,  M.  Co.,  7  Saw.  9S,  107;  RlLorado  v.  Quaiig  Pang  Co.,  2 
Idalio,  131. 

'North  Noonday  M.  Co,  v.  Orient  M.  Co.,  6  Saw,  206.  308, 

•Jupiler  M.  Co.  n.  Bodie  Cons.  M.  Co.,  7  Saw.  98,  112;  Flalierty  v. 
OwiDit,  1  Dak.  SOD. 

'Sinltli  V.  Nortii  American  M.  Co.,  I  Nbv.  357,  359. 

iNorth  Noonday  M.  Co.  v.  Orient  M.  Co,,  U  Saw,  299,  307;  Jupiler  M, 
Co.  V.  Bodie  Cons.  M,  Co..  7  Saw,  96.  112;  King  v.  Edwards,  1  Mont.  23S; 
Poujade  v.  Rymi,  21  Nov.  449;  Golden  Fleeca  v.  Cable  Cona.  M.  Co.,  12 
Nev.  312;  Sullivan  t..  Hanse.  2  Colo.  ^2^;  Harvey  t>.  Kyan.  V2  Cal.  636. 

■Falrbauka  v.  Woodliousa, 6 Cal.  434;  RulsLoa  ti.  Plowman,  1  Idabo,  SOS. 

'Ijaocii.  Jnlin  Dare  M.  Co.,  6Nev.  Sh). 

'Etigllsli  V.  Jolmaon,  17  Cal.  IDS,  119;  RaberlHji.  Wilson,  1  Utali,  202. 

•  Harvey  o.  Rynn,  42  Cal.  U2fl,  838;  Nortii  Noonday  M.  Co.  v.  Orient 
M.  Co.,  e  Saw.  299,  307;  Jupiler  M.  Co,  v.  Bodie  Cons.  M.  Co,.  7  Saw.  96, 
lOfl;  Doe  V.  V{atstluo  M,  Co.,  70  fed,  455,  459;  Flaberiy  v.  Gwlnn,  1  Dak. 
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Some  of  the  courts  have  held  that  a  discoverer  has  a 
reasonable  time  to  perfect  hia  location  after  discovery,  in 
the  absence  of  a  state  statute  or  local  rule  fixing  the  time.' 
In  such  cases,  it  is  said,  the  court  may  consider  evidence 
of  a  general  custom  upon  this  subject  prevalent  in  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  mining  regions  as  to  what  constitutes 
a  reasonable  time,  following  the  principle  announced  in 
early  days  as  to  what  was  a  reasonable  extent  of  ground 
embraced  in  a  mining  location,  in  the  absence  of  any  local 
rule  fixing  it." 

I  273.  Regulations  conceromg  records  of  mininj^ 
claima.— The  mining  laws  of  congress  do  not  require  any 
notice  or  certificate  of  location  to  be  recorded.  In  the 
absence  of  some  state  or  territorial  law,  or  local  rule  or 
custom,  providing  for  such  record,  it  is  unnecessary,*  and 
proof  of  recording,  without  some  regulation  or  custom 
requiring  it,  is  irrelevant  and  inadmissible.' 

If  a  notice  is  required,  by  either  state  law  or  local  rules, 
to  be  recorded,  it  must  contain  all  the  requisites  prescribed 
by  section  twenty-three  hundred  and  twenty-four  of  the 
Revised  Statu tes.° 

The  popular  understanding  of  the  requirements  of  the 
mining  law  is,  that  notices  of  location  should  be  recorded 
somewhere.    This  has  led  to  an  almost  universal  custom  in 

>  Doe  II.  Waterloo  M.  Co.,  TO  Fed.  456;  Gteesoii  v.  Martla  Wlilla  M.  (^o., 
13  Nev.  Hi;  Oiildeii  Fleece  M.  Co.  v.  Cable  Cons.  M.  Co.,  12  Nsv,  312, 329. 

'Table  Mountain  T.  Co.  v.  SLraunlian,  20  CaL  100. 

'  Haws  II.  Victoria  Copper  Co.,  100  U.  S.  303;  North  Noonday  M.  Co.  v. 
Orient  M.  Co.,  U  Saw.  290, 3tl;  Jupiter  M.  Co.u.  Bodie  Cons.  M.  Co., 7  Saw, 
B6,111,{U;  Southern  Cross  M. Co. clCumpaM. Co.,  15Nev.»83;  Anthony 
o.  Jlllaou,  83  Cal.  29»;  Gregory  v,  Pernlibaker,  73  Cal.  109;  Tliompson  p. 
Spray,  72  Cal,  528;  Souter  v.  Maguira.  78  Cal.  543;  Freeier  v.  Sweeney,  8 
Mont.  608;  Carter  v.  Bocigalupi,  83  Cul,  lfl7;  FuUer  v.  Harris,  29  Fed.  SUj 
Allen  V.  Duulup,  33  Pac.  B75;  Uird  v.  Calirornls  Oil  Co.,  m  Fed.  531;  Moore 
V.  HamerstAg,  100  Cal.  122.  Contra:  Seurelary  Hoka  Smith,  Rose  Lode 
CUims,  22  L.  D.  83. 

•Golden  Fleeoe  M.  Co.  v.  Cable  Cone.  M.  Co.,  12  Nev.  312, 

'Hammer  u.  OarfJald  M.  &  M.  Co.,  130  U.  S.  201;  Gleason  v.  Martin 
White  M.  Co.,  13  Nev.  443;  North  Noonday  M.  Co,  v.  Orient  M.  Co.,  6 
Saw.  209, 312;  Jupiter  M.  Co.u.  Bodie  Cons.  M.  Co.,  7  Saw.  96,112;  Poujada 
V.  Kjall,  21  Nev.  449. 
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states  where  there  are  at  present  no  laws  or  regulations  on 
the  subject  of  recording  all  such  notices  in  the  county  record- 
er's office  of  the  several  counties.  The  countv  recorder's 
books,  showing  records  of  such  claims  in  any  considerable 
number,  are  competent  evidence,  as  tending  to  establish 
such  custom  and  its  general  observance.*  But  such  custom, 
to  be  binding,  ought  to  be  so  well  known,  understood,  and 
recognized  in  the  district  that  locators  should  have  no 
reasonable  ground  for  doubt  as  to  what  was  required  as  to 
the  place  of  record."  When  such  a  custom  has  been  gener- 
ally followed  and  acquiesced  in,  it  gives  the  record  validity, 
and  entitles  it,  or  certified  copies  of  it,  to  be  introduced  in 
evidence;  but  a  failure  to  record  would  not  work  a  forfeiture 
of  the  claim,  or  make  it  subject  to  relocation.'* 

Where  such  custom  has  become  recognized  and  gener- 
ally observed,  the  records  of  the  county  recorder,  besides 
tending  to  establish  a  regulation  sanctioning  the  recording 
of  mining  claims,  also  furnish  evidence  of  a  persuasive 
character,  tending  to  show  in  many  instances  that  local 
written  regulations  at  one  time  formally  adopted,  and  never 
formally  repealed,  have  fallen  into  disuse.  Instances  of  this 
character  are  found  in  several  of  tlic  mining  counties  of 
California,  and  undoubtedly  elsewhere.  Prior  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  act  of  May  10,  1872,  written  regulations  adopted 
at  a  miners'  meeting  limited  the  width  of  lode  claims  to 
one  hundred  feet  oh  each  side  of  the  lode,  and  provided 
for  recording  with  a  district  recorder.  After  the  passage  of 
this  act,  it  seems  that,  almost  uniformly,  location  notices 
were  recorded  with  the  county  recorder;  and  from  such 
records  it  appeared  that  the  new  locations  invariably 
claimed  the  statutory  limit  of  three  hundred  feet  on  each 
side  of  the  center  of  the  vein.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
these  records  should  be  considered  as  competent  evidence 
tending  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  local  rules  had  become 
obsolete,  and  were  no  longer  of  controlling  force. 

iPralus  f.  Pacilic  G.  <fc  S.  M.  Co.,  33  Cal.  30. 
■'Jupiter  M.  Co.  v,  Bodiu  Cons.  M.  Co.,  7  Saw.  96,  111. 
8  See  post,  'i  274. 
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g  274.  Penalty  for  non-compliance  with  district  rules. 

—  While  it  Ims  been  frequently  said  that  a  forfeiture  may  i 
be   worked   for   failure    to   comply    with   local   rules,'   the 
supreme  court  of  Oaliforaia  at  an  early  date  announced 
the  doctrine  tliat  — 

"The  failure  to  comply  with  any  one  of  the   mining  ] 
"  rules  and  regulations  of  the  camp  is  not  a  forfeiture  of  1 
"  title.     It  would  be  enougb   to    hold  the  forfeiture  as  i 
"  result  of  the  nou-eorapliance  with  sneh  of  them  as  make 
"  a  non-compliance  a  cause  of  forfeiture."' 

This  doctrine  was  acquiesced  in,  in  a  later  case,  decided  j 
by  the  same  court,"  and  reaffirmed  at  a  still  later  date  by  i 
the  same  tribunal,  in  the  following  terms: —  ' 

"The  objection  taken  to  this  instruction  is  that  it  di- 
"  recta  the  jury  to   find   for  the  defendants,  if  they   find  , 
"  from  the  evidence  that  the  plaintiff  had  failed  to  comply 
"  with  certain  regulations,  without  accompanying  the  same   ' 
"  with  a  further  charge  as  to  whether  these  rules  and  regu-  i 
"  lations  declared  a  forfeiture  as  theresult  of  such  non-com-   ' 
"  pliance.     The  failure  of  a  party  to  comply  with  a  mining   ! 
"  rule  or  regulation  can  not  work  a  forfeiture,  unless  the 
"  rule  itself  so  provides.     There  may  be  rules  and  regula-   ' 
"  tions  which  do  not  provide  that  a  failure  to  comply  with   ' 
"  tbeir  provisions  shall  work  a  forfeiture.     If  so,  a  failure 
"will  not  work  a  forfeiture;  hence,  in  charging  the  jury  upon 
"  a  question  of  forfeiture,  the  charge  should  be  narrowed 
"to  such  rules  as  expressly  provide  that  a  non-compliance 
"  with  their  provisions  shall  be  cause  of  forfeiture,"* 

These  decisions  of  the  California  court  were  accepted 
by  the  supreme  court  of  Arizona,*  and  by  the  late  Judge 
Sawyer,  circuit  judge  of  the  ninth  circuit," 

The  supreme  court  of  Montana,  however,  while  conced- 
ing that  the  decisions  in  California  generally  deserve  great   I 

'  Maliett  V.  Uncle  Sam  M.  Co.,  I  Nev.  303:  Orsamutio  e.  Unda  Sam 
M.  Co.,  1  Nev.  179;  8t.  John  v.  Kidil,  26  Cal.  2iH;   Depiiy  v.  WiUiams,  26   \ 
Cal.  310. 

'McOarrity  v.  Bylngtoii,  12  C»I.  *27. 

■  EliglLsli  V.  JohtiBOu,  IT  Cal.  lUS,  117. 

'  Ball  V.  BeU  Hook  T.  &  M.  Co.,  36  Cal.  214. 

■  Jolinson  r,  McLaUf^lilin,  4  Fhc,  130,  132;  Rush  v,  I'renoli,  1  Ai'iz.  90. 
■Jupiter  M.  Co.  v.  BoiJie  Cins.  M.  Co.,  7  Saw.  1)0,  117.    See,  nlio,  Fla- 
herty V.  UwhiD,  1  Dak,  MO,  511. 
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weight  upon  the  subject  of  mining,  expresses  the  opinion 
that  upon  this  particuhir  point  they  are  far  from  satisfac- 
tory, and  declines  to  follow  them.* 

The  existing  mining  laws,  however,  relieve  to  a  large 
extent  the  embarrassments  which  might  flow  from  a  con- 
flict of  opinion  on  this  subject,  particularly  with  reference 
to  the  performance  of  annual  labor  and  the  result  of  non- 
compliance with  the  terms  of  the  law.  As  to  other  matters 
within  the  scope  of  local  regulation  which  may  be  considered 
of  minor  importance,  we  think  the  California  rule,  as  was 
said  by  the  supreme  court  of  Arizona,  "  is  a  safe  and  con- 
"  servative  rule  of  decision,  tending  to  the  permanency  and 
"  security  of  mining  titles."" 

Forfeitures  have  always  been  deemed  in  law  odious,  and 
the  courts  have  universally  insisted  upon  their  being  clearly 
established  before  enforcing  them."* 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  again  consider  this  subject  in 
another  portion  of  this  treatise,  in  connection  with  the  per- 
petuation of  estates  acquired  by  location. 

^276.  Local  rules  and  regulations  before  the  land 
department. —  In  proceedings  to  obtain  patents  under  the 
mining  laws,  it  devolves  upon  the  land  department,  in  the 
absence  of  adverse  claims,  and  suits  brought  to  determine 
them,  to  decide  what  rules  and  regulations  are  in  force  in 
a  given  district,  and  its  decision  upon  the  subject  is  final."* 

As  a  rule,  the  land  department  has  followed  closely  the 
doctrines  announced  by  the  courts  in  the  mining  regions, 
in  applying  and  construing  local  customs  and  regulations. 
In  suits  upon  adverse  claims,  where  most  of  the  questions 
arise,  the  local  courts  determine  the  facts  and  apply  the 
law,  and  their  judgment  is  a  guide  to  the  land  department 

I  King  V,  Edwards,  1  Mont.  235,  241. 

'Johnson  v.  McLaughlin,  4  Pac.  130, 133. 

•Hammer  v.  Garfield  M.  <fc  M.  Co.,  130  U.  S.  291;  Mt.  Diablo  M.  ik.  M. 
Co.  V.  Callison,  5  Saw.  439;  Belcher  Cons.  M.  Co.  v,  Deforari,  G2  Cal.  1(30; 
Qaigley  v.  Oillett,  101  Cal.  462;  Johnson  v.  Young,  18  Colo.  G25;  Book  v. 
Justice  M.  Co.,  58  Fed.  106. 

*  Parley's  Park  M.  Co.  v.  Kerr.,  130  U.  S.  256,  262, 
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in  the  issuance  of  patents.  We  do  not  encounter  in  the 
decisions  of  this  department  much  that  is  instructive  at 
the  present  time,  as  applied  to  existing  conditions. 
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i  282.  Difficulties  of  accurate  defi- 
nition. 


g  280.  Introductory.  —  In  the  preceding  chapters  of 
this  treatise  we  have  endeavored  to  determine  what  lands 
are  subject  to  appropriation  under  the  mining  laws,  to  out- 
line the  general  nature  of  the  legal  system  which  sanctions 
such  appropriation,  and  to  designate  the  persons  who  may 
or  may  not  under  this  system  acquire,  hold,  and  enjoy 
rights  upon  the  mineral  lands  of  tlie  public  domain.  We 
are  now  to  consider  the  manner  in  which  such  rights  may 
bo  acquired,  and  the  acts  necessary  to  be  done  and  per- 
formed as  a  con<lition  precedent  to  such  acquisition. 

g  281.  Division  of  the  subject. —  Some  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  hxvv  are  general  in  their  nature,  and  apply 
with  equal  force  to  all  classes  of  mineral  deposits.  Others, 
by  reason  of  the  nature  of  the  thing  to  be  appropriated, 
or  on  account  of  a  difference  in  governmental  policy 
respecting  it,  are  essentially  of  special  application  to  indi- 
vidual   groups.     The    embarrassments    surrounding    the 
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arrangement  of  tlie  subject  for  the  purpose  of  philosophi- 
cal, or  oven  methodical,  treatment  are  not  to  be  underesti- 
mated. The  ])ody  of  the  mining  law  is  complex  and  incon- 
gruous, illogically  arranged,  and  inharmoniously  blended. 
Perhaps  the  mere  form  in  which  the  subject  is  presented 
is  of  minor  imj)ortance,  and  may  be  left  to  the  discretion 
of  tlio  author  without  furnishing  justification  for  serious 
criticism.  At  the  same  time,  some  orderly  method  should 
be  adopted  by  which  the  practitioner  or  student  may  find 
the  state  of  the  law  from  the  author's  standpoint,  on  any 
given  branch,  without  reading  the  work  from  preface  to 
appendix.  A  comprehensive  index  may  lessen  the  evil 
flowing  from  a  want  of  systematic  arrangement,  but  this 
cannot  wholly  supply  the  necessity  for  grouping  individual 
classes,  and  treating  them  separately,  when  their  nature 
will  permit.  We  think  the  object  will  be  fairly  accom- 
plished by  the  division  and  distribution  of  the  subject  into 
the  following  heads:  — 

(J)  Lode  claims,  or  the  appropriation  of  deposits  "in 
"  place  " ; 

(2)  The  appropriation  of  claims  usually  called  "  placers,'* 
and  other  forms  of  deposit  not  "  in  place"  ; 

(3)  Tunnel  claims; 

(4)  ('oal  lands; 

(5)  Sn lines; 
(0)  Millsites; 
(7)  Kasements. 

§  282.  Difficulties  of  accurate  definition. —  Before  en- 
tering upon  the  formal  discussion  of  the  mode  of  acquiring 
raining  rights  upon  the  public  domain,  there  are  certain 
words  and  phrases  of  such  frequent  occurrence  in  the  min- 
ing laws  that  some  attempt  at  defining  them  is  advisable. 
In  analyzing  these  various  laws  and  their  judicial  interpreta- 
tion by  the  court.s,  wo  encounter  numerous  terms,  but  few, 
if  any,  of  which  are  susceptible  of  exact  definition.     By 
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"  exact  definition  "  we  mean  one  that  contains  every  attri- 
bute which  belongs  to  the  tiling  defined,  and  excludes  all 
others.  While  definitions  are  more  or  less  essential,  to 
avoid  repetition  and  the  necessity  for  frequent  descriptive 
explanation  qf  the  sense  in  which  such  words  and  phrases 
are  used  and  of  the  ideas  they  are  intended  to  convey,  it 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  absolute  exactitude  will  be 
obtained.  The  circumstances  surrounding  the  employment 
of  the  terms  and  the  conditions  to  which  they  are  to  be  ap- 
plied are  so  variable  that  diRerentiation  will  be  frequently 
found  necessary.  As  Judge  Hawley,  one  of  the  most  experi- 
enced and  distinguished  judges  in  the  mining  states,  said, 
that  while  there  was  no  conflict  in  the  decisions,  yet  the 
result  is  that  some  definitions  have  been  given  in  some  of 
the  states  that  are  not  deemed  applicable  to  the  conditions 
and  surroundings  of  mining  districts  in  other  states,  or 
other  districts  in  the  same  state.' 

The  old  maxim,  that  definitions  are  always  dangerous, 
because  it  is  always  difficult  to  prevent  their  being  inaccu- 
rate, or  their  becoming  so,  finds  ample  justification  when 
the  attempt  is  made  to  define  the  words  and  phrases  of  a 
more  or  less  technical  character  in  the  mining  statutes. 
As  Judge  Field  observed  in  the  Eureka  case,^  it  is  difficult 
to  give  any  definition  of  some  of  tlie  terms  as  used  and 
understood  in  the  acts  of  congress  which  will  not  be 
subject  to  criticism.  Many  of  these  terms,  said  Judge 
Phillips,  are  not  susceptible  of  arbitrary  definition:  nor 
are  they  capable  of  being  defined  by  one  set  phn 
unvarying  as  to  apply  to  every  case,  regardless  of  the  differ- 
ing conditions  of  locality  and  mineral- deposit.'  Even  if 
such  a  result  could  be  reached,  "  important  questions  of 
"  law  are  not  to  be  determined  by  a  slavish  adherence 
"  to  the  letter  of  arbitrary  definition."* 

It  is  our  purpose  to  present  such  definitions  of  the  terms 

found  in  the  mining  statutes  as  have  been  formulated  by 

'Book  V.  Justice  M.  Co.,  5S  Fed.  106. 

'Eureka  Cons,  M.  Co.  r.  Kielimoiii]  M.  Co.,  4  Saw.  a02,  all. 
■Clieenmnn  v.  Shreve,  40  fed.  702. 
'l>ugg»n  V.  DKvejr, -IDak.  110, 140. 
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lexicographers  and  writers  upon  geological  subjects,  to- 
gether with  those  approved  by  the  various  tribunals  charged 
with  the  administration  and  judicial  construction  of  these- 
laws.  It  is  possible  that  with  this  aggregation  no  individ- 
ual case  may  arise  which  will  suffer  for  lack  of  a  suitable 
definition. 

Article  II.    "  Lode,"  "  Vein,"  "  Ledge." 


J  286.  EDgiish  and  Scotch  doflnl- 
tlons. 

}  287.  Ah  defined  by  the  lexicogra- 
phers. 

}  288.  As  defined  by  the  geologists. 

J  289.  Elements  to  be  considered  in 
the  judicial  application  of 
definitions. 

§290.  The  terms  "lode,"  "vein," 
"  ledge  "  legal  equivalents. 


1 291.  Classification  of  cases,  in 
whicii  the  terms  "lode," 
and  "vein  "  are  to  be  con- 
strued. 

§  292.  Judicial  definitions,  and  their 
application  -^  The  Eureica 
case. 

2  293.  The  I/eadville  cases. 

2  294.  Other  definitions  given  by 
state  and  federal  courts. 


g  286.  English  and  Scotch  definitions.  —  We  are  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Archibald  Brown  for  the  following:  — 

"  A  mineral  lode,  or  vein,  is  a  flattened  mass  of  metallic 
"  or  earthy  matter,  differing  materially  in  its  nature  fi'om 
"  the  rocks  or  strata  in  which  it  occurs.  Its  breadth  varies 
"  from  a  few  inches  to  several  feet,  and  it  extends  in  length 
"to  a  considerable  distance,  but  often  with  groat  irregu- 
"  larity  of  course.  It  is  often  perpendicular,  or  nearly  so, 
"'  in  its  position,  and  descends  in  most  cases  to  an  unknown 
"depth.  Sometimes  the  sides  are  parallel,  and  sometimes 
"  they  recede  from  each  other  so  as  to  form  large  accumu- 
"  lations,  or,  as  they  are  called,  bellies,  of  mineral  mutter; 
"  and  occasionally  they  approach  each  other  so  as  almost, 
"  if  not  wholly,  to  cause  the  vein  to  disappeai*.  Veins 
"  also  ti'averse  each  other,  and  smaller  ones  ramify  or 
"  spring  out  from  the  larger."  ^ 

And  to  Mr.  Koss  Stewai't  for  the  following:  — 

"*Vein,'  *scam,'  Mode,'  which  appear  to  signify  the 
"the  same  thing,  viz:  a  layer  or  stratum  of  material  of  a 
"  different  nature  from  the  stratification  in  which  it  occurs, 

*  Balnbridge  on  Mines,  4tli  cd.  7. 
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"are  equivalent  to  the  term  *mine/  when  by  it  is  under- 
"  stood  an  unopened  mine."^ 

We  do  not  find  the  term  discussed  in  Collyer,  Arundel, 
or  Rogers.  MacSwinney  contents  himself  with  definitions 
given  by  the  lexicographers,  without  venturing  to  formu- 
late one  of  his  own. 

g  287.    As  defined  by  the  lexicographers. — 

Century  Dictionary :  — 

"  Lode.  A  metalliferous  deposit,  having  more  or  less  of 
"  a  veinlike  character;  that  is,  having  a  certain  degree  of 
"  regularity,  and  being  confined  within  walls.  Lode,  as  used 
"  by  miners,  is  nearly  synonymous  with  the  term  vein,  as 
"  employed  by  geologists.  The  word  would  not  be  used  for 
"  a  flat  or  stratified  mass." 

"  Vein.  An  occurrence  of  ore,  usually  disseminated 
"  through  a  gangue,  or  veinstone,  and  having  a  more  or  less 
"  regular  development  in  length,  width,  and  depth.  A  vein 
"and  a  lode  are,. in  common  usage,  essentially  the  same 
"  thing,  the  former  being  rather  the  scientific,  the  latter  the 
"  miners',  name  for  it.*' 

"  LEixiE.  In  mining,  ledye  is  a  common  name  in  the  Cor- 
"  dilleran  region  for  the  lode,  or  for  any  outcrop  supposed  to 
"  be  that  of  a  mineral  deposit  or  vein.  It  is  frequentl}^ 
"  used  to  designate  a  quartz  vein." 

Wehsfcrs  Dictionary :  — 

"Lode.  A  metallic  vein;  any  regular  vein  or  course, 
"  whether  metallic  or  not." 

"  Leihje.  a  lode;  a  limited  mass  of  rock,  bearing  valu- 
"  able  mineral." 

"  A'kin.  a  njirrow  mass  of  rock  intersecting  other  rocks, 
"and  filling  inclined  or  vertical  fissures  not  corres|)onding 
"  witli  the  stratification  ;  a  lode;  a  dike;  —  often  limited,  in 
"  the  lani^nagc^  of  niintM's,  to  a  mineral  vein  or  lode;  that  is, 
"  to  a  vein  which  contains  useful  minerals  or  ores. 

''  A  lissur(\  clel't;  or  cavity,  as  in  the  earth  oi^  other  sub- 
"  stance." 

SfdmJdi'd  Dirtlfmdru :  — 

•'  LoDK.  A  somewhat  continuous  unstratilied  metal- 
''  l>rariii<;  vrin." 

'  .Stewart  on  Mines,  '.i. 
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"  Vein.  The  filling  of  a  fissure  or  fault  in  a  rock,  par- 
**  ticularly  if  deposited  by  aqueous  solutions.  When 
"  metalliferous,  it  is  called  by  miners  a  lode.  ...  A  bed 
"or  shoot  of  ore  parallel  with  the  bedding.'' 

"  Ledge.    A  metal-bearing  rock-stratum;  a  quartz  vein." 

jRichardsons  Dictionarn :  — 

"  Veins.     Lineal  streaks  in  mineral." 

Encyclopedia  Briiannica :  — 

"Veins.  Fissures  or  cracks  in  the  rocks  which  are 
"filled  with  materials  of  quite  a  different  nature  from  the 
"  rocks  in  which  the  fissures  occur." 

g  288.    As  defined  by  the  geologists. — 

Dana :  — 

» 

"Veins  are  the  fillings  of  fissures,  or  of  open  spaces 
"  made  in  anv  wav,  exclusive  of  those  called  dikes,  which 
"are  due  to  intrusions  of  melted  rock.'  Where  ores  occur 
"  along  a  vein,  it  is,  in  miners*  language,  «a  lode,'*  ^ 

GeiJce :  — 

"  Into  the  fissures  opened  in  the  earth's  crust  there 
"  have  been  introduced  various  simple  minerals  and  ores, 
"  which,  solidifying  there,  have  taken  the  form  of  mineral 
"  veins. 

"A  true  mineral  vein  consists  of  one  or  more  minerals 
"filling  up  a  fissure,  which  may  be  vertical,  but  is  usually 
"  more  or  less  inclined,  and  mav  varv  in  width  from  less 
"  than  an  inch  up  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  or  more."' 

Lc  Conte:  — 

"All  rocks,  but  especially  metamorphic  rocks,  in  moun- 

*  tain  regions  are  seamed  and  scarred  in  every  direction,  as 
'if  broken  and  again  mended,  as  if  wounded  and  again 
'  healed.     All  such  seams  and  scars  are  often  called  by  the 

*  general  name  of  veiyis.  True  veins  are  accumulations, 
'mostlv  in  fissures,  of  certain  mineral  matters,  usuallv  in 
'a  purer  and  more  sparry  form  than  thev  exist  in  the 
'  rocks."  * 

» Dana's  Manual  of  Geology,  4th  ed.  (1895),  327. 

» Id,  831 . 

•Geike's  Geology  (J886),  275. 

*Le  Coiite'8  Elements  of  Geology  (1895),  234. 
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I'au  Colta:  — 

As  quoted  in  llie  Eureka  case,  Van  Cotta  defines  a  lode 
as  a  fissure  in  the  earth's  crust  tilled  with  mineral  matter; 

an   aggregatiriti  <<t  mineral    matter   containing   ore    in    a 
fissnre. 

{i  289.  Elements  to  be  conaidered  in  the  judicial 
application  of  definitions  —  Rules  of  interpretation. — 
Dr.  Raymond,  one  of  the  expert  witnesses  whose  evidence 
is  quoted  and  referred  to  in  the  Eureka  case,  thus  states  his 
views:  — 

"The  miners  made  the  definition  first.  As  used  by 
miners,  before  being  defined  by  any  authority,  the  term 
'lode 'simply  meant  that  formation  by  which  the  miner 
could  be  led  or  guided.  It  is  an  alteration  of  the  verb 
'  lead,'  and  whi^tever  the  miner  could  follow,  expecting  to 
find  ore,  was  his  lode.  Some  formation  within  which  he 
could  find  ore,  and  out  of  which  he  could  not  expect  to 
find  ore,  was  his  lode." ' 

At  the  time  the  act  of  July  26,  1866,  was  passed,  the  first 
congressional  enactment  wherein  the  words  "lode"  and 
"vein"  were  used,  the  center  of  activity  in  the  mining  indus- 
try was  found  in  the  auriferous  quartz  belt  of  California, 
and  the  Corastock  lode,  in  Nevada.  Up  to  that  time  there 
is  but  little  doubt  that  the  experience  of  the  western  miner 
in  lode  mining  was,  with  rare  exceptions,  confined  to  a  class 
of  deposits  that  would  readily  fall  within  the  scientific  defi- 
nition of  a  "lode";  that  is,  "  a  fissure  in  the  earth's  crust 
"filled  with  mineral  matter;  an  aggregation  of  mineral 
"  matter  containing  ore  in  a  fissure." 

Dr.  Raymond  ia  of  the  opinion  that  the  term  was  used 
by  tlie  miner  in  a  more  enlarged  sense,  because  "  cinnabar  " 
was  included  in  the  category  of  minerals  specified  in  the 
statute,  and  "cinnabar"  occurs  not  in  fissure  veins,  butas 
"  impregnations  and  masses  of  ore  distributed  through 
"  zones  of  rock."- 

'Eureka  case,  4  Saw.  302.  311. 

'Monogrit|ih  in  Eiirflka-Riuhmond  Case,  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min,  Enf[., 
vol.  vl.,  3S;J.  Sra,  also.  Dr.  Raymond's  laslimony,  qnoted  by  tlm  court  in 
llle  Eureka  ewta,  i  Saw.  30-i,  31 1. 
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When  it  is  considered  that  up  to  the  year  1806  the  quick- 
silver product  of  tlie  Pacific  slope  (and  it  docs  not  occur 
elsewhere  in  the  United  States),  .was  confined  to  three 
mines,  two  of  which  were  then  claimed  under  Mexican 
grants — the  New  Alniaden,  in  Santa  Clara  county,  Califor- 
nia, and  the  New  Idria  (Panoche  Grande),  in  Fresno  county, 
California, — and  that  active  search  for  cinnabar  deposits 
was  not  inaugurated  until  1874,^  popular  knowledge  on  the 
subject  of  the  mode  of  occurrence  was  not  particularly 
extended.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  "cinnabar"  was,  in 
popular  estimation,  found  in  fissures,  the  same  as  gold  and 
silver,  and  that  the  association  of  cinnabar  with  gold  and 
silver  in  the  act  arose  out  of  ignorance  of  the  true  charac- 
ter of  its  occurrence,  rather  than  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
classify  it  in  the  category  of  lodes,  with  a  full  knowledge 
as  to  the  form  in  which  it  was  found."  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  miner  first  applied  the  terms  "  lode  "  and  "  vein,"  and 
they  had  with  him  a  definite  meaning.  Whether  it  accorded 
with  scientific  theories  and  abstractions  is,  at  this  late  dav 
at  least,  of  no  serious  moment. 

Speaking  of  the  essential  differences  between  the  miner 
and  the  scientist  on  the  subject  of  definitions,  Dr.  Foster,  in 
his  contribution  to  the  "Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological 
"  Society,"  on  the  Great  Flat  lode  in  Cornwall,  quoted  by 
Dr.  Raymond  in  his  monograi)h  on  the  Euroka-Richniond 
case,^ presents  some  suggestions  on  the  subject  of  the  defini- 
tion of  these  terms  which  arc  worthy  of  repetition  here:  — 

**'  The  terms  '  lode,*  or  ^  mineral  vein/  commonly  regarded 
"  as  svuonvmous,  are  usuallv  taken  to  mean  the  mineral 
"  contents  of  a  fissure.     I  have  endeavore<L  to  show  that 

Miockor's  (ioology  of  tlio  Quicksilver  Deposits  of  the  Piujilio  .Slope, 
pp.  10,  11. 

'The  ij;iioni!ieo  of  many  of  the  early  iiiiiiorsof  CiilifMiiiaon  ^oolotrical 

subjects  is  tb.us  (piaiiUly  su^Kested    hy   ^Ir.  J.  lloss    Ilrowuo  (Mineral 

llesonre(?s  of  the  West,  ISOT): 

**  Many  l>eli«»ve(l  that  then-  must  be  some  vnlcanicr  sourci*  from  which 
**tho  \ioU\  ha»l  been  thrown  up  and  scatteic<l  ov«'r  the  hilN;  ami  th<*v 
** thought  that  if  th(»y  could  only  lind  tlial  place,  thai  tlwy  would  have 
**nc»thiny:  to  do  but  to  shovel  u|)  the  precious  metal  and  load  (licir  mules 
•»\vitli  it." 

'Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Kng.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  .371,  3S1. 
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"  the  Great  Flat  lode  is  in  the  main  a  band  of  altered  rock. 
"  Mnch  of  the  veinstone  extracted  from  some  of  the  largest 
**  Cornish  mines,  such  as  Dolcoath,  Cook's  Kitchen,  Tincroft, 
'*  Carn  Brea,  and  Pha>nix,  for  instance,  closely  resembles  the 
*'  contents  of  the  Great  Fhit  lode,  and  was  probably  formed 
**  in  a  similar  manner;  indeed,!  question  very  much  whether 
"  at  least  half  the  tin  ore  of  the  country  is  not  obtained 
*'  from  tabular  masses  of  stanniferous  altered  granite.  If, 
"  then,  many  of  the  important  lodes  of  such  classic  ground 
"  as  Cornwall  do  not  satisfv  the  common  definition,  one  of 
"two  things  ought  to  be  done;  either  the  miner  should 
"  give  up  the  term  '  lode'  for  these  repositories,  or  else  the 
"  meaning  attached  to  the  word  by  geologists  should  be 
"  extended.  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  first  alternative  is 
"  not  likely  to  be  adopted;  nor  do  I  t|iink  it  is  one  to  be 
"  recommended  —  for  I  believe  that  one  and  the  same  fissure 
"  traversing  killas  and  granite  may  produce  two  kinds  of 
"  lodes.  ...  I  should  propose,  therefore,  that  the  term 
"  *  lode,'  or  *  mineral  vein,'  should  include  not  only  the  con- 
"  tents  of  fissures,  but  also  such  tabular  masses  of  metallif- 
"  erous  rock,  as  those  I  have  been  describing.  ...  If, 
"  however,  this  course  should  be  thought  on  the  whole  unde- 
"  sirable,  the  geologist  and  miner  must  agree  to  differ  in 
"  their  language,  and  some  of  the  lodes  of  the  latter  will 
*'  have  to  be  designated  as  tabular  stockworks  by  men  of 
"  science." 

We  do  not  conceive  that  from  a  judicial  standpoint  it  is 
a  matter  of  vital  importance  that  the  miner  and  the  scien- 
tist should  harmonize  their  differences  on  the  subject  of 
mere  definition.  The  danger  lies  in  accepting  the  defini- 
tions of  either,  and  attempting  to  apply  them  to  conditions 
not  within  the  reasonable  contemplation  of  the  law,  or  in 
attempting  to  deprive  a  locator  of  the  benefit  of  his  discov- 
ery, if  the  thing  discovered  can  not  be  forced  into  the  mold 
of  arbitrary  definition,  either  popular  or  scientific. 

If  in  the  construction  of  the  terms  used  in  the  mining 
laws  there  is  one  evil  to  be  avoided  as  great  as  the  servile 
adherence  to  arbitrary  definition,  it  is  the  blind  application 
of  a  rule  announced  in  one  case,  where  local  conditions 
may  justify  it,  to  other  cases,  where  a  similar  application 
of  the  rule,  bv  reason  of  modified  or  totallv  different  condi- 
tions,  would  produce  absurd  results. 
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As  was  said  by  Judge  Hawley,  sitting  as  circuit  judge 
in  the  case  of  Book  r.  Justice  M.  Co., — 

"  Various  courts  have  at  different  times  given  a  defini- 
"  tion  of  what  constitutes  a  vein,  or  lode,  within  the  mean- 
"  ing  of  the  act  of  congress;  but  the  definitions  that  have 
"  been  given,  as  a  general  rule,  apply  to  the  peculiar  char- 
"acter  and  formation  of  the  ore  deposits,  or  vein  matter, 
"and  of  the  country  rock,  in  the  particular  district  where 
"  the  claims  are  located."  * 

And  in  a  later  case: — 

"  The  mining  laws  of  the  United  States  were  drafted  for 
"  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  bona  fide  locators  of  mining 
"ground  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  necessary  provision 
"as  to  rights  of  agriculturists  and  claimants  of  townsite 
"  lands.    The  object  of  each  section  and  of  the  whole  policy 
"  of  the  entire  statute  should  not  be  overlooked.     The  par- 
"  ticular  character  of  each  case  necessarilv  determines  the 
"  rights  of  the  respective  parties,  and  must  be  kept  con- 
"  stantly  in  view,  in  order  to  enable  the  court  to  arrive  at 
"a  correct  conclusion.     What  is  said  in  one  character  of 
"  cases  may  or  may  not  be  applicable  in  the  other.     What- 
"  ever  variance,  if  any,  may  be  found  in  the  views  expressed 
"in  the  different  decisions  touching  these  (luestions  arises 
"  from  the  difference  in  the  facts  and  a  difference  in  the 
"character  of  the  cases  and  the  advanced  knowledge  which 
"  experience  in  the  trial  of  the  different   kinds  of  cases 
"  brings  to   the  court.     .    .    .     The   definition   of  a   lode 
"  must  always  have  special  reference  to  the  formation  and 
"  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  particular  district."  '^ 

As  was  said  by  Judge  Field,  speaking  of  the  act  of  July 
23,  1866,— 

The  mining  acts  "  were  not  drawn  by  geologists  or  for 
"geologists.  They  were  not  framed  in  the  interest  of 
"  science,  and  consequently  with  scientific  accuracy  in  the 
"  use  of  terms.  They  were  framed  for  the  protection  of 
"  miners  in  the  claims  which  they  had  located  and  devel- 
"oped,  and  should  receive  such  a  construction  as  will  carry 
"  out  this  purpose."^ 

•58  Fed.  106,  121. 

*Migeon  r.  Montana  Cent.  Ry.,  77  Fed.  249,  254. 

*  Eureka  Case,  4  Saw.  302,  311. 
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g  290.  The  terms  "lode,"  "Tein,"  "ledge,"  legal  equiv- 
alents.—  The  act  of  Julj-  26,  18GG,  used  the  term  "  vein,  or 
"  lode."  The  act  of  May  10,  1872,  added  the  word  "  ledge," 
and  all  these  terms  occur  in  the  Revised  Statutes. 

Of  the  three  terms,  the  word  "  lode  "  is  the  more  com- 
prehensive. A  .lode  may,  and  often  does,  contain  more 
than  one  vein.'  Instances  have  been  known  of  a  broad 
zone,  generally  recognized  as  a  lode,  itself  having  well- 
defined  boundaries,  but  being  traversed  by  mineralized 
fissure  veins,  each  possessing  such  individuality  as  to 
be  the  subject  of  location.'  A  lode  may  or  may  not  he  a 
fissure  vein,  but  a  fissure  vein  is,  in  contemplation  of  law, 
a  lode. 

"  Ledge  "  is  more  of  a  local  term,  at  one  time  in  common 
use  in  California  and  some  parts  of  Nevada.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  the  act  of  May  10,  1872,  and  is  incorporated  into 
the  Revised  Statutes,  but  it  is  practically  unrecognized  in 
many  mining  localities. 

Generally  speaking,  the  terms  are  used  interchangeably.' 
As  observed  by  Dr.  Raymond,  "  lode"  is  an  alteration  of 
the  verb  "  lead."  In  many  localities  the  word  "  lead  "  is 
used  as  synonymous  with  "  lode."  "  Lead  "  is  also  applied 
in  California  to  certain  subterranean  auriferous  gravel 
deposits,  which,  however,  can  be  acquired  only  under  the 
placer  laws,*  according  to  the  rules  established  by  the  land 
department.  The  terms  "lode"  and  "vein"  are  always 
associated  in  the  existing  mining  statutes,  and  are  invaria- 
bly separated  by  the  disjunctive.  For  all  practical  pur- 
poses, they  may  be  considered  as  legal  equivalents.  Unless 
the  authority  cited  itself  makes  the  distinction  heretofore 
suggested,  the  definitions  hereafter  given  apply  equally  to 
both  words. 


'  Dniled  StsleB  v.  Iron  S.  M,  Co..  12»  U.  S.  a73. 

iMt.  Diablo  M.  A  M.  Co.  i'.  Calllson,  5  Baw 
Waterloo  M.  Co.,  54  Fed.  9.W. 

>Iroii  S.  M.  Co.  V.  Cbeesmiin,  8  Fed.  207,  SOI;  CbMnman 
Fed.  787,  79-2;  Morr.  Mlii.  Rights,  Stii  ed.  113. 
,    'Gregory  v.  PerBhIuaker,  73  Cal.  109. 


See,  also,  Doe  v. 
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g  291.  Classification  of  cases  in  which  the  terms 
**lode"  and  "vein"  are  to  be  construed. —  Judge  Haw- 
ley,  speaking  for  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  in  the  case  of 
Migeon  v.  Montana  Cent.  Ry./  says:  — 

**  There  are  four  classes  of  cases  where  the  courts  have 
**  been  called  upon  to  determine  what  constitutes  a  lode  or 
"  vein,  within  the  intent  and  meaning  of  diflferent  sections 
"  of  the  Revised  Statutes:  — 

"(1)  Between  miners  who  have  located  claims  on  the 
^'  same  lode,  under  the  provisions  of  section  twenty -three 
"  hundred  and  twentv; 

*' (2)  Between  placer  and  lode  chiimants,  under  the  pro- 
"  visions  of  section  twentv-three  hundred  and  thirtv-three; 

"(3)  Between  mineral  chiimants  and  parties  holding 
"  townsite  patents  to  the  same  ground; 

"(4)  Between  mineral  and  agricultural  chiimants  to 
"  the  same  land.'' 

To  these  we  may  add  another:  — 

(5)  Controversies  between  a  lode  miner,  who  has  pene- 
trated into  and  underneath  lands  adjoining  in  the  devel- 
opment of  what  he  has  located  under  the  hxw  applicable 
to  lode  claims,  and  the  adjoining  or  neighboring  surface 
proprietor,  whose  claim  to  the  underlying  mineral  deposits 
rests  solely  upon  presumptions  flowing  from  surface  own- 
ership. 

In  interpreting  these  terms  the  nature  of  the  contro- 
versy is  an  undoubted  element  to  be  considered.  In  some 
classes  of  cases  a  more  liberal  rule  is  followed  than  would 
be  justified  in  others.  It  is  useless  in  our  judgment  to 
search  for  a  judicial  definition  which  would  be  absolutely 
api)licable  under  every  conceivable  state  of  facts  and  in 
all  classes  of  controversies. 

§  292.  Judicial  definitions  and  their  application  — 
The  Eureka  case. —  It  mav  be  safelv  asserted  that  as  to  the 
terms  "lode''  and  "vein,"  when  applied  to  geological  con- 
ditions existing  in  most  mining  localities,  there  is  no 
essential    difference  between   their  definition  as  o;iven  bv 

^77Fod.  249,  254. 
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the  scientist  and  that  applied  ^ly  the  practical  miner.  But 
it  is  when  we  encounter  certain  classps  of  deposits,  and 
meet  with  new  and  unique  conditions,  the  existence  of 
which  was  neither  known  nor  contemplated  when  the 
"  miners  made  the  definitions,"  nor  when  congress  enacted 
the  mining  laws,  that  the  courts  have  been  forced  to  admit 
that  "what  constitutes  a  lode,  or  vein,  of  mineral  matter 
"  has  been  no  easy  thing  to  define." ' 

The  first  reported  case  in  which  a  judicial  definition  of 
any  of  these  terms  was  attcmptei^  is  the  case  of  the  Eureka 
M.  Co.  V.  Richmond  M.  Co.,*  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the 
mining  cases  ever  considered  by  the  courts.     It  was  tried 
before  three  of  the  most  eminent  mining  juflges — Field, 
Sawyer,  and  Hillyer, —  who  liad  the  benefit  of  the  testimony 
of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  scientists  of  the  period. 
It  was  a  ease  involving  rights  accruing  under  the  act  of 
1866,  and  the  following  is  the  definition  formulated:  — 
"  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  term  (lode)  as  used  in 
the  acta  of  congress  is  applicable  to  any  zone  or  belt  of 
mineralized  rock  lying  within  boundaries  clearly  separa- 
ting it  from  the  neighnoring  rock.    It  includes    ...    all 
deposits  of  mineral  matter  found  through  a  mineralized 
zone,  or  belt,  coming   from   the  same  source,  impressed 
with  the  same  forms,  and  appearing  to  have  been  created 
by  the  same  processes." 
The  zone  to  which  this  definition  was  applie*!  was  of 
dolomitic  limestone,  a  sedimentary  deposit,  broken,  crushed, 
and  fissured,  resting  on  a  foot-wall  of  quartzite,  and  having 
a  hanging-wall  of  clay  shale.    The  width  of  the  zone  varied 
from  a  few  inches  to  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet.    Its  mean 
width  was  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet.    The  hanging- 
wal!  had  a  dip  of  eighty  to  eighty-five  degrees,  while  the 
foot-wall  had  an  average  inclination  of  forly-five  degrees. 
Tliroughout  this  body  of  limestone,  vugs,  chambers,  and 
large  caverns  were  encountered,  in  the  bottoms  of  which  ore, 
—  lead  carbonates,  carrying  gold  and  silver, —  was  invari- 

'Iron  S.  M.  Co.  v.  Clicp«mnn.  11>i  U.  8.  620. 

MSbw.  »(«!  Jildi^e  Kield,  in  Iron  8.  M.  Co,  v.  Mike  .t  Sliirr  G.  AS. 
M.  Co.,  U3  V.  S.  31)4. 
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ably  found.  Overlying  the  hanging-wall  was  another  zone 
of  limestone,  which  differed  from  that  lying  on  the 
quartzite,  being  plainly  stratified,  and  contained  neither 
ores  nor  caverns. 

No  one  connected  with  the  case  contended  that  is  was  a 
fissure.* 

While  we  are  not  concerned  w^ith  the  genesis  of  these 
ore  deposits,  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the 
inclosing  rock  (limestone)  being  soluble,  the  caves,  vugs,  and 
chambers  resulted  from  the  chemical  action  of  percolating 
waters  creating  space  for  the  subsequent  deposit  of  the  ores. 

Professor  Le  Conte,  in  his  "  Elements  of  Geology,"^  gives 
a  cross-section,  exhibiting  a  homely  illustration  of  the  result 
of  the  erosive  action  of  the  water  in  rocks  of  this  character, 
and  cites  the  Mammoth  Cave,  in  Kentucky,  Wier's  Gave, 
in  Virginia,  and  Nicojack  Cave,  in  Tennessee,  as  examples. 
Our  apology  for  introducing  these  elements  into  the  discus- 
sion is  found  in  the  admonition  of  the  courts,  referred  to 
in  a  preceding  section,  that  in  applying  a  definition  w'e 
must  look  to  the  facts,  circumstances,  and  conditions  of 
structural  geology  which  justified  its  creation,  before  we 
can  intelligently  determine  whether  it  should  be  applied 
to  other  cases. 

We  do  not  complain  that  the  law  was  incorrectly  applied 
in  the  Eureka  case.  But  there  is  hardly  a  mining  case  of 
any  considerable  importance  in  which  one  side  or  the  other 
does  not  attempt  to  apply  the  zone  theory  announced  in 
this  case  to  conditions  wholly  different  from  those  encoun- 
tered on  Kubv  Hill. 

The  Eureka  case  stands  as  a  forensic  classic;  but  its  force 
as  a  precedent  ought  to  be  limited  to  cases  where  the  condi- 
tions are  parallel,  or  at  least  analogous. 

The  passage  of  the  act  of  May  10,  187'J,  introduced 
new  terms,  and  created  new  complications,  wliich  must  be 
considered  when  dealing  with  the  present  state  of  the  law. 

^See  monograplis  of  W.  S.  Koyes  and  II.  W.  Rayinond,  Trans.  Am. 
Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  344,:«)o. 
a  3d  ed.  7G. 
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g  293.  The  Leadville  cases.'— We  shall  have  occasiou 
to  analyze  tlie  group  of  cases  arising  ont  of  the  unique 
geological  conditions  existing  at  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Leadville,  Colorado,  when  we  discuss  the  subject  of  "  apex  " 
tn  the  succeeding  articla,  presenting  a  cross-section  whicb 
givea  a  fair  illustration  of  tlie  mode  in  which  these  so-called 
"  veins  "  occur.  As  we  shall  there  fully  explain  our  under- 
standing of  tiiese  local  conditions  to  which  definitions  have 
been  applied,  we  confine  ourselves  presently  to  quotations 
from  these  various  case»,  must  all  of  which  refer  to  and 
apply  to  the  Eureka  case:  — 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  a  lode,  or  vein,  "  ia  a 
"body  of  mineral,  or  mineral-bearing  rock,  within  defined 
"  bounilaries  in  the  general  mass  of  the  mountain."' 

"  In  this  definition  the  elements  are  the  body  of  mineral 
"  or  mineral-bearing  rook  and  the  boundaries.  With  either 
"of  these  things  established,  very  sliglit  evidence  may 
"  be  accepted  aa  to  the  existence  of  the  other.  A  body 
"of  mineral  or  mineral-bearing  rock  in  the  general  mass 
"  of  the  mountain,  so  far  as  it  may  continue  unbroken  and 
"  without  interruption,  may  be  regarded  as  a  lode,  whatever 
"  the  boundaries  may  be.  lu  the  existence  of  such  body, 
"  and  to  the  extent  of  it,  boundaries  are  implied.  On  the 
"other  hand,  with  well-defined  boundaries,  very  sliglit 
'  "  evidence  of  ore  within  sucli  boundaries  will  prove  the 
"  existence  of  a  lode." ' 

"Such  boundaries  constitute  a  fissure;  and  if  in  such 
"fissure  ore  is  found,  although  at  considerable  intervals, 
"  and  in  small  quantities,  it  is  called  a  lode,  or  vein.  .  ,  , 

"A  continuous  body  of  mineral  or  mineral-bearing 
"  rock  extending  through  loose,  disjointed  rocks,  is  a  lode  as 
"  fully  and  certainly  as  that  which  is  found  in  more  regu- 
"  lar  formation."'  ■ 

'for  a  fiill  preaeuLatioii  and  diauiiasion  of  tlie.ic  cmes,  see  Dr.  Ruy- 
inoiicJ'H  I^aw  o!  tlie  Ape^. 

<Jii(li;e  Hiilleu,  In  Iron  H.  M.  Co.  v.  Ubeeaiiiau,  S  Fed.  liOV,  301,  q>iot«d 
by  Jusike  Multer  In  Sievetia  A  lait&t  v.  WllllAus,  1  MoCrury,  ISO,  iSH. 

■Quoted  III  Ciieesiiinu  v.  Hiireva,  40  Fed.  TST,  71(5. 

'  Joilge  HHlletl,  as  rjuoCed  and  approved  in  Inm  S.  M.  Co.  v.  CUe«S- 
mai),  IIH  U.  9.  f>ai:  United  Slaten  v.  Iron  S.  M.  Co.,  128  U.  S.  U73.  See, 
■lao,  H;lnan  v.  WJieeler,  -IS)  Fed.  347,  353;  IJUiiotb  S.  M.  Co.  r.  HalT,  34  Puc, 
(N.Mex. 1,544. 
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"  The  thinness  or  thickness  of  the  matter  in  particular 
"  places  does  not  affect  its  being  a  vein  or  lode.  Nor  does 
"'  the  fact  that  it  is  occasionally  found  in  the  general  course 
"  of  the  vein  or  shoot,  in  pockets  deeper  down  in  the  earth, 
"  or 'higher  up,  affect  its  character  as  a  vein,  lode,  or  ledge/'* 

"  By  veins,  or  lodes,  are  meant  lines  or  aggregations  of 
"  metal  embedded  in  quartz  or  other  rock  in  place.  The 
"terms  are  found  together  in  the  statutes,  and  both  are 
"intended  to  indicate  the  presence  of  metal  in  rock.  Yet 
"  a  lode  may,  and  often  does,  contain  more  than  one  vein."  '" 

"  With  ore  in  mass  and  position  in  the  body  of  the 
"  mountain,  no  other  fact  is  required  to  prove  the  existence 
"  of  a  lode  or  the  dimensions  of  the  ore.  As  far  as  it  pre- 
"  vails,  the  ore  is  a  lode;  and  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to 
*' decide  any  question  of  fissures,  contacts,  selvages,  slicken- 
"  sides,  or  other  marks  of  distinction,  in  order  to  establish 
"  its  character."' 

"It  has  sometimes  been  contended  that  the  lode  must 
"have  a  certain  position  in  the  earth:  that  is  to  say,  it 
"  must  be  more  or  less  vertical,  before  this  rule  which  is 
"  given  in  the  act  of  congress  can  be  applied ;  but  we  have 
"  heretofore  held,  and  we  are  still  of  the  opinion,  that  it 
"  applies  to  all  lodes  which  have  an  inclination  below  the 
"  nlane  of  the  horizon,  whatever  it  mav  be."^ 

In  Stevens  &  Leiter  i\  Williams^  is  found  the  following 
by  Judge  Ilallett:  — 

"As  to  the  word  *  vein,' or  Mode,' it  seems  tome  that 
"  these  words  may  embrace  any  description  of  deposit 
"  which  is  so  situated  in  the  general  mass  of  the  country, 
"  whether  it  is  described  in  anv  one  wav  or  another;  that 
"  is  to  say,  whether,  in  the  language  of  the  geologist,  we 
"  say  it  is  a  bed,  or  a  segregated  vein,  or  gash  vein,  or  true 
"  fissure  vein,  or  merely  a  deposit.  .  .  .  Whenever  a 
'•  miner  finds  a  valuable  mineral  deposit  in  the  body  of  the 
"  earth  (in  place)  he  calls  that  a  lode,  whatever  its  form 
"  mav  be,  and  however  it  mav  be  situated,  and  whiitever 
"  its  extent  in  tiie  bodv  of  the  earth." 

^Justice  MiUer,  in  Stevens  A  liciter  v.  Williams  (seooiui  triali.  1  Morr. 
Min.  Rep.  573. 

« United  Suites  v.  Iron  S.  M.  Co.,  128  V.  S.  CuS, 

«  llyiuan  v.  Wheeler,  i:i»  ^\^i.  347,  :r>;J:  Cheesnuin  i\  Slireve.  40  FlhI.  7i)."). 

^LeadviUe  M.  Co.  v.  I'itztjrral'l,  4  Morr.  Min.  Kep.  :>><(). 

^23  Fed.  Cases,  No.  13,  414. 
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The  same  judge,  in  another  case,  held  that  au  irnpregna-' 
tion  to  the  extent  to  which  it  may  be  traced  as  a  body  of 
ore  is  as  fully  within  the  broad  terms  of  the  act  of  congress    ' 
as  any  other  form  of  deposit.' 

While  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
cases  of  Iron  S.  M.  Co.  v.  Cheesman,-  United  States  v.  Iron 
S.  M.  Co.,'  and  Reynolds  v.  Iron  S.  M.  Co.,'  Iiad  accepted 
the  definition  of  a  lode,  or  vein,  announced  by  Judge  Hal- 
lett,  thus  determining  that  the  blanket  deposits  of  Leadville 
were  in  law  embraced  within  the  definition  of  the  terms 
"  iode  "  and  "  vein,"  their  position  was  vigorously  assailed 
in  tile  later  case  of  Iron  S.  M.  Co.  i\  Mike  &  Starr  G.  &  S. 
M.  Co.'  This  case  was  twice  argued,  a  re-argument  having 
been  ordered,  and  the  attention  of  counsel  directed  to  tho 
question,  among  others,  as  to  wliat  constituted  a  vein  or 
lode  within  the  meaning  of  sections  tweuty-two  hundred 
and  twenty  and  twenty-three  hundred  and  thirty-three  of 
the  Revised  Statutes.  The  action  was  brought  by  the 
plaintiff  in  error  as  the  owner  of  the  William  Mover  placer 
to  eject  tiie  defendant.  The  defense  was  "known  lode" 
existing  at  the  time  of  the  application  for  the  placer  patent, 
called  the  Goodell  lode.  The  verdict  was  for  the  lode 
claimant.  Plaintiff  appealed.  The  judgment  was  affirmed 
by  the  supteme  court  of  the  United  States,  in  an  opinion 
from  which  we  quote:  — 

"There  was  an  earnest  inquiry  ...  as  to  whether  in 
"  view  of  l!ie  disclosures  made  in  this,  as  in  prior  cases,  of 
"  the  existence  of  a  body  of  mineral  underlying  a  large  area 
"  of  country  in  the  Leadville  mining  district,  whose  general 
"  liorizimtnl  liirection,  together  with  the  sedimentary  cliar- 
"  acter  of  the  superior  rock,  indicated  something  more  of 
"  the  nature  of  a  deposit,  like  a  coal-bed,  than  of  the  verti- 
"  ciil  and  descending  fissure  vein  in  which  silvpr  and  gold  "I 
"  are  ordinarily  found,  it  did  not  become  necessary  to  hold 
"that  the  only  provisions  of  the  statute  under  which  title 
'■  to  any  porlinn  of  this  body  of  mineral  or  the  ground  in 
"  wiiich  it  is  situated  can  be  acquired  are  those  with  respect 
"  to  placer  claims,     .    ,     . 

'lIyiTisnr.Wheeler.2flFoJ..'W7,asa.      »I28  U.S.  (!73.      M43U.S.  3M. 
'  1  lit  U.  S.  5ai.  '  1 16  U.  S.  087. 
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"  Our  conclusions  are  that  the  title  to  portions  of  this 
"  horizontal  vein  or  deposit  —  "  bhmket  vein,"  as  it  is  gener- 
"  allv  called — mav  be  acquired  under  the  sections  concern- 
"  ing  veins,  lodes,  etc.  The  fact  that  so  many  patents  have 
"  been  obtained  under  these  sections,  and  that  so  may  appli- 
"  cations  for  patent  are  still  pending,  is  a  strong  reason 
*'  against  a  new  and  contrary  ruling.  That  which  has 
"  been  accepted  as  law,  and  acted  upon  by  that  mining 
"  community  for  such  a  length  of  time,  sliould  not  be 
"adjudged  wholly  a  mistake  and  put  entirely  aside  be- 
"  cause  of  difficulties  in  the  application  of  some  minor 
"  provisions  to  the  peculiarities  of  this  vein  or  deposit." 

Judges  Field,  Harlan,  and  Brown  dissented,  but  not  as 
to  the  legal  conclusions.  They  were  of  the  opinion  that 
the  evidence  was  insufficient  to  establish  the  existence  of  a 
"  known  lode." 

The  embarrassing  results  flowing  from  this  deci>?ion 
will  be  demonstrated  when  we  discuss  the  question  of  apex 
and  extralateral  rights. 

g  294.  Other  definitions  given  by  state  and  federal 
courts. —  The  supreme  court  of  Montana  has  given  the 
following  definition :  — 

"In  construing  this  language,  regard  must  be  had  to 
"  what  in  truth  a  lode,  or  lead,  is,  and  when  so  tested  the 
"  problem  seems  easy  of  solution  and  free  from  doubt.  A 
"  lead,  or  lode,  is  not  an  imaginary  line  without  dimen- 
"sions;  it  is  not  a  thing  without  shape  or  form.  But 
"  before  it  can  legally  and  rightfully  be  denominated  a 
"  lead,  or  lode,  it  must  have  length,  and  width,  and  depth  ; 
"it  must  be  capable  of  measurenjont;  it  must  occupy 
"  defined  space,  and  be  capable  of  identification.  Before 
"  a  quartz  claim  can  be  legally  located,  a  lead,  or  lode, 
"  containing  gold  or  silver  must  be  discovered;  and  before 
"such  discovery  can  be  called  a  discoverv,  nt  least  one 
"  well-defined  wall/  or  side,  to  the  lode  must  be  found. 
"  What,  then,  is  a  quartz  lode?  It  is  a  fissure,  or  seam,  in 
"  the  country  rock,  filled  with  quartz  matter,  bearing  gold 
"or  silver.  This  fissure  may  be  wide  or  narrow:  it  varies 
"  in  width  from  one  inch,  or  even  less,  to  one  hundred  feet, 

*  At  the  time  this  cusp  was  <lecM(}e<1,  a  hiw  exislcil  in  Montana  making 
it  a  prerequisite  to  a  valid  location  that  the  workings  should  disolivse  ai 
least  one  wall. 
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"  or  much  more.  The  sides  of  a  lead  are  represented  and 
"  defined  by  the  walls  of  ihe  country  rock,  and  these  walls 
"  must  be  discovered,  and  the  lead  identified  thereby,  be- 
"  fore  it  can  be  located  and  held  as  a  lead." ' 

Judge  Hawley,  sitting  as  circuit  judge  in  the  ninth  cir- 
cuit, after  reviewing  most  of  the  adjudicated  law  upon  tiie 
subject,  thus  expressed  his  views;  — 

■'This'  statute  was  intended  to  be  liberal  and  broad 
"  enough  to  apply  to  any  kind  of  a  lode,  or  vein  of  quartz 
"  or  other  rock  bearing  mineral,  in  whatever  kind,  charac- 
"  ler,  or  formation  the  mineral  might  be  found.  It  should 
'■  lie  so  construed  as  to  protect  locators  of  uiiuing  claims 
"  who  have  discovered  rock  in  place,  bearing  any  of  the 
"  piecioua  metals  named  therein,  sufficient  to  justify  the 
"  locators  in  expending  their  time  and  money  in  prospect- 
"  ingand  developing  the  ground  located.-  It  must  be  borne 
"  in  mind'  that  the  veins  and  lodes  are  not  always  of  the 
"  same  character.  In  some  mining  districts  the  veins, 
"  lodes,  and  ore  deposits  are  so  well  and  clearly  deBued  as 
"  to  avoid  any  questions  being  raised.  In  other  localities 
"  the  mineral  is  found  in  aeams,  narrow  crevices,  cracks,  or 
"  fissures  in  the  earth,  the  precise  extent  and  character  of 
"  which  can  not  be  fully  ascertained  until  expensive  ex- 
"  plorations  are  made,  and  the  continuity  of  the  ore  and 
"  existence  of  the  rock  in  place,  bearing  mineral,  is  estab- 
"  tablisbed.  It  never  was  intended  that  the  locator  of  a 
"  mining  claim  must  determine  all  these  facts  before  he 
"  would  be  entitled,  under  the  law,  to  make  a  valid  loca- 
"  tion.  Every  vein,  or  lode,  is  liable  to  have  barren  spots 
"  and  narrow  places,  as  well  as  rich  cliinineys  and  pay 
"  chutes,  or  large  deposits  of  valuable  ore.  When  the  loca- 
"  tor  finds  rock  in  place  containing  mineral,  he  has  made  a 
"  discovery  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute,  whether  the 
"  rock  or  earth  is  rich  or  poor,  whether  it  assays  high  or 
"low.  It  is  the  finding  of  the  mineral  in  the  rock  in 
"  place,  as  distinguished  from  float  rock,  that  constitutes 
"the  discovery,  and  warrants  the  prospector  in  making  a 
"  location  of  a  mining  claira."^     .     .     . 

And  in  a  later  case,  speaking  for  the  circuit  court  of 
appeals, — 

I  I<'cK>t«  V.  National  M.  Co.,  2  Mont.  403. 

'Quoted  in  Wyoming  Cons.  H.  Co.  v.  Champion  M.  Co.,  i^'i  t'eJ.  Ml),  644. 

>lkiolci'.  Jiiatke  M.  Co.,  oSFeil.  IWi,  12U,  ooitiiiienKHjnnniiU  reafflnned 
tn  Cons.  Wyoming  M.  Co.  v.  lUiainplon  M.  Co.,  113  Fed.  MO,  5«. 
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"  When  a  locator  of  a  mining  claim  finds  rock  in  place 
*•  containing  mineral  in  sufficient  quantity  to  justify  him 
"in  expending  his  time  and  money  in  prospecting 'and 
"developing  the  claim,  he  has  made  a  discovery  within 
"  the  meaning  of  the  statute,  whether  the  rock  or  earth  is 
"  rich  or  poor,  whether  it  assays  high  or  low-."* 

In  Hyman  v.  Wheeler,*  Judge  Ilallett,  after  referring  to 
the  decisions  in  some  of  the  Leadville  cases,  adds  the 
following :  — 

"An  impregnation  to  the  extent  to  which  it  may  be 
"  traced  as  a  body  of  ore  is  as  fully  within  the  broad  terms 
"  of  the  act  of  congress  as  any  other  form  of  deposit." 

Some  of  the  courts  accept  the  liberal  interpretation 
suggested  bv  Dr.  Ravmond  in  the  Eureka  case — that  a 
"  lode  is  whatever  a  miner  could  follow  and  find  ore."' 

Others  lean  to  the  scientific  definition  —  that  it  is  a 
seam  or  fissure  in  the  earth^s  crust,  filled  with  quartz  or 
other  rock  in  place,  carrying  gold,  silver,  etc."* 

In  a  case  arising  in  Nevada,  at  Treasure  Hill,  where 
the  formation  is  limestone,  and  the  conditions  were  parallel 
to  those  existing  in  the  Eureka  case,  the  supreme  court  of 
that  state  held  that  the  term  'Mode"  might  be  applied  to 
ore  deposits  in  a  succession  of  chambers  connected  by  a 
seam,  varying  in  width,  and  more  or  less  barren,  and  with 
walls  of  different  character."^ 

All  cases  seem  to  agree  that  neither  the  size ^  nor  the 
richness  of  the  ore^  is  an  element  of  the  definition.* 

» MiKeon  v.  Mont.  Coiit.  Ry.,  77  Fed.  249,  255. 

2  20Fetl.  347,  353. 

'Harrington  v.  Chambers,  1  Pao.  302,-375;  Burke  r.  McDonald,  2  Tdalio, 
310;  Slireve  r.  Copper  Bell  M.  Co.,  11  Monl.  309;  Browntield  v.  Bier,  15 
Mont.  403. 

*Nortii  Noonday  M.  Co.  v.  Orient  M.  Co.,  6  Saw.  299.  301);  Jupiter  M. 
Co.  r.  Bodie  Cons.  M.  Co.,  7  Saw.  9(),  107;  Footc  r.  National  M.  Co.,  2 
Mont.  402;  .StincliHeM  v.  Gillis,  96  Cal.  33. 

*rhil] potts  r.  Blasdei,  8  Nev.  b2. 

•Stinchfield  v.  Uillis,  90  Cal.  33;  Stevens  r.  Loiter  A  Williams,  1  Morr. 
Min.  liep.  56(?;  Jupiter  M.  Co.  r.  Bodie  Cons.  M.  Co.,  7  Saw.  IHi,  197;  North 
Noonday  M.  Co.  v.  Orient  M.  Co.,  0  Saw.  299,  .3<i9. 

'Stinohfleld  v.  fJillis,  9«)  Cal.  3.3;  Book  v.  Justice  M.  Co.,  5vS  Fod.  lOiJ; 
Migeon  r.  Mont.  Cent.  Ky.,  77  Fed.  249. 

•Golden  Terra  M.  Co.  r.  Mahler,  4  Morr  Min.  Rep.  390;  Armstrong  t». 
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As  to  whether  a  given  deposit  is  ft  vein,  or  lode,  is  a 
question  of  fact,' 
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jaMl.   Use  of   lenii  "In  place" 
IlieMihiingUws. 

I  i  301.  JiKiieUl  interprolnUon  o(  (he 
lerm  "rookhu'ltce." 

i  298.  Classification  of  lands  containiner  valuable 
deposits. —  Tlie  hiw.'^  i.f  the  United  States  jirescribing  the 
terms  niioii  which  its  lands  containing  vaUiabie  deposits, 
other  than  coal  and  salines,  shall  be  sold,  used,  or  occupied, 
have  divided  such  lands  into  two  distinct  classes:  — 

(1)  Those  which  contain  veins,  or  lodes  of  quartz  or  of 
other  rock  in  place;'' 

{2)  Those  containing  placers  and  other  forms  of  deposit 
other  than  those  found  "  in  place."* 

To  determine  the  proper  manner  of  appropriating  pub- 
lic lands  containing  such  valuable  deposits,  it  is  necessary 
to  first  ascertain  whether  lliey  are  found  in  veins,  or  lodes 
of  rock  in  place,  or  not.  If  of  rock  in  place,  a  method  is  to 
be  pursued  differing  from  that  applicable  to  other  deposits, 
and  the  nature  and  extent  of  rights  conferred  by  the 
appropriation  of  one  class  differ  in  some  respects  from 
those  conferred  by  the  other.  It  becomes  necessary  lo 
arrive  at  an  understanding  of  what  is  meant  by  "  rock  in 
"  place." 

Lower,  6  Colo,  3!«l;  Jupiter  M.  Co.  c.  Bodio  Cons.  M.  Co.,  7  -Saw,  iM(,  108; 
North  Nooiidiiy  M.  Cn,  v.  Orient  M.  Co.,  S  Saw,  298.  SOT. 

'Bluebirrl  M.  Cn,  v.  Lnrgey,  4a  Fed.  2bB:  Biilltmi  B.  A  C.  M.  Co.  v. 
Kiirekn  Hill  M.  Uo,.  a  Umli,  S;  IlliiiniB  S.  M.  Co.  v.  Raff,  31  I*up.  [New 
Mm,).  E44. 

•Rev.SWts.,  |2320. 

'  7J..  5  aifflt.  Jiiaiipe  MUler,  In  Stereiia  A  LeKor  r.  WillTama.  1  Mnrr, 
Min.  Rep.  56(!.  .-iT;;:  Get].  Cira.  Iiisl.  [July  15,  1873),  CoppS  Miii.  Dev.  310, 
S18. 
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g  299.    Use  of  term  "in  place"  in  the  mining  laws. — 

A  vein,  or  lode,  is  necessarily  "  in  place."  The  condition 
of  being  "in  place"  is  one  of  its  essential  attributes. 
The  term  "quartz,  or  other  rock  in  place,"  as  used  in  sec- 
tion twenty-three  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  refers  to  its  constituent  elements,  or  tlie" filling" 
of  veins  and  lodes.  Experience  has  shown  that  mineral 
substances  in  veins,  or  lodes,  are  not  always  found  in  quartz. 
Sometimes  the  vein  material  is  composed  of  the  same  char- 
acter of  rock  as  the  inclosing  walls  —  the  nature  of  the 
occurrence  of  mineral  being  in  the  form  of  impregnations, 
penetrating  the  country  rock,  or  the  mineral  may  be  but 
a  replacement  of  the  original  rocks.  So  the  statute  recog- 
nizing that  w-hile  the  material  of  most  veins  consists  of 
quartz,  yet,  as  this  is. not  universally  true,  the  alternative, 
"or  other  rock  in  place,"  was  introduced.  As  quartz  in  a 
vein  is  rock  in  place,  the  statute  would  have  been  equally 
as  comprehensive  if  instead  of  saying  "  veins,  or  lodes  of 
"  quartz  or  other  rock  in  place,"  it  had  simply  said,  "  veins, 
"  or  lodes  of  rock  in  place." 

The  term  "  rock  in  place,"  occurs  in  all  of  the  mining 
legislation  of  congress.  There  is  nothing  cabalistic  in  its 
use.  It  is  simply  the  in  situ  of  the  geologist,  and  as  ex- 
plained by  the  commissioner  of  the  general  land  office  in 
the  mining  circulars  issued  by  him,  the  term  has  always 
received  the  most  liberal  construction  of  which  the  lan- 
guage would  admit.  Every  class  of  claims  that  either 
according  to  scientific  accuracy  or  popular  usage  can  be 
classed  and  applied  for  as  a  vein  or  lode  may  be  patented 
under  the  law,  as  a  vein  or  lode  of  rock  in  placo.^ 

In  this  class  the  commissioner  included  all  lands 
wherein  the  mineral  matter  is  contain(Ml  in  veins  or  ledges 
occupying  the  original  habitat,  or  location,  of  the  metal  or 
mineral,  whether  in  true  or  false  veins,  in  zones,  in  pockets, 
or  in  the  several  other  forms  in  which  minerals  arc  found 
in  the  original  rorlr 

*  Commissioner  Drinuinoiul  (July  20,  1871),  Copp's  Miii.  Dec.  4«». 
H:opp'a  Min.  Dec.  31G,  319;  1  Copp's  L.  O.  II. 
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Petroleum  is  said  to  be  "in  place"  when  it  occupies 
the  undisturbed  position  in  the  earth  between  the  inclos- 
ing rocks,  where  it  was  placed  by  natural  processes;  and 
so  with  subterranean  salt  water.' 

Ordinarily,  there  should  be  but  little  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining  whether  a  given  deposit  is  a  vein  or  lode  of  rock 
in  place  or  not.  But  circumstances  have  arisen  which  have 
provoked  discussion  as  to  what  is  meant  by  the  term  *'  in 
"  place,"  and  it  has  frequently  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
courts. 

g  300.  The  blanket  deposits  of  Leadville.—  The  blanket 
deposits  at  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Leadville,  Colorado,  have 
given  rise  to  most  of  the  controverted  questions  on  the 
subject  of  "  lodes,"  ''  veins,"  "  in  place,"  "  top,"  and  "  apex"; 
and  the  burden  of  solving  many  of  these  difficulties  in  the 
first  instance  fell  to  the  lot  of  Judge  Ilallett.  His  decis- 
ions have  furnished  the  text  for  other  courts,  in  other 
jurisdictions,  where  analagous  conditions  have  been  to  a 
limited  extent  encountered. 

The  conditions  which  created  the  necessity  for  a  rule 

If 

of  interpretation  to  be  applied  to  the  term  "  in  place"  is 
thus  stated  by  the  distinguished  judge:  — 

"  Until  the  discovery  of  mineral  deposits  near  Leadville 
"  no  controversy  had  arisen  in  Colorado  as  to  whether  a 
"  lode,  or  vein,  is  in  place  within  the  meaning  of  the  act  of 


"  congress. 


*'  The  mines  opened  in  Clear  Creek,  Gilpin,  Boulder,  and 
"  other  counties,  descend  into  the  earth  so  directly  that  no 
"  question  could  arise  whether  they  were  inclosed  in  the 
"  general  mass  of  the  country ;  whatever  the  character  of  the 
*'  vein,  and  whatever  its  width,  it  was  sure  to  be  within  the 
"  general  mai5S  of  the  mountain;  but  the  Leadville  deposits 
*'  were  found  to  be  of  a  different  character.  In  some  of 
*'  them  at  least,  the  ore  was  found  on  the  surface  or  covered 
*'  only  by  the  superiieial  mass  of  slide,  debris,  detritus,  or 
"  uDovable  stuff  which  is  distinguishable  from  the  general 
''  mass  of  the  mountain,  while  others  were  found  beneath 
''  an  overlying  mass  of   fixed  and  immovable  rock  which 

'  WiUiamson  i-.  Jonos,  39  W.  Va.  231,  2o7. 
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••  eoul'i  \*e  caTiei  a  wul]  ;^^  wr.l  a«  iLn;  which  was  found 

••  Iwr-low  ilifin.  It  I  Lie::  :»t*'/i;njr  rject-^^rv  to  consider  very 
"  carefully  xhe  ineai-:!.::  ''f  :ijt-  worvi>  *  m  place '  in  the  act 
••  of  c•('Ilir^t*!^^.  in  order  !•.•  dr:rriL::ir  wijeiher  these  deposits 
••  Wert-  of  \he  cbariiv-Trr  'Je^cTil^ed  ii.  tiiat  act."^ 

A^  the  character  ^-fTiiese  dejicf  iif  are  frequently  involved 
ill  the  discu^^ion  t.-f  l-umr^.»u^  p!:isef  of  the  mining  law, 
we  tiiiuk  it  advisable  lo  irive  ix  ^h-'^  JKvount  of  the  nature 
of  their  occurrence.  Much  JJa^  'r^een  written  upon  them,  and 
the  K'ieDti?t<  are  bv  no  mean*  liariijonii'U?  as  to  the  theorv 
of  their  origin.  <.»u  the  que^tion  of  ftructural  ^eolog}', 
however,  there  is  but  little  ro«»iii  fc»r  C'.»d  trovers  v.  The  rec- 
OTiirt  of  geological  history  exiK»>ed  in  tlje  mine  workings  are 
read  by  all  alike:  and  there  is  a  general  consensus  of  opin- 
ion a*  to  what  is  there  found.  I*ri»fessor  Emmons  thus 
•stale*?  the  re^ult  of  his  investi<:atic»ns: — 

"By  far  the  niosi  important  of  iht-  ores  of  Leadville 
'and  vicinity,  boih  in  quantiiy  an<i  quality,  occur  in  the 
••  blue-jrrav  dolomitic  limestone,  known  as  blue  or  ore- 
•  bearing  liinesi<»ne.  and  at  or  near  its  contact  with  the 
*'  overlying  ;?heet  of  white  porphyry.  They  thus  constitute 
**  a  Jiort  of  contact  sheet  whose  upj»er  surface,  being  formed 
'•  by  tlic  baMMjf  the  jH^rphyry  sht-et.  is  comparatively  regu- 
**  lar  and  well  deiined,  while  the  lower  surface  is  ill-defined 
"  and  irregular,  there  being  a  gradual  transition  from  ore 
*'  into  unaltered  liniestone.  the  former  extending  to  vary- 
*'  ing  depths  from  the  surface,  and  even  occupying  at  times 
"  tlje  (Mitire  thickness  of  the  blue  limestone.  This  may  be 
'*  regardwi  as  lh<r  typical  form  of  the  Leailville  deposits: 
"  there  are.  however,  variations  from  it,  and  also  in  the 
"  characier  of  the  inclc).*;ing  rock,  which  do  not  necessarily 
**  involve  any  difference  in  origin  or  mode  of  formation. 
■'  A^  variati<;ns  in  form,  the  ore  sometimes  occurs  in  irregu- 
•'  larly  >haped  bodies,  or  in  transverse  sheets,  not  always 
**din'<'tly  conhccUMl  with  the  upper  or  contact  surface  of 
'*  tint  or<' Ix'aring  bcij  or  rock.  It  also  occurs  at  or  near 
"  iIh'  coiiinci  ot  <inM-ts  of  gray  or  other  porphyries  with 
*'  \\u-  bliH-  liiiM'^t(>iH'.  and  less  freniientlv  in  sedimentarv 
••  bcd.s,  )M»tli  cajr-areons  and  silicious  and  in  porphyry 
•'  bodi<vs,  .^-oiiM'l iiM<-^  on  or  near  contact  surfaces,  sometimes 
**  alon^  .i'*"'^  "''  l'«nlt.  plant's.     .     .     . 

'  Lj'inlNillii  M.  To.  r.  Fil/.p:enil«l,  4  >r()ii.  Min.  Kep.  381. 
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"  The  material  of  which  they  were  composed  vvns  not  a 
"deposit  ill  a  pre-existing  cavity  in  the  rock,  but  the 
"solutions,  which  carried  them,  gradually  dissolved  out 
"  the  original  rock  material  and  left  the  ore  or  vein  mate- 
"  rial  in  its  place.     .    .    . 

"The  mineral  solutions  or  ore  currents  concentrated 
"  along  natural  water  channels,  and  followed  by  preference 
"the  bedding  plants  at  a  certain  geological  horizon;  but 
"  tliey  also  penetrated  the  adjoining  rocks  through  crosa- 
"  joints  and  cleavage  planes.'" 

A  glance  at  the  geological  atlas  accompanying  this  mono- 
_  graph   shows  that  in  many  portions  of  this  mineral  belt 

these  deposits  lie  in  a  position  approaching  the  horizontal. 
I  sometimes  forming  a  basin,  at  others  alternating  in  anti- 
Lcliiial  and  ayuclinal  folds,  shown  in  an  emplmsized  form 
)  in  figure  14.^ 

lu  places  erosion  has  carried  off  the  overlying  porphyry, 
I  leaving  the  vein  material  lying  between  the  bedding  of 
I  limestone  aud  superficial  deposit  of  slide  and  detritus.  The 
I  continuity  of  the  vein  material  is  frequently  interrupted 
tby  faults  and  intrusive  dikes  as  well  as  by  a  broken  or 

"jumbled-up"  condition  of  the  country  rock.  This  is  sub- 
I  stantially  the  character  of  deposits  with  which  the  courts 
Vare  confronted  in  the  application  of  thf  niininj,'  laws. 

g  301.  Jadlcial  interpretation  of  the  tenn  "rock  in 
"place." — In  some  of  Judge  Hallett's  decisions  bespeaks  of 
the  lode  being  "  in  place."  Notably,  in  the  case  of  Stevens 
&  Leiter  r.  Williams,'  where  that  distinguished  jurist  uses 

,  the  following  language:  — 

"  As  to  the  meaning  of  these  words  "  in  place,"  they 
"  seem  to  indicate  the  body  of  the  country  whicli  has  not 
"been  affected  by  the  action  of  the  elements;  wliich  may 
"  I'emain  in  its  original  state  and  condition  as  distinguished 
"  from  the  superficial  mass  which  may  lie  above  it.  .  .  . 
"  And  when   the  act  speaks  of  veins  or  lodes   in  plnce,  it 

I  "  means  such  as  lie  in  fixed  position  in  tlie  general  mass 

'GtiolciKy  iind  Miniiif;  IiiiIiiaLrj'  of  Lendvitlc,  3Ta,  .17^. 
*»He,  po6l.  i  Sl-i. 

•l  Morr.  Mill.  Rop.  .'i.W,  559,  .'lOO. 
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"  of  country  rock  or  in  the  general  mass  of  tlie  mountain. 
Now,  whenever  we  iind  a  vein,  or  lode,  in  this 


"  deposit  may  be  —  tiiat  is  to  say,  as  to  whether  it  belongs  to 
**  one  class  of  veins  or  another;  it  is  iu  place  if  it  is  held  in 


"the  embrace,  is  inclosed   by  the  general  mass  —  of  the 
"  countrv." 


"  It  is  not  material  as  to  the  character  of  the  Vein  matter 
"  whether  it  is  loose  and  disintegrated  or  whether  it  is 
"  sqlid  material.  In  these  lodes  the  earth  that  is  found  in 
"  them,  the  earthy  matter  which  may  be  washed  or  treated 
**  with  water  or  steam,  is  often  the  most  valuable  part. 

"  It  was  never  understood  here  or  elsewhere,  so  far  as 
"  I  know,  that  such  earthy  matter  was  not  embraced  in 
"  the  location  because  it  was  of  that  character.  It  is  the 
"surrounding  mass  of  country  rock;  it  is  that  which 
"  incloses  the  lode,  rather  than  the  material  of  which  it  is 
"  composed,  which  gives  it  its  character.  So  that,  even  if 
"it  be  true,  as  counsel  have  stated  in  the  course  of  their 
"  arguments,  that  this  is  mere  sand,  is  a  loose  and  friable 
"  material,  which  can  not  be  called  rock,  in  the  strict  defi- 
"  nition  of  the  word  —  if  that  be  true,  it  does  not  affect  the 
"  character  of  the  lode.  If  it  were  all  of  that  character,  it 
"  would  still  bo  a  vein  or  lode  in  pificc  if  the  wall  on  each 
"  side,  the  part  which  holds  the  lode,  is  tixed  and  immov- 
"  able." 

And  in  Stevens  v.  (ull,^  he  savs:  — 

"The  act  of  congress  speaks  of  veins  or  lodes  in  place, 
"  by  which,  according  to  our  interpn^tation,  it  is  required 
"  that  the  vein,  or  lode,  shall  be  in  tiie  <r('neral  mass  of  the 
"  mountain.  It  mav  not  be  on  the  surface  or  covered  onlv 
"by  movable  parts,  called  slide  or  (/</>/-/.s*.  Hut  if  ifis  in 
"the  general  mass  of  the  mountain,  althou^rli  the  inclos- 
"  ing  rocks  may  have  sustained  fracture  and  dislocation  in 
"  the  general  movement  of  the  country,  it  is  in  place.''" 

^  1  Morr.  Mill.  Kop.  r)7<),  ")S0. 

-See,  also,  Leadville   M.  Co.  r.  FitzgoraM,  4   Morr.   Miii.   l\e\\  oSl; 
Stevens  6i  Loitor  r.  Murpliey,  4  Morr.  Min.  Hep.  .'Jso. 
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The  judge  does  not  give  the  exact  laiigunge  of  the  statute, 
which  is  "  veins,  or  lodes,  of  quartu  or  other  rock  in  place." 

Dr.  Raymond,  in  his  "  Law  of  the  Apex,"  calls  attention 
to  the  misquotation.  But  it  seems  to  us  that,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  Judge  Halletl's  other  rulings,  his  intent  is 


In  the  second  trial  of  the  Stevens  &  Leiter  case,  Justice 
Miller  charged  the  jury  as  follows:  — 

"  By  '  rock  iu  place '  I  do  not  mean  merely  hard  rock, 
"  merely  quartz  rock,  but  any  combination  of  rock,  broken 
"  up,  mixed  with  mineral  and  other  things,  is  rock  in  place, 
"  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute. 

"  I  give  that  instruction  [that  the  mineral  must  be  of 
"  quartz  or  other  rock],  but  with  the  distinct  understand- 
"  ing  that  all  this  substance  between  the  porphyry  and 
"  limestone  that  has  been  explained  to  you  which  contains 
"  mineral  —  I  mean  which  contains  ore —  is  rock  in  place."* 

And  in  Iron  S.  M.  Co.  r.  Cheeaman,  Judge  Ilaliettsnys;  — 
"Excluding  the  wash,  slide,  or  debi-^le,  on  the  surface  of 

"  the  mountain,  all  things  in  the  mass  of  the  monntain 

"  are  in  place." 

This  was  quoted  and  approved  by  the  supreme  court  of 
the  United  Jitates.' 

The  decision.s  of  Judge  Hallett  and  Justice  Miller  were 
quoted  with  approval  in  a  case  decided  by  the  supreme 
court  of  Nevada,  the  facts  of  which  and  conclusions  drawn 
from  them  are  thus  stated  in  the  opinion  of  the  court:  — 

"A  certain  formation  which  the  defendant  claimed  to 
"  be  the  ledge  had  been  traced  on  its  inclination  outside 
"the  plaintiff's  boundaries,  and  a  large  amount  of  work 
"  there  done  upon  it.  If  this  was  the  ledge,  as  the  defend- 
"  ant  claimed,  it  tended  to  show  that  its  apex  was  outside 
"  those  boundaries.  According  to  the  witnesses,  it  consisted 
"  of  broken  limestone,  boulders,  low-grade  ore,  gravel,  and 
"  sand,  which  appeared  to  have  been  subjected  to  the  action 
"  of  water.     This  was  found  at  a  depth  of  several  hundred 

'See,*l«a,  Judge  UalJett'sdeHuitloiia  of  "vein, "and  "lode,"  anre,gS93. 
■StevenH  *  Lclter  v.  Williams,  I  Morr.  Mill.  Rap.  5IH!,  5ilu,  .^71. 
■Inn  S.  M.  Co,  v,  Clieesinan,  116  U.  S.  620,  63T.    See,  also,  Joaes  v. 
Froepeol  Mt.  T.  Co.,  21  Nev.  3S'J. 
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"  feet,  and  where  there  seems  to  liave  been  no  (juestion  that 
"  it  was  within  the  original  and  unbroken  mass  of  the 
"  mountain.  So  far  as  was  shown,  the  rock  on  either  side 
**  was  fixed,  solid,  and  immovable.  Mineral  matter  so 
"  situated,  no  matter  where  it  was  originally  formed  or 
**  deposited,  is  in  place  within  the  meaning  of  the  law. 
"  The  manner  in  which  mineral  was  deposited  in  the 
"  places  where  it  is  found  is  at  best  but  little  more  than  a 
**  matter  of  mere  speculation,  and  to  attempt  to  draw  a 
"  distinction  based  upon  the  mode,  or  manner,  or  time  of 
"  its  deposit  would  be  utterly  impracticable  and  useless. 
"  The  question  was  long  ago  settled  by  the  courts."^ 

A  mere  superficial  deposit,  although  originally  in  place, 
the  overlying  rock  having  been  eroded  and  replaced  by 
debris  or  wash,  is  not  in  place." 

Auriferous  cement  gravel  beds  found  in  the  channels 
of  ancient  rivers,  lying  upon  bed-rock  and  covered  with 
thick  deposits  of  other  gravel,  the  whole  frequently  capped 
with  a  lava  of  great  thickness,  would  seem  to  be  *'  in  place" 
within  the  definitions  heretofore  given.  But  the  land 
department,' as  well  as  the  courts,^  treats  them  as  deposits 
of  rock  not  "in  place,"  and  recjuires  them  to  be  located 
under  the  laws  applicable  to  placers. 

Artk'le   IV.    "  Top,"  or  "  Apex."   • 

§305.  The  "top,'»  or  **apex,"  of  a  |  ?  310.   Illustrations  of  a  <lopartiire 
vein,  as  a  controlling  fac-  '  from  the  idoal  lode  —  The 

tor  in  lode  locations.  case  of  Diiggan  r,  Davey. 

§30.').   The  term  *' top,»»  or  *'apox,"  ;  ^311.   The  Leadville  cases. 

not  found  in  tiio  miner's  |  ^310^   Hypothetical        illustrations 
vocabulary.   Definitions  of  i^jij-e^^    ^jp^,,    the   mode  of 

0(^(rurrence    of    the    I^ead- 
ville  and  ^imilar  deposits. 


tiie  lexicographers. 
§  307.   Delinitions  given  in  response 


to  circulars  issued  by  the      .^313,   Tiie  existence  and  .sjV^.v  of  the 


public  land  commission. 
3  30S.   Definition  of  Dr.  Raymond. 
^  309.  Tiie  ideal  lode  and  iisapox. 


"top,"  or  "a])ex,''  a  (jues- 
tion  of  fact. 


'Jones  r.  Prospect  Mt.  T.  Co.,  ill  Ncv.  :;.S!»,  .T)!. 
'-'Tabor  r.  Dexter,  1»  Morr.  Min.  Hop.  <)I4. 
"(.'opp's  Min.  Dec.  7"^. 
♦Gregory  v.  Persh baker,  73  Cal.  109. 
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I  SOS.  The  "top,"  or  "apex,"  of  a  vein  as  a  control- 
ling factor  in  lode  locations. —  The  importance  of  a  correct 
definition  of  the  terms  "  top,"  or  "  apex,"  or  at  least  a  proper 
application  of  their  definitions  to  the  varying  geological 
conditions  encountered  in  the  administration  of  the  mining 
laws,  cannot  be  overestimated.  The  top,  or  apex,  of  the 
vein  which  is  the  subject  of  appropriation,  is  the  prime 
factor  in  determining  the  extent  of  the  rights  acquired  by 
a  lode  location.  This  is  apparent  when  we  consider  the 
following  requirements  of  the  law; — 

(1)  No  lode  location  is  valid  unless  it  includes,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  within  vertical  planes  drawn  through  tlie 
surface  boundaries,  the  top,  or  apex,  of  a  discovered  vein; 

(2)  The  right  to  pursue  the  vein  on  its  strike  ceases  at 
the  point  where  the  apex  of  the  vein  passes  beyond  tlie 
surface  boundai'ies  or  vertical  planes  drawn  through  them ; 

(3)  The  right  to  pursue  the  vein  on  its  downward  course 
out  of  and  beyond  vertical  planes  drawn  through  the  side 
line,  into  and  underneath  the  lands  adjoining,  when  this 
right  exists  to  any  degree,  can  only  ho  exercised  to  the 
extent  that  the  top,  or  apex,  of  the  located  vein  is  found 
within  the  surface  boundaries  of  the  location,  or  within 
vertical  planes  drawn  through  them. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  here  discuss  these  elements. 
They  will  be  fully  considered  under  appropriate  heads  in 
other  portions  of  this  treatise.  We  enumerate  them  simply 
to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  an  accurate  understanding 
of  what  is  meant  by  the  terms  "  top,"  or  "  apex,"  and  the 
care  with  which  principles  announced  in  one  case  are  to  be 
applied  to  another. 

In  the  light' of  the  rules  announced  in  the  previous 
articles,  if  a  given  mineral  deposit  is  in  place,  it  is  a  lode. 
If  it  is  a  lode  in  contemplation  of  law,  it  lias  a  top,  or  apex. 
While  it  is  not  easy  in  all  cases  to  determine  where  the 
apex,  or  top,  is,  yet  it  must  exist,  otherwise  it  cannot 
properly  be  located  as  a  lode.  It  cannot  be  located  under 
the  placer  laws,  because  these  laws  apply  only  to  deposits 
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not  in  place,  and  before  it  can  be  legally  located  as  a  lode, 
the  apex,  or  top,  must  be  found.  If  a  location  is  made  on 
the  side  or  on  the  dip,  whoever  discovers  and  properly 
locates  the  apex,  will  be  entitled  to  enjoy  the  full  rights 
accorded  to  regular  valid  lode  locations,  and  the  rights  of 
those  who  have  located  on  the  side  edge,  or  dip,  must  yield. 
Most  of  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  application  of 
the  definition  of  "  top,"  or  "  apex,"  to  individual  instances 
are  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  courts  of  last  resort 
hold  certain  classes  of  blanket,  or  flat,  deposits  to  bo 
"lodes,"  thus  creating  the  necessity  of  determining  what 
is  a  top,  or  apex,  as  applied  to  such  judicially  constructed 
lodes.  If  it  is  a  lode,  it  must  have  an  apex ;  for  without  it 
no  lode  location  can  be  properly  made.  If  it  is  a  lode,  or 
vein,  of  quartz  or  other  rock  in  place,  it  cannot  be  appro- 
priated under  the  laws  applicable  to  placers  or  mere  super- 
ficial deposits.  It  is  true  that  after  a  lode  patent  is  issued, 
the  existence  of  an  apex  within  the  patented  ground  will 
be  conclusively  presumed.*  Yet  it  will  not  be  presumed 
that  any  particular  exposure  of  the  vein  is  that  apex.  It 
must  still  remain  a  question  of  proof. 

g  306.    The  terms  ''top,"  or  "apex,"  not  found  in  the 
miner's  vocabulary — Definitions  of  the  lexicographers. — 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  July  26,  1866,  the  terma 
"vein"  and  "lode"  formed  a  part  of  the  miners'  vocabu- 
lary. They  were  incorporated  into  local  rules,  and  their 
signification  was  fairly  understood* throughout  the  mining 
regions.  The  first  congressional  law  on  the  subject  of 
mining  on  the  public  domain  was  but  a  crystallization 
of  these  rules;'  and  it  was  no  more  than  natural  that 
when  the  courts  came  to  construe  the  terms  which  had 
thus  found  their  way  into  legislative  enactments,  they 
should  be  interpreted  according  to  the  understanding  of 
those  who  first  made  the  definitions  and  applied  them.    In 

'  Iron  S.  M.  Co.  v.  Campbell,  17  Colo.  267. 

« Jennison  v.  Kirk,  OS  U.  S.  453;  Broder  v,  Natorna  W.  Co.,  101  U.  S. 
274;  Chambers  v.  Harrington,  111  U.  S.  27*1.    See,  ante,  ^  5(3. 
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(idditioa  to  tRis,  the  terms  "vein"  and  "lode"  had  a  recog- 
nized scientific  meaning  wliich  did  not  differ  from  the 
popular  one,  except  as  applied  to  novel  and  peculiar  con- 
ditions. 

But  neither  "top"  nor  "apex"  found  a  place  in  the 
miner's  glossary  at  any  period  in  the  history  of  the  mining 
industry,  either  in  the  raining  regions  of  the  west  or  else- 
where; nor  had  they  ever  been  recognized  or  applied  by 
scientists  for  the  purpose  of  designating  any  part  of  a  vein, 
lode,  or  mineral  deposit  of  any  kind.  Neither  miner  nor 
geologist  is  entitled  to  the  credit  for  their  appearance  in 
the  public  statutes;  nor  are  tliey  to  be  held  responsible  for 
the  perplexities  and  embarrassments  surrounding  their 
proper  interpretation.  Thus  left  without  custom,  precedent, 
or  scientific  definition  to  guide  them,  the  only  alternative 
left  to  the  courts  was  to  apply  the  ordinary  rule  of  inter- 
pretation; that  is,  that  words  are  to  be  construed  according 
to  the  ordinary  sense  in  which  they  are  used  and  under- 
stood.' To  ascertain  what  is  the  ordinary  sense  in  which  a 
word  is  used,  we  must  appeal  to  the  lexicographers. 

We  quote  the  definitions  of  "  apex  "  found  in  the  stand- 
ard dictionaries; — 

Standard  Dictionanj: — 

"(1)  The  pointed  or  angular  end,  or  highest  point,  as  of 
"  a  pyramid,  spire,  or  mountain;  extreme  poiut;  tip;  top. 
"(2)  The  vertex  of  a  plane  or  solid  angle. 
"  (3)  The  highest  point  of  a  stratum  ;  as  a  coal  seam." 

Century  Dictionary: — 

"  (1)  The  tip,  point,  or  summit  of  anything.  In  gfomctry, 
"  the  angular  ponit  of  a  cone  or  conic  section.  The  angu- 
"  lar  point  of  a  triangle  opposite  the  base. 

"(2)  In  fjfaloffy,  the  top  of  an  anticlinal  fold  of  strata. 
"  This  term,  as  used  in  United  States  Revised  Statutes,  has 
"  been  the  occasion  of  much  litigation.  It  is  supposed  to 
"  mean  something  nearly  equivalent  to  outcrop;  but  pre- 
"  cisely  in  what  it  differs  from  outcrop  has  not  been,  neither 
"does  it  seem  capable  of  being,  distinctly  made  out. 

'  Duggan  V.  Uavey,  1  Dak.  110,  HO. 
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Webster^ 8  Dictionary: — 

"  The  tip,  point,  or  summit  of  anything." 

SouWs  Sijnoiiyms: — 

"Top;  summit;  acme;  zenith;  pinnacle;  highest  point; 
"  utmost  height." 

g  307.  Definitions  given  in  response  to  circulars 
issued  by  the  public  land  commission. —  Under  an  act 
of  congress  passed  March  3,  1879,  a  public  land  commis- 
sion was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  codifying  the  then 
existing  laws  relating  to  the  survey  and  disposition  of  the 
public  domain,  and  to  make  such  recommendations  as  it 
might  deem  wise  in  relation  to  the  best  methods  of  dispos- 
ing of  tlio  public  lands.  This  commission  consisted  of 
J.  A.  Williamson,  commissioner  of  the  general  land  office; 
Clarence  King,  director  of  the  geological  survey;  A.  T. 
Britton,  Thomas  Donaldson,  and  J.  W.  Powell.  For  the 
■purpose  of  informing  themselves  generally  on  conditions 
existing  in  the  west,  the  commissioners  issued  a  circular 
containing  a  series  of  questions,  to  which  answers  were 
received.  These  circulars  were  sent  to  mining  engineers, 
surveyors,  lawyers,  judges,  and  practical  miners.  Under 
the  head  of  "  Lode  Claims,"  the  fourth  question  was:  — 

"ir7«a<  do  you  understand  to  be  the  top,  or  apex,  of  a  vein 
"  or  lode  f  " 

We  select  from  the  list  of  answers  quoted  by  Dr.  Ray- 
mond in  his  "  Law  of  the  Apex  " :  — 

"The  highest  point  at  which  the  ore  or  rock  is  found 
"  *  in  place  ^  or  between  the  walls  of  the  vein,  and  not  a 
"  '  blow  out,'  or  part  of  the  ledge  broken  down  outside  the 
"  walls." 

"  The  croppings,  or  the  exposed  surface  of  the  vein,  or 
"  lode." 

"  The  highest  point  at  w-hich  it  approaches  or  reaches 
"  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground." 

"  The  highest  point  of  its  outcrop  in  rock  in  place." 

"  That  point  at  which  the  vein  enters  or  emerges  from 
"  rock  in  place." 
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"  The  top,  or  apex,  is  generally  understood  to  be  that 
"  part  of  the  lode  that  is  first  discovered.  A  vertical  lode 
"  has  its  apex  at  the  surface." 

"  Whero  the  mineral -bearing  crevice-matter  is  first  met, 
"  either  on  the  surface,  or,  as  in  blind  lodes,  underground ; 
"  but  wherever  it  is  met,  there  begins  the  apex." 

"  The  croppings,  or  highest  point  of  the  ledge  appear- 
■'  ing  above  or  discovered  beneath  the  surface." 

"  The  highest  point  of  the  center  of  the  ledge." 

"The  outcrop  in  the  highest  geological  level,  whether 
"  thia  is  accidentally  higher  or  lower  than  some  outcrop 
"  caused  by  denudation,  or  slip." 

"  Where  it  comes  through  or  to  the  surface  of  the  rock 
"  in  which  it  is  incased,  though  it  may  be  covered,  and 
"  sumelimes  is,  with  twenty  or  thirty  feet  of  loose  earth," 

"  That  portion  of  the  lode  along  its  course  which  out- 
"  crops  to  the  surface,  or,  if  '  blind,'  which  comes  nearest 
"  to  the  surface." 

"  Croppings." 

"  The  Hue  such  vein  would  make  in  its  intersection 
"  with  the  surface,  calculated  from  its  true  dip  at  each 
"  point." 

"  The  uppermost  part  of  the  ledge  between  (he  two  walls, 
"  although  these  may  be  missing.'' 

"  In  case  the  vein  outcrops  at  the  surface,  I  would  call 
"  any  portion  of  such  outcrop  the  top,  or  apex.  If  the  vein 
"  does  does  not  reack  the  surface,  then  the  highest  point 
"  to  which  the  vein,  or  lode,  can  be  traced  is  the  apex  — 
"  not  necessarily  the  nearest  point  to  the  surface,  but  the 
"  absolute  highest  point." 

"  The  summit,  comb,  crest,  or  highest  point  on  the  ridge 
"  of  a  vein,  or  lode." 

"  The  upper  edge;  that  part  which  is  first  reached  or 
"  passed,  in  developing  a  mine." 

"  The  outcrop,  or,  in  case  of  a  blind  ledge,  that  line  of 
"  the  vein,  or  iode,  which  approaches  the  surface  the 
*'  nearest." 

"That  portion  of  the  vein  that  is  visible  in  the  country 
"  roclc  when  the  loose   dirt  or  earth   has  been   removed. 
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"  Some  veins  stand  up  above  the  country  rock  like  a  wall. 
"  The  top  of  such  veins  would  be  the  highest  part  of  such 
"  wall  above  the  ground  or  bed-rock." 

"  Its  highest  point  at  any  given  place." 

"  The  outcrop." 

"  The  point  at  surface  where  the  ore  is  met  with;  either 
"  superficially  seen  in  the  croppings,  or  just  beneath  the 
"  surface." 

"  Either  the  outcrop  or  crevice  between  walls  at  the  top 
"  of  bed-rock." 

"  The  vein  at  the  surface." 

"  Outcrops  generally." 

"  The  width  of  the  vein,  or  lode,  on  the  surface;  but  the 
"  United  States  mining  law  means  the  top,  or  apex,  to  be 
"  the  width  of  the  claim,  six  hundred  bv  fifteen  hundred 
"  feet." 

"  The  outcropping  of  the  vein." 

"  Where  it  has  been  projected  through  the  country  rock 
"  by  an  acting  subterranean  agency  or  force." 

Judge  Beatty,  tlien  chief  justice  of  Nevada,  gave  the 
clearest  and  most  comprehensive  of  all  the  definitions.  It 
is  as  follows:  — 

"  The  top,  or  apex,  of  any  part  of  a  vein  is  found  by 
"  following  the  line  of  its  dip  up  to  the  highest  point  at 
"  which  vein  matter  exists  in  the  fissure.  According  to  this 
"  definition,  the  top,  or  apex,  of  a  vein, is  the  highest  part  of 
"  the  vein  along  its  entire  course.  If  the  vein  is  supposed 
"  to  be  divided  into  sections  by  vertical  planes  at  right 
"  angles  to  its  strike,  the  top,  or  apex,  of  each  section  is  the 
"  highest  part  of  the  vein  between  the  planes  that  bound 
"  that  section."     .     .     . 

"  Of  course,  there  are  irregular  mineral  deposits  depart- 
"  ing  widely  in  their  characteristics  from  the  ty]>ical  or 
"  ideal  vein  which  seems  to  have  been  in  the  mind  of  the 
"  framer  of  the  act  of  1872.  To  such  deposits  the  forego- 
"  ing  definitions  will  not  apply;  and,  in  my  opinion,  great 
"  diflBculty  will  be  experienced  in  any  attempt  to  apply 
"  the  existing  law  to  them."^ 

1  Report  of  Public  Land  Com  mission,  399;  Dr.  Raymond  on  Law  of 
the  Apex,  2S. 
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his  ■'  Law  of  tlie  Apex,"  witli  reference  to  these  terms  and 
their  use  in  the  act  of  May  10,  1872,  says: — 

"  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  used  instead  of 
"  the  word  '  outcrop,'  iu  order  to  cover  '  blind  lodes,' 
"  which  do  not  crop  out.  The  conception  of  an  apex, 
"  which  is  properly  a  point,  was  probably  taken  from  the 
"  appearance  of  a  blind  lode  in  a  cross-section,  where  the 
"  walls  appear  as  lines  and  the  upper  edge  as  a  point.  The 
"  term  may  also  have  been  intenaed  to  cover  the  imaginary 
"  case  of  an  ore  deposit  wliich  terminates  upwards  in  a 
"  point,  We  may,  however,  dismiss  from  consideration  the 
"  case  of  a  simple  point,  and  safely  assume  that  the  apex  is 
"  the  same  as  a  top,  and  is  either  a  line  or  a  surface." 

The  definition  crystallized  by  him  and  found  in  his 
"  Glossary  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Terms,"'  is,  "the 
"  end  or  edge  of  a  vein  nearest  the  surface." 

We  think  this  definition  should  be  qualified  to  some 
extent.     Our  views  will  be  found  in  the  next  section. 

g  309.  The  ideal  lode,  and  its  apex. —  For  the  purpose 
of  the  application  of  principles  and  definitions,  and  fur- 
nishing a  standard  of  comparison,  we  present  in  figure  4 
a  vertical  cross-section  of  aii  ideal  lode — such  a  lode,  or 
vein,  as  the  early  miner  undoubtedly  had  in  mind  when  he 
"  made  the  definitions"  and  applied  the  terras  "lode"  and 
"vein."     Tlii,^   (M-n^.-i-.-^criiLiii    is   intended   to   represent  the 


Figure  4. 

'Trans.  Am.  Inst,  Sliii.  Eng., 
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position  of  the  vein  in  the  inclosing  rock,  descending  into 
the  earth  in  a  direction  approximating  the  perpendicular 
or  vertical,  crossing  in  its  downward  course  the  planes  of 
stratification,  having  well-defined  foot  and  hanging-walls, 
and  emerging  at  the  surface  at  the  point  marked  "  apex," 
where  is  found  a  visible  outcrop.  This  outcrop,  we  may 
assume,  is  exposed  on  the  east  slope  of  the  hill,  and  con- 
tinues to  be  traceable  on  the  surface  in  a  regular,  defined 
course  for  an  indefinite  distance  southerly  at  right  angles 
to  the  "  dip  "  or  downward  course.  ,  This  hypothetical  vein 
has  all  the  attributes  of  a  true  fissure,  and  mav  be  said  to 
be  an  ideal  vein  or  lode — one  concerning  which  there  can 
be  no  possible  controversy,  as  it  answers  the  definition  of 
the  judge,  the  scientist,  and  the  practical  miner.  Is  there 
any  question  as  to  where  the  apex  of  that  vein  is  ?  or  what 
is  its  strike  or  course  and  its  dip  or  down'ward  course?  We 
think  not.  With  the  mountain  in  its  normal  condition, 
there  is  but  one  method  of  making  a  valid  location  cover- 
ing that  vein,  and  that  is  by  inclosing  the  outcrop  or  apex 
within  surface  boundaries,  presenting  an  ideal  lode  loca- 
tion, shown  in  the  accompanying  figure  5. 


A^a^TM 
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Figure  5. 


There  is  no  room  for  controversy  over  the  rights  flowing 
from  such  a  location, either  surface  or  underground,  assum- 
ing that  there  are  no  other  prior  locations  covering  the 
apex  of  the  same  vein  whose  end-line  planes  might  inter- 
sect those  represented  by  the  figure. 


AND    ITS    APEX. 


How  should  the  apex  of  this  vein  be  defined?  It  is  not 
a  point,  because  a  point  has  neither  length  nor  breadth. 
It  is  not  a  line,  because  a  line  has  no  dimension  but 
length.  It  is  but  a  succession  of  points.  As  that  term  is 
employed  in  the  mining  laws,  an  apex  is  unquestionably  a 
surface  which  is  a  succession  of  lines. 

The  apex  of  this  ideal  vein  within  the  location  is  a 
surface  bounded  by  the  walls  of  the  vein  and  the  end  lines 
of  the  location.  This  surface  is,  of  course,  irregular.  It 
may  be  higher  at  one  place  within  the  boundaries  than  it 
is  in  another;  but  mere  elevation  of  the  upper  edge  of  the 
vein  at  different  points  within  the  location  is  of  no  moment. 
If  the  top  of  the  mountain  were  ground  down  to  a  horizon- 
tal plane,  the  vein  as  exposed  would  be  a  plane  surface; 
but,  nevertheless,  it  would  be  an  apex.  The  fact  that  the 
exposed  edge  of  the  vein  is  ragged,  or  that  the  surface  of 
the  outcrop  is  higher  in  one  place  above  a  given  datum 
plane  than  it  is  in  another,  makes  no  difference  in  the 
principle. 

If  this  upper  edge  does  not  outcrop  so  as  to  be  visibly 
traceable  on  the  surface,  but  is  "  bliud,"  covered  with 
detritus  or  a  capping  of  country  rock,  it  is  still  a  surface 
bounded  by  the  walls  of  the  vein,  and  vertical  planes 
drawn  downward  through  the  end  lines.  The  plane  of 
contact  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  vein  with  the  detritus 
or  capping,  intersected  by  the  walls  of  the  vein,  would  be 
the  apex  surface.  We  cannot  conceive  that  an  apex  of  a 
lode,  within  the  meaning  of  the  act  of  congress,  can  be 
anything  but  a  surface,  although  we  are  aware  that  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States  has  said  that  an  apex 
is  often  a  line  of  great  length.'  But  it  undoubtedly  meant 
a  surface,  because  in  another  portion  of  the  same  case  it 
speaks  of  the  "apex  in  its  full  width."  Mathematically 
speaking,  there  is  no  width  to  a  line.  As  was  said  by  the 
supreme  court  of  Montana,  a  lead,  or  lode,  is  not  an  imagi- 
nary line  without  dimensions;  it  is  not  a  thing  without 

'  Larkiii  v.  Upton,  H4  U,  S.  19,  23, 
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shape  or  form.  But  before  it  can  legally  and  rightfully  be 
denominated  a  lead,  or  lode,  it  must  have  length,  and 
width,  and  depth;  it  must  be  capable  of  measurement;  it 
must  occupy  defined  space,  and  be  capable  of  identification.* 

Of  course,  in  speaking  of  the  edge  of  the  vein  nearest 
to  the  surface,  we  mean  the  surface  along  the  course  of  the 
vein,  the  upper  edge,  and  not  the  lower  edge,  or  side  edge. 
As  absolute  horizontality  does  not  exist  in  nature,  save  in 
the  case  of  the  level  of  the  sea,  every  vein,  lode,  or  deposit, 
whatever  its  form,  has  either  an  upper  and  lower  edge,  or  a 
top  and  a  bottom,  as  well  as  sides.  It  may  be  difficult  to 
find  them,  or  to  determine  their  relative  position,  but  they 
exist,  in  the  nature  of  things. 

To  further  illustrate,  recurring  again  to  figure  4:  Sup- 
pose that,  instead  of  the  mountain  being  in  its  normal 
condition,  the  north  face  of  the  hill  was  abraded,  cut  down 
vertically,  as  you  would  cut  a  cheese,  leaving  the  edge  of  the 
vein  from  the  point  marked  "  apex,"  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vein  which  may  be  assumed  to  be  at  B,  exposed  to  the  ob- 
server as  we  see  it  in  the  figure.  In  other  respects,  the  vein 
preserves  its  position  in  the  mountain  as  described.  Will 
it  be  seriously  contended  that  the  exposure  of  the  edge 
"  apex  "  to  B,  constitutes  an  apex,  because  it  appears  at  the 
surface  on  the  perpendicular  face  of  the  hill?  It  has  been 
so  claimed.  In  the  case  of  Duggan  v.  Dave}',  decided  by 
the  supreme  court  of  Dakota,  a  case  soon  to  be  considered 
by  us,  it  was  stated  by  Professor  Dickerman,  a  distinguished 
expert,  in  response  to  an  inquiry  as  to  what  would  be  the 
apex  of  a  vein  cropping  out  at  an  angle  of  one  degree  from 
the  vertical  on  a  perpendicular  hillside,  and  cropping  out 
also  at  a  right  angle  with  that  along  the  level  summit  of 
the  hill  (which  is  the  case  assumed  by  us  with  reference  to 
figure  4),  that  in  his  opinion  the  whole  line  of  the  exposure 
from  the  bottom  B  upward  to  the  point  marked  "  apex  " 
clear  over  the  hill,  as  far  as  it  extended,  would  be  the  apex 
of  the  vein.     In  other  words,  one  part  of  the  apex  surface 

» Foole  V,  National  M.  Co.,  2  Mont.  4()3. 
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can  be  perpeadicular,  or  at  right  angles  to  the  other.'     Of 
course,  the  court  declincul  to  follow  him. 

g  310.  Illustration  of  a  departure  i^om  the  ideal  lode 
— The  case  of  Duggan  v.  Davey.— ^One  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  instructive  of  all  the  adjudicated  casea  involving 
the  interpretation  of  the  terms  "  top,"  or  "  apex,"  is  Duggan 
IT.  Davey,^  decided  by  the  supreme  court  of  Dakota.  The 
decision  follows,  in  the  main,  the  opinion  given  b3'  the  trial 
court.  It  is  a  lucid  and  masterly  presentation  of  the  law, 
and,  as  presented,  affords  us  an  opportunity  to  illustrate 
and  explain  by  diagrams  the  position  of  the  vein  in  the 
earth,  its  exposure  on  both  top  and  side,  the  contention  of 
the  respective  parties  as  to  what  copstituted  the  apex,  and 
the  conclusions  of  the  court  deduced  from  the  facts.  It  is 
one  of  the  few  cases  which  affords  a  full  opportunity  of 
explaining  by  simple  methods  the  true  definition  of  the 
term  "top,"  or  "apex,"  as  well  as  the  "strike"  and  "dip," 
and  their  relationship  one  to  the  other.  Entertaining 
these  views  as  to  the  importance  of  the  case,  we  are  justi- 
ting  it  fully. 


Figure  6. 


Figure  0  is  a  perspective,  showing  an  edge  or  outcrop  of 
the  vein  exposed  along  the  western  face  of  Custer  Hill, 
traversing  it  in  a  northerly  and  southerly  direction,  and 
an  edge  or  outcrop  traversing  the  northern  slope  in  an 
easterly  and  westerly  direction.  We  take  the  following 
description  from  the  opinion  of  the  trial  court:  — 

■  DiigRan  «,  Daver,  4  Dak.  110,  140.  >  i  Dak,  110. 
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The  western  slope  of  the  hill  presents  a  lateral  face  from 
south  to  north,  along  the  line  of  the  outcrop,  of  thirteen 
hundred  feet.  At  its  northern  extremity  it  turns  to  the  east, 
and  its  northern  slope  presents  a  lateral  face  from  west  to 
east  of  upwards  of  three  thousand  feet.  Along  its  base  and 
following  it  in  this  turn  in  the  direction  indicated  is  a 
small  stream  called  Bare  Butte  creek.  These  slopes  are 
quite  steep,  and  extend  from  base  to  summit  about  twelve 
hundred  to  thirteen  hundred  feet.  The  whole  country  is 
hilly  and  broken,  and  the  hill  is  only  one  of  a  series  of  sim- 
ilar elevations,  with  which  it  is  more  or  less  directly  con- 
nected. 

Beginning  at  or  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
western  slope  of  Custer  Hill,  at  a  point  (marked  x  on 
figure  6)  half  way  up  the  slope,  there  is  found  an  outcrop- 
ping layer  or  stratum  of  reddish  quartzite,  or  metamorphic 
sandstone,  of  several  feet  in  thickness,  overlaid  by  a  body 
or  stratum  of  limestone  or  dolomitic  shale,  of  a  thickness 
not  definitely  ascertained.  From  this  point  the  croppings 
may  be  readily  traced  in  several  places  by  high  reef-like 
ledges,  jutting  out  boldly  from  the  face  of  the  hill  along 
the  western  face  to  its  northern  extremity. 

The  general  bearing  of  this  line  of  croppings  may  be 
stated  at  N.  11°  W.,  the  distance  twelve  hundred  and  forty- 
three  feet,  and  the  angle  of  inclination  upward  from  south 
to  north,  approximately,  three  degrees. 

At  the  northern  extremity  of  the  hill  this  line  of  out- 
crop  of  quartzite,  with  its  overlying  limestone  or  dolomite, 
turns  and  extends  along  the  northern  slope  with  a  down- 
ward inclination,  thus  gradually  Hearing  the  base  of  the 
hill  until,  at  a  distance  of  something  over  twenty-five  hun- 
dred feet,  it  disappears  beneath  the  bed  of  the  creek. 

The  course  of  the  outcrop  along  the  northern  slope  of 
the  hill  is  for  a  distance  of  nineteen  hundred  and  fiftv  feet, 
N.  70°  30'  E.,  and  the  angle  of  declination  eight  degrees, 
from  west  to  east. 

The  "vein"  consists  of  the  underlying  quartzite,  impreg- 
nated with  iron  and  silver  in  various  forms,  the  width  of 
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the  so-called  vein  material  not  being  uniform.  The  richer 
ore  deposits  are  usually  found  along  the  coutact  with  the 
overlying  limestone. 

The  entire  line  of  outcrop  on  both  slopes  of  Custer  Hill 
appears  to  have  been  appropriated  by  different  locations, 
but  the  controversies  in  the  ease  under  consideration  arose 
out  of  claims  located  on  the  northern  slope.     We  present 
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in  figure  7  a  diagram  showing  the  surface  boundaries  of 
the  claims,  the  "vein  exposure,"  and  the  underground 
workings,  in  horizontal  projection.  From  this  figure  It 
will  appear  that  the  Sitting  Bull,  belonging  to  the  defend- 
ants, covers  about  thirteen  hundred  and  eighty  feet  of  the 
outcrop  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  hill.  Its  end  linea 
are  parallel,  and  if  this  outcrop  or  vein  exposure  is  the 
"top,"  or  "apex,''  of  the  vein,  the  location  approximates 
the  ideal  shown  in  figure  5.' 

'Sbo,  nnfcf  309. 
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The  plaintiffs  owned  the  Silver  Terra,  some  distance 
south  and  up  the  hill  from  the  Sitting  Bull.  It  does  not 
appear  upon  what  vein  the  Silver  Terra  location  was 
based.  It  was  not  material  for  the  purposes  of  the  case 
that  it  should  be  shown.  Both  parties  had  lode  patents 
for  their  respective  claims.  The  Sitting  Bull  had,  in 
following  the  vein  southerly  into  the  hill  with  its  under- 
ground works,  penetrated  underneath  the  surface  of  the 
Silver  Terra,  whereupon  the  owners  of  that  claim  brought 
an  action  in  equity  to  enjoin  the  owners  of  the  Sitting  Bull 
from  trespassing  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Silver  Terra. 

.The  Sitting  Bull  justified  its  presence  underneath  the 
Silver  Terra  surface  by  asserting  ownership  of  the  apex 
of  the  vein,  and  its  right  to  follow  it  between  its  end-line 
planes,  to  an  indefinite  depth. 

The  principal  question  involved  was  — 

"/«  the  topy  or  apex,  of  this  vein,  or  lodcy  within  the  lines  of 
"  the  Sitting  Brill  location  f^^ 

The  court  below,  in  arriving  at  its  conclusions,  con- 
sidered the  relative  angles  of  declination  in  determining 
which  was  the  top,  or  apex,  of  the  vein.  For  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  this,  we  present  two  figures  (8  and  0).     Figure 


•/4M4^ 


Figure  S. 

8  is  a  longitudinal  section  taken  through  the  line  A  B, 
shown  on  the  horizontal  projection  (figure  7),  parallel  to  the 
line  of  the  outcrop  exposed  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
hill.  The  angle  of  declination  is  found  by  the  court  to  be, 
approximately,  three  degrees,  from  north  to  south. 
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Figure  9. 

Figure  9  represents  a  cross  section  taken  through  C  D 
(on  figure  7),  at  right  angles  to  A  B.  The  angle  of  this 
declination  is  found  by  the  court  to  be  eight  degrees,  from 
west  to  east,  or  five  degrees  greater  than  that  shown  in  the 
section  A  B. 

As  to  what  constitutes  the  "  top,"  or  "  apex,"  of  a  vein, 
the  court  expressed  its  views  as  follows:  — 

"The  definition  of  the  top.  or  apex,  of  a  vein  usually 
"given  is  the  end  or  edge  of  a  vein  nearest  the  surl'ace; 
"  and  to  this  definition  the  defendants  insist  we  must 
"  adhere  with  absolute,  literal,  and  exclusive  strictness,  sO' 
"  that  wherever,  under  any  circumstances,  an  edge  of  a  vein 
"  can  be  found  at  any  surface,  regardless  of  ail  other  cir- 
"  cumstances,  that  is  to  be  considered  as  the  top,  or  apex, 
"  of  the  vein.  The  extent  to  which  this  view  was  carried 
"  by  the  defendants — and  I  must  confess  its  logical  results 
"  were  exhibited  by  Professor  Dickerman,  their  engineer, 
"  who,  replying  to  an  inquiry  as  to  what  would  be  the  apex 
"  of  a  vein  cropping  out  at  an  angle  of  one  degree  from  the 
"  vertical,  on  a  perpendicular  hillside,  and  cropping  out 
"also  at  a  right  angle  with  that  along  the  level  summit  of 
"  the  hill,  stated  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  whole  line  of  that 
"  outcrop,  from  the  bottom  clear  over  the  hill,  so  far  as  it 
"  extended,  would  be  the  apex  of  the  vein.  Some  other  wit- 
"  nesses  had  similar  opinions.  The  definition  given  is  no 
"  doubt  correct,  under  most  circumstances,  but,  like  many 
"  other  definitions,  is  found  to  lack  fullness  and  accuracy 
"  in  special  cases,  and  1  do  not  think  important  questions 
"  of  law  are  to  be  determined  by  a  slavish  adherence  to  this 
"  letter  of  an  arbitrary  definition. 

"  It  is  indeed  difticult  to  see  how  any  serious  question 
"  could  have  arisen  as  to  the  practical  meaning  of  the 
"  terms  top,  or  apex,  but  it  seems,  in  fact,  to  have  become 
"  somewhat  clouded.     .     .     . 

"  Justice  Ooodard,  a  jurist  of  experience  in  mining  law,. 
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"  in  his  charge  to  the  jury  in  the  case  of  Iron  S.  M.  Co.  v, 
"  Louisville,  defines  *top/  or  'apex/  as  the  highest  or  ter- 
**  minal  point  of  a  vein,  where  it  approaches  nearest  the 
"  surface  of  the.  earth,  and  where  it  is  broken  on  its  edge 
"  so  as  to  appear  to  be  the  beginning  Or  end  of  the  vein." 

After  quoting  Judge  Beatty^s  definition  given  to  the 
public  land  commission  referred  to  in  a  preceding  section, 
the  court  continues:  — 

"I  am  aware  that  in  several  adjudged  cases  'top,*  or 
"  '  apex,*  and  *  outcrop '  have  been  treated  as  synonymous, 
"  but  never,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  with  reference  to  a  case 
"  presenting  the  same  features  as  the  present.  The  word 
"  *  apex '  ordinarily  designates  a  point,  and  so  considered 
"  the  apex  of  a  vein  is  the  summit;  tlie  highest  point  in  a 
**  vein  is  the  ascent  along  the  line  of  its  dip,  or  downward 
"  course,  and  beyond  which  the  vein  extends  no  farther; 
"  so  that  it  is  the  end,  or,  reversely,  the  beginning,  of  the 
"  vein.  The  word  *  top,'  while  including  *  apex,*  may  also 
"  include  a  succession  of  points — that  is,  a  line, —  so  that 
**  by  the  top  of  a  vein  would  be  meant  the  line  connecting 
"  a  succession  of  such  highest  points  or  apices,  thus  form- 
"  ing  an  edge." 

Applying  these  definitions  to  the  facts'of  the  case  under 
consideration  the  court  below  held  that  the  Sitting  Bull 
location  did  not  cover  the  top,  or  apex,  of  the  vein.  That 
the  outcrop  shown  on  the  northern  slope  of  Custer  Hill 
was  merely  an  exposure  of  the  edge  of  the  vein  on  the  line 
of  its  dip,  just  as  the  exposure  of  the  side  edge  of  the  ideal 
fissure  vein  represented  on  Figure  4.^ 

Judgment  passed  for  the  plaintiff.  The  supreme  court 
of  Dakota  adopting  the  views  of  the  trial  court,  affirmed 
the  judgment.  It  was  not  in  terms  decided  that  the  out- 
crop on  the  west  slope  of  the  hill  was  the  top,  or  apex,  of 
the  vein.  It  was  not  necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to  defeat 
the  extralateral  right  claimed  by  the  Sitting  Bull.  But  if 
the  owner  of  a  location  covering  the  outcrop  on  the 
western  slope  should  pursue  his  vein  easterly  with  his 
underground  works  so  as  to  intersect  the  workings  of  the 
Sitting  Bull,  showing  identity  and  continuity,  and  establish- 

^See,  ante,  J  309. 
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iDg  that  the  angles  of  declinatiou  disclosed  in  such  work- 
ings were  the  same  as  in  the  case  proven,  the  conclusion 
is  irresistible  that  the  western  outcrop  would  be  the  true 
apex  of  the  vein,  and  this  iain  consonance  with  the  rule 
applied  to  veins  more  or  less  vertical. 

According  to  the  views  of  Professor  Dickerman,  both 
lines  of  exposure  shown  on  figure  4,  wouhl  constitute  an 
apex,  or  top.  If  such  were  the  case,  there  would  be  no 
longer  any  difference  between  "strike"  and  "dip."  The 
mathematical  relationship  which  must  necessarily  exist 
between  them  would  be  destroyed,  and  any  vein  exposure 
on  the  side  or  bottom  edge  would  be  an  "  apex,"  and  give 
extralateral  rights.  In  other  words,  a  locator  covering  the 
bottom  edge  of  a  vein,  if  it  were  exposed,  could  follow  hia 
vein  on  the  upward  course,  and  hold  it  as  against  a  locator 
of  the  upper  edge,  or  top.  This  ia  not  a  mere  fanciful  sup- 
position. 

An  illustration  of  this  occurred  in  Idaho  in  the  case  of 
Gilpin  V.  Sierra  Nevada  Cons.  M.  Co.,  decided  by  the 
supreme  conrtof  that  state.^  It  presents  a  case,  so  far  as  the 
facts  were  developed  at  the  hearing,  of  a  location  on  a  flat 
vein  similar  to  that  shown  in  figure  10,  where  the  location 


Figure  10. 


Fj<i["KE   11. 


was  laid  along  what  was  claimed  as  an  apex  corresponding 

to  the  hypothetical  exposure  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  hill 

covering  the  lower  edge  of  the  vein;  that  is,  a  location  on 

'aPttc,  547,  651. 
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the  assumed  line  of  exposure  from  a  (figure  10)  southerly 
along  the  eastern  slope  of  the  hill.  The  workings  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  on  4;he  vein  from  this  exposure  into  the  hill 
showed  an  upward  trend  to  the  west  in  the  direction  of  b. 
This  was  indicated  by  a  number  of  physical  facts.  Among 
others,  the  flowage  of  water  out  of  the  mouth  of  defend- 
ant's tunnels,  which  had  their  openings  on  the  exposure 
from  a  southerly,  the  tunnels  having  been  run  on  the  foot 
wall  or  floor  of  the  vein.  The  defendant's  works,  following 
the  vein  on  its  upward  trend,  penetrated  underneath  the 
surface  of  plaintiff^'s  claims.  An  injunction  was  sought 
and  denied  by  the  lower  court.  The  supreme  court  of 
Idaho  reversed  the  order  and  directed  an  injunction  princi- 
pally on  the  ground  that  the  location  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
did  not  cover  the  apex,  and  that  the  showing  made  did  not 
justify  or  authorize  its  presence  underneath  the  plaintiflF's 
surface.* 

Figures  10  and  11  represent  veins  having  a  top,  bottom^ 
and  side  edges  exposed.  It  was  formerly  one  vein,  but 
erosion  has  made  two  of  it.  According  to  Professor  Dicker- 
man's  theory,  one  locating  the  eastern  exposure  in  figure 
10  could  follow  up  the  hill  along  the  vein,  a  h,  provided,  of 
course,  that  the  western  outcrop,  i,  has  not  been  previously 
covered, —  or,  he  might  locate  the  exposures  a  b  and  c  d, — 
and  follow  the  vein  into  the  mountain,  whether  its  pitch 
was  upward  or  downward. 

Under  the  rule  in  the  Duggan-Davey  case,  the  expo- 
sures c  d  and  a  b  might  be  apices  if  the  vein  dipped  to 
the  south  at  a  greater  angle  of  declination  than  shown 
on  the  northern  face  from  b  to  a,  and  c  to  d.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  course  into  the  hill  was  upward,  the  true 
apices  would  be  found  on  the  southern  side.  In  that  case, 
the  exposures,  a  b  and  c  d,  would  be  the  bottom  instead  of 
the  top. 

Professor  Dickerman's  theory,  if  applied,  might  be  a 
convenient  way  of  settling  aggravating  and  expensive  con- 
troversies by  making  the  extralateral  right  depend  entirely 

'  For  dissenting  opinion,  see,  23  Pac.  1014. 
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on  priority  of  appropriation,  independent  of  the  fact  that 
the  location  is  on  the  side  edge  of  the  vein,  oi'  on  the  bot- 
tom, instead  of  the  top.  But  congress  would  have  to 
remodel  its  laws,  or  the  courts  would  have  to  ciiange  their 
construction  of  them  before  such  a  legal  result  is  possible. 

Of  coarse,  the  difficulty  coraes  from  applying  the  terras 
of  a  law  which  was  framed  to  meet  ideal  conditious — to 
peculiar  occurrences  in  structural  geology,  not  contem- 
plated when  the  law  was  framed. 

If  a  given  deposit  is  of  rock  in  place,  it  is  a  lode,  oi- 
vein.  If  it  is  a  lode,  or  vein,  it  has  an  apex,  or  top.  While 
it  may  be  difficult  to  determine  where  that  top,  or  apex,  is, 
yet,  in  the  theory  of  the  law  it  exists,  and  the  lode  locator 
must  Bnd  it  and  lay  his  location  along  it,  or  take  the  chances 
of  developing  a  valuable  mine  for  some  one  else  to  take 
away  from  him,  after  openings  have  been  made  in  the  earth 
so  that  the  surveyors  may  determine  the  relative  angles  of 
declination. 

g  311.  The  Leadvllle  cases. — .A.s  in  almost  all  other 
phases  of  tlie  mining  law,  the  flat  deposits  of  Leadvillc 
have  produced  tlieir  full  quota  of  adjudicated  law  on  the 
subject  of  "tops"  and  "apices."  As  these  deposits  are 
legally  held  to  be  veins,  or  lodes,  of  rock  in  place,  it  follows 
that  they  must  have  apices.  We  have  heretofore  given  an 
outline  of  the  formation  in  which  these  deposits  occur,  and 
the  manner  of  their  occurrence.' 

But  in  connection  with  tiie  quotation  of  some  of  the 
definitions  of  the  words  "  top,"  or  "  apex,"  as  applied  by 
the  Colorado  courts,  we  think  it  instructive  to  present  in 
cross-section,  illustrations  showing  the  physical  conditions 
surrounding  some  of  the  litigated  cases,  where  these  defini- 
tions have  been  announced  and  applied.  A  much  better 
understanding  of  the  views  of  the  court  in  a  given  case  is 
reached  by  the  aid  of  diagrams. 

'See,  un(e,  {300. 
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Figures  12A  and  13B  are  longitudinal  sections  on  the 
line  of  the  strike  of  the  vein  north  and  south,  the  latter 
section  being  along  the  joint  Lime-Smuggler  side  line, 
along  plane  B  B  of  figure  12B. 

Figures  ISA  and  12B  are  cross-sections  on  the  line  of 
the  dip,  east  and  west,  through  the  Lime  incline,  although 
in  figure  12B  tiie  incline  is  not  drawn. 

Figures  12A  and  13A  are  reduced,  with  slight  modifica- 
tions, from  the  atlas  sheets  of  Mr.  Emmons  accompanying 
hie  monograph  on  "The  Geology  and  Mining  Industry  of 
Leadville,"^ 

Figures  12B  and  13B  are  practically  reproductions  of 

'S  Fea.  297;  110  U,  S.  52ii. 

'MoaognipU  XII,  ut  llie  U.  S,  Oeologieal  Surrey. 


the  sections  prepared  by  Mr.  C.  M.  Rolker,  accompanying 
his  "  Notes  on  Leadville  Ore  Deposits,"  read  before  the 
American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers' 

An  inspection  of  figure  12A  indicates  that  the  only  vein 
exposure  is  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  facing  California  Gulch. 
This  exposure,  and  the  one  appearing  on  the  opposite  side 
in  Dome  Hill,  having  resulted  from  natural  erosion.  Bear- 
ing in  mind  the  description  given  of  the  character  of  the 
vein  and  its  inclosing  rocks,  given  in  a  preceding  section,  the 
involved  in  the  case  were  substantially  as  follows:  —  • 

■Trans.  Am.  Inat.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  kIv.,  p.  2H3. 
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The  Iron  Silver  Mining  Company  owned  by  patent  the 
Lime  claim.  Adjoining  it  on  the  east  was  the  Smuggler, 
owned  by  the  defendants.  Prior  to  location,  the  defendants 
sunk  a  vertical  shaft  (see  figure  12A)  to  tlie  depth  of  forty 
feet,  and  at  the  bottom  found  a  large  body  of  mineral.  After 
the  discovery  of  the  mineral  in  the  Smuggler  claim  the 
owners  of  the  Lime  ran  inclines  (see  figure  13A)  from  the 
Lime  claim  into  and  upon  the  Smuggler  claim,  and  con- 
nected them  with  the  Smuggler  workings.  Thereupon  the 
Iron  S.  M.  Go.  commenced  their  action  against  defendants 
to  eject  them  from  the  body  of  mineral  they  had  discovered 
and  developed  within  the  Smuggler  location,  claiming  that 
it  was  the  lode  or  vein  of  mineral  which  had  its  apex 
within  the  Lime  claim.  This  the  Smuggler  owners  dis- 
puted, claiming  that  there  was  no  vein  or  lode  within  the 
Lime  ground  ;  that  whatever  mineral  was  there  was  not  in 
place,  but  had  been  removed  to  that  point  from  some  other 
locality. 

The  case  was  tried  three  times  by  juryJ 

Wo  have  already  noted  the  charge  of  Judge  Hallett  in 
this  case,  as  to  what  constitutes  a  lode,  or  vein,  which  was 
the  principal  contention  between  the  parties.  Upon  the 
subject  of  "  apex,"  we  quote  the  following  from  Judge  Hal- 
lett's  cliarge  to  the  jury:  — 

**A  good  deal  has  been  said  by  the  witnesses  as  to 
"  whether  there  is  a  top  or  apex  of  the  vein.  That  de- 
"  pends  very  much  as  to  whether  tliere  is  any  vein,  or  lode, 
'*  there.  If  vou  find  that  there  is  a  vein,  or  lode,  to  mv 
"  mind  the  evidence  is  clear  enough  tliat  the  top  of  it  is  in 
"  the  Lime  location;  and  if  there  is  none  there,  of  course 
"  that  which  does  not  exist,  does  not  exist  in  any  part — 
"  it  does  not  exist  by  its  top  nor  by  its  bottom,  nor  any- 
"  where  between  the  two  points."' 

'The  first  resulted  in  a  verdict  for  the  defendant.  Plainiifl*  demanded 
a  second  trial  as  a  matter  of  ri^ht,  a  practice  permi»»iblo  nnder  the  laws 
of  Colorado.  The  second  trial  resulted  in  a  disagreement;  tlic  tliird  in  a 
verdict  and  judgment  for  defendant,  which  was  aflirmed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  (116  U.  S.  529). 

'Iron  S.  M.  Co.  v.  Cheesman,  8  Fed.  297,  302. 
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TliB  jury  found  that  there  was  no  vein,  or  lo'de,  which 
was  the  customary  finding  in  all  cases  where  the  Irou 
Silver  Mining  Company  attempted  to  assert  extralateral 
rights.  This  was  the  unwritten  law  of  Leadville.  While 
the  deposits  were  veins,  or  lodes,  within  the  definitions 
given  by  the  courts,  they  were  not  such,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
when  the  question  was  left  to  o.  jury  of  the  neighborhood, 
if  their  verdict  would  uphold  the-right  to  pass  on  tlie  dip 
of  the  vein  through  and  beyond  vertical  planes,  drawn 
through  the  side  lines.'  We  cite  the  charge  of  Judge  Hal- 
lett  for  tiie  purpose  of  illustrating  his  views  on  the  subject 
of  "  top,"  or  "  apex."  This  charge,  as  a  whole,  was  approved 
by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States.^ 

Stevens  &  Leiter  v.  WiUiaiiu.* — 

This  case  involved  a  controversy  between  tlie  Iron  and 
Grandview  claims,  situated  upon  Iron  Hill,  where  the 
occurrence  of  the  vein  and  vein  exposure  were  similar  to 
those  found  in  the  Lime-Smuggler  case.  The  question  of 
apex  in  the  Iron-Graudview  case  received  full  considera- 
tion in  two  trials,  at  the  first  of  which  Judge  Hallett  pre- 
sided, and  at  the  second  Justice  Miller.  Although  the  case 
was  never  passed  upon  by  the  supreme  court  of  tlie  United 
States,  the  charges  to  the  two  juries  given  by  the  presiding 
judges  are  considered  to  he  a  full  exposition  of  the  law  on  , 
the  subject.  We  are  justified  in  quoting  them  fully.  Judge 
Hallett's  charge  is  as  follow.?:  — 

"  We  have  now  to  consider  the  question  which  was  so 
"  much  discussed  by  counsel  as  to  the  location  with  refer- 
"  ence  to  the  top  and  apex  of  a  vein;  and  upon  that  point 
"  it  is  clear,  from  an  examination  of  the  act,  that  it  was 
"  framed  upon  the  hypothesis  that  all  lodes  and  veins  oc- 
"  cnpy  a  position  more  or  less  vertical  in  the  earth  —  that  is, 
"  that  they  stand  upon  their  edge  in  the  body  of  the  moun- 
"  tain, —  and  these  words  '  top  '  and  '  apex  '  refer  to  the  part 
"  which  comes  nearest  to  the  surface.     The  words  used  are 

'  For  an  iijlerestiiig  discussion  of  tills,  seo  Dr.  Raymoiirt's  Law  of  the 

•118U.  8.629,  5.35. 

•First  trial,  1  Morr.  Min.  Rep.  5.57;  aacoud  trial,  Id,  56G. 
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"  '  top,' or"apex,' aa  if  the  writer  was  somewhat  doubtful 
"  as  to  which  word  would  beat  describe  or  best  convey  the 
"idea  which  he  had  in  his  mind.  It  was  with  reference 
"to  that  part  of  the  lode  which  conies  nearest  to  the  sur- 
"  face  that  this  description  was  used;  probably  the  words 
"  were  not  before  known  in  mining  iudustry;  at  least,  they 
"  are  not  met  with  elsewhere,  so  far  as  I  am  informed.  Per- 
"  haps,  they  were  not  the  beat  that  could  have  been  used 
"  to  describe  the  manner  in  which  the  lode  should  be  taken 
"  and  located.  But  whether  that  be  true  or  not,  they  are 
"  in  the  act  of  congress,  and  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt 
"  as  to  their  meaning;  they  are  not  at  all  ambiguous.  In 
"  some  instancea,  they  may  perhaps  refer  to  the  Jloe  of  the 
"  lode;  that  is,  a  part  of  the  lode  which  has  been  detached 
"  from  the  body  of  mineral  in  the  crevice  and  flowed  down 
"  on  the  surface.  In  others,  where  there  is  no  such  outcrop, 
"  they  may  mean  that  part  which  stands  in  the  solid  roct, 
"  although  below  a  considerable  body  of  the  superficial 
"mass,  which  I  have  attempted  to  describe  to  you.  We 
"  are  all  agreed,  however,  the  courts  and  counsel,  every  one, 
"  that  that  is  the  meaning  of  the  words;  that  they  are  to  be 
"  taken  in  some  such  sense  as  that,  as  being  the  part  of  the 
"  lode  which  comes  nearest  the  surface;  and  the  act  requires 
"  that  the  location  shall  be  along  the  line  of  this  top,  or 
"  apex.  Supposing  the  lode  to  have  a  somewhat  vertical 
"  position  in  the  earth,  with  this  line  of  outcrop,  or  of  ap- 
"pearance  on  the  surface,  or  nearest  to  the  surface,  it  shall 
"  be  taken  up  and  occupied  by  the  claimant  as  hia  location ; 
"  and  he  must  find  where  this  top,  or  apex,  is  and  make 
"  his  location  with  reference  to  that."' 

On  the  second  trial,  Justice  Miller  charged  t!ie  jury, 
as  follows :  — 

"  I  think  that  you  will  agree  with  me,  as  al!  counsel  agree, 
"  and  all  the  witnesses  agree  substantially,  conceding 
"  that  there  is  a  vein,  that  the  top,  or  the  apex,  of  a  vein, 
"  within  the  meaning  of  the  act  of  congress,  is  the  highest 
"  point  of  that  vein  where  it  approaches  nearest  to  the  sur- 
"  face  of  the  earth,  and  where  it  is  broken  on  its  edge  so  as 
"  to  appear  to  be  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  vein.  The 
"  word  '  outcrop '  has  been  used  in  connection  with  it,  and 
"  in  the  true  definition  of  the  word  'outcrop,'  as  it  concerns 
'  a  vein,  is  probably  an  essential  part  of  the  delinition  of 
it  does  not  mean  the  strict  use  of 


I 
I 


s  apex. 


r  top; 
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the  word  '  outcrop.'    That  would  not,  perhaps,  imply  the 

Ereseutation  of  the  mineral  to  the  naked  eye  on  the  sur- 
ice  of  the  earth;  but  it  means  that  it  cornea  so  near  to 
the  surface  of  the  earth  that  it  is  found  easily  by  digging 
for  it,  or  it  is  the  point  at  which  the  vein  is  nearest  to  the 
surface  of  the  earth  ;  it  means  the  nearest  point  at  which 
it  is  found  towards  the  surface  of  the  earth.  And  where 
it  ceases  to  continue  in  the  direction  of  the  surface,  is  the 
top,  or  apes,  of  that  vein.  It  is  said  in  this  case  that  the 
point  claimed  to  be  the  top,  or  apex,  is  not  such,  because 
at  the  poiuts  where  plaintiff  shows  or  attempts  to  prove 
an  interruption  of  that  vein  in  its  ascent  toward  the  sur- 
face, and  what  he  calls  the  beginning  of  it,  the  defendants 
say  that  it  is  only  a  wave  or  roll  in  the  general  shoot  of 
the  metal,  and  that  from  tliat  point  it  turns  over  and 
pursues  its  course  downward  as  a  part  of  the  same  vein 
in  a  westerly  or  southwesterly  direction.  It  is  proper,  I 
should  say  to  you,  if  the  defendant's  hypothesis  be  true, 
if  at  that  point  which  the  plaintiff  calls  the  highest  point, 
Ike  apex,  is  merely  a  swell  in  the  mineral  matter,  and 
that  it  turns  over  and  goes  on  down  in  a  declination  to 
the  west,  that  it  is  not  a  true  apex  within  the  statute.  It 
does  not  mean  merely  the  highest  point  in  a  continuous 
succession  of  rolls  or  waves  in  the  elevation  and  depres- 
sion of  the  mineral  nearly  horizontal."' 


Iron  Silver  Mining  Company  v.  Murphy} — 
This    involved   a   controversy  between    the   Iron    and 
Loella   claims.     Judge   Hallett   charged   the  jury    as   fol- 
lows:— 

"  The  top,  or  apex,  is  the  end,  or  edge,  or  terminal 
"  point  of  the  lode  nearest  to  the  surface  of  the  earth.  It 
"  is  not  required  that  it  shall  be  on  or  near  or  within  any 
"given  distance  of  the  surface.  If  found  at  any  depth, 
"  and  the  locator  can  define  on  the  surface  the  area  which 
"  will  inclose  it,  the  lode  may  be  held  by  sucli  location." 

g  312.  Hypothetical  illustrations,  based  upon  the 
mode  of  occurrence  of  the  Leadville  and  Bimilar  deposits. 

— It  is  not  our  purpose  in  this  article  to  deal  with  the  sub- 
ject of  extralateral  rights  or  treat  of  the  apex,  as  affecting 
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those  rights.  We  reserve  this  important  element  of  the 
mininfr  law  for  individaal  treatment  in  a  later  portion  of 
this  work.  We  are  now  interested  in  determining  what  is 
or  is  not  a  "  top,"  or  "  apex."  hi  the  course  of  investiga- 
tion, however,  reference  to  the  extralateral  right  is  inci- 
dentally involved,  to  the  end  that  the  conclusions  reached 
may  be  rationally  explained  and  applied  to  cases  within 
reasonable  probabilities. 

We  have  heretofore  considered  two  classes  of  deposits: 
those  whose  position  in  the  earth  approximates  the  per- 
pendicular, and  those  approaching  the  horizontal.  The 
geological  conditions  at  Leadville  suggest  additional  com- 
plications, by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  veins  do  not 
always  occupy  the  same  plane,  but  are  frequently  found  in 
alternating  anticlinal  and  synclinal  folds,  which  are  best 
expressed  by  the  use  of  the  term  "  undulating." 


Ikxst 


West 


For  purposes  of  illustration,  we  present  in  figure  14  a 
cross-section.  In  the  figure  the  stratum  d  d  represents  the 
overlying  white  porphyry;  6  6,  the  vein  material;  c  c,  the 
underlying  blue  limestone.  The  lines  A  x  and  B  H  repre- 
sent the  crests  of  the  ridges  formed  by  the  anticlinal  folds 
at  right  angles  to  the  axes. 
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If  the  overlying  porphyry  were  removed,  leaving  the 
vein  material  exposed  throughout,  it  would  not  be  a  vein 
of  rock  in  place,  legally  speaking,  hut  a  naere  hed.  Neither 
A  X  nor  B  B  would  be  apices.  They  are  tops  or  crests  of 
the  folds,  but  not  apices  of  the  deposit.  The  whole  exposed 
surface  would  be  the  topof  the  deposit,  contradistinguished 
from  the  bottom  lying  on  the  limestone.  The  same  result 
would  follow  if  the  deposit,  instead  of  being  exposed  at  the 
surface,  was  covered  wilh  detritus  or  "  slide."  The  deposit, 
legally  speaking,  would  not  be  in  place  in  the  mass  of 
the  mountain.  There  are  no  analogies  between  this 
instance  and  that  of  an  outcrop  of  the  upper  edge  of  a  vein 
emerging  from  the  inclosing  rocks.  Such  an  uncovered 
deposit  as  we  have  described  could  only  he  located  under 
the  laws  applicable  to  placer  claims.  A  locator  would 
acquire  only  so  much  of  the  deposit  as  might  be  found 
within  vertical  planes  drawn  through  his  surface  bounda- 


Witli  the  vein  in  position,  as  shown  in  figure  14,  it 
might  be  said  that  its  highest  part,  or  the  part  approach- 
ing nearest  to  the  surface  (^assuming  that  there  was  no 
surface  exposure  elsewhere),  would  be  along  the  crest  of 
the  fold.  But  this  would  not  be  the  top,  or  apex,  of  the 
vein.  It  would  be  the  top,  or  apex  of  a  fold  in  the  vein. 
If  this  line  were  the  apex  of  the  veiu,  a  location  wilh  side 
lines  along  the  crest  would  give  the  locator  the  right  to 
follow  the  vein  in  both  directions,  east  and  west,  "  up  hill 
"  and  down  dale,"  indefinitely,  so  far  as  the  vein  preserved 
its  continuity  and  identity. 

The  only  exposures  of  the  vein  in  position  as  shown  in 
Figure  14  that  can  possibly  answer  to  the  definitions 
given  by  the  courts  are  those  indicated  by  the  abrupt 
terminations  at  the  east  and  west.  As  to  which  of  these 
two  exposures  would  be  considered  the  true  apex,  is  a 
dithcult  question,  and  might  have  to  be  determined  mathe- 
matically, by  ascertaining  which  occupied  the  higher  eleva- 
tion above  a  given  datum  plane. 
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Eliminating  from  consideration  the  inquiry  as  to  which 
of  the  two  exposures  is  the  higher  above  a  given  datum 
plane,  a  location  on  the  east  or  west  would  cover  an  apex ; 
and  if  it  covers  an  apex,  the  right  of  extralateral  pursuit 
would  inure  to  the  locator,  to  the  extent  that  the  identity 
and  continuity  of  the  vein  could  bo  established  up  and 
down  the  undulations  or  folds. 

If  we  can  assume  that  the  crest  of  the  anticlinal  fold 
has  been  eroded,  as  represented  by  the  dotted  line  x  x,  we 
would  have  then  two  distinct  veins,  with  their  attributes 
of  apices,  strike,  and  dip.  But  suppose  the  erosion 
occurred  in  the  synclinal  fold,  as  illustrated  by  the  dotted 
line  2/ 2/,  leaving  two  exposures, —  would  these  be  apices? 
They  would  not  be,  according  to  the  rule  announced  in 
the  case  of  Gilpin  r.  Sierra  Nevada  Consolidated,  heretofore 
referred  to,  unless,  as  suggested  by  Judge  J.  H.  Beatty  in 
that  case,  the  course  upward  proved,  on  subsequent  develop- 
ment, to  be  caused  by  a  mere  local  fold  or  dislocation.' 

It  is  hardly  profitable  to  pursue  this  discussion  further. 
Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  absurdity  of  the  law, 
when  applied  to  geological  conditions  which  were  not  in 
contemplation  of  the  law-makers  when  the  laws  were 
enacted.  But  it  is,  nevertheless,  the  law,  if  these  deposits 
are  "  veins,  or  lodes  of  rock  in  place,"  and  the  courts  hold 
that  they  are. 

Geologists  have  always  insisted  that  this  character  of 
deposits  should  be  separately  classified.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  law-makers  should  not  so  classify  them,  or  else 
abandon  the  entire  element  of  lateral  pursuit,  and  limit 
the  locator  to  vertical  planes  drawn  through  surface 
boundaries.  In  considering  the  difficulties  surrounding 
the  application  of  the  law  to  conditions  similar  to  those 
existing  at  Leadville,  we  recall  the  almost  prophetic  lan- 
guage of  Judge  W.  H.  Beatty,  then  chief  justice  of  Ne- 
vada:— 

"  We  are  willing  to  admit  that  cases  may  arise  to  which 
"  it  will  be  difficult  to  apply  the  law;  but  this  only  proves 

» See,  ante,  g  310. 
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"  that  such  cases  escaped  the  foresight  of  congress,  or  that, 
"  although  they  foresaw  the  possibility  of  such  cases  oc- 
"  curriiig,  they  considered  that  possibility  so  remote  as  not 
"  to  afford  a  reason  for  departing  from  the  simplicity  of  the 
"  plan  they  chose  to  adopt.'" 

S  313.  The  existence  and  sitna  of  the  "top,"  or 
"apex,"  a  question  of  fact.— When  we  consider  that 
most,  if  not  ail,  of  the  definitions  of"  top,"  or"  apex,"  found 
in  this  article  are  contained  in  charges  to  juries,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  cite  authorities  to  show  that  the  existence  and 
situs  of  the  "  top,"  or  "  apex,"  are  questions  of  fact.  What 
constitutes  an  apex,  is  a  question  of  law  to  be  determined 
by  the  court;  but  whether  a  given  portion  of  a  lode,  or  vein, 
is  its  "  top,"  or  "  apex,"  and  what  is  its  course  through  the 
ground  of  contending  parties,  is  a  question  for  the  jury .^ 

This  accounts  for  the  presence  in  the  literature  of  the 
law  of  so  many  able  and  logical  statements  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes a  "  top,"  or  "  apex,"  and  the  absence  of  recorded 
cases,  establishing  the  existence  of  any  such  tops,  or  apices, 
within  the  Leadville  belt.  It  would  seem  that  among  the 
muniments  of  a  lode  locator's  title  in  this  section  is  the 
unwritten  law  of  the  neighborhood,  that  no  extralateral 
rights  should  he  permitted. 


icr.E  V.    "Strike," 


'Dip" 


"  Downward  Course." 


J  KIT.  TeruiM  "slrike"  aniJ  "dip" 
not  round  in  the  Revised 
Suitutes  —  PoptiUr  use  of 

tlie  lerrus. 


^  317.  Terms  "strike"  and  "dip"  not  found  in  the 
Revised  Statutes — Popular  use  of  the  terms. — Tlie  net 
of  July  2(5,  1800,  granted  the  right  to  follow  the  located 
vein,  "  witli  its  dips,  angles,  and  variations,  to  any  depth," 

I  Gleaaon  v.  Murtln  Wlilte  M.  Co.,  13  Xev.  442. 

'Illinois  S.  M.  Co.  o.  Raff  (New  Max.).  34  P«o.541j  Blue  Bird  M.  Co. 
V.  Largej,  49  Fed.  28D.    See,  also,  casos  i:i[«d  In  ante,  i  311. 
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The  Revised  Statutes,  in  defining  the  extralateral  right, 
use  the  terms  "  entire  depth,"  and  "  course  downward,"  as 
a  substitute  for  the  terms  "  dips,  angles,  and  variations." 
The  term  "dip  "is  the  one  in  common  use.  "Dip"  and 
"  depth  "  are  of  the  same  origin,  and  "  dip  "  and  "  course 
"  downward  "  are  synonymous.  "  Dip  "  is  the  direction  or 
inclination  towards  the  "  depth."  * 

"Strike"  does  not  appear  in  any  of  the  mining  laws. 
It  is  the  popular  term  for  designating  the  longitudinal 
course  of  a  vein  such  as  is  indicated  by  following  the  apex 
of  a  lode  of  the  character  shown  in  figure  4,"  that  is  the 
"  length  along  the  vein,"  as  these  terms  are  used  in  section 
twentv-three  hundred  and  twentv  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
which  is  equivalent  to  the  longitudinal  course.  The  terms 
"  dip  "  and  "  strike  "  have  such  a  mathematical  relationship 
to  each  other  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  define  one 
without  including  the  definition  of  the  other. 

§318.    ''Strike"  and  <<dip"  as  judicially  defined.— 

Judge  \V.  II.  Beatty,  in  his  testimony  before  the  public 
land  commissfion,  thus  defined  these  terms:  — 

"  The  strike,  or  course,  of  a  vein  is  determined  bv  a  hori- 
"  zontal  lino  drawn  between  its  extremities  at  that  depth 
"  at  whicli  it  attains  its  greatest  longitudinal  extent.  The 
"  dip  of  a  vein,  its  "  course  downward  "  (Rev.  Stats.,  g  2322), 
"  is  at  rigiit  angles  to  its  strike;  or,  in  other  words,  if  a 
"  vein  is  cut  by  a  vertical  plane  at  right  angles  to  its  course, 
"  the  lino  of  section  will  be  the  line  of  its  dip.     .    .    . 

"  The  strike,  or  course,  of  a  vein  can  never  be  exactly 
"  determined  until  it  has  been  explored  to  its  greatest 
"  extent;  but  a  comparatively  sligiit  development  near  the 
"  surface  will  generally  show  its  course  with  sufficient 
"  accuracy  for  the  purposes  of  a  location.  The  dip  having 
"  an  exact  mathematical  relation  to  the  course  of  the  vein 
"  is,  of  course,  undetermined  until  the  strike  is  determined; 
"  but,  practically,  the  Jine  of  dip  is  closely  approximated 
"  by  taking  the  steepest  the  (nearest  a  vertical)  line  by  which 
"  a  vein  can  be  followed  downward."  ' 

iDnggan  v.  Davey,  4  Dak.  110,  141. 

'See,  ante,  §309. 

•Report  of  Public  Land  Commission,  p.  399. 
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The  miner  in  locating  his  claim,  although  he  is  called 
upon  to  locate  it  "along  the  vein,"  has  but  little  opportun- 
ity to  explore  the  ground  and  determine  prior  to  location 
what  is  its  course,  or  strike.  He  is  compelled  to  exercise 
his  best  judgment  from  surface  indications  and  such  primi- 
tive development  as  the  limited  time  allowed  him  to  per- 
fect his  location  will  permit.  A  vein  does  not  always  out- 
crop to  any  considerable  distance,  so  as  to  present  to  the 
miner's  observation  its  longitudinal  direction.  His  loca- 
tion usually  precedes  any  extended  exploration,  and,  in 
most  cases,  is  made  without  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
course  or  direction  of  the  vein.' 

Mathematically  speaking,  the  true  course  of  a  vein  is 
never  demonstrated  until  after  extensive  investigation  and 
the  expenditure  of  time  and  money.  In  a  case  decided 
by  Judge  Hawley,  sitting  as  circuit  judge  in  the  ninth 
circuit,'  one  of  the  veins  in  controversy  had  been  located 
for  forty  years,  and  at  different  times  during  that  period 
the  mine  was  in  active  operation.  At  the  trial,  the  course 
of  this  vein  was  a  disputed  and  closely  contested  question, 
although  there  were  extensive  underground  workings. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  lower  levels  of  a  mine  frequently 
show  a  different  direction  from  that  which  guided  the  miner 
in  making  his  location,  and  are  at  variance  with  conditions 
shown  in  openings  nearest  to  the  surface.  This  was  the 
case  in  the  famous  Flagstaff  mine  in  Utah,'  where,  the 
croppings  showed  that  the  direction,  or  course,  of  the  apex 
of  the  vein  at  or  near  the  surface,  was  nearly  east  and 
west.  By  following  a  level  beneath  the  surface,  the  strike 
of  the  vein  ran  in  a  northwesterly  direction,  so  that  if,  by 
a  process  of  abrasion,  the  mountain  were  ground  down, 
the  strike  of  the  vein  would  have  been  northwest  instead 
of  west,  as  the  line  connecting  the  surface  outcrops  tended 
to  show  that  it  was. 

'Iron  S.  M.  Co.  v.  Elgin  M.  Co.,  118  U.  S.  IM,2(M. 

'Conn.  Wyoming  G.  M.  C.  v.  Champion  M.  Co.,  SS  Fed.  540,  6M. 

'  FlugstniT  S.  M.  Co.  v.  THrbol,  BB  U.  S.  463,  469. 
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Upon  this  state  of  facts,  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States  thus  expressed  its  views:  — 

"  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  a  vein  must  necessarily 
"  crop  out  upon  the  surface  in  order  that  locations  may  be 
"  properly  laid  upon  it.  If  it  lies  entirely  beneath  the  sur- 
"  face,  and  the  course  of  its  apex  can  be  ascertained  by 
"  sinking  shafts  at  different  points,  such  shafts  may  be 
"  adopted  as  indicating  the  position  of  the  vein,  and  loca- 
"  tions  may  be  properly  made  on  the  surface  above  it,  so 
"  as  to  secure  a  right  to  the  vein  beneath.  .  .  .  Perhaps 
"the  law  is  not  so  perfect  in  this  regard  as  it  might  be: 
"  perhaps  tlie  true  course  of  a  vein  should  correspond  with 
"  its  strike,  or  the  line  of  a  level  run  through  it;  but  this 
"  can  rarely  be  ascertained  until  considerable  work  has 
"  been  done,  and  after  claims  and  locations  have  become 
"  fixed.  The  most  practicable  rule  is  to  regard  the  course 
"  of  the  vein  as  that  which  is  indicated  by  surface  outcrop 
"  or  surface  explorations  and  workings.  It  is  on  this  line 
"  that  claims  will  naturally  be  laid,  whatever  be  the  char- 
"  acter  of  the  surface,  whether  level  or  inclined." 

An  interesting  and  important  case  involving  this  ques- 
tion is  that  of  the  Carson  City  Gold  and  Silver  Mining 
Company  v.  North  Star  Mining  Company,  tried  before  Judge 
James  II.  Beatty,  United  States  district  judge  of  Idaho, 
sitting  as  circuit  judge.  Figure  15  represents  the  proper- 
ties in  controversy  and  the  underground  workings  of  the 
North  Star  mine  in  horizontal  projection. 

The  line  C  D  traversing  the  center  of  the  North  Star 
surface  was  the  line  connecting  the  collar  of  the  main 
working  shaft,  the  mouth  of  the  Larimer  incline,  the  East 
Star  shaft,  all  sunk  on  the  vein,  and  a  shallow  vertical 
shaft  at  I).  The  course  of  the  vein  to  the  west  was  inter- 
rupted at  the  point  C  by  the  occurrence  of  a  "  crossing,"  or 
a  zone  of  fractured  countrv  rock,  into  which  the  vein,  as 
far  as  developed,  was  not  shown  to  have  penetrated.  The 
vein  was  located  in  1831,  and  had  been  worked  bv  the  North 
Star  Company  and  its  predecessors,  with  casual  interrup- 
tions, ever  since.  The  plaintiff  in  the  case,  owning  the 
Irish-American  ground,  contended  that  the  true  course  of 
the  vein  was  southeasterly  from  the  point  C  and  across  the 
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side  line  /  S,  preaeuting  a  case,  according  to  its  contention, 
wherein  tlie  North  Star  Company  was  denied   any  extra- 
lateral    right.     The  course  of  many  of  the  deeper   levels 
appeared  to  sustain  its  contention  as  to  the  longitudinal 
direction  of  the  vein.     The   court,   however,   declined    to 
accept  the  underground  workings  as  determining  the  true 
course  of  the  apex,  announcing  its  views  as  follows:  — 
"The  workings  of  a  mine  made  in  mining  operations, 
and  not  in  support  of  litigation,  are  generally  important 
as  evidence  of  any  facts  which  may  be  legitimately  in- 
ferred from  them.     The  three  incline  working  shafts  were 
started  upon  this  North  Star  central   line,  and  are  all 
shown  to  follow  the  ledge  on  their  descent.    It  is  reason- 
able to  presume  that  they  were  started  upon  or  near  the 
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"  apex  of  the  ledge.  ...  As  ledges  may  in  their  depths 
"  change  their  course,  and  as  the  surface  course,  or  the 
"  course  of  the  apex,  is  to  govern  the  miner's  rights,  the 
"  workings  nearest  the  surface  are  better  guides  to  the  course 
"  of  the  apex  than  those  far  below."  ^ 

The  "  strike  "  of  the  vein,  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  the 
miners  in  making  their  location,  is,  therefore,  not  the 
"  technical  true  strike  of  the  engineer,  the  line  which 
"  would  be  cut  by  a  horizontal  plane.  Such  a  requirement 
"  would  be  in  many  cases  impracticable."*" 

The  true  method  of  determination  is  found  in  the  rule 
laid  down  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  in 
the  FlagstaflF  case,  and  followed  by  Judge  Bcatty  in  the 
North  Star  case,  that  the  workings  nearest  the  surface  are 
better  guides  to  the  course  of  the  apex  than  those  far 
below. 

The  "strike"  once  determined,  the  ascertainment  of  the 
direction  of  the  "  dip  "  follows  as  a  mathematical  deduc- 
tion. The  true  average  dip  of  a  vein  is  always  at  right 
angles  to  the  strike.' 

If  the  strike  is  north  and  south,  the  dip  is  either  to  the 
east  or  west.  The  angle  of  declination  is  ascertained  by  a 
line  drawn  in  the  plane  of  the  vein  from  the  top,  or  apex,  to 
the  lowest  workings,  at  right  angles  to  the  strike,  and  the 
"  dip  "  may  be  of  any  degree  between  the  vertical  and  hori- 
zontal. 

Of  course,  a  vein  in  its  course  downward  does  not 
always  maintain  a  uniform  dip, — "faults,"  "folds,"' 
"horses,"  and  local  dislocations  occur  on  the  "dip,"  as 
well  as  on  the  "  strike,"  which  do  not  affect  the  legal  identity 
or  continuity  of  the  vein.  But  these  are  matters  of  minor 
importance,  not  aff'ecting  the  rule  for  determining  "strike," 
or  "dip,"  of  the  average  vein. 

In  veins  that  descend  into  the  earth  at  slight  angles  of 
declination,  it  is  of  course  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  at 

J  Carson  City  G.  ik  S.  M.  Co.  r.  North  Star  M.  Co.,  73  Fed.  597,  601. 

'Duggan  V.  Davey,  4  Dak.  110,  143. 

'Gilpin  V.  Sierra  Nevada  Cons.  M.  Co.,  2  Idaho,  062. 
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times  to  determine  which  is  "strike"  or  which  is  "dip." 
This  is  fully  shown  in  the  case  of  Duggan  v.  Davey,  com- 
mented upon  and  illustrated  in  a  preceding  section/  and 
suggested  in  discussing  the  form  of  the  Leadville  deposits. 
Necessarily,  each  case  must  depend  for  solution  upon  the 
particular  facts  surrounding  it.  For  all  practical  purposes, 
the  definitions  given  in  this  article,  and  the  authorities 
cited,  are  sufficient. 

J  See,  ante,  §310. 
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g  322.  Introductory. —  In  the  preceding  chapters  of 
this  work,  it  has  been  demonstrated  tliat  only  tlie  public 
mineral  lands  of  the  United  States  may  be  appropriated 
tinder  the  mining  laws/  By  ** public  lands"  is  meant  such 
as  are  subject  to  sale  or  disposal  under  general  laws.  Land 
to  which  any  claims  or  rights  of  others  have  attached  does 
not  fall  within  the  designation  of  "public  laiul."" 

»8ee,  ante,  g  112. 

^Xewhall  r.  Sanger,  92  U.  S.  701;  Hardon  r.  N.  P.  K.  U.,  Mo  U.  S.  r)3.>: 
Mann  v.  Tacoma  Land  Co.,  153  l- .  S.  273;  Wilcox  i\  Jackson,  3S  U.  S.  49^; 
Cameron  v.  United  States,  HS  U.  S.  301;  United  States  v,  Tygh  Valley 
Land  &  L.  S.  Co.,  70  Fed.  093. 
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We  Iiiive  nlao  attempted  to  illustrate'  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  appropriation  under  laws  (other  than  those 
exclusively  applicable  to  tlie  acquisition  of  mineral  lands) 
which  operate  as  a  segregation  of  a  given  tract  from  the 
body  of  public  land,  and  inhibit  its  acquisition,  altliough 
mineral  in  character,  under  the  mining  laws.  What  con- 
stitutes such  an  appropriation  of  mineral  lands,  under 
these  last-named  laws,  as  will  remove  them  from  the  cate- 
gory of  "  public  lands,"  and  inhibit  their  acquisition  by 
other  mining  claimants,  can  be  determined  only  after  an 
analysis  of  the  law  regulating  the  acquisition  of  title  to 
such  lauds.  After  we  shall  have  outlined  the  methods  pro- 
vided by  law  for  such  acquisition,  we  shall  endeavor  to 
explain  fully  the  nature  and  exleiUofthe  title  so  acquired, 
the  tenure  by  which  it  is  held,  the  property  rights  flowing 
therefrom,  and  the  conditions  under  which  such  rights 
may  be  lost  or  extinguished.  The  general  statement  may 
here  be  properly  made,  however,  that  a  perfected,  valid 
appropriation  of  public  mineral  lands,  under  the  mining 
laws,  operates  as  a  withdrawal  of  the  tract  from  the  body 
of  the  public  domain,  and  so  long  as  such  appropriation 
remains  valid  and  subsisting  the  land  covered  thereby  is 
deemed  private  property." 

We  are  now  to  consider  the  manner  in  which  public 
mineral  lands  containing  veins,  or  lodes,  of  quart/,  or  other 
rock  in  place  may  be  lawfully  appropriated. 

g  323.  The  metallic  or  non -metallic  character  of 
deposits  occurring  in  veins  of  rock  in  place  as  affect- 
ing the  right  of  appropriation  under  the  laws  applica- 
ble to  lodea. — In  detining  what  constitutes  "mineral  land  " 
within  the  meaning  of  the  acts  of  congress,  using  that  term 

•Sse,  auf«,  title  III.,  oil.  ill..  j|}  112-2UI. 

'Uwilllm  v.  UonoallHti,  tt5  V.  S.  43;  Belk  ti.  Meagher,  104  U.  S.  279; 
8.  C.  a  Monl.  63;  McF«ter«  v.  PlcrMiii,  15  Colo.  aH;  Iron  S.  M.  Co.  p. 
Campbell,  17  Colo. 367;  Seymour  u,  Fislier,  16  Colo.  I-iB;  Gartlie  v.  Hart, 7» 
CiO.  5tl:  Soutsr  v.  Mnguire,  78  (VI.  .=i)3;  ArrantitinK  v.  Loner,  6  Colo,  393; 
LebHnoii  M.  Co.  v,  L'oiiii.  ICep.  AI.  Co.,  6  Colo.  371;  Faxon  t.  Barnard,  4 
Fed.  702. 
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as  the  legal  equivalent  of  the  various  words  and  phrases 
of  a  kindred  nature  found  in  the  mining  laws/  we  have 
heretofore  treated  the  subject  regardless  of  the  form  in 
which  the  deposits  occur — i,  e.  whether ''of  rock  in  place," 
as  in  quartz  veins,  or  not  "in  place,"  as  in  the  case  of  aurif- 
erous gravels  and  other  substances  encountered  in  surface 
beds.'  The  conclusions  there  reached^  were  intended  to 
apply  to  all  classes  of  deposits,  without  any  attempt  at 
classification  as  to  form  of  occurrence.  We  are  now  called 
upon  to  consider  a  special  class  of  mineral  lands,  and  to 
determine  to  what  extent,  if  any,  the  metallic  or  non- 
metallic  character  of  the  deposits  found  in  veins  of  rock 
in  place  controls  the  manner  in  which  lands  containing 
them  may  be  appropriated. 

The  act  of  July  2G,  1866,  provided  for  the  acquisition  of 
title  to  veins,  or  lodes,  of  quartz  or  other  rock  in  place 
bearing  gold,  silver,  cinnabar,  or  copper.  By  necessary 
intendment  it  excluded  all  other  classes  of  metallic  sub- 
stances, as  well  as  all  which  were  non-metalliferous.  The 
placer  law  of  July  9,  1870,  extended  the  right  of  entry  and 
patent "  to  claims  usually  called  *  placers,'  including  all  forms 
"  of  deposit,  excepting  veins  of  quartz  or  other  rock  in  place." 

The  act  of  May  10, 1872,  provided  in  terms  for  the  appro- 
priation of  lands  containing  veins,  or  lodes,  of  quartz  or 
other  rock  in  place  bearing  gold,  silver,  cinnabar,  leady  tin, 
copper,  or  other  valuable  deposits. 

This  is  preserved  in  the  Revised  Statutes,  which  also 
contain  the  provisions  of  the  placer  law  of  1870,  heretofore 
referred  to.  Therefore,  under  the  existing  law  we  find  the 
classification  to  be  as  follows:  — 

(1)  Lands  containing  veins,  or  lodes,  of  quartz  or  other 
rock  in  place  bearing  gold,  silver,  cinnabar,  lead,  tin,  cop- 
per, or  other  vahuihlc  deposits;* 

(2)  Claims,  usually  called  "placers,"  including  all  forms 
of  deposit,  excepting  veins  of  quartz  or  other  rock  in  place.'* 

'  See,  ante,  §  8(5,  p.  93.  *  Rev.  Stats.  ^  2320. 

«See,  ante,  }  05,  p.  112.  *  Rev.  Stats.  §  2329. 

«See,  ante,  J  98. 
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And  in  prescribing  the  method  for  obtaining  patents,  both 
classes  seem  to  have  been  grouped  under  th&  term  "  valu- 
"  able  deposits." ' 

It  may  be  said  that,  ordinarily,  uothing  but  metallifer- 
ous ores  are  encountered  in  veins  of  rock  in  place.  There 
are,  however,  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Coal  occurs  in  veins, 
and  in  many  instances  with  as  pronounced  dip  and  strike 
as  in  the  auriferous  quartz  lodes.  Bui  lands  containing 
coal  are  sold  under  special  laws.  Marble,  borax,  onyx 
gypsum,  talc,  graphite,  rock  phosphates,  chalk,  marls,  oil- 
stones, mica,  asbestos,  fluorspar,  sulphur,  and  mineral  paint 
are  non-metallic  substances,  and  occur  in  veins  of  rock  in 
place.  All  of  these  have  commercial  v^lue,  and  in  many 
instances  yield  as  much  profit  in  proportion  to  the  cost 
of  exploitation  and  extraction  as  the  metalliferous  veins. 
When  any  of  these  substances  occur  in  the  form  of  super- 
ficial deposits,  lands  containing  them  may  be  appropriated 
under  the  placer  laws,  aa  they  are  not  veins  of  rock  in 
place.  But  suppose  they  occupj'  a  pronounced  inclined 
position  in  the  mass  of  the  mountain  —  how  are  they  to  be 
appropriated  ?  If  by  the  placer  laws,  and  if  they  are  on  sur- 
veyed lands,  they  must  be  taken  up  in  some  subdivision  of 
the  government  surveys,  and  according  to  tlie  current  of  land 
department  authority,  there  must  be  a  discovery  on  each 
twenty  acres.  If  the  deposit  should  exist  in  the  form  of  an 
ideal  vein,  there  would  be  but  one  exposure  upon  which  a 
discovery  could  be  based,  and  nothing  overlying  the  dip  be- 
yond the  vertical  plane  drawn  through  the  surface  boundary 
of  a  twentj'-acre  tract  could  be  located,  because  discovery 
would  be  impossible  except  by  sinking  vertical  shafts  at 
great  expense,  with  no  protection  in  the  meanwhile,  in  the 
possession  of  the  tract.  We  cannot  see,  since  the  act  of  1872 
was  passed  increasing  the  number  of  terms  used  in  the  prior 
law,  what  right  the  land  department  has  to  insist  that  veins, 
or  lodes,  must  be  metalliferous  in  order  to  be  appropriated 
under  the  lode  laws.  The  extralateral  right  may  be  of  as 
'Hev.  StalH.  I  2325, 
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much  value  to  the  proprietor  of  a  mica,  rock  phosphate, 
or  talc  vein,  as  a  gold  vein.  The  act  itself,  in  terms,  makes 
no  distinction  based  upon  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
deposit.  But  it  groups  the  classes  according  to  the  form 
in  which  the  valuable  deposits  occur.  In  our  judgment, 
the  land  department  is  no  more  authorized  to  insist  that 
veins,  or  lodes,  of  mica  or  graphite  in  place  should  be  located 
as  placers,  than  it  has  to  require  cinnabar  deposits  to  be  lo- 
cated as  lodes,  independently  of  the  form  of  their  occurrence.* 

How  shall  they  be  appropriated? 

The  term  "deposits"  used  in  section  twenty-three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  of  the  Revised  Statutes  is  just  as  compre- 
hensive as  the  same  term  found  in  section  twentv-three 
hundred  and  twenty-nine. 

The  deliberate  addition  in  the  statute  of  the  term  "  val- 
"uable  deposits"  to  the  enumeration  of  metallic  sub- 
stances, is  of  itself  evidence  of  the  highest  character  that 
the  intention  of  the  law-makers  was  to  enlarge  the  scope  of 
the  lode  laws,  and  embrace  every  character  of  deposit  found 
in  veins  of  rock  in  place  which  fall  within  the  meaning 
of  "  mineral  "  in  its  broadest  sense.  If  the  meaning  of  the 
term  "  valuable  deposits  "  was  intended  to  be  restricted  to 
such  substances  as  were  metallic  in  their  nature,  it  is  fair 
to  presume  that  congress  would  have  used  the  term  "valu- 
"able  metallic  or  metalliferous  deposits."  Gold  occurs  in 
veins  of  rock  in  place,  and  when  so  found  the  land  con- 
taining it  must  be  appropriated  under  the  laws  applicable 
to  lodes.  It  is  also  found  in  placers,  and  when  so  found 
the  land  containing  it  must  be  appropriated  under  the 
laws  applicable  to  placers.  Iron  ore  is  found  in  veins  of 
rock  in  place.  It  also  occurs  in  beds  and  superficial  de- 
posits. Where  it  is  found  in  veins,  lands  containing  it 
must  be  appropriated  under  the  lode  laws.  Where  it  is 
not  found  in  veins  of  rock  in  place,  the  proceedings  to 
obtain  government  title  are  the  same  as  those  prescribed 
for  placers.** 

>Copp'8  Min.  Dec.  47,  60. 

*In  re  Stewart,  1  Copp's  L.  0. 84;  Com'rs*  Letter,  Copp's  Min.  Dec.  235. 
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Iron  is  not  named  in  tlie  act  of  1872,  nor  in  the  Revised 
Statutes.  Prior  to  the  passage  of  that  act,  lands  contain- 
ing it  were  sold  the  same  as  agricultural  lands.  Tliat  act, 
as  interpreted  by  the  land  department,  was  comprehensive 
enough  to  include  iron  ore,  and  thenceforward  lands  con- 
taining such  substances  were  patented  only  under  the 
mining  laws.' 

The  large  number  of  non-metallic  snbstancea  men- 
tioned in  a  previous  chapter  of  this  work'  have  been 
held  by  the  land  department  to  fall  within  the  definition 
of  "mineral"  and  "deposit,"  as  tliese  terms  are  used  iu 
the  mining  statutes.  True,  in  the  cases  wherein  this 
rule  was  established  the  substances  occurred  in  the  form 
of  superficial  deposits.  But  if  it  is  once  determined  that 
they  are  "mineral"  or  "valuable  deposits,"  they  then 
become  subject  to  classification  for  the  purpose  of  appro- 
priation, the  same  as  the  metallic  substances  enumerated 
in  the  act. 

We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  decision  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Wnahington,*wherein  that  court  announced  that,in 
its  judgment,  a  mining  claim,  whether  lode  or  placer,  is 
not  established  or  entitled  to  be  patented  under  the  min- 
eral laws,  unless  it  contains  some  of  the  mctah  for  which 
mining  works  are  prosecuted;  nor  do  we  overlook  the 
recent  ruling  of  Secretary  Hoke  Smith,  arising  out  of  the 
same  case,  wherein  the  supreme  court  of  Washington  is 
criticised  by  the  distinguished  secretary  for  invading  his 
jurisdiction;  but  the  couclusions  reached  by  the  secretary 
go  further  than  did  the  offending  state  court.  The  secre- 
tary says: 

"  H  appears  to  me  so  plain  that  congress  only  contem- 
"  plated  lands  that  were  valuable  for  the  more  prfcioiia 
"  metals  should  be  patented  as  lode  claims,  that  it  needs  no 
"  argument  to  convince  one  of  the  proposition.'" 

H'oin'rs'  I^tler,  Copp's  Mln.  Dec.  21-i. 

'See,  aniir,  iJ97.  I 

>  Wlieeler  v,  Sinitli,  5  Waali.  lOi. 
i  *  Wlieeler  v.  Sniitli,  2S  L.  D,  305,  390. 
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Commissioner  McFarland  also  made  a  ruling  that  veins 
of  clay  or  non-metalliferous  substances  were  not  subject  to 
location  as  lodes,  but  might  be  entered  as  placers/ 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  here  reiterate  the  conclusions 
heretofore  reached  by  us^  as  to  what  is  meant  by  the  terms 
"  mineral  land  "  and  "  valuable  deposits,"  as  these  terms 
are  used  in  the  mining  lavvs.  We  think  those  conclusions 
were  based  upon  the  weight  of  authority.  If  they  are  cor- 
rect, it  follows,  in  our  judgment,  that  land  containing 
any  substance,  metallic  or  non-metallic,  which  possesses 
economic  value  for  use  in  trade,  manufacture,  the  sciences, 
or  in  the  mechanical  or  ornamental  arts,  if  such  substance 
exists  therein  in  veins,  or  lodes,  of  rod:  in  place  in  sufficient 
quantities  as  to  render  the  land  more  valuable  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  and  marketing  the  product  than  for  any 
other  purpose,  such  land  must  be  appropriated  under  the 
laws  applicable  to  lodes. 

This  may  be  contrary  to  the  popular  notion.  But  if 
there  is  any  logic  in  the  law,  it  seems  to  us  that  there  is 
but  one  conclusion  to  be  deduced,  and  that  is  the  one  we 
have  adopted. 

Perhaps  instances  of  non-metallic  substances  occurring 
in  veins  of  rock  in  place  are  rare,  and  the  solution  of  the 
question  not  of  great  public  importance.  But  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  public  importance  that  the  mining  laws  should  be 
consistently  construed,  and  that  arbitrary  interpretation 
should  be  avoided. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  metallic  or  non-metallic 
character  of  the  contents  of  veins,  or  lodes,  of  rock  in  place 
is  entirely  immaterial,  if  they  otherwise  fulfill  the  require- 
ments announced  in  section  ninety-Qight  of  this  treatise. 

'  Montague  v.  Dobbs,  9  Copp's  L.  O.  lOo. 
2Seo,  ante,  'i  as. 
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§327.    "Location"  and   "mining  claim"  defined. — 

"  Location  "  and  "  mining  ciaiiii  "  do  not  always  mean  the 
same  thing.  The  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  has  said 
that  a  mining  claim  is  a  parcel  of  land  containing  precious 
metal  in  its  soil  or  rock.'  A  location  ia  the  act  of  appro- 
priating sach  parcel  according  to  certain  established  rules. 
The  "  location  "  in  time  became  among  the  miners  synony- 
mous with  the  "mining  claim"  originally  appropriated. 
If  the  miner  has  only  the  ground  covered  by  one  location, 
his"  mining  claim  "  and  his  "  location  "  are  identical,  and  the 
two  designation.^  may  be  indiscriminately  used  to  denote  the 
same  thing.  But  if  by  purchase  he  acquires  other  adjoining 
"  locations,"  and  adds  them  to  his  own,  then  his  "mining 
"claim  "  covers  tlie  ground  embraced  by  all  the  locations.^ 

Judge  Hillyer  defined  a  "mining  claim"  to  be  that 
portion  of  the  public  mineral  lands  which  the  miner,  for 
mining  purposes,  takes  up  and  holds  in  accordance  with 
the  mining  law.'  The  words  "raining  claim"  have  no 
reference  to  the  different  stages  in  the  acquisition  of  the 
government  title.  It  includes  all  mines,  whethei 
or  not  patented,  if  acquired  under  the  mining  laws.^ 

"  Location  "  is  the  inception  of  the  miner's  title. 
'TliB  USB  of  thtt  term  "precious  inelal"  In  lliis  connection  is 
itmllitiic  iuiportauce. 


fesllyof  noconlrollitiR  iuiiiortauce.    Tlie  Revised  Staiutes 
number  of  metals  wlilcli  nra  iri  no  sense  "precloun." 

•St.  r/>iil8  Smelting  Co.  v.  Kemp.  104  U.  S.  630;  McFelers  v.  Plerson, 
15  Colo.  201.  See,  also,  N.  P.  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Sanders,  4tl  Fed.  129,  135;  In  re 
Mackle,  G  L.  D.  190. 

•  Mt.  Diablo  M.  &  M.  Co.  v.  CaUlaon,  j  Saw.  4.ift. 

'Bewick  t'.  Mnlr,  8»  Cal.  368,  8T2. 
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A  statute  of  California  provides  that  "  every  person  who 
"perforins  labor  upon  any  *  mining  claim'  has  a  lien  upon 
"  the  same."*  In  construing  this  law,  the  supreme  court  of 
that  state  has  held  that  the  lien  extends  to  the  ivhole  claim i' 
but  by  such  a  "  claim  "  was  meant^a  portion  of  the  public 
lands  to  which  the  right  of  enjoyment  has  been  asserted 
under  the  mining  laws;  that  a  Mexican  grant  containing 
eleven  hundred  and  nine  acres,  and  another  three  hundred 
and  fourteen  acres,  upon  w'hich  mining  was  conducted, 
the  whole  being  known  as  the  Guadalupe  mine,  was  not 
a  "  mining  claim,''  and  no  lien  could  be  filed  thereon.^ 
Nor  is  a  tract  of  one  hundred  and  sixtv  acres  of  land,  held 
under  agricultural  patent,  upon  which  parties  were  engaged 
in  mining,  such  a  **  claim  "  as  is  lienable.^  But  a  consoli- 
dation of  numerous  mininr/  locatlonSy  held  and  operated 
under  one  ownership,  the  aggregation  being  designated 
by  a  general  name,  such  as  the  *'  Red  Cloud  mine,"  is  a 
"mining  claim," and  the  whole  claim  is  lienable.^ 

While  the  law  prescribes  a  limitation  as  to  the  size  of  a 
location,  there  is  no  limitation  to  the  number  of  claims  one 
person  may  hold  by  purchase.^  A  single  location  is  a 
"  claim,"  as  that  term  is  used  in  the  Revised  Statutes.  But, 
as  we  have  heretofore  seen,  "  claim  "  mav  embrace  a  num- 
ber  of  locations. 

i  328.  Acts  necessary  to  be  performed  to  constitute 
a  valid  lode  location,  under  the  Revised  Statutes,  in 
the  absence  of  supplemental  state  legislation  and  local 
district  rules. —  It  is  not  necessary  that  any  supplemental 
state  legislation  or  local  district  regulations  should  exist. 
Where  thev  do  not  exist,  a  location  mav  be  perfected  bv 

H;al.  Code  Civ.  Troc.  ?  1183. 

2  Helm  V.  Chapman,  (MJ  Cal.  291. 

'Williams  r.  Santa  Clara  Min.  Ass'n.,  GO  Cal.  193;  U.  S.  Min.  Deo. 
136,  142;  Week»s  Min.  Lands,  118. 

*  Morse  v.  De  Ardo,  107  Cal.  622. 

*Tiedennlck  v,  Ked  Cloud  M.  Co.,  72  Cal.  78,  84.  See,  also,  Malone  v. 
Big  Flat  G.  M.  Co.,  70  Cal.  583. 

•St.  Ix)uis  Smelting?  Co.  f.  Kemp,  104  U.  S.  630,  648;  Malone  v.  Big  Flat 
G.  M.  Co.,  76  Cal.  578,  583. 
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following  the  requireraenta  of  the  federal  law.  The  acts  to 
be  performed  in  the  absence  of  state  or  district  regulatious 
are  few  and  simple.    The  requisites  of  such  location  are:  — 

(1)  The  discovery; 

(2)  The  marking  of  the  location  on  the  ground  so  that 
its  boundaries  can  be  readily  traced. 

No  notice  need  be  posted'  nor  recorded;'  no  particular 
kind  of  marking  is  required-  so  long  as  the  "boundaries 
"  may  be  readily  traced."  The  taking  and  holding  of  actual 
possession  is  wholly  unnecessary,  and  tliis  applies  to  all 
classes  of  locations,  wherever  made,  and  whether  state  legis- 
lation, or  local  rules,  exist  or  not.  Actual  possession  is  no 
more  necessary  for  the  protection  of  title  acquired  by  a  valid 
ipining  location  than  it  is  for  any  other  grant  from  the 
United  States.'  Such  a  discovery  having  been  made  as 
will  satisfy  the  iaw,^  the  marking  of  the  location  on  the 
ground  including  the  place  of  his  discovery  completes  the 
location  and  clotlies  the  locator  with  the  complete  possessory 
title.  No  development  or  discovery  work  is  required.  In 
fact,  no  labor  need  be  performed  nor  improvements  made 
until  within  the  year  commencing  on  the  first  day  of 
January  succeeding  the  dale  of  thi^  locution,' 

^  329.  The  requisitee  of  a  valid  lode  location  under 
the  Revised  Statutes  where  supplemental  state  legisla- 
tion  exists. — Most  of  the  i>recious-nicCa!-braring  states 
have  avaiieil  thfiii solves  of  the  privilege  of  supplementing 
federal  legislation,  and  have  adopted  systems  more  or  less 
comprehensive;  We  have  heretofore  given  an  outline  of 
the  general  scope  and  character  of  this  legislation,*  from 
which  it  will  be  readily  observed  that  in  some  of  the  states 
certain  requirements  exist  which  are  not  found  in  others. 
A  location  made  with  all  the  formalities  required  by  the 

'See,  poal,  srt.  v. 
'Seo,  potl,  art.  Ix, 

•  Belk  V.  MeaglLur,  Vti  U.  S.  :i7H,  2S3. 
'See,  pom,  i  -i'ie. 

*  AineiiJ.  CO  i  2324  Rev.  Seals.  Jan.  22,  1880,  21  Slnta.  a1  Ijirge,  01. 
■See,  ante,  H  24S-2a2. 
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federal  statute  only,  might  be  valid  in  California,  but  would 
not  be  in  Colorado.  As  state  laws  form  an  important 
element  of  the  federal  system  in  their  respective  jurisdic- 
tions, it  is  necessary  to  a  satisfactory  presentation  of  the 
subject  under  consideration  to  give  them  their  proper 
place,  distributed  under  the  several  appropriate  heads. 
We  think  the  object  may  be  intelligently  accomplished  by 
selecting  as  a  type  of  such  state  legislation  the  local  code 
which  is  the  most  comprehensive,  and  note  the  differences 
between  that  code  and  the  existing  laws  of  other  states  and 
territories.  In  this  way  we  shall  be  enabled  to  present, 
under  appropriate  subdivisions  approaching  methodical 
arrangement,  the  rule  in  each  state  or  territory  touching 
the  subject  immediately  under  consideration,  in  connection 
with  the  treatment  of  the  requirements  of  the  congres- 
sional laws.  For  this  purpose  we  select  the  state  of  Colo- 
rado, and  will  divide  our  subject,  for  purpose  of  treatment, 
on  the  basis  of  the  Colorado  mining  laws,  noting  wherein 
the  requirements  of  other  states  are  similar,  or  are  different. 
Under  the  laws  of  Colorado  the  following  acts  are  re- 
quired to  complete  a  valid  lode  location:  — 

(1)  The  discovery; 

,(2)  The  sinking  of  a  discovery  shaft  of  certain  pre- 
scribed dimensions,  or  its  equivalent; 

(3)  The  posting  of  a  notice; 

(4)  The  marking  of  surface  boundaries  in  a  certain 
specified  manner; 

(5)  The  making  of  a  location  certificate; 

(6)  The  recording  of  such  certificate.^ 

A  substantial  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
laws,  federal  and  state,  as  well  as  local  rules,  where  they 
exist  and  are  not  repugnant  to  state  or  federal  legislation,  is 
a  condition  precedent  to  the  completion  of  a  valid  location." 

iStrepey  v.  SUrk,  7  Colo.  614. 

^ Upton  V.  Larkiii,  5  Mont.  tiOO:  Garfield  M.  it  M.  Co.  r.  Hummer,  6 
Mont.  53;  Strepey  v.  Stark,  7  Colo.  614;  McKinstry  v,  Clark,  4  Mont.  370, 395; 
Noyes  v.  Black,  4  Mont.  527;  Gleeson  v.  Martin  White  M.  Co.,  13  Nev.  443; 
Sweet  V.  Webber,  7  Colo.  443;  Lalande  v.  McDonald,  2  Idaho,  283. 
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Mere  possession  without  complying  with  the  law  confers 
DO  rights.' 

Ill  the  nature  of  things,  we  cannot  deal  with  local  dis- 
trict regulations  in  detail.  We  have  heretofore  outlined 
our  views  as  to  their  legitimate  scope  and  the  extent  to 
which  they  may  be  operative.^  Where  they  exist  and  are 
in  harmony  with  state  and  federal  legislation  they  are  to 
be  considered  and  construed  in  the  light  of  the  general 
principles,  which  will  be  enunciated  in  reference  to  state 
legislation  in  the  succeeding  articles. 

I  330.  Order  in  which  acts  are  performed  immate- 
rial—Time when  non-essential. — The  order  in  which  the 
several  acts  required  by  law  are  to  be  performed  is  non- 
essential, in  the  absence  of  intervening  rights." 

The  failure  to  perform  any  of  the  given  acts  within  the 
time  limited  by  the  laws  or  local  rules  may  subject  the 
ground  to  relocation;  but  if  the  requirements  are  complied 
with  prior  to  the  acquisition  of  any  intervening  rights,  no 
one  has  a  right  to  complain.  Of  course,  the  locator  delays 
at  his  peril;  hut  if  the  appropriation  becomes  complete 
before  any  one  else  initiates  a  right,  the  antecedent  delay 
is  condoned,  and  the  right  becomes  perfected.'  But  unless 
completed  the  attempted  location  is  of  no  avail  as  against 
intervening  rights,^  assuming,  of  course,  that  the  subsequent 
entry  for  the  purpose  of  location  is  peaceable  and  in  good 
faith.' 

>Soo,  ante,  3§  21fi-210;  Horswell  v.  Buii.STCal.  ill;  Morenbaut  v. 
'WllBon,  S2  Cal.  203;  Chapnian  v.  Toy  I^ng,  4  Saw.  2S;  Belk  v,  Meagher, 
IW  U.  8.  27«.  294;  Jorijan  u,  Duke.  SlkPae.  SiXi. 

'See,  anfff,  JS268-'2T5. 

•Ooldeii  Terra  i>.  Maliler,  4  Morr.  5Iin.  Rep.  390;  Tbonipson  v.  Spray, 
72  Cal.  SIM;  Qregnrj  v.  Perslibaker,  73  Cal.  lIHt. 

•MuGinniB  v.  Egbert,  S  Colo.  41;  Xorlli  SoonHaj  M,  Co.  v.  Orient  M, 
Co.,  n  Saw.  299,  314;  Jupiter  M.  Co.  ti.  Botiie  Cons.  M.  Co.,  7  Saw.  ttS,  115; 
Omar  II.  Soper,  II  Colo.  380;  MuErvy  v.  Hyman,  2.^  Fed.  5H6;  Prastou  ir. 
Hunter,  87  Fed.  996,  B99;  faxon  r.  Barnard,  4  Fed.  70S;  Slrepey  v.  Stark, 
7  Colo,  614;  Craig  e.  Thompson,  10  Colo.  517. 

>  Pelican  &  Dives  r.  SnodgraHs,  9  Colo.  839;  Uauswirtli  !>.  Butcher,  4 
Mont.  299;  Upton  v.  Ijirkin,  5  Mont.  «00. 

•See,  aM(e,  J219. 
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g  331.  Locations  made  by  agents.  —  There  is  uothing 
in  the  Revised  Statutes  that  prohibits  one  from  initiating 
a  location  of  a  mining  claim  by  an  agent.*  As  the  title 
comes  from  appropriation  made  in  accordance  with  the 
law,  and  as  it  is  not  necessary  that  a  party  should  person- 
ally act  in  taking  up  a  claim,  or  in  doing  the  acts  required 
to  give  evidence  of  the  appropriation,  or  to  perfect  the 
appropriation,  it  would  seem,  at  least  in  the  absence  of  a 
local  rule  or  state  statute  to  the  contrary,  that  such  acts 
are  valid  if  done  by  one  for  another,  or  with  his  assent.-* 
A  location  may  be  made  without  the  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
cipal, if  there  is  a  local  rule  authorizing  it;  otherwise,  there 
may  be  antecedent  authority  or  subsequent  ratification.^ 

A  party  in  whose  name  a  mining  claim  is  located  is 
presumed  to  have  assented  to  the  location,^  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  a  party  is  presumed  to  assent  to  a  deed  or  other 
act  manifestly  for  his  benefit.^ 

One  of  several  co-locators  of  a  mining  claim  may  cause 
a  notice  of  a  mining  claim  to  be  recorded  in  the  name  of 
himself  and  others  not  present,  and  the  location  will  be  valid.*^ 

When  a  location  is  made  bv  one  in  the  name  of  others, 
the  persons  in  whose  names  it  is  made  become  vested  with 
the  legal  title  to  the  claim.'  The  estate  so  acquired  cannot 
be  divested  by  making  a  second  location  leaving  out  the 
names  of  the  original  locators,  so  long  as  the  tirst  location 
remains   valid   and   subsisting.**     If,   however,   they   have 

*Scliiiltz  V.  Keeler,  2  Idaho,  305. 

2 Gore  v.  Mcliiayer,  18  Cal.  582,  587. 

'Thompson  v.  Spray,  72  Cal.  5'28;  Murley  t;.  Eiinis  2  Colo.  300;  Mor- 
ton V,  Solanibo  C.  M.  Co.,  26  Cal.  527,  534;  Jlirbour  v.  Kocding,  3  ^lont.  13; 
WoUand  v.  Huber,  8  Nev.  203;  Moritz  t'.  Lavelle,  77  Cal.  10;  Book  v.  Justice 
M.  Co.,  58  Fed.  10<t. 

'Kramer  v.  Settle,  1  Idaho,  485;  Van  Valkenburgr.  Iliiff,  1  Nev.  142, 149; 
Rush  V.  French  (Ariz.),  2;>  Pac.  81(5. 

6  Gore  V.  McBrayer,  18  Cal.  582,  588. 

•Kramer  v.  Settle,  1  Idaho,  4vS5;  Dnnlap  v.  Pattison  (Idaho),  42  Pac. 
504. 

'Van  Valkenbiirgh  r.  Huff,  1  Xev.  142,  149;  Moore  r.  Hamorstag,  109 

8 Van  Valkenburgh  r.  JUifT,  1  Xev.  113, 149;  Thompson  r.  Spray,  72  Cal. 
528;  Gore  v.  McBrayer,  18  Cal.  582;  Morton  v.  Solambo  C.  M.  Co.,  2<i  Cal.  533. 
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abaudoned  or  forfeited  their  rights  by  failure  to  perform  the 
annual  labor  required  by  law,'  or  by  failure  to  comply  with 
the  conditions  of  the  agreement  under  which  tlie  location 
was  originally  made/  a  relocation  may  be  made  by  the 
original  co-locator  or  agent  in  bis  own  name. 


Article  III.    The  Discoveky. 


I  335.  Diaeovery  tbe  Bouroe  of  llie 

miner's  tilU. 
§  331!.  Whtit  CDDBtitutea  b.  valid  dls- 


{  33S.  The  elTeat  of  the  loss  of  <lia- 
oavery  Dpon  the  rentaintler 

of  the  lixmtion, 
J  339.   Extentoflocstor'srlghtaaCter 
dlKoavety  and  prior  to  com- 
pletion ol  louatian. 


g  336.    Discovery  the  source   of  the  miQer's  title. — 

Discovery  in  all  ages  and  all  countries  has  been  regarded 
as  conferring  rights  or  claims  to  reward.  Gamboa,  who 
represented  the  general  thought  of  his  age  on  this  subject, 
was  of  the  opinion  tliat  the  discoverer  of  mines  was  even 
more  worthy  of  reward  than  the  inventor  of  a  useful  art. 
Hence,  in  the  mining  laws  of  all  civilized  countries  the 
great  consideration  for  granting  mines  to  individuals,  is 
discovery.  "  Rewards  so  bestowed,"  says  Gamboa,  "  besides 
"being  a  proper  return  for  the  labor  and  anxiety  of  the 
"  discoverers,  have  the  further  effect  of  stimulating  others 
"  to  search  for  veins  and  mines,  on  which  the  general  pros- 
"  perity  of  the  state  depends."* 

While  in  some  of  the  older  countries  of  Europe,  as  in 
France  and  Belgium,  the  nature  of  the  reward  to  the  dis- 
coverer was  something  less  than  an  absolute  preference  in 
the  right  of  enjoyment,  yet  in  Spain  and  Spanish-America 
there  was  guaranteed  to  him  "  an  absolute  right  of  property 
"in  the  mine  which  he  discovers  if  ho  will  take  the  proper 
"  measures  to  denounce  it  and  have  it  duly  registered.  No 
'■  one  can  have  any  preference  over  him,  and  he  loses  the 

>  Saunders  v,  Mackey,  5  Mont.  523;  Stang  v.  Ryan,  4U  Cal.  33. 

'Murley  v.  Eiinis,  2  Colo.  300. 

'  Halliiok'a  De  Fooz  on  the  Luw  of  Mines,  p.  xxvi. 
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"  rightfl  which  result  from  his  discovery  only  through  his 
"  own  neglect  to  make  it  publicly  known  in  the  laanoer  in.  , 
"  which  the  law  directs."' 

This  wise  and  liberal  policy  which  pervaded  the  Mexican  I 
system  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  and  the  acquisition  of  1 
.California  by  the  United  States  became  the  recognized  basis  \ 
of  ininiug  rights  and  privileges  as  they  were  held  and  f 
enjoyed  under  the  local  rules  and  regulations  established  by  1 
the  miners  occupying  the  public  mineral  lands  within  the  I 
newly  acquired  territory,  and  in  all  subsequent  legislation, 
whether  congressional,  state,  or  territorial,  discovery  is  1 
recognized  aa  the  primary  source  of  title  to  mining  claims," 

As  was  said  by  Halleck  in  his  introduction  to  De  Fooz  ] 
on  the  "  Law  of  Mines,"'  "  Discovery  is  made  the  source  of  | 
"  title,  and  development,  or  working,  the  condition  of  the  i 
"  continuance  of  that  act." 

Whatever  may  ho  the  rule  governing  the  acquisition  of  | 
title  to  "claims  usually  called  placers,  including  all  forms 
"  of  deposit,  excepting  veins  of  quartz  or  other  rock  in 
"  place,"  of  which  we  treat  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  there 
can  be  no  valid  appropriation  of  a  lode  claim  unless  there 
has  been  an  antecedent  discovery,  "  No  location  of  a  min- 
"  ing  claim  shall  be  made  until  the  discovery  of  the  vein 
"  or  lode  within  the  limits  of  the  claim  located."* 

A  location  can  rest  only  upon  an  actual  discovery  of  the 
vein  or  lode.'  Such  discovery  must  precede  the  location,* 
or  be  in  advance  of  intervening  rights.^ 

'  BaUeok'H  Do  Foot  on  Hie  Law  of  Mlnas,  p.  xxvli. 

■Erhardtc.  Boaro,  113  U.  S.  527.  I 

■San  Francisoo,  1800,  'Rev.  SMta.  {  2320.  | 

'King  v.  Ainj- ASUversmilli  M.  Co.,  1S2  U.  S.  222. 

■HauHWlrtk  e.  BuUihor,  4  Mont.  299;  Upton  v.  Larkin,  7  Mont,  449; 
North  Noonday  M.  Co.  p.  Orient  M,  Co..  6  Saw.  299,  309;  Jupiter  M,  Co.  *. 
Builie  Cons.  M.  Co.,TSbw.  90,  lOS;  Burke  v.  McDonald,  2  IdaJio,  MO:  Stinoh* 
field  V.  Qillls,  96  Cal.  33;  McLaugliliti  v.  Tlioinpnon,  2  Colo.  App,  135t 
Waterloo  M.  Co,  v.  Doe,  56  Ked.  685;  ElUng  v.  Potter.  IT  L.  D.  iSi;  N.  P. 
R.  H.  Co.  V.  MarMliall,  17  U  U,  5*>. 

'Patolien  V.  Keeley.  19  Nev.  tot;  Nortli  Noonday  M.  Co.  v.  Orieiil  M. 
Co.,  6  Skw.  299,  300:  Jupiter  M.  Co.  t^.  Bodle  Gnn«.  M.  Co..  7  Saw.  M,  109; 
Ooldon  Terra  v.  Maliler.  4  Morr.  Min.  Rep.  3B0;  Wright  v.  Taber.  2  L.  D^ 
738,  748!  In  re  Mitchell,  2  L.  D.  752. 
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Priority  of   discovery  gives   priority  of   right   against 
[  naked  location  and  possession,  without  discovery.' 

It  has  been  said  that  this  requirement  as  to  antecedent 
'  discovery  is  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States,  so 
that  land  cannot  be  acquired  under  this  law  until  its  char- 
acter is  first  ascertained  to  be  mineral.^ 
'        When  it  is  considered  that  lands  of  this  character  are 
\  only  sold  in  limited  quantities,  and  for  a  price  iu  excess  of 
I  that  exacted  for  those  agricultural  in  character,  the  state- 
ment seems  illogical.     It  would  seem  that  the  object  of  the 
law  is  manifestly  to  encourage  the  exploration  of  the  pub- 
lic domain  and  stimulate  the  development  of  its  mineral 
resources,  reserving  the  reward  of  enjoyment  to  him  who 
first  makes  a  6onnj?rfe  discovery.     That  the  statute  should 
be  construed  in  this  light  seems  apparent,  when  we  con- 
sider the  general  policy  of  the  government  with  reference 
to  its  mineral  lands. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  determine:  — 

(1)  What  constitutes  a  valid  discovery; 

(2)  Where  such  discovery  must  be  made; 

(3)  The  effect  of  the  loss  of  discovery  upon  the  re- 
mainder of  the  location. 

(4)  The  extent  of  a  locator's  rights  after  discovery  and 
prior  to  completion  of  location, 

g  336.  What  constitutes  a  valid  discovery. —  In  de- 
termining what  constitutes  such  a  discovery  as  will  satisfy 
the  law  and  form  the  basis  of  a  valid  mining  location,  we 
find,  as  in  the  case  of  the  definition  of  the  terms  "lode" 
or  "  vein,"  that  the  tendency  of  the  courts  is  toward 
marked  liberality  of  construction  where  a  question  arises 
between  two  miners  who  have  located  claims  upon  the 
same  lode,  or  within  the  same  surface  boundaries,  and 
toward  strict  rules  of  interpretation  when  the  miner 
asserts  rights  in  property  which  either  prima  facie  belongs 

'CruBsman  v,  Pendery,  B  Fed.  693, 
'Upton  t>.  LatklD,  7  Mont.  140. 
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to  some  one  else,  or  is  claimed  under  laws  oth^r  than  those 
providing  for  the  disposition  of  mineral  lands,  in  which 
latter  case  the  relative  value  of  the  tract  is  a  matter  directlv 
in  issue.  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious.  In  the  case 
where  two  miners  assert  rights  based  upon  separate 
alleged  discoveries  on  the  same  vein,  neither  is  hampered 
with  presumptions  arising  from  a  prior  grant  of  the  tract, 
to  overcome  which  strict  proof  is  required.  In  applying 
a  liberal  rule  to  one  class  of  cases  and  a  rigid  rule  to 
another,  the  courts  justify  their  action  upon  the  theory,  that 
the  object  of  each  section  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  and  the 
whole  policy  of  the  entire  law,  should  not  be  overlooked. 

The  particular  character  of  each  case  must  be  kept  con- 
tinuallv  in  view.  "  The  fact  is,"  said  the  circuit  court  of 
appeals,  eighth  circuit,  in  a  recent  case,  "  that  there  is  a 
"  substantial  difference  in  the  object  and  policy  of  the  law 
"  between  the  cases  where  the  determination  of  the  ques- 
"  tion  as  to  what  constitutes  the  discovery  of  a  vein,  or 
"  lode,  between  different  claimants  of  the  same  lode  under 
"  section  twenty-three  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  Revised 
"Statutes  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  Mode  known  to  exist' 
"  within  the  limits  of  a  placer  claim  at  the  time  the  appli- 
"  cation  is  made  for  a  patent  therefor  under  section  twenty- 
**  three  hundred  and  thirty-three,  in  the  other."  ^ 

In  the  first  class  of  cases,  it  was  never  intended  to 
"weigh  scales"  to  determine  the  value  of  the  mineral 
found.  In  the  latter  class,  the  rule  is  dififerent.  Slight 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  lode  might  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  the  law  upon  the  question  of  discovery  as  the 
basis  of  location,  when  clear  and  convincing  proof  would 
be  required  to  establish  the  existence  of  a  "known  vein" 
within  a  prior  townsite  or  placer  patent. 

The  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  clearly  recog- 
nizes the  distinction  between  the  two  classes  of  cases,  by 
intimating  that  the  land  officers  might,  on  a  jyrima  facie 
case,  decide  the  right  of  an  applicant  to  a  vein  or  lode,  and 

*  Migeon  v.  Mont.  Cent.  Ry.,  77  Fed.  249,  200. 
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issue  a  patent  therefor,  upon  a  much  less  degree  of  proof 
than  would  be  required  where  a  conflict  arises  between  a 
prior  placer  and  subsequent  lode  patent.' 

Even  in  the  same  line  of  cases,  that  court  has  at  one 
time  approved  a  liberal  definition  of  a  lode  "known  to 
"exist"  within  a  placer;*  and  at  another,  insisted  upon 
adhering  to  strict  rules  of  construction,'  and  uUimately 
announcing  its  conclusion,  that  after  all  it  is  a  question  for 
the  jury;  that  it  cannot  be  said  as  a  matter  of  law,  in 
advance,  how  much  gold  or  silver  jnust  be  found  in  a  vein 
before  it  will  justify  exploitation  and  properly  be  called  a 
■'known  vein."* 

Judge  De  Witt,  of  the  supreme  court  of  Montana,  in 
a  dissenting  opinion  filed  in  the  case  of  Shreve  v.  Copper 
Beii  M.  Co.,'*  and  speaking  for  the  court  in  the  later  ease 
of  Brownfield  v.  Bier,°  reviewed  all  the  adjudicated  law 
upon  the  subject  of  what  constitutes  a  "  lode,"  as  well  as 
a  "  discovery,"  and  clearly  showed  the  reasons  for  the 
distinctions  drawn  between  the  two  classes  gf  cases. 

To  hold  that,  in  order  to  constitute  a  discovery  as  the 
basis  of  the  location,  it  must  be  demonstrated  that  the 
discovered  deposit  will,  when  worked,  yield  a  profit,  or 
that  the  lands  containing  it  are,  in  the  condition  in  which 
they  are  discovered,  more  valuable  for  mining  than  for 
any  other  purpose,  would  be  to  defeat  the  object  and 
policy  of  the  law. 

Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  decisions  arising  out  of  contro- 
versies between  lode  claimants  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
owners  of  prior  patented  placers  on  the  other,  or  between 
the  holder  of  title  under  patented  townsites  and  parties 
asserting  rights  under  the  mining  laws,  insist  that,  to 
fulfill  the  designation  of  known  lodes,  or  veins,  which  are 
reserved  out  of  that  class  of  patents,  such  lodes,  or  veins, 

<  Iron  8.  M.  Co.  v.  Campbell,  135  U.  8. 286. 
>IrouS.  M.Co,  V.  ClieeHuiaii,  lldU.  8.  629. 
>  United  States  v.  Irou  S.  M.  Co.,  128  U.  8.  6T3. 
•Irou  8.  M.  Co.  V.  Mike  &  StArr  Co.,  143  U.  S.  394,  406. 
•  11  Mont.  309.  MS  Mont.  403. 


must  bo  clearly  ascertained  and  be  of  such  extent  aa  to  ' 
render  the  land  more  valuable  on  tliat  account  and  j^tttify 
their  exploitation.' 

No  court  has  ever  held,  that  in  order  to  entitle  one  to 
locate  a  mining  claim,  ore  of  commercial  value,  in  either  I 
quantity   or    quality,  must   first   be   discovered.     Such   KM 
theory   would   make  most  mining    locations  impossible^" 
"Logically  carried  out,"  says  Judge  Hawley,"  "it  would 
"  prohibit  a  miner  from  making  any  valid  location  until 
"  he  had  fully  demonstrated  that  the  vein,  or  lode,  of  quartz 
"  or  other  rock  in  place  bearing  gold  or  silver  which  hft.J 
"  had  discovered,  would  pay  all  the  expenses  of  removing,  I 
"  extracting,  crushing,  and  reducing  the  ore,  and  leave  i 
"  profit  to  the  owner.     If  this  view  should  be  sustained^ 
"  it  would  lead  to  absurd,  injurious,  and  unjust  results." 

It  has  been  frequently  said,  that  a  valid  location  may  I 
be   made   whenever   the    prospector    has   discovered  such  I 
indications  of  mineral  that  he  is  willing  to  spend  his  time  I 
and  money  in  following  it,  in  expectation  of  finding  ore,  J 
and  such  a  location  may  be  made  of  a  ledge  deep  in  the  J 
ground  and    appearing  at  the  surface,  not    in  the  shape  ] 
of  ore,  but  in  vein  matter  only.'     But  an  expectation  ia  j 
something  more  than  a  hope.    A   location   made  in  the  j 
"hope  of  finding  some  ore  in  it  at  some  time"  is  worth-  | 
less,*  unless  the  hope  should  be  realized  before  some  one  else  I 
makes  a  discovery.     While  the  courts  permit  a  liberal  con- 
struction, the  liberality  must  be  exercised  within  reason- 
able and  common  sense  limits.    Locations  are  not  permitted 
upon  a  conjectural  or  imaginary  existence  of  a  vein.' 

There  must  be  .something  beyond  a  mere  guess  on  the  | 
part  of  the  miner  to  authorize  him  to  make  a  location  { 

lUnited  States  v.  Ii'on  S.  M.  Co,,  128  U.  S.  073;  Deffsback  v.  Hawks,   J 
lis  V.  S.  3n2:   Davis  t>.  Weibbuld,  139  U.  a.  hfT,;   Dower  v.  Richards,  151 
U.  S.«&8.    See,  ttn(e,  S176. 

'Book  B.  Justloo  M,  Co.,  ."iS  Fed.  106,  12i. 

'Burkti  I',  MoDoiiatd,  2  Idaho,  1022:   IlHrrington  i>,  Cliambers,  i  UWb, 
94;  Mont.  Cent.  V.y.  v.  Migaon,  fl8  Fed.  811. 

'WaLsrloo  M,  Co,  v.  Doe,  56  Fad.  685. 

'KlngD,  Amy  A  SUversmitli  M.  Co.,  152  U.  9.  222,  227. 
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wt)ich  will  exclude  others  from  the  ground,  such  as  the 
discovery  of  the  preseuce  of  the  precious  metals  in  it,  or  in 
such  proximity  to  it  as  to  justify  a  reasonable  belief  ia 
their  existence.' 

Every  crevice  or  seam  in  the  rock,  even  if  filled  with 
vein  matter,  does  not  necessarily  constitute  a  vein.'-'  But 
something  must  be  found  to  distinguish  it  from  the  sur- 
rounding mass.  "  While  the  contents  of  ore-bearing  veins 
"widely  differ,"  said  the  supreme  court  of  Idaho,  "  there 
"  is  that  indescribable  peculiarity  in  the  ledge  matter,  the 
"  matrix  of  all  ledges,  by  which  the  experienced  miner 
"  easily  recognizes  his  vein  when  discovered.'" 

Judge  Hallett  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  discovery 
must  be  of  vein  matter  in  place  in  the  form  of  a  vein,  or  lode,' 

Discovery  of  detached  pieces  of  quartz,  mere  bunches, 
or  "  float,"  is  not  sufficient.'' 

Neither  the  size  nor  richness  of  the  vein  is  material.' 
Any  genuine  discovery  is  auffieient.' 

While  the  courts  may  be  unable  to  define  with  sufficient 
accuracy  for  all  purposes  what  is  necessary  to  constitute 
a  discovery,  they  may  have  no  difficulty  in  discriminating 
between  the  genuine  and  the  counterfeit,  the  real  and  the 


The  land  department,  whose  function  it  ia  to  determine 
in  all  applications  for  patent  what  constitutes  a  discovery, 
has  uniformily  adopted  a  liberal  rule  of  construction.  In 
the  judgment  of  that  tribunal,  a  mineral  discovery  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  the  location  of  a  raining  claim  may  be 
regarded  as  proven  when  mineral  is  found  and  the  evidence 
shows  that  a  person  of  ordinary  prudence  would  be  justified 


'  Burke  u.  McDonald,  2  Idabo,  640. 

•Van  Zanilt  v.  Argentine  M.  Co.,  8  Fed.  725,  727. 

'Jupiter  M.  Co,  v.  Bodio  Cons.  M.  Co.,  7  Saw,  96,  107;  Book  w.  Juatioe 
M.  Co.,  58  Fed.  108. 

•See,  aiHe,i\iSi,  p.  378. 
,    '  O'DoDuell  i>.  Qlsnn,  8  Mont.  24S,  252. 
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ill  a  further  expenditure  of  his  labor  and  means  with 
a  reasonable  prospect  of  success.' 

The  value  of  a  mineral  deposit  is  a  matter  into  which 
the  government  does  not  inquire  as  between  two  mineral 
claimants.  Inquiries  of  this  character  are  confined  to  con- 
troversies between  mineral  and  agricultural  claimants.^ 

There  is  a  material  difference  between  a  discoverer 
being  wiUing  to  spend  his  time  and  money  in  exploiting 
the  ground  and  beii^g  justified  in  doing  so.  The  former  is 
a  question  to  be  answered  by  the  miner  himself;  the  latter 
would  present  a  question  for  expert  testimony,  and  deter- 
mination by  a  jury.' 

But  it  would  seem  that  the  question  should  not  be  left 
to  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  locator.  Willingness,  unless 
evidenced  by  actual  exploitation,  would  be  a  mere  mental 
slate  which  could  not  be  satisfactorily  proved.  The  facts 
which  are  within  the  observation  of  the  discoverer,  and 
which  induce  him  to  locate,  should  be  such  as  would 
justify  a  man  of  ordinary  prudence,  not  necessarily  a 
skilled  miner,  in  the  expenditure  of  his  time  and  money 
in  the  development  of  the  property.* 

Judge  Hawley's  definition  seems  to  answer  all  practical 
purposes:  — 

"  When  the  locator  finds  rock  in  place  containing  min- 
"  eral,  he  has  made  a  discovery  within  the  meaning  of  the 
"  statute,  w^hether  the  earth  or  rock  is  rich  or  poor,  whether 
"  it  assays  high  or  low.  It  is  the  finding  of  the  mineral  in 
"  the  rock  in  place,  as  distinguished  from  float  rock,  that 
"  constitutes  the  discovery  and  warrants  the  prospector  in 
"  making  a  location  of  a  mining  claim."* 

>  Castle  v.  Woinble,  19  L.  D.  455. 
»Tain  V.  Storv,  21  L.  D.  440. 
'Burko  V,  McDonald,  2  Idaho,  1022. 
«McSbane  v,  Kenkle  (Moiit.\  44  Pac.  979. 

*Book  V,  Justice  M.  Co.,  58  Fed.  106,  120. 
The  question  of  **  discovery  *'  will  bo  found  discussed  to  a  limited 
extent  in  the  following  cases,  not  heretofore  cited:  Southern  Cross  M.  Co. 
V,  Europa  M.  Co.,  15  Xev.  383,  aS5;  Territory  t-.  McKay,  8  Mont.  108; 
Davidson  v.  Bordeaux,  15  Mont.  245;  Golden  Terra  M.  Co.  r.  Mahler,  4 
Morr.  Min.  Rep.  390;  United  States  v.  King,  9  Mont.  75. 
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g  337.    Where  aach  discorery  must  be  made. —  It  is 

"  almost  unnecessary  to  repeat  what  we  have  heretofore  said, 
that  title  to  a  mining  claim  can  only  be  initiated  by  dis- 
covery upon  the  unappropriated  lauds  of  the  government. 
No  rights  are  acquired  by  an  entry  within  the  surface 
lines  of  patented  lands,'  or  other  lands  which  are  with- 
drawn from  the  body  of  the  public  domain.' 

The  discovery  must  be  made  within  the  limits  of  the 
location  as  it  is  ultimately  marked  upon  the  ground.' 

A  location  based  upon  a  discovery  made  within  the 
limits  of  another  existing  and  valid  location  is  void.' 

That  a  vein  discovered  in  another  location  may  pene- 
trate the  ground  sought  to  be  located,  where  there  is  no 
outcrop  in  the  latter,  and  no  physical  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  vein,  is  not  proof  of  discovery  within  the  limits.* 
Any  portion  of  the  apex  on  the  course,  or  strike,  of  the 
vein  found  within  the  limits  of  a  claim  is  sufficient  dis- 
covery to  entitle  the  locator  to  obtain  title." 

But  a  discovery  of  mineral  must  be  treated  as  an 
entirety  and  as  the  proper  basis  of  but  one  location. 
Therefore,  it  is  not  susceptible  of  subdivision  fur  the  pur- 
pose of  two  locations  having  a  common  end  line  that 
bisects  the  discovery  shaft.' 

'Moyle  D.  BiiUene,  7  Colo.  App.  308;  OoldaD  Terra  M,  Co.  v.  Mahl^jr,  4 
Morr.  Mln.Rep.  390. 

'  Mlclinel  V,  Mills,  22  Colo.  iiH;  Artiistrotig  v.  Lower,  S  Colo.  393.  See, 
ante,  i  322;  BranaKan  v.  Dulaaey,  2  L.  D.  TM;   Winlei'  Lode,  22  L.  D.  362. 

'GwHlIm  V.  Doiinellan,  116  U.  S.  43,  50;  Larfcin  «.  Upton,  144  U.  S. 
19,  23;  Uploii  V.  Larkill,  T  Mont.  44U;  Id.  5  Mont.  IIOD;  Clleealiian  tJ. 
Shreove,  40  Kail.  787;  Michael  v.  Mills,  22  Colo.  43«;  Girai-d  v.  Carson,  ici 
Colo.  346. 

'Branagan  v,  Dulanev,  2  L.  D.  744;  Little  Pittaburg  Cons.  Co.  v.  Amis 
M.  Co.,  17  Fed.  57;  In  re  Williams,  20  L.  D.  458. 

1  Michael  K.  Mills,  22  Colo.  439;  Silver  Jennie  Lode,  7  L.  D.  <]. 

"IJirkin  V,  Upton,  144  U.  S.  19,  23;  Upton  v.  LHrkin,  3  Mont,  GOO;  Td. 
7  Mont.  449;  Gulden  Terra  M.  Co.  i>.  Mahler,  4  Morr.  Miii.  Kep.  390. 

'Poplar  Creek  Cona.  Quartz  Mine,  16  L.  D,  1,2;  see, also,  McKiiistry  v. 
Clark,  4  Mont.  370;  Morr.  Mining  Rights,  8th  ed.  35. 

In  a  case  arising  under  the  lawn  ot  New  Mexico  as  they  exixted  In 
IB71.  a  locator  divided  Ills  claim  into  Lhres  parts,  and  oonvajsd  two  of 
them  to  other  parties.  There  was  but  one  disoovery  shaft.  The  supreme 
oourt  held,  tliat  the   severance  of  title  aa  to  ttaa  two   parts  conveyed 
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Yet,  where  a  discovery  shaft  sunk  by  a  junior  locator 
bisects  a  common  boundary  between  him  and  a  prior 
appropriator,  and  a  portion  of  apex  is  found  disclosed 
within  the  limits  of  the  junior  location,  such  a  discovery 
is  sufficient  upon  which  to  base  the  subsequent  location.^ 

g  338.  The  effect  of  the  loss  of  discovery  upon  the 
remainder  of  the  location. —  As  the  discovered  lode  must 
lie  within  the  limits  of  the  location  which  is  made  by  rea- 
son of  it,  if  the  title  to  the  discovery  fails,  so  must  the 
location  which  rests  upon  it. 

If  there  is  but  one  point  of  discovery,  and  all  workings 
are  done  at  that  point,  a  patent  issued  to  another  claimant, 
covering  the  place  of  working,  restores  the  remainder  of 
the  ground  to  the  nublic  domain." 

In  conformity  with  this  rule,  the  land  department 
refuses  to  issue  a  patent  upon  an  application  wherein  the 
land  upon  which  are  situated  the  discovery  shaft  and  im- 
provements is  expressly  excepted  therefrom,  and  the  proof 
fails  to  show  the  discovery  or  existence  of  the  mineral  on 
the  claim  as  applied  for.' 

A  lode  claim  that  is  intersected  by  a  prior  location*  or 
a  patented  millsite^  must  be  confined  to  that  part  which 
contains  a  discovery  shaft  and  improvements.  It  cannot 
be  allowed  to  include  ground  not  contiguous  to  that  con- 
taining the  discovery. 

The  exclusion  of  that  portion  of  the  claim  which  con- 
tains the  discovery  renders  it  incumbent  upon  the  applicant 

rendered  a  separate  shaft  on  each  part  necessary.  The  case  as  reported 
does  not  state  whotlier,  or  not,  the  discovery  shaft  had  been  sunk  prior  to 
the  conveyance.  Zeckendorf  v.  Hutchison,  1  New  Mex.  476;  9  Morr. 
Min.  llep.  4HS, 

1  Larkin  v.  Upton,  144  U.  S.  19,  23. 

»Gwilliin  t'.  Donnellan,  115  U.S.  45,  50;  Miller  r.  Girard,  3  Colo.  Ct. 
App.  278;  Girard  r.  Carson,  22  Colo.  345. 

'i?i  re  J.  G.  Kennedy,  10  Copp's  L.  O.  150;  Antediluvian  Lode,  8  L.  D. 
602;  Independence  Ix)de,  9  L.  D.  571;  Ijone  Dane  Lode,  10  L.  D.  58;  In  re 
Thomas  J.  Laney,  9  L.  D.  93. 

« Silver  Queen  Lode,  16  L.  D.  186. 

^Andromeda  Ix>de,  13  L.  D.  146. 
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to  show  the  existence  of  mineral  withio  the  remainder  of 
the  claim  prior  to  the  allowance  of  entry  therefor.' 

Such  showing  will  autiiorize  the  entry  of  auch  remain- 
der, as  in  such  case  it  is  not  restored  to  the  public  domain.' 

And  the  applicant  may  be  permitted,  after  entry  at  the 
local  land  ofBce  and  prior  to  patent,  to  establish  these  facta 
by  supplemental  proof.* 

Judge  Hallett  has  ruled,  that  a  locator  may  sell  or  other- 
wise dispose  of  that  portion  of  his  location  which  covers 
his  discovery  and  workings  without  affecting  his  right  to 
the  remainder.' 

In  the  case  in  which  this  rule  was  announced,  the  sale 
was  evidently  brought  about  by  the  pendency  of  adverse 
proceedings.  The  decision  was  made  before  tliat  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States  in  Gwillira  v.  Donnel- 
lan,  heretofore  cited. 

The  supreme  court  of  California  has  attempted  to  qualify 
the  rule  announced  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States  in  Gwillim  v.  Donnellan,  and  which  has  been  followed 
uniformly  by  the  land  department,  in  a  case  where  the 
discovery  and  workings  were  embraced  within  an  agricul- 
tural patent,  the  mining  locator  subaequently  acquiring 
the  agricultural  title.* 

The  court  evidently  strained  the  law  to  avoid  sanc- 
tioning what  it  deemed  an  injustice.  Work  done  on  the 
patented  agricultural  land,  if  it  had  a  manifest  tendency 
to  develop  that  part  of  the  location  excluded  from  the 
agricultural  entry,  would  be  considered  in  law  as  the 
equivalent  of  work  done  within  the  limits  of  the  claim. 
But  a  discovery,  without  whicli  no  location  possesses  any 
potential  force,  and  the  only  thing  which  gives  it  vitality, 
once  passing  by  patent  to  another,  can  no  more  be  used  as 
the  basis  of  acquiring  title  to  unpatented  lands,  although 

'Cayuga  Lode,  5  L.  D.  703. 

'Tn  re  HaKlnnd  on  review,  I  L.  D,  6S3. 

'Spur  Lode,  i  L.  D,  ISO. 

•  Lillle  Piltsburg  Cons.  M.  Co.  v.  Ainle  M.  Co.,  IT  Fed.  GT. 

■Rlebard  v.  WoIBiug,  98  Cal.  105. 
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helil  by  the  same  owner,  than  can  a.  discovery  in  one  I 
mining  claim  be  used   as  the  basis  of  locating  another.  1 
(lertainly,  no  patent  could  ever  be  obtained  to  the  remain-   ' 
der  of  the  mining  claim    upon   the  facts  shown  in  the 
California  case,  unless  other  discoveries  were  made  within 
such  remainder.     It  is  manifest,  that  the  ruling  of  Judge 
Hallett  and  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  California 
are  opposed  to  the  weight  of  authority.     Loss  of  discovery 
results  in  loss  of  location,  unless  a  new  discovery  is  made 
within   the  excluded    ground   prior  to   the  inception   of 
intervening   rights.     Such    new    discovery   will   save   the 
remainder    from    reverting   to    the   body    of    the   public  } 
domain. 

j;  339.  Extent  of  a  locator's  rights  after  discovery 
and  prior  to  completion  of  locatioD.—When  a  prospector 
has  made  such  a  discovery  as  will  satisfy  the  law  and  form 
the  basis  of  the  location,  he  is  allowed,  in  most  of  the 
states  and  territories,  a  specified  time  in  which  to  perform 
the  remaining  acts  which  are  requisite  to  perfect  the  loca- 
tion. As  to  whether,  in  the  absence  of  such  legislation 
and  district  rules,  the  discoverer  has  any  appreciable  time 
within  which  to  mark  his  boundaries  and  complete  his 
location,  is  a  subject  upon  which  the  courts  dilfer.  The 
supreme  court  of  California  holds,  that  while  if  the  locator 
be  on  the  ground  actually  engaged  in  making  the  location, 
another  could  not  locate  over  him,  yet  in  the  absence  of 
local  rules  authorizing  it,  no  time  is  allowed  to  perfect  the 
location;  that  until  it  is  actually  marked  on  the  ground, 
the  claim  is  not  appropriated  so  as  to  prevent  its  acquisi- 
tion by  a  subsequent  locator,' 

The  circuit  court  of  appeals  for  the  eighth  circuit  was 
called  upon  to  determine  the  question  upon  the  same  evi- 
dence and  the  same  state  of  facts  arising  in  one  of  the 
California  cases,'  and  that  tribunal  declined  to  accept  the 
rule  announced    by  the  California  courts.     The  court  of 
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appeaU  held,  that  after  a  discovery  and  posting  a  notice 
thereof,  the  locator  had  a  reasonable  time  in  which  to 
complete  the  location;  that  what  was  a  reasonable  time 
would  depend  upon  the  facts  of  each  particular  case;  that 
evidence  of  customs  prevalent  in  other  localities  on  this 
subject  might  be  received  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the 
court  in  its  determination,  and  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  that  case,  twenty  days  was  a  reasonable  time.' 

The  doctrine  announced  by  the  circuit  court  of  appeals 
is  in  consonance  with  the  views  expressed  by  the  supreme 
courts  of  Nevada"  and  Idaho,'  and  accords  with  the  spirit 
of  the  law  as  interpreted  by  the  supreme  court  of  Colorado,* 
and  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States.* 

To  bold  that  the  miner,  as  soon  as  he  discovers  a  lode, 
must  immediately  stake  the  territory  which  he  is  entitled 
to  claim,  in  order  to  protect  it  from  invasion  and  claims  of 
other  persons,  would  be  an  UDieasonable,  if  not  impossible, 
requirement.' 

As  to  what  is  a  reasonable  time  for  the  completion  of 
the  location,  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  ground  to  be 
located,  the  means  of  properly  marking,  and  the  ability  to 
properly  ascertain  th«  dimensions  and  course,  or  strike,  of 
the  vein.' 

As  so  much  depends  upon  the  locator  determining  the 
position  of  his  vein  in  the  earth  and  the  course  of  its  apex, 
and  the  consequences  of  a  failure  to  make  his  location  and 
establish  his  end  lines,  as  the  law  contemplates,  being 
accompanied  with  such  serious  results,  it  would  seem 
that  congress  never  intended  to  compel  the  discoverer  to 

'Doe  If.  Waterloo  M.Co.,  70  Fed.  iSii:  afflrining  decision  of  Judge  Ross, 
Doe  V.  Walerluo,  65  Fed.  II. 

'GoldeiiFlceceM.  Co.  v.  CableCotii.  M.Co.,  I2Nev.312, 329i  Gleeaon  «. 
Maniii  White  M.  Co.,  13  Nev.  442;  testimony  ot  Chief  Justice  Beatty,  Rep. 
Pub.  Land  Cora.  389. 

■Bnrkev.  McDonald,  2  Idaho,  64e. 

'Murley  v.  Ennis,  2  Colo.  300;  Palteraon  v.  Hitchcock,  3  Colo.  533; 
Marshall  v.  Unrney  Peak  Tin  U.  Co.,  1  8.  Dak.  350. 

^Erbardtr.  Boaro,  113  U.  S.  5CT. 

■Omar  i'.  Soper,  II  Colo.  380. 

'  Doe  V,  Waterloo  M.  Co.,  70  Fed,  455,  400. 
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immediately  proceed  at  his  peril  with  the  markiag  of  his  I 
boundaries.  The  posting  of  a  preliminary  notice,  though  [ 
not  specially  authorized  by  statute,  should  be  sufficient  to  | 
protect  the  discoverer  for  a  reasonable  time,  at  least, 
within  which  he  might  tjetermine  approximately  the  all-  J 
important  facts  upon  which  the  value  of  his  property  to  a. 
great  degree  depends. 

As  to  what  is  a  reasonable  time,  is  a  question  of  law.' 

In  states  or  localities  where  the  laws  or  district  regula- 
tions fix  a  given  time  within  which  certain  acts  subsequent 
to  the  discovery  are  required  to  be  performed,  the  posting 
of  a  preliminary  notice  specifying  the  name  of  the  lode,  J 
date  of  discovery,  and  the   intention  to  locate  the  claim  is   i 
equivalent  to  actual  possession.' 

Whenever  preliminary  work  is  required  to  define  and 
describe  the  claim  located,  the  first  discoverer  must  be  pro- 
tected in  the  possession  of  the  claim  until  sufiicient  exca- 
vations and  development  can  be  made  so  as  to  disclose 
whether  a  vein  or  deposit  of  such  richness  exists  as  to 
justify  the  work  to  extract  the  metal.  Otherwise,  the 
whole  purpose  of  allowing  the  free  exploration  of  the 
public  lands  for  the  precious  metals-would  in  such  cases 
be  defeated,  and  force  and  violence  in  the  struggle  for 
possession,  instead  of  previous  discovery,  would  determine 
the  rights  of  the  claimants.' 

The  effect  of  this  rule  is  practically  to  reserve,  after  the 
discovery  and  during  the  statutory  period  allowed  for  per- 
fecting the  claim,  a  surface  area  circular  in  form,  the  radius 
of  which  may  be  the  length  claimed  on  the  discovered  lode, 
within  which  area  the  location  may  be  ultimately  made. 
Such  is  the  manifest  intent  of  the  rule.  This  was  the  cus- 
tom under  the,  act  of  1866.  The  miner  posted  his  notice, 
claiming  so  many  linear  feet  on  the  vein;  and  under  the 
law  as  then  interpreted,  prior  to  fixing  the  situs  of  his  lode, 

>  Patterson  v.  Illlclicock,  3  Colo.  533,  540. 
'Erlmrdl  «.  Boaro.  S  Fed.  fi92. 

•ErhardtK.  Boaro,  113  tJ.  8.^27,539;  Marsliall  t'.  Harney  Peak  TId  M. 
Co.,  1  S.  D»k.  3601  Otnar  v.  Soper,  II  Colo.  380. 
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ty  filing  a  diagram  for  patent  purposes,  he  might  follow 
the  vein  wheresoever  it  ran  to  the  length  claimed.' 

When  he  filed  his  diagram  and  inclosed  his  lode  within 
surface  boundaries,  his  right  to  pursue  the  vein  on  its 
course  ceased  when  it  passed  out  of  his  surface  lines.^ 

Under  the  existing  stale  of  the  law,  the  location  must 
be  marked  within  a  certain  period  of  time,  whereupon  the 
locator's  rights  become  definitely  fixed  and  confined,  ex- 
cept as  to  the  extralateral  right,  to  his  marked  boundaries. 
Until  this  ia  done,  however,  and  within  the  prescribed 
periods,  his  right  to  be  protected  to  the  extent  heretofore 
stated  is  well  settled.  , 

If  lie  fails  to  comply  with  the  law  within  the  statutory 
period,  his  rights  would  thereafter  be  no  greater  than  the 
rights  of  one  in  possession  without  discovery.  He  might 
protect  hh  pedis possessio  against  forcible  intrusion  and  hold 
it  as  against  one  having  no  higher  right;'  but  he  would  be 
a  mere  occupant  without  color  of  title,  and  his  possession 
must  yield  to  any  one  possessing  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions, who  enters  peaceably  and  in  good  faith  for  the  pur- 
pose of  perfecting  a  valid  location.' 


{343.  state  leglslaMon  requirftigde- 
velopmeiit  work  as  pre- 
reqiilslie  ko  compleLion  at 


Article  IV.  The  Discovery  Shaft  and  Its  E<juivalent. 

I  344.  Object  of  reqolrement  as  to 
development  work. 

}  345.  KelutlonsbiportliediHcovery 
tn  tbe  discovery  nbaft. 

^340.   Extent  of  development  work. 

g  343.  State  legislation  requiring  development  work 
as  prerequisite  to  completion  of  location. — Of  the  pre- 
cious-metal-beariiig  states,  neither  California,  Oregon,  Utah, 
Nevada,  nor  Washington  have  thus  far  enacted  any  laws 
requiring  work  of  any  character   to   be   performed   as  a 


(I.  Parks,  1(1  CbI.  447.  See,  c 


le,  i  58. 


■CroNUian  v.  Pendery,  8  Fed.  693;  Field  v.  Grey  (Ariz.),  2 
"Occupancy  witbuut  color  of  title,"  {i21G-S19. 
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prerequisite  to  the  completion  of  a  location;^  therefore,  as 
to  such  states  this  article  is  inapplicable. 

The  states  and  territories  hereinafter  enumerated,  how- 
ever, have  supplemented  federal  legislation  by  requiring 
that  certain  preliminary  development  work  in  the  nature 
of  a  discovery  shaft,  or  its  equivalent,  shall  be  performed 
as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  completion  of  a  lode  loca- 
tion. As  these  state  statutes  are  frequently  important  fac- 
tors necessary  to  b^  considered  in  construing  and  applying 
decisions  of  the  state  courts,  we  will  present  an  outline  of 
the  provisions  found  in  the  several  states  and  territories 
upon  this  subject,  taking  the  state  of  Colorado  as  a  basis 
of  comparison. 

.  Colorado. —  The  laws  of  Colorado  require  the  filing  for 
record  of  a  location  certificate  within  three  months  from 
the  date  of  discovery.'  Prior  to  the  expiration  of  this 
time,  and  within  sixty  days  from  the  time  of  uncovering 
or  disclosing  the  lode,'  the  discoverer  must  sink  a  discovery 
shaft  upon  the  lode  to  the  depth  of  at  least  ten  feet  from 
the  lowest  part  of  the  rim  of  the  shaft  at  the  surface,  or 
deeper,  if  necessary,  to  show  a  well-defined  crevice.*  Any 
open  cut,  crosscut,  or  tunnel  which  shall  cut  a  lode  at  the 
depth  of  ten  feet  below  the  surface,  or  an  adit  of  at  least 
ten  feet  in,  along  the  lode  from  the  point  where  the  lode 
may  be  in  any  manner  discovered,  is  equivalent  to  the 
discovery  shaft.^ 

Arizona. — Within  ninety  days  from  the  date  of  discover- 
ing the  lode  and  posting  notice  thereon,^  a  discovery  shaft 
must  be  sunk  within  the  premises  claimed  to  a  depth  of  at 
least  ten  feet  from  the  lowest  rim  of  such  shaft  at  the  surface, 
and  deeper,  if  necessary,  until   there  is  shown  by  such 

1  The  legislatures  of  most  of  the  ininiug  states  are  in  session  as  this 
treatise  goes  to  the  press.  Any  inodiOcation  in  the  existing  state  laws 
which  may  take  ettect  before  the  completion  of  the  work,  will  be  found 
in  its  appropriate  place  in  the  appendix. 

» Mills'  Annot.  Stats.,  g  3150. 

^Id.yi  3155.  s  Mills'  Annot.  Stats.,  §  3154. 

*  Id,,  \  3152.  «Laws  of  1895,  p.  54,  g  6. 
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work  a  lode  deposit  or  mineral  in  place.'  Any  open  cut, 
crosscut,  adit,  or  tunnel  which  shall  be  made  as  above  pro- 
vided for,  as  a  part  of  the  location,  and  which  shall  be 
equal  in  amount  of  work  to  a  shaft  ten  feet  deep,  and  four 
feet  wide  by  six  feet  long,  and  which  shall  cut  a  lode  or 
mineral  in  place  at  the  depth  of  ten  feet  from  the  surface, 
is  equivalent  as  discovery  work  to  a  shaft  sunk  from  the 
surface.' 

Idaho. — The  locator  must  complete  his  location  by  mark- 
ing his  boundaries  within  three  days  from  the  date  of  dis- 
covery.' Witliin  sixty  days  from  the  date  of  location,  the 
locator  must  sink  a  shaft  upon  the  lode  to  the  depth  of  at 
least  ten  feet  from  the  lowest  part  of  the  rim  of  such  shaft 
at  the  surface,  and  of  not  less  than  sixteen  square  feet  in 
area.  Any  excavation  which  shall  cut  such  vein  ten  feet 
from  the  lowest  part  of  the  rim  of  such  shaft,  and  which 
shall  measure  one  hundred  and  sixty  cubic  feet  in  extent, 
shall  be  considered  a  compliance  with  this  provision.* 

Montana. — After  discovery,  the  initial  step  iu  the  series 
of  acts  culminating  in  a  completed  location  is  the  posting 
of  a  notice.*  Before  the  expiration  of  ninety  days  from 
the  date  of  such  posting,  the  locator  must  sink  a  discovery 
shaft  to  the  same  depth  as  required  by  the  laws  of  Colorado, 
except  that  to  the  words  "well-defined  crevice"  is  added 
"  or  valuable  deposit."  The  equivalent  of  such  shaft  is  the 
same  as  in  Colorado.' 

New  Mexico. — Within  ninety  days  from  the  time  of  tak- 
ing possession,'  and  prior  to  recording  the  notice  of  location 


1.  53,  i  3. 


i,  p.  213. 


>  Laws  or  isaa,  i 

'Id,,  p.  B 

■  Rav.  SUts.,  i  3101  aa  atneudeJ;  Law 

•8Uta.  18B5,  p.  liT,  JB. 

'Pol.  Coda,  satno. 

*Id.,  I  3611. 

=  There  Is  notliliiK  in  tbe  aUtnCeii  of  New  Meziuo  Stiog  the  time  witliiu 
n-hlcli  posseaaion  is  to  be  taken,  or  ileflning  what  oonsEiluteg  auuh  posaesB- 
ioti,  A  uolioe  la  required  U>  be  posted,  aud  within  three  nioiilha  to  be 
reoorded.    The  posting  o[  this  notice  Is  probably  "  taking  poaseauion." 

DD 
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(three  months  after  posting),  the  locator  must  sink  a  disM 
covery  abaft  upon  the  claim  to  the  depth  of  at  least  tetn 
feet  from  the  lowest  part  of  the  rim  of  auch  shaft  at  thdl 
surface,  or  must  drive  a  tunnel,  opencut,  or  adit  upoal 
such  claim,  exposing  mineral  in  place  at  least  ten  feeta 
below  the  surface,'  fl 

North  Dakota. — The  locator  must  record  a  location  cer^] 
tificate  within  sixty  days  from  the  date  of  discovery,^  andl 
before  filing  such  certificate  for  record,  must  sink  a  dia<l 
covery  shaft  on  the  claim  sufficient  to  show  a  well-definedl 
mineral  vein  or  lode.'    There  is  also  a  provision  granting*! 
the  locator  sixty  days  from  the  time  of  uncovering  or  di»-a 
closing  the  lode  in  which  to  sink  such  shaft.*    The  statute! 
is  evidently  drawn  on  the  lines  of  the  Colorado  law.  with  I 
this  marked  distinction:    In  Colorado,  the  shaft  must  bs  fl 
sunk  within  three  months  from  the  date  of  the  discovery,  and 
within  sixty  days  from  uncovering  or  disclosing  the  lode, 
suggesting  that  the  locator  might  have  thirty  days  after 
discovery  to  uncover  or  disclose  his  lode.     In   North   Da- 
kota, the  lime  is  fixed  at  sixty  days  from  date  of  discovery 
((,  e.  before  recording  the  notice),  and  sixty  days  from  un- 
covering or  disclosing  the  lode.     To  give  the  statute  effect 
in  all  its  parts,  the  uncovering  or  disclosing  the  lode  must 
be  construed  as  meaning  the  discover}/.     If   this   be    not 
true,  then  the  locator  might  have  an   indefinite  time  ia   ] 
which  to  uncover  and  disclose  his  lode. 

If  a  discovery  should  be  made  on  January  1st,  the  cer- 
tificate must  be  recorded  on  or  before  March  2d.  If  the 
lode  is  not  uncovered  or  disclosed  until  the  5th  of  January, 
unless  the  construction  we  place  upon  the  law  is  correct,  the 
locator  would  have  until  March  8lh  to  sink  his  shaft, 
rendering  the  requirement  that  he  should  perform  this 
development  work  before  the  certificate  is  recorded  nuga- 
tory. It  would  therefore  seem  that  the  provision  allowing 
sixty  days  from  the  uncovering  of  the  lode  in  which  l«  sink 


>  Imvim  of  less,  p.  42. 
■Rev.  Pnl.  Codelf 
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the  shaft  is  inoperative  uiileas  that  act  is  understood  to 
mean  the  discovery. 

Any  open  cut,  crosscut,  or  tunnel,  at  a.  depth  sufficient 
to  disclose  the  mineral  vein,  or  lode,  or  an  adit  of  at  least 
ten  feet  along  the  lode  from  the  point  where  the  lode  may 
be  in  any  manner  discovered,  is  equivalent  in  North  Da- 
kota to  a  discovery  shaft.' 

South  Dakota. — The  laws  upon  this  subject  in  South  Da- 
kota are  the  same  as  in  North  Dakota.^ 

Wyoming. — The  locator  is  required  to  sink  a  shaft  upon 
the  discovered  lode  or  fissure  to  the  depth  of  ten  feet  from 
the  lowest  rim  of  the  shaft  at  the  surface  within  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  days  from  the  date  of  discovery.' 

Any  open  cut  which  shall  cut  the  vein  ten  feet  in 
length,  and  with  face  ten  feet  in  height,  or  any  crosscut 
tunnel,  or  tunnel  on  the  vein,  ten  feet  in  length  which  shall 
cut  the  vein  ten  feet  below  the  surface,  measured  from  the 
bottom  of  such  tunnel,  is  considered  the  equivalent  of  a 
discovery  shaft.' 

g  344.  Object  of  requirement  aa  to  development 
work. —  The  object  of  this  class  of  legislatiou  is  two  fold:  — 

(1)  To  demonstrate  to  a  reasonable  degree  of  certainty 
that  the  deposit  sought  to  be  located  as  a  lode  is  in  fact 
a  vein  of  quartz  or  other  rock  in  place; 

(2)  To  compel  the  discoverer  to  manifest  his  intention 
to  claim  the  ground  in  good  faith  under  the  mining  laws. 

The  Colorado  act,  which  is  the  parent  of  all  the  others, 
was  passed  in  1874,  about  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the 
blanket  carbonate  deposits  in  the  Leadville  regions.  In 
these  localities,  the  vein  exposures,  such  as  answered  the 
popular  definition  of  outcrop,  were  few,  along  the  sides  of 
eroded  gulches,  and  the  underlying  beds  were  in  the  main 

'llev.  Pol,  Code  1895,  J  1432. 

'Conip.  Laws  of  Dak.  1887,  U  ISM,  2001,  2003,  2004,  Adopted  by  SoutU 
DukotR— Ljiwh  of  1890,  ch.  105,  j  1. 

■Lawsot  1890-91,  pp.  170,  180.  'Lawaot  1888,  p.  88, 1 18, 
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reached  by  vertical  shafts  sunk  from  the  surface  through  the 
overlying  "  slide"  and  white  porphyry  to  the  contact  with  the 
blue  limestone,  where  the  ore  bodies,  in  certain  geological 
horizons,  were  usually  encountered.  In  many  of  these  cases, 
there  was  no  real  discovery  from  the  surface.  The  miner's 
"  indications  "  consisted  of  the  development  of  work  of  his 
neighbors  and  the  generally  accepted  geological  theories. 

The  vertical  depth  from  the  surface  to  the  deposits 
varied  in  localities,  so  the  law  required  the  shaft  to  be 
sunk  to  a  sufficient  depth  to  show  a  well-defined  crevice. 
These  local  conditions,  if  they  were  not  the  moving  cause 
of  the  enactment,  certainly  proved  its  wisdom. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  absence  of  this  class  of  state 
legislation,  alleged  discoveries  may  be  made,  and  after 
marking  boundaries,  the  locator  is  allowed  a  year  from  the 
first  day  of  January  next  succeeding  the  date  of  his  location 
within  which  to  do  one  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  work. 
Until  that  time  elapses,  he  is  not  called  upon  to  do  any- 
thing. In  many  instances,  he  does  no  work  until  com- 
pelled to,  and  about  the  time  the  period  elapses,  he 
"  resumes "' work  which  he  never  commenced,  and  each 
succeeding  first  day  of  January  finds  him  again  in  a  state 
of  "resumption."  During  this  period,  in  a  large  number 
of  cases  which  have  come  under  our  personal  observation, 
the  location  is  a  threat,  preventing  others  who  might  be 
willing  to  develop  the  ground  from  acquiring  rights.  The 
requirement  that  some  genuine  development  work  should 
be  done  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  perfection  of  a  lode 
location,  is  wise  and  beneficial,  and  the  courts  uniformly 
enforce  the  law  —  not  with  rigid  strictness,  but  with  fair- 
ness and  liberality.  In  our  judgment,  this  class  of  state 
legislation  was  contemplated  by  congress  when  it  enacted 
the  mining  laws. 

g  345.  Relationship  of  the  discovery  to  the  discovery 
shaft. — As  Mr.  Morrison  in  his  "Mining  Rights"  tersely 
states,^  "the  fact  of  discovery  is  a  fact  of  itself,  to  be  totally 

>8thed.,  p.  27. 
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"  (liscouQccted  from  the  idea  of  discovery  shaft.  The  dis-. 
"  covery  shaft  is  a  part  of  the  process  of  location  subse- 
"  quent  to  discovery." 

When  we  speak  of  tiie  discovery  shaft,  we  mean  to  in- 
clude in  that  term  the  various  equivalents  provided  for  by 
the  several  state  enactments,  as  hereinbefore  outlined. 

A3  heretofore  demonstrated,  the  discovery  must  be 
within  the  limits  of  the  location  as  ultimately  deflued,  and 
upon  land  that  is  free  and  open  to  exploration.  The  same 
rule  applies  to  the  discovery  shaft.'  But  it  is  not  required 
that  the  development  work  shall  be  performed  at  the  point 
where  the  first  discovery  is  made.  The  locator  may 
make  any  shaft  he  may  sink  his  discovery  shaft,''  provided 
always,  that  he  discloses  within  it  his  well-defined  crevice 
or  mineral  "in  place."  The  first  discovery  may  not 
always  indicate  to  the  miner  the  appropriate  place  where 
economic  considerations  require  his  development  work  to 
be  done.'  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  determine 
these  facts  and  select  his  place,  the  state  laws  grant  him 
fixed  periods  within  which  to  make  his  selection  and  com- 
plete his  location,  with  the  necessary  condition  attaclied, 
that  if  he  fails  to  disclose  his  vein  at  or  below  the  depth  re- 
quired by  the  local  laws,  and  within  the  specified  period,  his 
ground  will  become  subject  to  relocation  by  the  next  comer. 

His  original  discovery  will  protect  him  in  his  possession 
during  the  statutory  period,'  but  if  he  permits  that  period 
to  lapse,  and  fails  to  perform  his  development  work  and 
accomplish  the  results  contemplated  by  law,  his  pos- 
session must  yield  to  the  next  comer  who  succeeds  by 
ule  methods  in  initiating  a  right.     As  is  said  by 


'  Armslrontt  v.  Lower,  6  Colo.  393;  Upton  v.  Larkln,  Q  Monl.  GOO;  Morr. 
MJn.  HiglitH,  stiieil.  p.  3J. 

'Charge  of  Jiii]ge  Uallelt  iti  Van  Zandt  v,  Argentine  M.  Co.,  as 
outllnod  In  Argentine  M.  Co.  i<.  Terrible  M.  Co.,  122  D.  S.  4TS,  481.  TtiEa 
Qbarga  as  reported  In  S  Pad.  725;  i  Morr.  MIn.  Rep.  441,  dne.i  not  conUtin 
tbla  element. 

'  HnrrLiigton  v.  Clinmber^,  .1  Utali,  Bt. 

'Erliardt  v.  Boaro,  113  U.  S,  627;  Marshall  v.  Harney  Peak  Tin  Co.,  1 
S,  Dak.  350;  Omar  v.  Soper,  11  Colo.  3S0. 
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Mr.  Morrison,  the  neglect  of  the  locator  to  comply  with 
this  requirement  is  equivalent  to  an  abandonment  of  the 
inchoate  right  given  by  discovery.^  The  discovery  has 
performed  its  office.  The  perfected  location  rests  ulti- 
mately on  the  completed  development  work.  This  we 
understand  to  be  the  rule  announced  by  Judge  Hallett  in 
the  Adelaide-Camp  Bird  case,^  and  we  are  not  aware  of  any 
adjudicated  case  to  the  contrary.  It  is  true,  that  the  su- 
preme court  of  Utah^  and  the  United  States  circuit  court, 
ninth  circuit,  district  of  California/  have  gfnnounced  that 
it  is  not  necessary  that  the  locator  should  show  the  exist- 
ence of  a  vein  in  any  particular  place,  provided  it  is 
shown  to  exist  in  some  portion  of  the  claim;  but  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  neither  the  laws  of  Utah  nor  Cali- 
fornia require  the  performance  of  development  work  as 
a  prerequisite  to  a  perfected  location,^  and  in  the  absence 
of  such  local  legislation  it  is  not  required. 

An  original  discovery  may  be  made  in  the  discovery 
shaft,  even  after  a  location  has  been  perfected,  and  this 
will  be  sufficient  in  the  absence  of  intervening  rights.^ 

g  346.  Extent  of  development  work. — While  in  some 
of  the  states  under  consideration^  the  requirements  of  the 
law  are  satisfied  when  the  discovery  shaft  or  opening  shows 
a  well-defined  mineral  vein,  or  lode,  regardless  of  the  verti- 
cal distance  from  the  surface  at  which  it  is  disclosed,  the 
others**  require  a  certain  depth  in  case  of  the  shaft,  and 
length  in  case  of  other  openings,  and  this  requirement 
must  be  fulfilled,  although  the  vein  is  disclosed  before 
reaching  the  required  distance,^  thus  giving  sanction  to 

*Morr.  Min.  Rights,  8th  ed.,  p.  27. 

*  Van  Zandt  v,  Argentine  M.  Co.,  8  Fed,  725. 
'Harrington  v.  Chambers,  3  Utah,  94. 

*  North  Noonday  M.  Co.  v.  Orient  M.  Co.,  0  Saw.  299. 
*See,  ante,  §  343. 

•Strepy  v.  Stark,  7  Colo.  619;  Zollars  tfe  II.  C.  C.  M.  Co.  v,  Evans,  2 
McCrary,  39.    See,  ante,  §  330. 
^  North  and  South  Dakota. 

'Colorado,  Arizona,  Idaho,  Montana,  New  Mexico,  and  Wyoming. 
•Morr.  Min.  Rights,  8th  ed.,  p.  33. 
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the  view  hereinbefore  expressed,  that  the  object  of  requir- 
ing development  work  was  two  fold,' 

For  example,  the  discovery  shaft  must  be  at  least  ten 
feet  deep.  It  must  be  deeper  if,  at  the  required  vertical 
distance  from  the  lowest  rim,  the  vein  or  crevice  be  not 
disclosed.  It  is  hardly  profitable  to  discuss  the  conse- 
quences flowing  from  a  failure  to  strictly  comply  with  the 
requirements  as  to  depth,  if  the  proper  vein  exposure  is 
found  within  the  required  distance.  Prudent  miners  will 
not  jeopardize  valuable  rights  by  failing  to  comply  fully 
with  the  law,  and  courts  will  readily  detect  a  manifest 
attempt  at  evasion. 

The  requirement  as  to  disclosing  the  vein,  crevice,  or 
deposit  in  place,  which  terms  are  legal  eqilivalents,  is 
unquestionably  mandatory.  As  to  what  constitutes  such 
a  vein,  is  to  be  determined  by  the  rules  announced  by  the 
courts  in  the  adjudicated  cases,  which  have  been  fully  pre- 
sented in  preceding  articles,^  and  need  not  here  be  repeated. 

A  former  statute  of  Montana  required  the  discovery 
shaft  to  disclose  at  least  one  wall  of  the  vein,*  but  this  has 
since  been  repealed. 

In  construing  the  provisions  of  the  Colorado  statute 
providing  for  development  by  adit,  which  in  mining  par- 
lance is  an  opening  on  and  along  the  vein  used  for  drain- 
age, the  supreme  court  of  Colorado  has  held,  that  it  was  the 
legislative  intention  to  substitute  horizontal  development 
in  and  along  the  lode  for  ten  feet,  in  lieu  of  a  discovery 
shaft  of  that  depth,  and  that  the  distance  below  the  sur- 
face at  which  the  vein  appeared  in  place  as  the  result  of 
this  class  of  development  was  immaterial.' 

The  same  court  also  determined  that  au  "adit"  need 
not  be  altogether  under  cover." 

■See,  anie,  i  344, 
'See.  anle,iiW&-30l. 

■Footen.  National  M.  Co.,  2 Mont. 402;  O'DonneUf.Olenii.B  Mont.  248. 
•Gray  v.  Truby,  6  Colo.  278;  Craig  v.  TUompson,  10  Colo.  517,  620. 
'Eleotro-Maffnetlc  M.  &  D.  Co.  v.  Tan  Aiike.i,  »  Colo.  20J;  Crslg  v. 
Thorn pioil,  10  Colo.  S17,  fi20. 
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Article  V.    The  Preliminary  Notice  and  Its  Posting. 


2  350.  Local  oastoms  as  to  prelimi- 
nary notice,  and  its  post- 
ing prior  to  enactment  of 
federal  laws — Not  required 
by  congressional  law. 

{ 351.  State  legislation  requiring 
the  posting  of  notices. — 
States  grouped. 


2  352.  First  group. 

2  353.  Second  group. 

2354.  Til ird  group. 

2  355.  Liberal  rules  of  constraction 
applied  to  notices, 

2  356.  Place  and  manner  of  posting. 


g  360.  Local  customs  as  to  preliminary  notice,  and 
its  posting  prior  to  enactment  of  federal  laws — Not 
required  by  congressional  law. —  During  the  period  when 
mining  privileges  upon  the  public  domain  were  governed 
exclusively  by  the  local  regulations  and  customs  of  miners, 
the  first  step  in  the  inception  of  the  miner's  right,  after  the 
discovery,  was  the  posting  of  a  notice  at  some  point  on,  or 
in  reasonable  proximity  to,  the  discovered  lode,  usually 
upon  a  tree,  stake,  or  mound  of  rocks.*  The  posting  of  this 
notice  served  to  manifest  the  intention  of  the  discoverer  to 
claim  the  vein  to  the  extent  described,  and  to  warn  all 
others  seeking  new  discoveries  that  there  was  a  prior  appro- 
priation of  the  lode  to  which  the  posted  notice  applied. 

These  notices  were  of  the  simplest  character,  were 
required  to  be  in  no  particular  form,  and  were  generally 
prepared  by  unlettered  men.  They  served  the  purpose, 
however,  and  enabled  any  one  seeking  in  good  faith  to 
locate  claims,  to  ascertain  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  right 
asserted  on  the  particular  lode  by  the  prior  discoverer. 

During  this  period,  it  will  be  remembered,  as  well  as 
during  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  passage  of 
the  act  of  May  10,  1872,  the  lode  was  the  principal  thing 
sought,  and  the  surface  was  a  mere  incident.'^ 

1  Yale  on  Mining  Claims  and  Water  Rights,  p.  78;  J.  Ross  Browne's 
Mineral  Resources,  1867,  pp.  23r>-242;  Gloeson  v.  Martin  White  M.  Co.,  13 
Nev.  450. 

'Johnson  v.  Parks,  10  Cal.  447;  Patterson  v,  Hitchcock,  3  Colo.  533,  544; 
Wolfley  V,  r^ebanon  M.  Co.,  4  Colo.  112;  Walrath  t;.  Cliauipion  M.  Co.,  63 
Fed.  652. 
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The  locator  could  hold  but  one  vein,'  and  while  surface 
boundaries  were  eventually  in  some  way  defined,  neither 
the  form  nor  extent  of  such  surface,  prior  to  filing  the 
diftgram  for  pateot,  controlled  the  rights  on  the  located 
lode." 

While  the  act  of  1872  changed  all  this,'  and  required 
the  marking  of  surface  limits  inclosing  the  located  lode, 
it  did  not  dispense  witli  the  necessity  of  posting  the  pre- 
liminary notice,  when  such  was  required  by  state  or  district 
rules,  nor  destroy  its  usefulness  in  the  absence  of  any  such 
regulations.  While,  in  the  absence  of  state  legislation  or 
district  regulations,  the  posting  of  a  notice  on  the  claim  is 
not  required  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings  culminat- 
ing in  the  completion  of  the  location,'  the  prospector's 
first  impulse  upon  discovering  a  lode  is  to  post  his 
notice.  While  his  failure  to  so  do,  where  the  state  law 
or  local  custom  do  not  require  it,  is  accompanied  with 
no  deprivation  of  right,  yet  it  may  be  safely  said,  that 
the  practice  of  posting  a  notice  of  this  character  is  almost 
universal. 


g  361.  State  legislation  requiring  the  posting  of 
noticeB  —  States  grouped. — There  are  no  state  statutes 
requiring  the  posting  of  any  notice  whatever  in  either 
California,  Utah,  Washington,  or  Nevada.  In  these  states 
the  subject  is  left  entirely  to  district  regulation,  in  the 
absence  of  which  no  posting  is  required,  although,  as  here- 
tofore indicated,  it  is  the  universal  custom  to  initiate  the 
right  by  placing  on  the  ground  a  preliminary  or  discovery 
notice. 

For  the  purpose  of  disclosing  the  nature  of  the  legisla- 
tion on  this  subject  in  the  other  precious-metal-bearing 

■EurekaCoae,  ISaw.  3(U,  :i2.''.i  Eclipse  G.  AH.  M.  Co.  i>.  Spring,  5tl  C*!. 
3(M. 

'See.  an(fl,  {58. 

'See.  aiKc,  if  70,71." 

>B»w8t>.  VluloHs  C.  M.  Co,,  160  U.  S,  303;  Gird  r.  California  Oil  Co.. 
ao  Fed.  G31,  636;  Buok  c.  Jaatire  M.  Co.,  58  Fei.  100.  113:  Alien  •'.  Diinl&p, 
21  Ore.  229;  C»ner  v.  Bacigalupl,  S3  Csl.  187, 102. 
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states  and    territories,   we   may  group   them   into   three 
classes: — 

'      (1)  Those  requiring  a  preliminary  notice  which  has  no 
reference  to  the  recorded  certificate ^f  location; 

(2)  Those  wherein  the  posted  notice  bears  a  direct  rela- 
tion to  the  recorded  certificate; 

(3)  Those  requiring  two  different  notices  to  be  posted  — r 
one  a  preliminary,  or  discovery  notice,  the  other  conform- 
ing to  the  certificate  which  must  ultimately  be  recorded. 

g  352.     First  group: — 

Colorado  requires  to  be  posted  at  the  point  of  discovery 
on  the  surface  a  plain  sign,  or  notice,  containing:  (1)  the 
name  of  the  lode;  (2)  the  name  of  the  locator;  (3)  the  date 
of  discovery.  This  posting  must  precede  the  recording  of 
the  certificate  of  location,  but  otherwise  the  posted  notice 
is  wholly  disconnected  from  the  recorded  instrument.^ 

Montana, — The  Montana  law  adds  to  the  requirements 
of  the  Colorado  law:  (4)  the  number  of  linear  feet  each 
way  from  the  point  of  discovery;  (4a)  the  width  on  each 
side  of  the  center  of  the  vein;  (46)  the  general  course  of 
the  vein.  Nothing  is  said  as  to  when  the  notice  shall  be 
posted,  but  the  inference  is,  that  it  should  be  done  at  the 
time  of  the  discoverv.'* 

North  Dakota^  and  Soxith  Dakota^  add  to  the  Colorado 
requirements:  (4)  the  number  of  feet  claimed  in  length  on 
either  side  of  the  discovery;  (5)  number  of  feet  in  width 
on  either  side  of  the  lode. 

Oregon  requires  a  notice  to  be  posted  on  the  lead  or 
vein,  "with  names  attached."  Nothing  is  specified  as  to 
the  contents  of  the  notice.'^ 

»  Mills'  Annot.  Stats.,  §  3152. 
*  Rov.  Code,  1895,  §  3610. 
»/rf.,  g  1430,  sub.  2! 

*Coiiip.  Laws  of  Dakota,  1887,  §  2001.    Adopted  by  South  Dakota- 
Laws  of  1890-91,  ch.  cv.,  §  1. 

5  HiU's  Annot.  Laws,  1887,  §  3828. 
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Wyommg. — The  requirements  in  this  state  are  the  same 
as  in  Colorado,  except  that  the  Dame  of  the  discoverer 
must  also,  appear,  suggesting  that  the  locator  and  dis- 
coverer may  be  different  persons.' 

g  353.    Second  group:  — 

Neil!  Menco  provides  for  the  posting,  in  somo  conspicu- 
ous place  on  the  location,  of  a  notice  in  writing,  stating: 
(1)  the  names  of  the  locators;  {2)  the  intent  to  locate  the 
claim;  (3)  a  description  by  reference  to  some  natural  object 
or  permanent  monument.  A  copy  of  this  notice  as  posted 
must  be  recorded.^ 

Ariziina  requires  the  posting,  at  the  point  of  discovery 
on  the  surface,  of  a  plain  sign  or  notice,  substantially  con- 
forming to  the  certificate  to  be  recorded,  which  must 
contain:  (1)  name  of  claim;  (2)  name  of  locator;  (3)  date 
of  location ;  (4)  number  of  feet  in  length  and  width  on  each 
side  of  the  center  of  the  shaft;  (5)  the  general  course  of 
lode  or  premises;  (6)  locality  of  the  claim  with  reference  to 
natural  monuments.* 


g  364.     Third  group :  — 

Idaho  is  the  only  state  in  this  group.  Its  laws  provide 
for  the  posting  of  two  notices:  — 

(1)  At  the  time  of  the  discovery,  when  a  monument 
must  be  erected  at  the  place  of  discovery,  upon  which  the 
locator  must  place  his  name,  the  date  of  discovery,  and 
the  distance  claimed  along  the  vein  each  way  from  such 
monument; 

("2)  At  the  time  of  marking  his  boundaries  he  must  post 
another  notice,  the  requirements  of  which  are  much  more 
elaborate,  and  a  substantial  copy  of  which  must  be  re- 
corded.* 

llrfiWBof  1888,  p.  88,  }  17. 
>Coinp.  Laws  1R84,  p.  TM,  I  1566. 
•Laws  of  1896,  p.  53,  J  1, 
'Id.,  p.26,  t  I. 
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g  366.  Liberal  rules  of  constrnction  applied  to 
notices. — The  statutory  requirements  found  in  the  first 
group  of  states,  and  the  first  requirement  in » the  third 
group,  are  nothing  more  than  the  perpetuation  of  the  sys- 
tem Mn  vogue  during  the  early  history  of  the  mining  in- 
dustry of  the  west.  They  preserve  the  simplicity  of  the 
primitive  system  and  recognize  the  fact  that  miners  are 
unacquainted  with  legal  forms,  and  usually  are  out  of 
reach  of  legal  assistance/  A  sample  of  these  preliminary 
notices  may  be  found  in  the  reports  of  any  of  the  mining 
states.  A  case  involving  the  following  notice,  arising 
under  the  statute  of  Colorado,  heretofore  referred  to, 
reached  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States:  "Hawk 
"  Lode. — We,  the  undersigned,  claim  fifteen  hundred  feet 
"on  this  mineral-bearing  lode,  vein,  or  deposit," — dated 
and  signed  by  the  locators.  It  was  contended,  and  the 
court  below  held,  that  the  notice  was  insuflBcient  because 
it  failed  to  designate  the  number  of  feet  on  each  side 
of  the  discovery  point.  The  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States  ruled,  however,  that  as  the  law  did  not  require  the 
linear  distances  from  the  discoverv  monument  to  be  stated, 
the  notice  and  its  posting  was  a  valid  appropriation  of  the 
lode  to  the  extent  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  feet  on  each 
side  of  the  posted  notice.^  In  construing  these  notices,  both 
the  courts  and  land  department  have  been  uniformly  liberal. 
As  they  are  generally  made  by  unlettered  men,  it  would 
be  productive  of  a  great  hardship  if  prospectors  should  be 
held  to  technical  accuracy  in  their  preparation.  If  they 
are  sufficiently  certain  to  put  an  honest  inquirer  in  the 
way  of  ascertaining  where  the  lode  is,  that  is  sufficient.' 

When  we  deal  with  cases,  however,  arising  under  laws 
similar  to  those  found  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  and 
provisions  like  those  of  Idaho,  in  reference  to  the  second 

» Carter  v.  Hiicigalupi,  83  Cal.  187,  193. 

« Krluirdt  v.  Boaro,  113  U.  S.  527. 

*  Prince  of  Wales  Jjode,  2  Copp's  Ij.  O.  2;  Carter  v.  Bacigalupi,  83  CaK 
187, 103;  Gird  v.  California  Oil  Co.,  GO  Fed.  531, 544;  Book  r.  Justice  M.  Co., 
58  Fed.  106;  Doe  v,  Waterloo  M.  Co.,  70  Fed.  455. 
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notice  required  by  that  state  to  be  posted,  we  encounter  a 
different  element.  Where  the  posted  notice  is  the  basis  of 
the  one  to  be  ultimately  recorded,  the  provisions  of  the 
federal  law  are  operative,  and  the  posted  notice  must  con- 
tain the  requirements  of  that  law  as  to  the  contents  of  the 
record. 

A  notice  might  serve  the  purpose  of  a  notice  of  discov- 
ery manifesting  an  intention  to  locate,  and  be  wholly 
insufficient  as  a  notice  of  perfected  location  which  is  to 
be  recorded.' 

In  the  absence  of  a  state  statute  or  local  rule  requiring 
it,  the  posted  notice  need  not  contain  any  reference  to 
natural  objects  or  permanent  monuments,  but  the  recorded 
notice  must  contain  such  description." 

If  a  statute  or  local  rule  prescribes  the  form  of  a  notice 
to  be  posted,  and  provides  that  a  copy  of  such  notice  shall 
be  recorded,  if  auch  notice  does  not  contain  the  require- 
ment of  the  federal  statute  it  is  an  insufficient  record. 
The  supreme  court  of  California  has  said,  that  where  dis- 
trict rules  provide  for  the  recording  of  a  copy  of  a  posted 
notice,  such  record  is  sufficient;'  but  this  must  not  be 
understood  as  sanctioning  a  rule,  that  if  a  posted  notice 
does  not  contain  the  facts  required  by  section  twenty-three 
hundred  and  twenty-four  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  provid- 
ing for  the  contents  of  the  record,  that  the  record  of  such 
posted  notice  is  sufficient.  Neither  a  local  rule  nor  a  state 
statute  can  dispense  with  the  plain  requirements  of  the 
federal  law.' 

g  356.  Place  and  manner  of  posting.— Most  of  the 
state  laws  requiring  notices  to  be  posted  fix  the  point  of  dis- 
covery as  the  place  of  posting.  Naturally,  this  will  be  on 
the  lode,  or  in  such  reasonable  proximity  as  will  identify  it. 

'  Dne  V.  Waterloo  M.  Co.,  70  Fed.  455,  456;  Olssson  v.  Martin  White  M. 
Co.,  13  Nev.  405;  Gird  v.  CalirornU  Oil  Co.,  00  Fed.  681,  53». 

'Brady  f.  UiiHby,  21  Ner.  45S;  Poojade  v.  Ryan,  21  Nev.  440; 
Southern  Croita  M.  Co.  v.  Ruropa  M.  Co.,  15  Nev.  383. 

'  Carter  o.  Baoigulupl,  S3  Cal.  167. 

'See,  post,  art.  ix. 
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• 

In  California,  a  local  district  custom  required  that  a  notice 
of  location  of  a  quartz  claim  should  be  in  writing,  "and 
"  posted  conspicuously  in  a  conspicuous  place  upon  the 
"  claim  located,  at  or  near  the  lode  line  of  said  claim." 

The  supreme  court  of  that  state  held,  that  such  a  notice, 
written  on  one  side  of  a  sheet  of  paper  which  was  folded 
with  the  writing  inside  and  placed  upon  a  mound  of  rocks 
three  feet  high,  underneath  two  flat  rocks,  with  a  margin 
of  the  paper  exposed  to  view,  the  rest  being  obscured  by 
the  two  stones  which  covered  it,  was  a  conspicuous  posting 
in  a  conspicuous  place,  and  satisfied  the  rule.* 

An  artificial  mound  of  rocks  on  the  line  of  a  lode  is  a 
conspicuous  object  which  would  naturally  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  one  seeking  information  as  to  a  former  location  of 
a  lode,  and  the  slightest  examination  of  the  mound  would 
result  in  the  discovery  of  a  written  notice. 

In  another  case  in  the  same  state,  it  was  held,  that  a 
written  notice  placed  in  a  tin  can,  and  the  can  placed  in  a 
mound  of  rocks,  was  sufficient  posting." 

It  is  manifest,  that  some  precaution  should  be  taken  ta 
protect  the  notice  from  destruction  by  exposure  to  wind 
and  weather. 

In  the  absence  of  any  specific  direction  in  the  state 
statute  or  district  regulation  prescribing  the  manner  of 
posting,  any  device  adopted,  which  would  enable  one  seek- 
ing information  in  good  faith,  to  discover  the  existence  of 
the  notice,  should  be  suflScierit.'  The  posting  of  such  a 
notice  after  a  bona  fide  discovery  is  an  appropriation  of  the 
territory  specified  for  the  period  allowed  by  local  rules  or 
state  legislation  for  the  performance  of  the  remaining  acts 
required  to  complete  the  location,  and  the  appropriator  is 
entitled  during  that  period  to  be  protected  in  his  possession 
against  all  comers/ 

»  Donahuo  v.  Miester,  88  Cal.  121. 

»Gird  v.  California  Oil  Co.,  60  Fed.  531,  544. 

*Erhardt  v.  Boaro,  113  U.  S.  527,  537;  Marshall  r.  llarney  Peak  Tin  M. 
A  M.  Co.,  1  S.  Dak.  350;  Omar  v.  Soper,  11  Colo.  3S0,  387. 
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I  360,  The  ideal  location. — When  we  speak  of  an  ideal 
location,  we  mean  one  which  not  only  responds  lo  all  the 
requirements  of  the  law,  but  one  which  confers  upon  its 
possessor  the  greatest  possible  property  right,  and  conforms 
to  the  judicial  tlieories  of  what  constitutes  the  highest 
type  of  a  perfected  location.  The  ideal  is  rarely  en- 
countered in  the  practical  mining  world,  but  it  furnishes 
a  convenient  standard  with  which  the  every-day  location 
may  be  compared,  enabling  us  to  show  to  what  extent  a 
departure  from  the  ideal  diminishes  the  property  rights 
which  are  susceptible  of  acquisition  under  a  location  of 
the  highest  possible  type. 

The  ideal  location  must  have  for  its  basis  an  ideal  lode, 
such  a  one  as  we  have  described  and  illustrated  in  a  pre- 
ceding section.'  With  this  assumed,  wo  should  describe 
tbe  highest  type  of  a  location  as  a  rectangular  parallelo- 
gram, the  lines  crossing  the  apex  of  tbe  lode  at  right 
angles  to  the  general  course  of  the  vein,  termed  in  law  the 
end  lines,  the  extremities  of  which  are  equi-distant  from 
the  center  of  the  vein,  the  side  lines  parallel  to  the  course 
of  the  vein,  that  is,  equi-distant  throughout  from  a  line 
drawn  through  the  center  of  the  apex  on  its  longitudinal 
course;  such  a  location  as  is  represented  in  figure  5,* 
Without  intending  to  enter  into  a  discussion  at  this 
time  of  the  extralateral  right,  we  may  say  that  thi* 
form  of  location  confers  upon  the  possessor  the  j 
iSee,  ante,  |30B.  *See,  aiife,  |309. 
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property  rights  susceptible  of  being  conveyed  under  the 
mining  laws  applicable  to  lode  claims.  It  is  to  this  stand- 
ard that  the  various  forms  of  locations  on  the  surface 
which  may  come  under  discussion  in  the  future  will  be 
compared. 

§  361.  Surface  area,  length,  and  width  of  lode 
claims. — Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  July  26,  1866, 
the  number  and  length  of  claims  on  a  discovered  lode,  and 
the  extent  of  surface  ground  which  might  be  occupied  and 
enjoyed  therewith,  was,  like  everything  else  connected 
with  mining  upon  the  public  domain  during  that  period, 
regulated  by  district  rules  or  local  customs.  The  act  of 
1866  fixed  the  limit  of  a  single  claim  at  two  hundred  feet 
in  length  along  the  vein,  for  each  locator,  except  the  dis- 
coverer, who  was  entitled  to  two  claims.  No  person  could 
make  more  than  one  location  on  the  same  lode,  and  not 
more  than  three  thousand  feet  could  be  taken  by  any  asso- 
ciation of  persons.^ 

As  to  width,  this  was  left  entirely  to  local  regulations. 
When  the  claimant  iSled  the  diagram  of  his  lode  on  appli- 
oation  for  patent,  he  was  called  upon  to  extend  his  claim 
laterally,  so  as  to  conform  to  the  local  laws,  customs,  and 
rules  of  miners.^  In  some  districts,  the  width  was  specified 
with  reference  to  either  the  center  of  the  vein  or  its  inclos- 
ing walls.  In  others,  the  locator  was  allowed  a  reasonable 
quantity  of  surface.  As  the  lode  was  the  principal  thing, 
and  the  surface  a  mere  incident,  neither  the  form  nor 
extent  of  the  surface  area  controlled  the  rights  on  the 
located  lode.^ 

The  act  of  May  10,  1872,  which  is  incorporated  into  the 
Revised  Statutes,  changed  this  rule,  giving  to  the  surface 
boundaries  a  controlling  importance.*  It  iixed  the  maxi- 
mum length  on  the  vein  at  fifteen  hundred  feet,  and 
a  maximum    surface   width    of   six    hundred   feet,  three 

» 14  stats,  at  Large,  p.  252,  ?  4.  'See,  ante,  ?  58. 

»Jd.,  2  2.  *See,  an/c,  i  71. 
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hundred  feet  on  each  side  of  the  middle  of  the  vein,  at 
the  surface.' 

State  or  district  regulation  may  limit  this  width  to  a 
minimum  of  twenty-five  feet  on  each  side  of  the  middle 
of  tlie  vein,'  and  we  cannot  see  why  the  length  of  a  claim 
may  not  likewise  be  limited  by  state  or  local  rules  within 
the  maximum.' 

Be  that  as  it  may,  where  state  statutes  deal  with  the 
s^ibject  at  all  they  follow  the  lines  of  the  federal  law,'  and 
no  such  limitation  has  ever  been  attempted  by  district 
regulations  witbin  our  knowledge. 

As  to  width,  the  maximum  allowed  by  the  federal  law 
is  the  rule,  except  in  a  few  localities.  In  Gilpin,  Clear 
Creek,  Boulder,  and  Summit  counties,  in  the  state  of  Col- 
orado, the  width  is  fixed  by  statute  at  seventy-five  feet  on 
each  side  of  tlie  center  of  the  vein.  In  all  other  counties 
of  that  state,  it  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  on  each  side  of 
the  center  of  the  vein,"  which  rule  obtains  in  North  Da- 
kota* and  South  Dakota.' 

These  three  states  also  provide,  that  any  county  at  any 
general  election  may  determine  upon  a  greater  width 
within  the  timitatiousi  of  the  federal  laws,  but  Mr.  Morri- 
son informs  us,"  that  this  privilege  has  never  been  exer- 
cised," 

With  the  exceptions  above  noted,  the  customary  surface 
area  is,  therefore,  fifteen  hundred  by  six  hundred  feet, 

>  IT  Stata.  at  I^rgs,  p.  01,  i  2, 

-  Rev.  StetH,  i  2320:  Nortb  Noonday  M.  Co.  v.  OrEent  M.  Co.,  Q  Saw.  2S9, 
BOB;  JuplterM.  Co.ii.BodieCons,M.Co.,7Saw.  06,  104:  Gopp's  Miii.  Dec. 
201;  In  le Taylor,  9  Copp'a  L.  O.  02,  B2, 

■Mr.  UorriBon,  in  his  Mining  Rights,  etb  ed.,  p.  17,  doubts  tbs 
power  of  the  Mate  to  so  limit  the  length,  but  gives  no  reason  for  bis 
eoncliiBioQ  other  than  the  faot  tbat  no  attempt  iu  tbat  direction  baa  ever 
been  made. 

'See,  aB(e,g  250(1). 

1  Mills'  Aniiot.  Stats.  J  3140;  Morr.  Mln.^RlgUti,  Bth  ed.,  p.  l!i. 

*  Rev.  Code  1895,  |  1427. 

'Comp.  LaWB  of  Dak.  1887,  i  1998.  Adopted  by  South  Dakota  — Laws 
of  1890,  ell.  cv. 

'Morr.  Mln.  Rights,  tjtii  ed.,  p.  20, 

■See,  ante,  g  250  (2). 
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embracing  twenty  and   two-thirds  acres.     This   may   be 
called   the   unit  of  lode  locations. 

It  is  entirely  immaterial  how  many  or  how  few  locators 
participate  in  this  class  of  locations.  The  size  of  the 
"  claim,"  or,  more  properly,  the  location,  is  not  governed 
by  the  number  of  persons  participating  in  its  appropria- 
tion. There  is  nothing  in  the  law  which  prevents  any  one 
locator  or  any  set  of  locators  from  appropriating  as  many 
locations  on  the  same  lode  as  they  may  be  able  to  find 
independent  discoveries  upon  which  to  base  them,^  but  no 
location  may  exceed  the  statutory  limit  as  to  length  and 
width. 

g  362.  Location  covering  excessive  area. —  It  fre- 
quently happens,  that  the  locator  marking  his  surface 
without  the  aid  of  chain  or  compass  includes  within  his 
boundaries  an  area  in  excess  of  the  statutorv  limit. 

The  courts  uniformly  hold,  that  such  a  location,  where 
it  injures  no  one  at  the  time  it  is  made,  and  it  has  been 
made  in  good  faith,  is  voidable  only  to  the  extent  of  the 
excess." 

Upon  application  for  patent,  the  monuments  may  be 
moved  and  the  lines  drawn  in  to  cast  off  the  excess.^ 

An  excessive  location  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  fraud  upon 
others.  It  cannot  take  away  rights  already  acquired  by 
prior  appropriation.  A  location  witiiin  the  statutory  limit 
cannot  accomplish  this.  As  to  subsequent  locators,  they 
can  measure  the  ground  from  the  preliminary  discovery 

^iCopp's  Mill.  Deo.  207. 

2  Rose  V.  Richmond  M.  Co.,  17  Nev.  25;  Ricliniond  M.  Co.  v.  Rose,  114 
U.  S.  576,  580;  Glacier  Mt.  S.  M.  Co.  v.  Willis,  127  U.  S.  47J,  481;  Haus- 
wirth  r.  Butcher,  4  Mont.  299;  Leggatt  v.  Stewart,  5  Mont.  107,  109;  I^kin 
r.  Dolly,  53  Fed.  H33;  S.  C.  on  appeal,  54  Fed.  -101;  Thompson  v.  Spray,  72 
Cal.  528;  North  Noonday  M.  Co.  v.  Orient  M.  Co.,  6  Saw.  299;  Jupiter  M. 
Co.  V,  Bodie  Cons.  M.  Co.,  7  Saw.  9(>,  107;  Atkins  v.  llendrec,  1  Idaho,  95; 
Burke  v.  M(;Donald,  2  Idaho,  646;  Stem  Winder  M.  Co.  v.  Emma  &,  L.  C. 
M.  Co.,  2  Idaho,  421.  Atlirmed  on  appeal  to  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  (not  officiallj' 
reported).  Law.  Co-op.  ed.,  book  37,  p.  941.  Hanson  v.  Fletcher,  10  Utah, 
266;  Howoth  v.  SuUenger,  113  Cal.  541. 

3/71  re  Empey,  10  Copp's  L.  O.  102;  Howeth  v.  SuUenger,  113  Cal.  547.. 
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notice,  which  is  univeraally  posted  at,  or  in  reasonable 
proximity  to,  the  point  of  discovery.'  This  notice  itself, 
as  a  rule,  specifies  the  linear  distance  claimed  from  the 
discovery  point,  and  where  it  does  not,  the  locator  can 
only  claim  seven  hundred  and  fifty  feet  along  the  vein  on 
each  side  of  his  discovery  notice." 

If  the  prior  locator  has  too  much  ground,  it  is  easy  to 
discover  it;  and  all  the  benefit  that  a  subsefiuent  locator 
can  claim  is,  that  he  shall  be  entitled  to  maintain  his 
right  to  the  excess.* 

In  a  locality  where  neitlier  state  law  nor  district  rule 
require  the  posting  of  a  preliminary  notice  at  the  dis- 
_  covery  point,'  a  case  might  arise  where  a  location,  as 
marked,  includes  so  large  an  area  as  to  give  rise  to  the 
suspicion  of  bad  faith.  In  such  a  case,  where  such  pre- 
liminary notice  is  wanting,  there  would  be  nothing  to 
guide  the  subsequent  locator,  and  the  excessive  location 
should  be  held  worthless  for  any  purpose.  A  flfteen- 
huudred-foot  claim  cannot  be  shifted  from  one  end  to  the 
otiier  of  a  two- thousand-foot  claim,  as  circumstances  might 
require,  to  cover  the  discovery  of  a  third  person  withiu 
the  two-thousand-foot  location.'^ 

As  we  have  heretofore  stated,  however,  the  general,  if 
not  universal,  rule  is,  to  hold  this  class  of  locations  void 
only  as  to  the  excess. 

§  363.  Surface  confiictH  with  prior  locations. — As  a 
miniog  location  can  only  be  carved  out  of  the  unappro- 
priated public  domain,  it  necessarily  follows  that  a  subse- 
quent locator  may  uot  invade  the  surface  territory  of  his 
neighbors  and  include  within  his  boundaries  any  part  of 
a  prior  valid  and  subsisting  location.  But  conflicts  of 
surface  area  are  more  than  frequent.     Many  of  tliem  arise 

I  .See,  aiile.  J  3!fi. 

'  Erliardt  v.  IJoaro,  1 13  U.  S.  .i27. 

■  Aiktns  V.  Hondree,  1  Idalio,  IKi,  100. 

•  Sne,  aiilt.  i  360. 

'Ilalisivlrtli  V.  Bulchor,  -I  Moiil.  iTO;  LeBRftlt  v.  Slewarl,  5  Moia.  107. 
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from  honest  mistake,  others  from  premeditated  design.  In 
both  instances  the  question  of  priority  of  appropriation  is 
the  controlling  element  which  determines  the  rights  of  the 
parties.  Two  locations  cannot  legally  occupy  the  same 
space  at  the  same  time.  These  conflicts  sometimes  involve 
a  segment  of  the  same  vein,  on  its  strike ;  at  others,  they 
involve  the  dip  bounding  planes  underneath  the  surface. 
More  frequently,  however,  they  pertain  to  mere  overlap- 
ping surfaces.  The  same  principles  of  law  apply  with 
equal  force  to  all  classes  of  cases.  Such  property  rights  as 
are  conferred  by  a  valid  prior  location,  so  long  as  such 
location  remains  valid  and  subsisting,  are  preserved  from  in- 
vasion, and  cannot  be  infringed  or  impaired  by  subsequent 
locators.  To  the  extent,  therefore,  that  a  subsequent  location 
includes  any  portion  of  the  surface  lawfully  appropriated 
and  held  by  another,  to  that  extent  such  location  is  void. 

However  regular  in  form,  it  is  of  no  effect  while  there 
is  a  valid  prior  location  subsisting.^ 

A  location  to  be  effectual  must  be  good  at  the  time  it  is 
made.  The  subsequent  abandonment  or  forfeiture  of  the 
conflict  area  by  the  senior  appropriator  would  not  inure  to 
the  benefit  of  the  subsequent  locator.'^ 

The  junior  locator  might,  subsequent  to  the  abandon- 
ment or  forfeiture  of  the  conflict  area  by  the  senior,  amend 
his  location  and  include  the  overlapping  surface;'  but 
without  some  act  on  his  part  manifesting  an  intention  to 
make  a  now  appropriation  or  acquire  a  new  right  after  the 
abandonment  or  forfeiture  became  effectual,  this  area  would 
not  by  mere  gravity  become  a  part  of  the  junior  location.* 

g  364.  Surface  must  include  apex  —  Location  on  the 
dip. —  There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  act  of  July 

>Belk  f>.  Meagher,  3  Mout,  65;  S.  C.  on  appeal,  104  U.  S.  279;  Oarthe  v. 
Hart,  73  Cal.  541;  Souter  v,  Maguire,  78  Cal.  543;  Armstrong  v.  Lower,  6 
Colo.  393;  Aurora  Hill  Cons.  v.  85  M.  Co.,  12  Saw.  355. 

>Belk  V,  Meagher,  104  U.  S.  279,  285;  Oscaiiip  v.  Crystal  River  M.  Co., 
58  Fed.  293,  295. 

*  Johnson  f.  Young,  18  Colo.  625. 

*Pralu8  V.  Pacific  G.  &  S.  M.  Co.,  35  Cal.  30,  36. 
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26,  1866/  as  well  as  all  subsequent  legislation  of  congress, 
contemplates  that  the  location  sball  be  made  aloug  the 
course  or  strike  of  the  lode.^ 

A  location  cannot  be  made  on  the  middle  part  of  a  vein, 
or  otherwise  than  on  the  top,  or  apex.' 

Any  portion  of  the  apex  on  the  course,  or  strike,  of  the 
vein  will  be  sufficient  to  support  the  location,*  but  upon 
the  extent  and  course  of  this  apex  within  the  location 
depends  the  extent  of  rights  acquired. 

In  the  case  of  Van  Zandt  v.  Argentine  M.  Co.,*  Judge 
Hallett  charged  the  jury,  that  a  junior  location  alung  the 
line  of  the  top,  or  apex,  could  not  prevail  against  a  senior 
location  on  the  dip  of  the  lode. 

In  some  of  his  prior  rulings,  the  judge  used  language 
which,  considered  in  the  abstract,  is  not  altogether  consist- 
ent with  this  charge.  For  example,  he  has  held,  that  "  it 
"  is  a  part  of  the  statute  law  of  the  United  States  that  loca- 
"  tions  shall  be  upon  the  top  and  apex  of  the  vein; 
"...  that  being  done  gives  the  miner  the  whole  vein";" 
and  that  the  locator  "  must  find  where  this  top  and  apex 
"  is,  and  make  his  location  with  reference  to  that.'" 

As  we  understand  the  views  of  Judge  Hallett,  consid- 
ering all  his  decisions,  he  maintains  the  opinion,  that  to 
invoke  the  right  of  lateral  pursuit,  the  locator  must  cover 
the  apex  in  such  a  way  as  will  permit  him  to  follow  his 
vein  underneath  the  claim  of  ajunioi' locator;  thatasenior 


■  Eureka  Case,  i  Saw.  302;  McCormluk  v.  Varues,  2  UUh,  355;  Woltlej 
V.  Labation,  -4  Colo.  1  Vi. 

'I'lagataBU.  Vn.  v.  TarlMt,  m  V.  S.,  463,  4<IT:  Argeatltie  M.  Co.  v.  Ter- 
rible M.  Co.,  122  U.  S.,  47a.  IS,');  Irou  S.  M.  Co.  v.  Elgin,  118  U.S.  198;  IXje 
V.  Sanger,  S3  Cal.,  203;  Watervale  v.  LeneU  (Ariz.},  33  Pau.  418;  Ktng  v. 
Amy  A  SUvertiinUh  M.  Co.,  0  Mont.  543. 

■Irons.  M.  Co.  u.  Miirpi.y,2MoCniiy,  121;  /d.,  1  Morr.  Min.  Rep.  648; 
Stevens  v.  WlUiunis,  I  Morr.  Mlii.  Rep.  &aT:  Leadville  M.  Co.  v.  Fitz- 
gerald, 4  Morr.  MIn.  Rep.,  380;  Larklo  V.  Upton,  144.  U.S.,  19;  Colorado 
Central  C.  M.  Co.  v.  Turck,  50  Fed.  888;  S.  C.  oa  relieariiig,  34  Fed.  267. 

•Larkin  v.  Upton,  144  U.  S.  19. 

'8  Fed,  725,  728. 

■Irons.  M.  Co.  II.  Mnrpliy,  1  MolT.  Min.  Rep.  548,  650,  551. 

'  Staveiia  v.  Williams,  1  Morr.  Mill.  Hep.,  557,  bia. 
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locator  on  the  dip  will  hold  everything  within  vertical 
planes  drawn  through  the  surface  boundaries,  and  exclude 
the  junior  apex  locator,  but  will  himself  obtain  no  extra- 
lateral  right. 

A  full  discussion  of  this  question  necessarily  involves 
the  subject  of  extralateral  rights,  which  it  is  our  intention 
to  treat  separately  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  In  advance 
of  this,  however,  we  do  not  hesitate,  with  all  due  deference 
to  the  views  of  the  distinguished  jurist,  to  say  that,  as  we 
read  the  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States,^  and  those  of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  in  the 
eighth  circuit,*  the  Eureka  cases,  as  well  as  other  cases  to 
be  commented  on  when  we  reach  the  subject  of  dip  rights, 
the  doctrine  announced  by  him  in  the  Van  Zandt-Argen- 
tine  case  is  not  the  true  doctrine. 

The  question  of  priority  is  only  an  important  and  ma- 
terial inquiry,  either  when  there  are  overlapping  surfaces, 
or  where  both  contending  parties  have  some  portion  of  the 
apex  of  the  same  vein,  and  a  conflict  arises  between  them 
involving  dip  planes  underneath  the  surface,  such  as  are 
found  in  the  Tyler-Last  Chance  litigation.^ 

A  patent  once  issued,  the  existence  of  an  apex  will  be 
presumed;*  but,  prior  to  patent,  the  holder  of  a  location,  if 
his  right  is  challenged,  must  show  to  some  extent,  at  least, 
the  apex  of  a  discovered  vein  within  the  limits  of  the 
claim. 

Mr.  Morrison  adopts  the  views  of  Judge  Hallett,  and 
cites  discoveries  by  tunnel,  which  are  uniformly  upheld  as 
supporting  the  validity  of  a  location  on  the  dip.^ 

» Flagstaff  M.  Co.  v,  Tarbet,  98  U.  S.  4(W;  Arpreiitino  M.  Co.  v.  Terrible 
M,  Co.,  122  U.  S.  478,  485;  Iron  S.  M.  Co.  v.  Klgiii  M.  Co.,  118  U.  S.  196; 
Larkin  v.  Upton,  144  U.  S.  11);  Gwilliin  v.  Donuellaii,  llo  U.  S.  45,  47. 

-'Colorado  Cent.  Con«.  M.  Co.  v.  Turok,  50  Fed.  8>^8,  although  in  the 
opinion  on  reliearing  (54  Fed.  2^)3),  the  court  reserved  the  question;  Colo- 
rado Cent.  Cons  M.  Co.  v,  Turek,  70  Fed.  21)4,  295,  wherein  tlie  que.stion 
seems  to  be  decided  practically  on  the  linos  of  the  case  reported  in  50 
Fed.  888. 

8  54  Fed.  284;  71  Id,  8IH;  61  Id,  557;  157  U.  S.  683. 

*  Iron  S.  M.  Co.  v,  Campbell,  17  Colo.  267. 

*Morr.  Min.  Rights,  8th  ed.,  p.  127. 
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of  a  claim  as  ultimately  located,  but  Judge  Hallett  himself 
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discovery  i 

sary  to   murk   the  boundaries   on    the  surface  and  file  a 
certificate  for  record  as  in  any  other  case.' 

Mr.  Morrison  also  accepts  this  view,*  which  is  undoubt- 
edly the  correct  one,  and  suggests,  that  in  fixing  the  surface 
lines  in  cases  of  discovery  by  tunnel,  approximate  calcula- 
tions should  be  made  for  tlie  dip,  with  a  view,  of  course,  to 
cover  the  apex. 

We  think  it  well  established,  that  ledges  which  have 
their  apices  outside  the  boundaries  of  a  location  do  not  as 
a  matter  of  law  belong  to  the  locator.  As  a  matter  of 
presumption,  a  patentee  of  a  locution  on  the  dip  may  be 
held  to  own  everything  between  vertical  planes  drawn 
tlirough  his  surface  boundaries;  but  we  expect  to  be  able  to 
fully  demonstrate,  when  we  deal  with  the  subject  of  extra- 
lateral  rights,  that  this  presumption  must  yield  in  the 
presence  of  the  junior  locator  of  the  apex  if  liis  surface 
lines  are  properly  constructed  with  reference  to  such  apex. 

We  are  free  to  admit,  that  Judge  Hallett's  views,  as 
expressed  in  the  V'an  Zandt  case,  owing  to  the  peculiar 
geological  conditions  existing  in  some  sections  of  Colorado, 
aflTord,  from  an  economic  standpoint,  a  satisfactory  method 
of  solving  some  of  the  difficulties  with  which  that  distin- 
guished jurist  has  been  confronted  in  his  judicial  experi- 
ence; but  we  do  not  think,  with  all  due  deference  to  his 
opinions,  that  the  equilibrium  of  the  entire  law  should  be 
disturbed  by  novel  conditions  existing  in  isolated  localities 
in  the  mining  regions.  If  the  law  is  odious,  its  rigid  en- 
forcement will  secure  its  repeal  or  amendment. 


g  36S.     The  end  lineB. — The  function  of  end  lines  may 
be  said  to  be  twofold:  — 

(1)  They  stop  the  pursuit  of  the  vein  on  its  strike; 
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(2)  When  properly  constructed  with  reference  to  the 
located  lode,  permitting  the  exercise  of  the  extralateral 
right,  they  may  be  produced  indefinitely  in  their  own 
direction,  so  that  vertical  planes  drawn  downward  through 
them,  as  so  produced,  carve  out  a  segment  of  the  vein 
throughout  its  entire  depth,  the  ownership  of  which  be- 
comes vested  in  the  locator. 

The  location  of  a  mining  claim,  as  made  and  defined, 
must  control  not  only  the  rights  of  the  claimant  to  the 
vein,  or  lode,  within  its  surface,  but  also  any  lateral  rights. 
The  locator  must  stand  upon  his  own  location,  and  can 
take  only  what  it  will  give  him  under  the  law.  The 
courts  cannot  relocate  his  claim  and  make  new  side  or 
end  lines.* 

As  heretofore  observed,^  the  act  of  1866  did  not  in 
terms  mention  end  lines,  although  in  the  sense  that  they 
were  necessary  to  determine  the  right  to  pursue  the  vein 
on  the  strike,  they  were  implied.^  They  were  not  required 
to  be  parallel;^  therefore,  the  failure  to  make  them  so  was 
accompanied  with  no  penalty. 

Under  the  act  of  May  10,  1872,  however,  their  substan- 
tial parallelism,  or  at  least  their  non-divergence  in  the 
direction  of  the  dip,  is  an  absolute  essential  to  the  right  of 
extralateral  pursuit.  It  has  been  said  that  the  provisions 
of  this  act  as  to  parallelism  are  merely  directory,  and  that 
no  consequence  is  attached  to  a  deviation  from  its  direction.* 
By  this  it  may  be  understood  that  a  location  with  non- 
parallel  end  lines  is  a  valid  location,  and  if  other  con- 
ditions are  complied  Avith,  it  will,  subject  to  the  dip  rights 
of  others  who  have  properly  located  on  the  apex,  hold 
everything  within  vertical  planes  drawn  through  the  sur- 
face boundaries.  The  rights  conferred,  however,  by  such  a 
location  are  not  as  great  as  in  case  of  one  iiaving  the  end 

iRing  V.  Amy  A  Silversmith  M.  (^o.,  152  U.  S.  ii22.* 

2 See,  avtc,  §  58. 

'Eureka  Case,  4  Saw.  302. 

<Iron  S.  M.  Co.  v.  Elgin  M.  Co.,  118  U.  S.  190. 

*  Eureka  Case,  4  Saw.  302,  319;  llorswell  v.  Ruiz,  07  Cal.  111. 
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lines  parallel.  The  consequences  of  non-parallelism  of 
end  lines  will  be  fully  presented  in  a  subsequent  chapter 
when  dealing  with  the  subject  of  extralateral  rigbls. 

While  it  may  be  true,  that  the  highest  type  of  the 
theoretical  location  may  imply  that  the  end  iiues  of  a 
location  should  be  at  right  angles  to  the  general  course  of 
the  veiu,  there  is  nothing  in  the  law  which  requires  it, 
either  expressly  or  by  implication.  While  the  ideal  loca- 
tion is  in  the  form  shown  in  figure  IC,  where  the  end  lines 


Zl.. 


FlGCRE   16. 


cross  the  lode  at  right  angles  to  its  general  course,  a  loca- 
tion marked  on  the  ground  with  end  lines  crossing  the 
lode  at  acute  or  obtuse  angles,  as  indicated  in  figures  17 
and  IS,  is  just  as  valid  and  complete,  and  the  extent  of 

-HE\    -£EEE?- 


FlOL-RE    17. 


Figure  18. 


property  rights  conferred  thereby  just  as  great,  as  in  the 
ideal  location,  as  the  end  lines  cross  the  lode,  and  the  side 
lines  are  parallel  with  and  along  its  general  course.  The 
land  officers  have  no  right  to  require  tliat  an  end  line 
shall  make  a  right  angle,  or  any  other  particular  angle, 
with  the  general  direction  of  the  vein.  It  is  the  locator's 
privilege  to  give  such  direction  to  his  end  lines  as  he 
pleases,  so  long  as  they  are  across  the  vein,  are  parallel  to 
each  otlier,  and  the  length  of  the  lode  measured  between 
them  does  not  exceed  the  statutory  limit  of  fifteen  hundred 
feet.' 

'  MoiiBrcli  of  l.lie  Korlli  Mluing  t'lalm,  8  Copp.'s  L.  O.  104, 
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It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge,  that  veins  are  not 
of  uniform  value  throughout,  but  that  frequently  the  "pay 
.  ore"  occurs  in  "shoots,"  at  intervals  in  the  course  of  the 
vein,  and  that  these  "shoots"  have  frequently,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  miner,  a  right  or  left-hand  "  pitch."  There  is 
no  reason  why  the  locator  should  not  be  permitted  to 
mark  his  end  lines,  observing  the  statutory  requirement 
as  to  parallelism,  with  regard  to  the  pitch  of  the  ore 
bodies  within  the  vein,  if  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  detect 
their  existence  and  direction  during  his  work  of  prelimi- 
nary exploration. 

If  it  be  true,  and  the  courts  so  assert,  that  the  theory  of 
the  law  requiring  this  parallelism  is,  that  the  miner  may 
only  have  as  much  of  the  lode  underneath  as  he  has  apex 
within'  his  surface,  then  the  object  is  accomplished  by  mak- 
ing a  location  in  the  form  suggested  by  figures  17  and  18, 
as  well  as  by  that  suggested  by  figure  16.  The  subsequent 
locator  is  in  no  sense  injured,  and  will  be  compelled  to 
either  make  his  location  conform  to  the  lines  of  the  first 
discoverer,  or  take  the  chance  of  losing  a  segment  of  the 
vein  by  underground  conflict  with  the  prior  appropriator.* 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  failure  to 
construct  the  end  lines  so  that  they  are  parallel  to  each 
other  does  not  render  the  location  absolutely  void,  so  long 
as  it  is  within  the  statutory  liniit.  A  location  in  the  form 
of  a  horseshoe"  or  an  isosceles  triangle'  will,  subject  to 
the  extralateral  right  of  others  who  have  properly  located 
the  apex,  hold  whatever  may  be  found  within  vertical 
planes  drawn  through  the  surface  boundaries;  provided,  of 
course,  that  such  irregularly-shaped  figures  include  some 
portion  of  the  apex  of  a  discovered  vein. 

The  requirement  as  to  j>arallelism  of  end  lines,  as  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  the  exercise  of  the  extralateral  right, 
means  that  they  should  be  parallel  throughout,  or  at  least 
should    not   diverge   in    the   direction   of   the   dip.     This 

^  pnapstafl*  M.  Co.  v.  Tarbet,  08  U.  S.  4()3;  Eureka  Case,  4  Saw.  302. 
»Iroii  S.  M.  Co.  r.  Elj;in  M.  Co.,  118  U.  S.  196. 
'  Montana  Co.  Limited  v.  Clark,  42  Fed.  r.26. 
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requirement  of  llie  law  ia  not  satisfied  by  constructing 
broken  end  lines,  as  shown  in  figure  19,  and  a  survey  for 
patent  made  in  sucli  form  would  be  rejected.'    Where  the 

■en 

FlGL-RB    19. 

location  as  originally  marked  upon  the  ground  has  non- 
parallel  end  lines,  it  may  be  rectified  at  any  time,  if  such 
rectification  does  not  interfere  with  intervening  rights.' 

A  locator  of  a  mining  claim  may  abandon  a  portion  of 
his  original  location  without  forfeiting  any  rights  he  may 
have  to  the  remainder  of  the  claim." 

There  is  no  necessity  for  the  two  end  lines  being  of  the 
same  length.  If  they  both  cross  the  lode  and  one  parallels 
the  other,  the  fact  that  one  may  be  six  hundred  feet  long 
and  the  other  shorter  is  entirely  immaterial.  The  end 
lines  as  finally  established  should  be  throuffhoat  their  length 
upon  the  public  domain.  We  do  not  admit  that  a  junior 
locator  has  any  right  to  invade  the  surface  of  a  senior  pro- 
prietor for  any  purpose.  If  the  lode  of  the  junior  locator 
on  its  course  reaches  or  crosses  the  properly  established 
surface  boundaries  of  a  prior  location,  the  right  to  pursue 
the  vein  beyond  that  point  cannot  be  asserted.  Tiie  end 
line  of  the  junior  must  either  conform  to  the  crossed  boun- 
dary of  the  senior,  or  he  must,  at  the  expense  of  abandon- 
ing a  portion  of  the  lode,  so  construct  his  end  lines  that  no 
part  of  them  shall  be  on  territory  previously  appropriated. 

We  are  aware,  that  in  the  manual  of  instructions  issued 
bj'  the  land  department  on  October  25,  1895,  the  commis- 
sioner of  the  general  land  office,  construing  prior  issued 
circulars,  sanctions  the  right  of  the  junior  to  extend  one 

■  Iiislructlons  to  Siirveynr  Guti'l,  10  Copp's  L.  O.  86, 
'Doe  V.  Sanger,  83  Col,  :!03;  Doeti.  Waterloo  M.  Co.,  54  Fed.  035. 
•Tyler  M.  Co.  v,  Sweeney,  M  led.  -JSi;   Last  ClmDoe  M.  Co.  ».  Tyler 
M.  Co.,  81  Feii.  MTi  Tyler  M.  Co,  v,  La«  Chance  M.  Co.,  71  Fed.  MS. 
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half  of  hig  end  line  within  the  surface  lines  of  a  prior  loca- 
tion, as  shown  by  the  line  a  6  in  figure  20,  the  location  B 
representing  the  prior  location;  bat  we  are  of  the  opinion, 
that  this  is  based  upon  an  er- 
roneous construction  of  the  law. 
If  the  triangle  x  y  b  is  a.  part  of  a 
prior  valid  appropriation,  A.  has 
no  right  to  appropriate  it.  At 
best,  the  line  x  b  could  be  nothing 
more  than  an  imaginary  one,  and 
mining  rights  upon  tlie  public 
domain  cannot  he  based  upon 
imaginary  lines.  As  heretofore 
indicated,  in  our  judgment,  A. 
must  adopt  either  the  lines  y  c 
and  d  e,  OT  y  z  and  d  f. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood,  that 
the  mere  marking  of  the  locatipii 
in  the  first  instance,  by  placing 
monuments  within  the  limits  of 
a  prior  location,  will  render  the 
subsequent  location  void.  This 
frequently  occurs,  and  the  junior 
location  is  held  to  be  valid  to  the 
extent  that  it  covers  vacant  and  unappropriated  ground  if 
the  monuments  are  within  the  statutory  limit.'  Many 
irregularly  shaped  locations,  such  as  the  triangle  in  Mon- 
tana Limited  v.  Clark,"  are  the  results  of  this  doctrine. 

Our  contention  is,  that  the  junior  locator's  rights  will 
be  determined,  in  case  of  his  neglect  tu  rectify  his  lines, 
by  reference  to  the  intersected  boundaries  of  the  senior 
locator,  regardless  of  where  the  junior's  monuments  are 
placed,  or  the  course  of  the  lines  connecting  them. 

This  discussion  suggests  the  question  of  "cross  lodes" — 
a  subject  to  be  fully  considered  in  a  subsequent  chapter.' 

'DoecTylorM.  Co.,73  Cal.21;  West  GmnUe  M.  A  M.  lU  w.  Granite 
M.  A  M.  Co.,  7  Mont,  356.    Seo.  post,  art.  vii.  of  tliis  dinptpi-. 

'¥•  Fed.  620.  >See,  jioBI,  lit.  vi.,  cli.  II. 


Figure  20. 


7  THE   SIDE    LINES.  §  dbQ 

(S  366.  The  side  linee. —  The  primary  function  of  the 
side  lines  is,  to  connect  the  opposite  extremities  of  the  end 
lines,  and  to  complete  the  enclosure  of  a  surface  within 
which  is  found  the  apex  of  the  discovered  lode.  As  the 
width  of  a  location  is  lixed  with  reference  to  the  middle  of 
the  vein,  the  law  contemplates  that  this  must  be  ascertained 
by  actual  exploration  and  development,  and  cannot  he 
assumed  to  be  in  an  unexplored  position.' 

Where  the  vein  outcrops  at  the  surface,  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  point  from  which  the  lateral  measure- 
ment must  begin.  When  the  discovery  shaft  develops  the 
vein  at  some  distance  below  the  surface,  and  the  locator 
does  not  determine  by  any  further  development  that  the 
nearest  actual  surface  point  is  elsewhere,  and  the  fact  does 
not  otherwise  appear,  the  land  department  has  ruled,  that 
for  executive  purposes,  the  middle  of  the  vein  as  disclosed 
in  the  shaft  will  be  assumed  to  be  the  point  from  which 
lateral  measurements  are  to  be  calculated.' 

According  to  the  regulations  of  the  department,  lateral 
measurements  cannot  extend  more  than  three  hundred  feet 
on  either  side.  Four  hundred  feet  cannot  be  taken  on  one 
side  and  two  hundred  on  the  other;  but  if,  by  reason  of 
prior  claims,  the  full  width  allowed  cannot  be  taken  on  one 
side,  the  locator  will  not  be  restricted  to  less  than  three 
hundred  feet  on  the  other.' 

Side  lines,  properly  drawn,  run  on  each  side  of  the  course 
of  the  vein,  distant  not  more  than  three  hundred  feet 
from  the  middle  of  such  vein ; '  but  there  is  no  requirement 
that  they  should  be  parallel.'  So  long  as  they  keep  within 
the  statutory  width  they  may  have  angles  and  elbows,  as  in 
figure  21,  or  converge  toward  each  other,  as  in  figure  22, 
without  jeopardizing  any  rights  so  far  as  the  located  lode 
is  concerned,  if  the  end  lines  are  properly  constructed  with 

■  7ii  re  Albert  Jnliiiaoii,  7  Copp'.«  L.  O.  35. 

■  Jn  re  Hope  Mining  Co.,  5  Copp'-s  L,  0. 116;  par.  10,  Clre,  IdBlnieHonB, 
Dec.  10,  IHDI  (see  appendix), 

'Pnr.  10,  Clre.  Instructions,  Dec.  10,  1891  (Rsa  appendix). 
'  King  V.  Amy  &  Sllveramlth  M.  Co.,  1S2  V.  8.  222. 
'Stevensv.  Willlamt,  1  Morr.  MIn.  Rep.  506. 
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reference  to  such  lode.  A  locator,  whose  surface  lines  are 
constructed  as  in  figure  22,  of  course  obtains  less  area  than 
is  embraced  in  the  ideal  location,  but  otherwise  he  suffers 


Figure  21. 


Figure  22. 


no  dimunition  of  rights  from  those  acquired  by  the  ideal. 
The  parallelism  or  non-parallelism  of  the  side  linos  may, 
however,  become  an  important  factor  if  the  locator  makes 
a  mistake,  as  he  frequently  does,  as  to  the  course  of  his 
vein,  and  locates  crosswise  instead  of  along  the  vein. 

Where  a  location  is  of  excessive  width,  the  excess  should 
be  cast  off,  so  that  the  middle  of  the  vein  shall  be  in  the 
center  of  the  location.^ 

g  367.  Side-end  lines. — End  lines  are  not  always  those 
which  are  designated  as  such  by  the  locator.  If  the  vein 
does  not  cross  the  line  called  by  him  an  end  line,  it  is  not 
in  law  an  end  line.  In  such  case  it  performs  the  mere 
function  of  a  side  line.  In  all  cases  where  a  vein  crosses  a 
side  line,  the  side  line  performs  the  function  of  an  end  lino 
to  the  extent,  at  least,  that  it  stops  the  pursuit  of  the  vein 
on  its  strike.  It  is  therefore  called  in  law  an  end  line."*^ 
We  call  it  a  side-end  line  for  descriptive  purposes. 
Whether  the  side-end  line  performs  the  function  of  an 
end  line  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  extralateral 
right,  will  depend  upon  circumstances.  If  the  vein  crosses 
two  side  lines,  substantially  as  in  the  Flagstaff-Tarbet'*  and 

» Lakiii  V.  Dolly,  5.$  Fed.  333. 

^FlagMtatf  M.  Co.  r.  Tarbet,  98  U.  S.  463;  Argentine  M.  Co.  v.  Terrible 
M.  Co.,  122  U.  S.  47S;  King  v.  Amy  tfc  Silversniitli  M.  Co.,  152  U.  S.  222; 
Eilers  v,  lioatnian,  3  Utah,  159;  Stevens  v,  Williams,  1  Morr.  Min.  Rep. 
557;  Tombstone  M.<fe  M.  Co.  v.  Wayup  M.  Co.  (Ariz.),  25  Pac.  794;  Water- 
vale  M.  Co.  V.  Leach  (Ariz.),  33  Pac.  418;  Colorado  Cent.  K.  K.  r.  Turck, 
50  Fed.  888;  I<i,  on  rehearing,  54  Fed.  2«52;  Tyler  M.  Co.  v.  Sweeney,  54 
Fed.  284. 

3  98U.  S.  463. 
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Argentiue-Terrible^  cases,  where  the  crossed  side  linea 
were  parallel,  we  do  not  see  why  the  vein  could  not  be 
followed  on  its  downward  course  throughout  its  entire 
depth,  between  vertical  planes  drawn  downward  through 
theside-etid  lines,  produced  indefinitely  in  their  own  direc- 
tion. If  the  side-end  lines  are  not  parallel,  as  indicated 
in  figure  22,  and  the  dip  of  the  vein  is  towards  their  con- 
vergence, these  lines  may  be  extended  in  their  own  direc- 
tion until  they  meet,  and  the  locator  may  pursue  the  vein 
in  depth  to  the  vertical  line  of  junction  between  the  two 
planes.  If  the  dip  is  in  the  direction  of  the  divergence, 
there  would  certainly  be  no  extralateral  riglit.  The  con- 
sideration, however,  of  this  character  of  cases,  together 
with  those  where  a  vein  crosses  one  end  and  one  side  line, 
will  be  deferred  until  we  reach  the  subject  of  extralateral 
rights. 
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1^74.   Slate   HUtiiCe)*    derinin);   tlie 

dmrouMr  of  inBrkliitc. 
g  3T5.   FerpBtiiBiiuti  of  tnoiiuiiieiilH. 


g  371.  Necessity  for,  and  object  of,  marking.— The  Re- 
vised Statutes  of  the  United  States'  contain  the  mandatory 
provision,  that  the  "location  must  be  distinctly  marked 
"  upon  the  ground  so  that  its  boundaries  may  be  readily 
"traced,"  There  is  no  escape  from  this  requirement. 
While  it  is  possible  that  state  statutes  or  local  district  regu- 
lations may  particularize  as  to  the  character  of  the  mark- 
ing,  they  cannot  dispense  with  the  necessity  for  compliance 
with  the  law  of  congress.  While,  as  we  shall  hereafter 
point  out,  time  is  allowed  within  which  to  establish  the 

'Vi2  U.S.  478.  >{2324._ 
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boundaries,  until  this  is  done  the  location  is  not  complete.* 
The  requirement  is  an  imperative  and  indispensable  con- 
dition precedent  of  a  valid  location,  and  is  not  to  be 
^*  frittered  away  by  construction."*  After  the  discovery,  it 
is  the  main  act  of  original  location.'  This  was  the  rule 
under  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  law.*  The  object  of  the 
.  law  in  requiring  the  location  to  be  marked  on  the  ground 
is,  to  fix  the  claim,  to  prevent  floating  or  swinging,  so  that 
those  who,  in  good  faith,  are  looking  for  unoccupied 
ground  in  the  vicinity  of  previous  locations  may  be 
enabled  to  ascertain  exactly  what  has  been  appropriated, 
in  order  to  make  their  locations  upon  the  residue.^  It  also 
operates  to  determine  the  right  of  the  claimant  as  between 
himself  and  the  general  government.^ 

g  372.  Time  allowed  for  marking. — In  the  absence  of 
state  legislation  or  district  regulation,  it  has  been  held,  in 
California,  that  while  a  party  in  actual  possession,  proceed- 
ing with  diligence  to  mark  his  boundaries,  would  be  pro- 
tected as  against  a  stranger  attempting  to  relocate,  yet, 
strictly  speaking,  no  time  is  allowed  to  the  locator  to  com- 
plete his  location  by  marking  it  on  the  surface.^  This  view 
is  also  adopted  by  the  supreme  court  of  Oregon.^ 

But,  as  heretofore  indicated,^  the  circuit  court  of  appeals 
for  the  ninth  circuit,  upon  the  same  state  of  facts  pre- 
sented in  one  of  the  California  cases,^°  declines  to  accept  the 

» Belk  V.  Meagher,  104  U.  S.  279;  Strepey  v.  Stark,  7  Colo.  614;  Garfield 
M.  A  M.  Co.  V.  Hammer,  6  Mont.  53;  Gilpin  County  M.  Co.  v,  Drake,  8 
Colo.  586,  589;  Sweet  v.  Webber,  7  Colo.  443. 

»Glee8on  v,  Martin  White  M.  Co.,  13  Nov.  442,  456. 

»  Donahue  v.  Meister,  88  Cal.  121,  131. 

« United  States  v,  Castillero,  2  Black,  17;  Gonu  v.  Russell,  3  Mont.  358. 

*  Gleeaon  v,  Martin  White  M.  Co.,  13  Nev.  442, 462;  Patterson  v,  Tarbell 
(Ore.),  37  Pac.  76,  78;  Gird  r.  California  Oil  Co.,  60  Fed.  531,  536. 

•Pollard  V,  Shively,  6  Colo.  309,  317.  See,  also,  Drumond  v.  Long,  0 
Colo.  538. 

TNewbill  t».  Thurston,  65  Cal.  419;  Gregory  r.  Pershbaker,  73  Cal.  109; 
Pharis  v.  Muldoon,  75  Cal.  284.  By  act  passed  in  this  state  in  1897,  sixty 
days  from  dale  of  discovery  are  allowed  for  this  purpose. 

"Patterson  v.  Tarbell  (Ore.),  37  Pac.  76. 

•See,  ante,  §  339.  »0Ne\vbill  r.  Thurston,  65  Cal.  419. 
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doctrine  of  the  California  courts,'  but  follows  llje  rule  au- 
nouiiced  by  the  supreme  courts  of  Nevada^  and  Idaho,'  and 
the  manifest  intent  of  the  law  as  suggested  by  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States*  aud  by  the  courts  of  last  resort 
in  Colorado*  and  South  Dakota.'  It  is  unnecessary  to  here 
repeat  what  we  ha%'e  said  on  this  subject  in  a  preceding 
section.'  For  the  reasons  therein  suggested,  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  rule  announced  in  California  is  opposed 
to  both  the  spirit  of  the  law  and  the  weight  of  authority. 

g  373.  What  is  safflcieDt  marklDg  under  the  federal 
law. —  As  noted  in  the  succeeding  section,  some  of  the  states 
have  enacted  laws  defining  the  character  of  monuments,  or 
marks,  to  be  placed  on  the  ground.  In  the  absence  of  such 
state  legislation,  or  local  regulation,  what  constitutes  a 
sufficient  marking  is  a  question  to  be  determined  by  the 
jury,  according  to  the  circn instances  in  each  particular 
case.*  It  naturally  depends  upon  the  conformation  of  the 
ground.  What  might  be  sufficient  in  the  case  of  a  com- 
paratively level  or  bare  surface  might  not  answer  the 
requirements  of  the  law  in  a  mountainous  region  where 
the  hills  are  precipitous  or  the  surface  covered  with  timber 
or  undergrowth." 

In  this  view  of  the  law,  adjudicated  cases  are  uot  often 
of  controlling  weight.  They  depend  for  their  value  as 
precedents  upon  the  reasoning  of  the  courts  and  the  simi- 
larity as  to  facts  existing  in  the  case  to  which  they  are 
sought  to  be  applied. 

While  the  commissioner  of  the  general  land  office  has 

1  txw  V.  Watarloo  M.  Co.,  70  Fed.  455,  afBrmlng  55  Fed.  11. 
'Golden  Fleece  M.  Co.  v.  Cable  Coiih.  M.  Co.,  12  Nev.  S12,  32»;  OleeHon 
V.  Martin  While  M.  Co.,  13  Nev.  «2. 
•Burke  v.  McDonald,  2  Idaho,  B46. 
•Erliardt  v.  Boaro,  lia  U.  S.  62T. 

•Murley  v.  Ennia,  2  Col<i.  30};  Pattersou  v.  HUubcook,  a  Colo.  533. 
•  Marsliall  v.  Harney  Fenk  Tin  M.  Co.,  1  S.  Dak.  350. 


"niylori/.  Middleton,  f>7Csl.0adi   Biiasell  v.  ChumaBeio,  < 
Anderson  v.  Blnck,  70  Cal.  220;  Da  Prat  v.  Janies,  05  Cal.  555. 
*Buok  V.  Justice  M.  Co.,  58  Fed.  lOe,  113. 


Mont.  309; 
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advised  the  erection  of  posts  at  the  corners,  and  the  erec- 
tion of  a  signboard  at  the  location  point,  the  law  may  be 
satisfied  by  something  less.^ 

We  have  collated  the  following  examples,  wherein  the 
marking  in  the  manner  designated  was  held  to  satisfy  the 
law:  — 

In  a  district  where  the  extent  of  a  claim  on  each  side 
of  the  center  line  is  established  by  local  rule,  it  has  been 
said,  that  the  object  of  the  law  is  attained  by  marking  this 
center  line;  that  a  man  of  common  intelligence  acquainted 
with  the  customs  of  the  country,  seeing  the  discovery 
monumen1>,  the  preliminary  posted  notice,  and  the  stakes 
marking  this  center  line,  would  be  informed  by  the  rules 
of  the  district  and  the  laws  of  the  land  that  the  bound.- 
aries  of  the  claim  were  formed  by  lines  parallel  to  the 
center  line,  at  the  distance  prescribed  by  local  rules,  and 
by  end  lines  at  right  angles  thereto.  With  this  knowl- 
edge, he  could  easily  trace  the  boundaries  and  ascertain 
exactly  where  he  could  locate  with  safety." 

Judge  Sawyer  held,  that  the  sinking  of  a  discovery  shaft, 
posting  a  notice  thereon,  and  placing  a  monument  and  post 
at  one  extremity  of  the  linear  measurement,  was  a  compli- 
ance with  the  law.' 

We  think  these  cases  stretch  the  law  to  the  utmost  limit 
of  liberality.  It  is  almost  a  return  to  the  primitive  rules, 
prevalent  when  the  lode  was  the  principal  thing  located 
and  the  surface  a  mere  incident,  when  the  locator  could 
hold  but  one  vein,  and  his  rights  as  to  that  vein  were  not 
defined  by  surface  boundaries.^ 

Under  the  existing  law,  a  grant  of  the  surface  is  sought, 
and  the  rights  on  the  discovered  lode,  as  well  as  all  others 
whose  apices  may  be  found  therein,  are  defined  exclusively 
bv  the  form  of  the  location  and  the  direction  of  the  boundarv 

»Gleeson  t'.  Martin  White  M.  Co.,  13  Xev.  442,  402. 

« Id.  442, 4f>3.    See,  also,  Mt.  Diablo  M.  A  M.  Co.  r.  Callison,  5Sa\v.  439, 449. 

« North  Noonday  M.  Co.  r.  Orient  M.  Co.,  6  Saw.  299,  311. 

*Se€,  nnte^  J  58. 
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lines.  Such  beitig  the  case,  it  would  Beem  that  the  posted 
notice,  serving  a  temporary  purpose,'  constitutes  no  part 
of  tlie  inarkinff,  which  succeeds  its  posting.  What  the  exist- 
ing law  evidently  contemplates  is,  physical  evidence  on  the 
ground  of  marks  which  will  enable  one  to  trace  the  lines 
on  the  surface — not  a  notice' indicating  where  the  locator 
maif  place  them. 

Posted  notices  may  be  an  aid  in  determining  the  situs 
of  monuments,  but  they  cannot  be  substituted  for  the 
markings. 

In  many  cases,  stakes  driven  into  the  ground  are  the 
most  certain  means  of  identification.' 

Fencing  is  not  necessary;'  in  fact,  where  in  California 
the  early  occupants  inclosed  their  ground  with  substantial 
inclosures,  it  wiis  an  open  invitation  for  prospectors  to  enter, 
as  it  indicated  a  holding  for  agricultural  purposes. 

Stakes  firmly  planted  in  the  ground,  marked  as  corner 
stakes,  with  stone  mounds  placed  around  them,  which 
stakes  and  mounds  were  found  by  the  court  to  be  "  pronii- 
"  nent  and  permanent  monuments,"  were  held  to  justify 
the  legal  conclusion,  that  the  location  was  distinctly  marked 
on  the  ground  so  that  the  boundaries  could  be  readily 
traced .' 

Stakes  and  stone  monuments  at  each  corner  of  the  claim, 
and  at  the  center  of  each  of  the  end  lines,  is,  according  to 
the  supreme  court  of  Nevada,  as  much  as  has  ever  been 
required  under  the  most  stringent  construction  of  the  law; ° 
and  yet  there  are  states  which  require  eight  posts  and  monu- 
ments, the  additional  two  being  placed  at  the  center  of  the 
side  lines. 

A  location  marked  by  a  discovery  monament,  on  which 


'Sea,  un(e,  ;350.   See,  potl.  1379. 

■Hnminer  v.  Garfield  M.  A  M.  Co.,  i; 

'  RoKers  V,  Cooney,  7  Nev.  215,  Hit). 

<Dii  FratD.  Juinea,  fl5  Csl.  555;  aird  v 
537:  Book  v.  Juslico  M.  Co.,  58  Fed.  JM. 

'Soulharn  Cross  G.  <fc  8.  M.  Co.  v.  Eiiropn  M.  Co.,  13  Nev.  333.  See, 
Blio,  Souter  v.  MsBuIre.  TS  Cai.  543;  Book  i>.  JuxUce  M.  Co.,  5S  Fed.  JOa; 
Howeth  V.  Sullenger,  113  Cal.  517. 


a  V.  S.  201,  299. 
>.  C&lironila  Oil  Co., ' 


I  Fed.  G3I, 
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was  placed  the  notice  of  location,  and  by  a  stake  at  each  of 
three  of  the  corners. of  the  claim,  and  a  monument  at  the 
center  of  each  end  line,  leaving  one  corner  unmarked,  was 
held  to  be  sufficient  to  comply  with  the  law.^ 

The  omission  to  mark  one  end  of  a  claim  where  the 
ground  was  so  inaccessible  that  the  surveyor  when  survey- 
ing for  patent  was  compelled  to  determine  the  position  of 
the  end  line  by  triangulation,  the  remainder  of  the  claim 
being  marked  by  stakes  and  mounds  at  the  accessible 
corners,  the  center  of  one  end  line,  a  discovery  monument 
and  blazed  trees  on  the  center  line,  was  held  not  to  be  an 
evasion  of  the  law.  Under  the  circumstances,  the  mark- 
ing was  sufficient."  Posting  notices  on  trees,  one  at  each 
end  of  the  claim,^  or  posting  a  notice  in  the  center  of  the 
claim  without  any  attempt  at  marking,*  is,  of  course, 
wholly  insufficient.  These  notices  would  serve  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  originally  intended,  as  notices  of  in- 
tention to  locate,  but  would  only  preserve  the  right  for  a 
reasonable  time  to  enable  the  locator  to  mark  his  boundaries. 

As  intimated  in  a  previous  section,  the  marks,  stakes,  or 
monuments  should  be  within  the  statutory  limit  as  to 
area;*  yet  this  rule  is  to  be  understood  in  the  light  of  the 
doctrine,  that  excessive  locations  are  not  wholly  void,  but 
are  invalid  only  as  to  the  excess.^  They  should  also  be 
placed  upon  the  public  domain,  and  not  upon  the  property 
of  others;  but  if  within  tlie  statutory  limit,  tlie  placing  of 
such  marks  on  ground  previously  appropriated  will  not 
absokitely  vitiate  the  marking. 

In  so  far  as  the  ground  taken  is  vacant,  each  location,  if 
properly  made  in  other  respects,  will  be  valid.^ 

»  Warnock  v.  De  Witt,  11  Utah,  324. 

'Eilera  v.  Boatman,  3  Utah,  159;  affirmed,  HI  U.  S.  35(5. 

'IIoHand  v.  Mt.  Auburn  G.  Q.  M.  Co.,  53  Cal.  149,  151. 

*Geloich  v,  Moriarity,  53  Cal.  217;  Morenhaut  r.  Wilson,  52  Cal.  263,  269; 
Dog  v.  Waterloo  M.  Co.,  70  Fed.  455. 

*  Jjef^gattv.  Stewart,  5  Mont.  107,  109;  Ilauswirth  r.  Butcher,  4  Mont.  299. 

«  See,  ante,  I  362. 

^Doe  V.  Tyler,  73  Cal.  21;  West  Granite  Mt.  M.  Co.  r.  Granite  Mt.  M. 
Co.,  7  Mont.  356. 
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Tlie  boundiiry  lines  of  the  senior  locator,  or  prior  appro- 
priator,  will,  liowever,  control  the  rights  of  the  junior,  who 

will  ultimately  be  compelled  to  rectify  his  markings  so  as 
to  respect  such  boundaries.'  A  failure  to  comply  with  the 
law  as  to  the  marking  within  a  reasonable  time  after  dis- 
coverj',  where  there  is  no  local  rule  or  state  statute  fixing 
the  time,  or  within  tiie  time  fixed  by  statute  or  local  rule, 
renders  the  ground  subject  to  relocation;"  or,  in  case  of  a 
relocation,  the  right  of  the  relocator  is  lost  if  he  fails  to 
mark  his  boundaries  prior  to  the  resumption  of  work  by 
tho  former  owner,"  always  assuming  that  tlie  failure  to  per- 
fect the  location  is  not  caused  by  the  fraud  or  tortious  acts 
of  the  relocator.'  Failure  to  mark  the  boundaries  within 
the  time  allowed  by  law,  or  prescribed  by  state  or  local 
regulation,  cannot  be  taken  advantage  of  by  a  subsequent 
locator,  if  the  prior  locator  perfects  his  location  in  advance 
of  any  intervening  rights.'  A  location  when  perfected  re- 
lates back  to  the  discovery."  Boundaries  once  established 
cannot  be  changed  to  the  detriment  of  intervening  locators.' 

g  374.    State  statutes  defining  character  of  marking. 

— There  is  no  legislation  upon  tlio  subject  of  marking  the 
location  in  either  Nevada,  Oregon,  Washington,  or  Utah. 
The  following  statutory  requirements  are  found  in  the 
remaining  precious-metal-bearing  states  and  territories;  — 
Colorado. —  Before  filing  the  certificate  of  location  for 
record  (within  tliree  months  after  discovery),'  the  surface 
boundaries  must  he  marked  by  six  posts,  hewed  or  marked 
on  tho  side,  or  sides,  in  toward  the  claim,  and  sunk  into  the 

'  See,  anie,  J  3fi5.  p.  470. 

'White  V.  I«e,  TH  Cal.  593;  Funk  v.  Sterrett.  59  Cal.  (il». 

'Onnu  i>.  RuBsetl.  3  Mont.  358,  363;  Pilaris  v.  Mnldoon,  T5  Cal.  -JM; 
HolUiid  t>.  Mt.  Aubani  G.  Q.  M.  Co..  G3  Cal.  149.    But  see,  poxt,  i  40S. 

'Erhardli'.  Boaro,  \]S  U.  8,  627,-  Miller  i>.  Ta.vlor,  6  Colo.  41. 

1  NoiUi  Nooiiclny  M.  Co.  v.  Orient  M.  Co.,  li  Saw.  299,  314;  Jupiter  M. 
Co.  V.  Bodie  Cons.  M.  Co.,  7  Saw.  W,  U!>.    See,  ante,  i  330. 

"  Doe  V.  Waterloo  M.  Co.,  70  Fed.  465:  Gregory  v.  Perehbaker,  73  Cal,  lOB. 

lO'Relily  li.  CAinpbell,  113  U.  S.  41B:  Uolden  Fleece  M,  Co.  v.  Cable 
Cons.  M.  Co.,  VI  Nev.  312;  Crceaua  M.  &  S.  Co.  v.  Colorado  L.  A  M.  Co., 
19  Fed.  78.  •Mills'  .iiinol.  StatB.,  |  3150. 
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ground,  one  at  each  corner  and  one  at  the  center  of  each'l 
side  line.  If  bedrock  prevents  the  sinking  of  posts,  the! 
boundary  may  be  marked  by  a  pile  of  stones.  Where  it  i»  i 
impracticable  (because  of  danger  in  placing  or  other  reason)  [ 
to  place  the  post  at  the  proper  place,  it  may  he  placed  at  j 
the  nearest  practicable  point,  suitably  marked  to  desigoatel 
the  proper  place.' 

California. —  Sixty  days  after  date  of  discovery  is  allowed  1 
for  the  purpose  of  marking,  but  no  method  of  marking, ' 
other  thau  that  required  by  the  federal  law,  is  prescribed.' I 

Idaho. — Within  three  days  from  the  date  of  discovery,,! 
the  discoverer  must  mark  his  boundaries  by  establishing! 
at  each  corner  thereof,  and  at  any  angle  in  the  aide  lines,  i 
monument  of  any  material  or  form  which  will  readily  give! 
notice,  which  shall  be  marked  with  the  name  of  the  claim  j 
and  the  corner,  or  angle,  it  represents.  If  the  monumenti 
cannot  be  safely  planted  at  the  true  angle,  or  corner,  it  may  J 
be  placed  as  near  thereto  as  practicable,  and  so  marked  aa  I 
to  indicate  the  place  of  such  corner,  or  angle.  If  of  posts  I 
or  trees,  the  monuments  must  be  hewn,  and  marked  upon  f 
the  side  facing  discovery,  and  must  he  four  inches  square, 
or  in  diameter.     All  monuments  must  be  four  feet  high.' 

Arizona. — Before  filing  location  certificate  (sixty  daysafter-J 
location),'  the  surface  boundaries  must  be  marked  by  eight  J 
substantial  posts,  projecting  at  least  three  feet  above  the  sur- 1 
face  of  the  ground,  or  by  substantial  stone  monuments,  at  I 
least  three  feet  high,  to  wit :  One  at  each  corner  of  said  claim,  i 
and  one  at  the  center  of  each  end  and  side  line  thereof." 

Montana. — No  time  is  specified   in    the  Montana  laws  1 
within  which  the  marking  of  the  location  is  to  be  eHected. 
Ninety  days  are  allowed  to  sink  discovery  shaft  and  record 
the  declaratory  statement.     The  inference  is  plausible,  that 
the  locator  should  be  allowed  to  complete  his  development  ] 


■Mills'  Aliliot.  St»ts.,  i  31o3. 
'Aotof  March,  IS»7. 
■Rev.  Stnls.,  |  3101,  as  aineiidt 
*H6v.  Stata.  18B7.  i23«. 


a  I.SfKi,  p.  27,  ?  2. 

s  I^ws  18»5,  p.  53.  li  3, 
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work  before  marking  his  boundaries,'     In  any  event,  he  is 

allowed  a  reasonable  time.  The  character  of  the  marking 
is  as  follows:  By  marking  a  tree  or  rock  in  place,  or  by 
setting  a  post  or  stone,  at  each  corner,  or  angle,  of  the 
claim.  If  a  post  is  used,  it  must  be  at  least  four  inches 
square  by  four  feet  six  inches  in  length,  set  one  foot  in  the 
ground,  with  a  monument  of  earth  or  stone  four  feet  in 
diameter  by  two  feet  in  height  around  the  post.  If  a 
stone  is  used,  not  a  rock  in  place,  it  must  be  at  least  six 
inches  square  and  eighteen  inches  in  length, set  two  thirds 
of  its  length  in  the  ground,  which  trees,  stakes,  or  monu- 
ments must  be  so  njarked  as  to  designate  the  corners.'' 

Neiv  Mexico. —  No  time  is  provided  within  which  mark- 
ing is  to  be  effected.  In  this  respect  the  laws  of  New  Mexico 
are  the  same  as  Montana.  Surface  boundaries  are  to  be 
marked  by  four  substantial  posts,  or  four  substantial  mon- 
uments of  stone,  set  at  each  corner  of  the  claim.  Such 
posts,  or  monuments,  shall  each  be  plainly  marked,  so  as 
to  indicate  the  direction  of  the  claim  from  each  monument.' 

North  Dakota. —  Before  filing  the  certificate  of  location 
for  record  (sixty  days  from  date  of  discovery),  the  bound- 
aries shall  be  marked  by  eight  substantial  posts,  hewed,  or 
blazed,  on  the  side  facing  the  claim,  and  marked  with  the 
name  of  the  lode  and  tlie  corner,  end,  or  side  of  the  claim 
that  tfiey  respectively  represent,  and  sunk  inio  the  ground 
as  follows :  One  at  the  corner,  and  one  at  the  center  of  each 
side  line,  and  one  at  each  end  of  the  lode;  but  when  it  is 
impracticable,  on  account  of  rock  or  precipitous  ground,  to 
sink  such  posts,  they  may  be  placed  in  a  monument  of  stone.^ 

South  Dakota. —  Same  as  North  Dakota." 

Wi/omivg. — Substantially  the  same  as  Colorado." 

'  Sea,  ante,  |  372. 

'Rev.  CodelSOS,  lUfill. 

>  Laws  1889,  p.  42,  J  2. 

•Hev.  Code  189.i,  Jf  1428,  1430,  1431. 

•Cnmp.  Liawa  o(  Dak.  188T,  5  2002.     Adopted  by  South  Dakota— Laws 


•Laws  1889,  j 


i9,  I  IT. 
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While  the  requirements  of  these  several  laws  should  be 
fulfilled  to  a  reasonable  degree,  a  substantial  compliance, 
where  the  good  faith  of  the  locator  is  manifest,  would  un- 
doubtedly be  held  sufficient.  Such  statutes  are,  as  a  rule, 
liberally  construed.  Slight  variations  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  invalidate  a  location  otherwise  valid. 

g  376.  Perpetuation  of  monuments. —  Under  the  rules 
and  customs  governing  the  rights  of  tin  bounders  in 
Cornwall,  bounds  were  required  to  be  renewed  annually, 
in  default  of  which  the  estate  was  subject  to  re-entry  by 
others/ 

These  bounds,  however,  were  marked,  and  possession 
delivered  after  proceedings  had  in  the  stannary  courts,  the 
writ  of  possession  being  executed  by  the  court  bailiff. 

The  "gales"  of  the  free  miner,  in  the  coal  and  iron 
mines  of  the  Forest  of  Dean,  were  set  out  and  marked  bv 
the  gaveler  of  the  forest;"  and  among  the  lead  miners  of 
Derbyshire,  the  "  meers"  were  measured  by  the  barmaster, 
an  agent  of  the  crown,  in  conjunction  with  two  of  the 
grand  jury.' 

In  Mexico,  the  boundaries  were  marked,  after  measure- 
ment, by  an  agent  of  the  mining  deputation,  who  was 
usually  a  skilled  engineer,  and  the  miner  was  called  upon 
to  enter  into  an  obligation  to  "  keep  and  observe  them 
"forever."* 

These  methods  of  establishing  boundaries,  succeeding, 
as  they  did,  a  formal  adjudication  as  to  the  right  to  posses- 
sion, suggest  the  propriety  of  permanency.  In  the  United 
States,  however,  we  are  required  to  mark  our  boundaries 
first,  and  determine  our  right  to  possession  afterwards. 
Even  wlien  a  survey  for  patent  is  made,  the  deputy  min- 
eral surveyor  is  an  agent  of  the  claimant,  and  his  acts  in 
no  sense  bind  the  government,  and,  as  we  shall  observe 
when  dealing  with  patent  proceedings,  surveys  are  made, 

*  See,  ante^  g  5.  'See,  nnte^  g  8. 

2  See,  ante,  \  7.  *See,  ante,  g  13,  p.  21. 
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in  the  first  instance,  of  the  ground  claimed,  regardless  of 
overlapping  surfaces  or  interference  with  prior  surveys  or 
locations.  Relative  rights  arising  out  of  these  conflicts 
are  frequently  not  determined  until  after  long  litigation. 
Therefore,  there  would  be  but  little  use  in  compelling 
the  erection  of  indestructible  monuments  for  the  purpose 
of  marking  the  extent  of  the  ground  claimed.  Ordinary 
prudence  will  suggest  to  the  locator  the  advisability  of 
preserving  his  marks.  But  the  law  does  not  require  it. 
Therefore,  it  has  been  held,  that  where  a  raining  claim  is 
once  sufficiently  marked  on  the  ground,  and  all  other  neces- 
sary acts  of  location  are  performed,  a  right  vests  in  the 
locator,  which  cannot  be  divested  by  the  subsequent  oblit- 
eration of  the  marks  or  removal  of  the  stakes  without  the 
fault  of  the  locator.' 

The  supreme  court  of  Colorado  suggests  a  sensible  excep- 
tion to  this  rule:  Where  there  is  a  variation  between  tho 
calls  of  the  recorded  location  certificate  and  the  monu- 
ments established  on  the  ground,  the  locator,  in  order  to 
avail  himself  of  the  rule  of  law  which  gives  controlling 
effect  to  the  monuments  as  they  were  placed  on  the 
ground,  must  keep  up  his  markings.  The  reason  given  in 
support  of  this  is,  that  as  the  erroneous  record  fails  to  give 
constructive  notice,  if  the  monuments  are  swept  away,  no 
search,  no  exercise  of  prudence,  diligence,  or  intelligence, 
would  advise  the  subsequent  locator  of  the  extent  and 
limits  of  the  prior  appropriation,' and  this  is  one  of  the 
principal  objects  of  marking. 

■JupiUtr  M.  Co.  V.  Bodie  Cniis.  M.  Co..  7  Saw.  06,  110;  Bnok  t\  Juslice 
M.  Cii.,58Fed,  lOS.  Hi;  McEvoy  u.  Qymau,  25  Fed.  59S,  GW. 

'  Pollard  V.  Slilvelj,  5  Colo.  309,  318. 
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Article  VIII.    The  Location  Certificate  and  Its 

Contents. 


{379.  The  location  certificate  —  Its 
purpose. 

{  380.  State  legislation  as  to  contents 
of  location  certificate. 

{ 381.  Rules   of    construction    ap- 
plied. 

{ 382.  Variation    between    descrip- 
tive calls  in  certificate  and 


monuments  on  the  ground. 

}  383.  **  Natural  objects  *'  and  *'  per- 
manent monuments.*' 

J  384.  Efiect  of  failure  to  comply 
with  the  law  as  to  contents 
of  certificate. 

i  385.  Verification  of  certificates. 


g  379.    The    location    certificate —Its    purpose. — lu 

speaking  of  the  "  location  certificate,"  we  have  no  reference 
to  the  preliminary  posted  notice  of  discovery  and  intention 
to  locate,  discussed  in  a  preceding  article,^  except  in  so  far 
as  such  posted  notice  forms  the  basis  of  the  recorded  notice, 
as  it  does  in  the  territories  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico." 
In  this  latter  class  of  cases,  the  posted  notice  performs  the 
function  of  a  certificate  of  location,  as  it  is  termed  in  most 
states.  This  certificate  is  also  equivalent  in  its  legal  effect 
to  the  "  declaratory  statement "  provided  for  by  the  laws  of 
Montana.'* 

Bv  the  term  "certificate  of  location,"  we  mean  the  in- 
strument  prepared  by  the  locator  after  the  completion  of 
the  development  work  and  the  marking  of  his  location, 
which  certificate  is  required  by  the  state  laws  or  local 
rules  to  be  recorded.  This  instrument  when  recorded  is  a 
statutory  writing  afifecting  realty,  being,  in  the  states  or 
localities  where  it  is  required,  the  basis  of  the  miner's 
**  right  of  exclusive  possession"  of  his  mining  location 
granted  by  the  laws  of  congress.'*  It  is  the  first  muniment 
of  his  paper  title,  upon  the  record  of  which  proceedings 
for  patent  are  based,  and  as  recorded  is  intended  to  impart 
constructive  notice  to  all  subsequent  locators  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  claim,  its  precise  locality  and  extent,  as  the 
marking  of  the  location   on   the  ground  is  intended  to 


'  See,  ante,  ?g  350-356. 
2  See,  ante,  ^353. 


»See,  po5^  §380. 

*  Pollard  V.  Shively,  5  Colo.  309,  312. 
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impart  actual  notice  of  these  facta.  Tlie  preliminary  posted 
notice  performs  a  temporary  function;  the  recorded  certifi- 
cate a  more  permanent  one.  This  recorded  certificate, 
notice,  or  declaratory  statement,  by  whatever  name  it  may 
be  called,  is  the  genesis  of  the  locator's  paper  title. 

The  congressional  laws  do  not  in  terms  require  any 
such  certificate,  but  they  provide,  that  where  a  record  of 
the  location  is  made,  such  record  "  shall  contain  the  name 
'■  or  names  of  the  locators,  the  date  of  the  location,  and  such 
"  a  description  of  the  claim  or  claims  located,  by  reference 
"  to  some  natural  object  or  permanent  monument,  as  will 
"  identify  the  claim,'"  In  the  absence  of  a  state  law  or 
local  rule  requiring  a  record  to  be  made,  congress  has  not 
undertaken  to  prescribe  the  nature  of  the  notices  which  a 
miner  may  be  compelled  by  such  laws  or  rules  to  jwst,  or 
which  he  may  see  fit  to  post  on  his  own  motion.  It  is  only 
when  such  notice,  or  its  equivalent,  is  required  to  be  re- 
corded that  the  provisions  of  the  federal  law  become  man- 
datory." 

Where  state  laws  or  local  rules  require  a  record  to  be 
made,  the  recorded  instrument  must  contain  at  least  the 
elements  provided  for  by  the  Revised  Statutes.' 

A  few  of  the  states  provide  for  a  record,  but  du  not  pre- 
scribe the  contents  of  the  notice  or  certificate  to  be  re- 
corded. In  such  cases,  compliance  with  the  federal  law  is 
all  that  is  necessary.  Most  of  the  states  and  territories, 
however,  within  the  purview  of  this  treatise,  have  pro- 
vided by  law  for  the  contents  of  such  instruments.     Before 

>  Rev.  Statn.,  J  2324. 

■Gleeson  v.  Mniilri  Wlilte  M.  Co.,  13  Ner.  443,  404;  GoJdeii  Fleeua  M. 
Co.  V.  Cable  Conx.  M.  Co.,  12  Ntiv.  312;  Jupiter  M.  Co.  v,  Bodle  Cons.  M. 


Co.,  7  Saw.  96,  112:  Poiljade  V.  Ityail. 
Co.,  55  Fed.  tl;  Eriiardtfi.  Boaro,  113  U. 
'  Brown  «.  Levan  (Idalm),  48  Fno.  861; 
Faxon  v.  Barnard,  4  Fed.  702;  Oilpin  Co 
Darjcerv.  Le  Sleor,  8  Utah,  1(30;  S.  C.  on 
BaylisH,  11  Mom.  ITI;  Riixaelt  v.  Cliiimi 
M.Co.ti.HatiLmBr.fiMoiit.63;  Humt 


Nbv.  449;  Doe  v.  Waterloo  C.  M. 
S.  527. 

Drunimoud  i'.  Lang,  9  Colo,  .^18; 
inty  M.  Co.  v.  Drake,  8  Colo.  680; 
reheariKg,  9  Utah,  192;  Dillon  f. 
.sero,  4  Mont.  309;  GarHsId  M.  A 

:  Garllem  M.  X  M.  Co.,  130  U.  S. 
.  Co.,  13 


;  Gleeson  r.  Martin  Wliil 
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proceeding  with  a  discussion  of  the  nature  of  these  certifi- 
cates, it  is  advisable  to  present  an  outline  of  the  state 
legislation  upon  the  subject. 

g  380.  State  legislation  as  to  contents  of  location 
certificate :  — 

Colorado. — The  location  certificate  must  contain :  (1)  name 
of  the  lode;  (2)  name  of  locator;  (3)  date  of  location;  (4) 
number  of  feet  in  length  claimed  on  each  side  of  the  center 
of  discovery  shaft;  (5)  the  general  course  of  the  lode;*  (6) 
a  description  of  the  claim  sufficient  to  identify  it." 

California, —  By  an  act  passed  March  1897,  a  preliminary 
notice  is  required  to  be  posted  and  recorded  within  twenty 
days  from  the  date  of  discovery,  and  within  sixty  days 
from  such  discovery  a  final  certificate  of  location  must  be 
recorded  in  the  county  recorder's  office.    Such  certificate 
shall  state:  (1)  the  name  of  the  lode  or  claim;  (2)  the  nanae 
of  the  locator,  or  locators;  (3)  tlie  date  of  discovery  and 
posting  of  the  preliminary  notice,  which  is  deemed  the  date 
of  location;   (4)   a  description  of  the  claim,  defining  the 
exterior  boundaries  as  they  are  marked  upon  the  ground, 
and   such   additional    description    by    reference  to   some 
natural  objects  or  permanent  monument  as  will  identify 
the  claim;   (5)  a  statement  that  it  is  the  final  or  completed 
notice  of  location,  and  that  the  development  work  required 
bv  the  act  has  been  done.     The  certificate  must  be  dated, 
signed,  and  verified  by  oath  of  the  locator,  or  some  one  in 
his  behalf.^ 

Idaho. — The  laws  of  Idaho  provide  for  two  notices :  one 
preliminary,  to  be  posted  only;  the  other  a  final  one,  to  be 
both  posted  and  recorded.^  The  final  notice  must  contain: 
(1)  name  of  lode;  (2)  name  of  locator;  (3)  date  of  disco v^- 
ery;  (4)  direction  and  distance  claimed  along  the  ledge 
from  the  discovery;  (5)  distance  claimed  on  each  side  of 
the  middle  of  the  ledge;  ((5)  distance  and  direction  from 

^  Mills'  Annot.  Stats.,  g  315().        ^  yo,.  f^jn  t^^t  of  the  act,  see  appendix. 
2  /(/.,  §  3151.  *  See,  aute,  §  354. 
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discovery  monument  to  some  natural  object  by  which  the 
claim  may  be  identified;  (7)  name  of  mining  district, 
county,  and  state.' 

Arizona. — The  notice  or  certificate  of  location  mast  con- 
tain :  (1)  name  of  the  claim  ;  (2)  name  of  locator;  (3)  date 
of  location;  (4)  number  of  feet  in  length,  and  number  of 
feet  claimed  on  each  side  of  discovery  shaft  lengthwise  of 
the  claim;  (5)  general  course  of  the  lode;  (6)  the  locality 
of  the  claim  witli  reference  to  some  natural  object  or  per- 
manent monument  as  will  identify  the  claim.^ 

Montana. — The  instrument  which  is  to  be  recorded  is 
■  called  the  "declaratory  statement."  It  must  contain:  (1) 
name  of  lode  or  claim;  (2)  name  of  locator;  (S)  date  of 
location,  and  such  a  description  with  reference  to  natural 
objects  or  permanent  monuments  as  will  readily  identify 
the  claim;  (4)  the  number  of  linear  feet  claimed  along  the 
course  of  the  vein  each  way  from  point  of  discovery,  with 
the  width  on  each  side  of  the  center  of  the  vein,  and  the 
general  course  of  the  vein  as  near  as  may  be;  (5)  dimen- 
sions and  location  of  discovery  shaft,  or  its  equivalent, 
snnk  upon  the  lode;  (6)  location  and  description  of  each 
corner,  with  the  markings  thereon.  The  declaratory  state- 
ment must  be  verified  by  the  oath  of  a  locator,  or  one  of 
the  locators,  and,  in  case  of  a  corporation,  by  a  duly  author- 
ized ftffleer.' 

NevaiJa- 
vada. 

New  Mexico. — A  copy  of  the  posted  notice  is  retjuired  to 
be  recorded.  This  must  contain  :  (1)  the  names  of  the 
locators;  (2)  the  intent  to  locate  the  claim;  (3)  a  descrip- 
tion by  reference  to  some  natural  object  or  permanent 
monument.* 

■Lawal895,  p.  25,  J5  2,  4. 
'Laws  ISO,'),  p.  M,  S  1. 
•Reir.  Code  1895,  gSflia. 
'Camp.  LawalBSi,  JlWfl.    See,  f 


-There  is  no  legislation  on  the  subject  in  Ne- 
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North  Dakota. — The  location  certificate  must  contain : 
(1)  name  of  lode;  (2)  name  of  locator;  (3)  date  of  location  ; 
(4)  number  of  feet  in  length  claimed  on  each  side  of  the 
discovery  shaft;  (5)  number  of  feet  in  width  claimed  on 
each  side  of  lode;  (6)  general  course  of  lode  as  near  as 
may  be;^  (7)  such  a  description  as  shall  identify  the  claim 
with  reasonable  certainty.^ 

Oregon. — No  provision  is  made  as  to  the  contents  of  a 
notice,  other  than  that  it  shall  contain  a  description  of  the 
claim  "as  near  as  may  be."  Continuous  working  dispenses 
with  the  necessity  of  a  record.' 

Soxdh  Dakota, — The  requirements  as  to  certificate  of  loca- 
tion are  the  same  as  in  North  Dakota.* 

Washington. — While  a  record  is  contemplated,*  no  formal 
certificate  is  required. 

Wyoming. — The  certificate  must  contain :  (1)  name  of  the 
lode;  (2)  name  of  the  locator  or  locators;  (3)  date  of  location ; 
(4)  length  of  claim  along  the  vein,  measured  from  center 
of  discovery  shaft,  and  general  course  of  the  vein  as  far  as 
known ;  (5)  amount  of  surface  ground  claimed  on  either 
side  of  the  center  of  the  discovery  shaft  or  workings ;  (G)  a 
description  of  the  claim  by  such  designation  of  natural  or 
fixed  objects  as  shall  identify  the  claim  beyond  question. 


6 


g  381.  Rules  of  construction  applied. —  In  the  i^iitia- 
tion  of  rights  upon  public  mineral  lands,  as  well  as  in  the 
various  steps  taken  by  the  miner  to  perfect  his  location, 
Iiis  proceedings  are  to  be  regarded  with  indulgence,  and 
tlie  notices  required  invariabl}'  receive  at  the  hands  of  the 
courts  a  liberal  construction.' 

'  Rev.  Code  lS9r>,  §  1428. 
Mlev.  Code  18<K5,  \  1429. 
3  Ilill'M  Aniiot.  Slats.,  ?  :i.s2S. 

♦Coinp.  Laws    1«.^7,  ^^  VMJ,   200().     Adopted    by  South   Dakota— Laws 
189(>,  ch.  c:v.,  g  1. 

*  nill'8  Annot.  Stats.,  ^  2214. 

•Session  Laws  lHl)0-iM,  cli.  xlvi.,  i)i).  17t»-lsO. 

'Cartert'.  Bacigttlupi,i<:iCal.l?<7;  Piinceof  Wales  Lode,  2ropp'.s  L.O.2,3^ 
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To  hold  him  to  absolute  technical  strictness  in  all  the 
minor  details,  would  be  practically  to  defeat  the  manifest 
end  and  object  of  tlie  law.  The  pioneer  pDoapector,  aa  a 
rule,  is  neither  a  lawyer  nor  a  surveyor.  Neither  mathe- 
matical precision  as  to  measurement,  nor  technical  accu- 
racy of  expression  in  the  preparation  of  notices,  is  either 
contemplated  or  required.'  The  law,  being  designed  for  the 
encouragement  and  benefit  of  the  miners,  should  be  liber- 
ally interpreted,  "  looking  to  substance,  rather  than  shadow, 
"  and  should  be  administered  on  the  lines  of  obvious  eom- 
"  mon  sense."^  Mere  imperfections  in  the  certificate  will 
not  render  it  void.*  In  matters  of  description,  calls  that 
are  erroneous  will  not  destroy  the  validity  of  the  notice  or 
certificate,  if  by  excluding  them  a  sufficient  description 
remain  to  enable  its  application  to  be  ascertained.' 

Thus,  wliere  a  certificate  of  a  location  specified  its  siliis 
as  being  in  the  wrong  county,  it  being  otherwise  valid,  and 
having  been  recorded  in  the  right  county,  the  erroneous 
statement  was  mere  surplusage,  and  as  such  was  rejected." 

In  the  absence  of  a  local  requirement  to  that  effect,  the 
certificate  need  not  state  either  the  district,  county,  or  state 
in  which  the  location  is  situated." 

A  mistake  in  the  certificate  as  to  the  direction  and 
course,  such  as  "  northerly  "  instead  of  "  northeasterly," 
the  description  being  aided  by  monuments  on  the  ground, 
is  of  no  moment.' 

The  certificate  is  not  required  to  show  the  precise  bound- 
aries of  tiie  claim  as  marked  on  the  ground,  but  it  is  suffi- 
cient if  it  contains  directions,  which,  taken  in  connection 
with  such  boundaries,  will  enable  a  person  of  reasonable 
intelligence  to  find  tlie  claim  and  trace  the  lines." 

■Book  V.  Justice  H.  Co.,  5S  Fed.  lOTi,  115. 

'ClieesmuN  v.  HatC,  4^  fed.  SS,  90. 

>B«nDetI  V.  Harkrader,  168  U.  S.  J-U,  413. 

•Duryea  t>,  Boucber,  67  Cal,  141. 

'MetRsir  i>.  Preocott,  lO  Mont.  2B3. 

'Carter  v.  Bacipilupt,  BS  Cal,  187. 

'  Bonk  I'.  Juntice  M.  Co.,  68  Fed.  103,  115, 

'Gftmerv.  Glenn,  8  Mont.  UTli  Upton  f.  Lark  in.  7  Monuj-ISi  Flavin 
V.  Mulliiigly,  8  Mont. '242;  Brady  v.  Husby,  21  Nev.  453. 
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§  382.  Variation  between  calls  in  certificate  and 
monumentB  on  the  ground. —  When  it  is  once  conceded 
that  a  recorded  certificate  of  location  is  a  statutory  instru- 
ment affecting  real  property/  it  follows,  that  general  rules 
regarding  descriptive  calls  in  this  class  of  instruments 
apply  with  equal  force  to  the  construction  of  such  certi- 
ficates. 

Mr.  Washburn  states  the  general  rule  to  be,  that  courses 
and  distances  are  generally  regarded  as  more  or  less  un- 
certain, and  always  give  place,  in  questions  of  doubt  or 
discrepancy,  to  monuments  and  boundaries  that  are  referred 
to  as  indicating  and  identifying  the  land." 

This  doctrine  has  been  uniformly  applied  by  the  courts 
to  certificates  of  location  of  mining  claims.'* 

The  general  rule  applicable  to  patents,  deeds,  and  other 

instruments   of  conveyance,  that   where   a  monument  is 

referred  to  in  a  descriptive  call,  and  it  has  been  obliterated 

or  destroyed,  parol  evidence  may  be  introduced  to  show 

where  it  was  actually  located  in  the  field,  does  not,  it  seems, 

apply  to  certificates  of  location.     As  heretofore  indicated, 

in  order  to  invoke  the  rule,  that  courses  and  distance  yield 

to  monuments,  these  monuments  must  be  actually  existing, 

and  parol  evidence  is  inadmissible  to  point  out  where  they 

were  originally  placed.**     The  reason  for  this  rule  has  been 

fully  explained  in  a  preceding  section.^ 

■ 
j^  383.     "Natural    objects"  and    "permanent    monu- 

^'menta." — The  words  "natural  objects*'  and  "permanent 
**  monuments  "  are  general  terms,  susceptible  of  different 
shades  of  meaning,  depending  largely  upon  their  applica- 
tion. What  might  be  regarded  as  a  permanent  monument 
for  one  purpose,  might  not  be  so  considered  with  reference 

» See,  mite,  §  379. 

'3  Washburn  on  Real  Property,  3d  ed.,  p.  348;  2  Devlin  on  Deeds, 
i  1029. 

'Pollard  V.  Shively,  5  Colo.  309,  313;  Book  v.  Justice  M.  Co.,  58  Fed. 
106,  116;  Hoffman  v.  Beeclier,:l2  Mont.  489;  Cullacott  v.  Cash  G.  S.  M.  Co., 
8  Colo.  179;  McEvoy  r.  Ilynian,  25  Fed.  590,  509. 

*  Pollard  V,  Shively,  5  Colo.  309,  318.  ^See,  an(e,  g  375,  p.  489. 
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to  a  different  purpose.  The  same  rule  applies  to  natural 
objects.'  There  is  no  particular  necessity  for  drawing  a 
distinction  between  "natural  objects,"  such  as  streams, 
rivers,  ponds,  highways,  trees,  and  other  things,  tjn^dem 
genms,  and  "  permanent  monuments,"  which  may  imply  an 
element  of  artificial  construction,  it  being  the  manifest  intent 
of  the  law  that  any  object  of  a  fairly  permanent  character, 
whether  natural  or  artificial,  may,  if  sufficiently  prominent, 
serve  for  the  purpose  of  reference  and  identification. 

As  to  whether  a  given  notice  or  certificate  of  location 
contains  such  a  description  of  the  claim  as  located  by 
reference  to  some  natural  object  or  permanent  monument 
fts  will  identify  it,  is  a  question  of  fact  to  be  determined  by 
the  jury,^  and  parol  evidence  is  admissible  for  the  purpose 
of  proving  that  the  thing  named  in  the  certificate  is,  in 
fact,  a  natural  oVjject  or  permanent  monument.^  In  the 
absence  of  evidence  for,  or  against,  the  sufficiency  of  the 
reference  in  the  notice,  it  will  be  presumed  to  be  sufficient 
to  identify  the  claim.' 

The  following  cases  indicate  the  views  of  the  courts  as 
to  what  are  natural  objects  or  permanent  monuments: — 

Prominent  posts,  or  stakes,  firmly  planted  in  the 
ground;*  stones,  if  of  proper  size  and  properly  marked;' 
monuments,'  prospect  holes,'  and  shafts,'  may  be  sufficient 

iQiiiuby  V.  Bnyd,  8  Colo.  104. 

■Kllersti.  Boalinan,  111  U.S.  356;  Gamer  v.  Glenn,  »  Mont.  3TI;  Brady 
V.  Huaby,  21  Nev.  4.W;  Flavin  v.  MatHngly,  8  Mont.  242;  Metoair  v. 
PrescoU,  10  Mont.  288;  RuHaell  v.  Clitunasero,  4  Mont.  SOS, 

■Carter  v.  Baclgalupl,  83  Cal.  187;  O'DoudpII  v.  Glena,  8  Mont.  218; 
Flavin  V.  Maltinglj,  H  Mont.  242;  Metcair  v.  Preecott,  10  MonE.  2A3; 
DilloD  V.  Bnyllas,  11  Mont.  171;  Kelly  v.  Taylor,  23  Cal.  14;  Prince  at 
Wales  I/ide,  2  Copp'a  L.  O.  2,  3. 

•Brady  v.  Husby,  21  Nev.  45.1;  GleaHon  v.  Martin  Wbile  M.  Co.,  13 
Nev.  442;  Hammer  v.  GarQeld  M.  &  M.  Co.,  130  U.  S.  261,  29U. 

'Jupiter  M.  Co.  (,',  BodieConn.  M.  Co.,  7  Saw. 96,  112;  RaBsellv.Cbum- 
aaero,  4  Mont.  309;  O'Donnetl  e,  Glenn,  8  Mont,  aW;  Hanson  v.  Fletcher 
<Utali),  37  Pan.  480. 

'Rusaell  V.  ChumaBero,  4  Mont.  309;  Gamer  v.  Glenn,  8  Mont.  371. 

'  Hanson  v.  Ftetclier  (Utah ),  37  Pac.  480. 


*ld. 


Ill;  North  Noonday 
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as  permanent  monuments  within  the  meaning  of  the  law. 
The  boundary  lines  of  adjoining  claims  have  uniformly 
been  held  to  be  such.^  A  tree  is  a  fixed  natural  object,  and 
when  marked  artificially  or  naturally,  there  is  less  rooni  to 
question  its  sufficiency  than  in  the  case  of  a  shaft.^  A 
canon,  or  any  other  prominent  feature  of  the  landscape,  is 
a  natural  object.' 

g  384.    Effect  of  failure  to  comply  with  the  law  as  to 
contents  of  certificate. — It  follows  from  what  we  have 
heretofore  said,  that  any  notice  or  certificate  of  location 
which   is  used  as  the  basis  of  the  record,  which   fails  to 
reasonably  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the   fedenil 
law  as  to  the  contents  of  such   record,  is  ineffectual  and 
void.     As  to  the  omission  of  any  of  the  other  elements  re- 
quired by  state  legislation,  in  some  of  the  states  the  law 
itself  prescribes  the  penalty  by  providing  that  the  failure 
to  insert  any  of  the  requirements  renders  the  loc«tion  void. 
This  is  the  rule  in  California,  Colorado,  Arizona,  North  and 
South  Dakota.     The  laws  of  the  other  states  and  territories 
are  silent  upon  the  subject. 

If  the  rules  applicable  to  local  regulations  and  customs* 
may  be  properly  invoked  in  the  case  of  statutory  enactments 
—  that  is,  that  a  forfeiture  is  not  worked  unless  the  custom 
or  local  rule  in  terms  so  declares  —  the  provisions  of  the 
statutes  in  the  last  class  of  states,  exacting  requirements  in 
excess  of  those   made   essential    bv  the   federal    law,  are 
merely  directory,  and  their  omission  is  accompanied  with 
no  serious  consequences.     We  do  not  see  why  such   rule 
should   not   be   applicable    alike    to    local    and    statutory 
regulations.    As  to  the  other  states,  where  legislation  of  the 

*  Upton  V.  Larkin,  7  Mont.  440;  Russell  i*.  Chuniasero,  4  M'»nt.  ^09; 
Hammer  V.  Gartield  M.  tfe  M.  Co.,  130  U.  S.  291;  MeicHlf  v.  Pn-scon,  la 
Mont.  28:j;  Book  v.  Justice  M.  Co.,  58  PVd.  106;  Southern  Cn)ss  M.  Co.  t\ 
Europa  M.  Co.,  15  Nev.  H83;  Gamer  v.  Glenn,  20  Pac*.  f»r>8;  Live  Yanki^e 
Co.  r.  Oregon  Co.,  7  Cal.  41.  Contra:  Baxter  Mt.  G.  M.  Co.  ?>.  Pitter.sun, 
3  New  M-x.  171). 

3Quinby  v.  Boyd,  «  Pac.  462. 

•Flavin  v.  Mattingly,  8  Mont.  242. 

*See,  aiUCj  \  274. 
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character  noted  is  found,  it  may  be  said,  that  forfeitures 
are  not  favored  by  the  courts,  and  where  a  location  is 
made  in  good  faith,  and  all  the  essential  requirements  are 
complied  with,  instances  are  not  frequent  where  the  miner 
is  deprived  of  substantial  rights  for  failure  to  strictly  com- 
ply witii  the  letter  of  the  law. 

g  385.  Verification  of  certificates. —  Three  of  the  states, 
California,'  Idaho,  and  Montana,  require  the  certificate  of 
location,  or  declaratory  statement,  to  be  verified  by  the 
oath  of  a  locator.  In  a  preceding  section^  we  have  sug- 
gested that  these  provisions  may  be  repugnant  to  the 
federal  law,  as  imposing  unnecessary  and  onerous  burdens 
upon  locators.  We  have  there  shown,  that  the  supreme 
court  of  Montana,  after  doubting  the  validity  of  the  provis- 
ion, has  upheld  its  validity.  We  are  not  aware  of  any 
ruling  on  the  subject  in  Idaho.  Where  the  law  makes 
notices  of  this  character  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  facts 
therein  recited,  it  would  seem  that  the  formality  of  an  oath 
is  not  an  unreasonable  requirement.  In  many  states, 
instruments  affecting  title  to  real  property  are  required  to 
be  verified  before  they  are  entitled  to  record,  and  all  states 
require  some  form  of  acknowledgment  to  such  class  of  docu- 
ments. We  do  not  see  upon  principle,  why  the  law,  as  found 
in  California,  Montana,  and  Idaho,  should  not  be  upheld. 


Article  IX.    The  Record. 

i  389,  Time  and  place  of  reoord.         I  S  8B1.  Proof  of  record. 
i  31H).  EfTeut   of   failure   to   record     i  392.  The  record  h  evidence. 
wiLljiii  tlie  time  limited.        ] 

I  389.  Time  and  place  of  record. — As  heretofore  fre- 
quently indicated,"  in  the  absence  of  a  state  law  or  local 
rule  requiring  it,  there  is  no  necessity  for  recording  any 
notice  or  certificate  in  connection  with  the  acquisition  of 
title  to  public  mineral  lands  by  location. 

'  Aot  of  Marub,  1HD7.  'See,  ante,  i  251. 

'See,  anfc,  5^273,^28. 
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But  as  observed  in  a  preceding  section/  the  popular 
notion  is,  that  notices  of  location  should  be  recorded  some- 
where, and  although  in  the  absence  of  a  law  or  rule  so 
declaring,  a  failure  to  record  is  not  accompanied  with  any 
loss  of  riglit,  yet  the  universal  rule  is,  to  file  the  notice  of 
location  with  the  county  officer  charged  by  the  state  or 
territorial  laws  with  the  duty  of  registering  instruments 
affecting  title  to  real  estate. 

Where  the  law  or  regulation  requires  a  record  to  be 
made,  but  does  not  specify  the  time  within  which  it  is  to 
be  effected,  we  think  a  reasonable  time  should  be  allowed, 
following  the  rule  heretofore  announced  as  to  the  time  of 
performance  of  other  acts  of  location.^  What  constitutes  a 
reasonable  time  depends  upon  the  circumstances  surround- 
ing each  particular  case,  such  as  the  distance  from  the 
discovered  mine  to  the  place  of  record,  and  the  means  of 
communication  between  the  two  points.  For  the  most^ 
part,  the  states  and  territories  wherein  laws  exist  requiring 
a  record  to  be  made,  provide  for  the  time  within  which  the 
notice  or  certificate  is  to  be  lodged  with  the  recording 
officer.  Colorado,'*  allows  ninety  days;  California,*  North 
Dakota,*  and  South  Dakota,*  sixty  days,  computed  from 
date  of  discovery;  Idaho,^  ninety,  and  Arizona,  sixty  days 
from  date  of  location;^  Montana^  and  New  Mexico,^®  ninety, 
and  Oregon,"  thirty  days  from  posting  the  preliminary 
notice  referred  to  in  a  preceding  article.^^  In  Wyoming,  if 
the  discovered  claim  is  within  an  organized  district,  two 

^  See,  ante,  §  273. 
2  See,  antCy  §339. 
'Mills'  Annot.  Stats.,  §  3150. 
*  Act  of  March,  1897. 
6  Rev.  Code  1M95,  2  1428. 

•Coinp.  Laws  Dak.  1887,  ?§  1999,  2000.    Adopted  by  South  Dak.— Laws 
1890,  §1. 

^Laws  18a5,  p.  2,5,  §4. 

8  Rev.  Stats.  1887,  §  2349.    Laws  1895,  p.  53,  i  2. 

•Rev.  Code  1895,  g  3«12. 

"Coinp.  Laws  1884,  ?  1566. 

»'  Hiirs  Annot.  States.  1892,  ^  3828,  3831. 

12  See,  anie,  §g  350-353. 
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records  are  required — one  with  the  district  recorder,  within 
ninety,  the  other  with  the  county  clerlt,  within  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  days  from  the  date  of  discovery. 

Washington  authorizes  the  election  of  recorders  by  min- 
ing districts,  but  its  laws  are  silent,  both  as  to  contents  of 
the  notice  and  the  time  within  which  it  is  to  be  recorded. 

Nevada  provides  for  the  recording  of  the  original  with 
the  district  recorder,  and  a  duplicate  witli  the  county  re- 
corder.' 

Until  the  passage  of  a  recent  act  by  the  Ifigislature  of 
California,  it  was  customary  in  that  atate  to  record  in  the 
county  recorder's  office,  as  wall  as  with  the  district  recorder, 
if  there  were  one. ,  In  the  absence  of  a  written  district  rule, 
a  custom  as  to  place  of  record  might  be  shown.  But  such 
custom,  to  be  binding,  ought  to  be  so  well  known,  under- 
stood, and  recognized  in  the  district,  that  locators  should 
liave  no  reasonable  ground  for  doubt  as  to  what  was  required 
as  to  place  of  record.^  But  the  subject  of  recording  is  now 
regulated  by  statute.  Kecording  in  districts  is  now  pro- 
hibited.' 

g  390.  Effect  of  failure  to  record  within  the  time 
limited. — The  mere  failure  to  record  a  notice,  certificate,  or 
declaratory  statement,  within  the  statutory  time  does  not 
render  the  location  of  the  claim  invalid,  where  there  are 
no  intervening  rights  before  the  record  is  properly  made, 
if  there  has  been  full  compliance  with  the  law  in  all  other 
respects.* 

This  is  but  tKe  reiteration  of  a  principle  announced  in 
a  previous  section,^  that  the  failure  to  comply  with  any  of 
the  requirements  of  tlie  law  within  the  time  limited  inay 
subject  the  ground  to  relocation;  that  the  locator  delays  the 
performance  of  these  acts  at  his  peril;  but  if  he  complies 

'Stats,  188.5,  p.  27,1  1. 
■See,  ante,  1273. 
•Aolof  Maroli.  1897. 

•PresLoii  V.  Hunter.  UT  Fed.  tH)G,  991);  Faxon  v.  BnniaTd,  i  Fed.  702,703; 
Btrepey  v.  Sinrk.  7  t^olo.  (114;  Craig  i'.  Tliooipsoii,  10  Colo.  517. 
'See,  anit,  iSm. 
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with  the  law  prior  to  the  acquisition  of  any  right  by  a 
subsequent  locator,  no  one  has  a  right  to  complain.  The 
acts  when  completed  will  relate  back  to  the  inception  of 
the  right.  Where,  however,  the  requirement  as  to  record- 
ing is  fixed  by  local  rule,  the  failure  to  record  will  not 
work  forfeiture  unless  the  rule  itself  so  provides.^ 

g  391.  Proof  of  record. —  Where  a  state  law  or  local 
rule  requires  the  certificate  to  be  recorded  with  a  county 
officer  whose  duties  are  defined  by  statute,  such  as  recorder, 
clerk,  or  register  of  deeds,  the  record  will  prove  itself,  and 
as  a  rule,  certified  copies  thereof  are  admissible  in  evidence 
with  like  eflFect  as  the  original.  But  in  case  of  records  in 
the  mining  districts,  the  rule  is  different.  Such  records  do 
not  prove  themselves.  They  must  be  produced  by  the 
proper  officer,  whose  official  character  must  be  shown,  and 
the  authenticity  of  such  records  must  be  established.^  Certi- 
fied copies  of  such  records  cannot  be  admitted  in  evidence, 
unless  it  be  first  shown  that  their  custodian  was  empowered 
under  the  local  rules  to  give  and  authenticate  such  copies.' 

§392.  The  record  as  evidence. —  Constructive  notice 
by  recording  is  wholly  a  creature  of  the  statute.  A  record 
not  provided  for  by  statute  or  recognized  by  law  gives  no 
notice.  Therefore,  before  a  record  of  a  mining  location 
can  be  introduced  in  evidence  for  any  purpose,  it  must 
appear  that  it  is  authorized  by  law;  otherwise,  it  is  irrele- 
vant and  inadmissible.^ 

Where  such  record  is  authorized,  it  is  prbna  facie  evi- 
dence only  of  such  facts  as  are  required  by  law  to  be  stated 
therein,^  provided  they  are  sufficiently  stated.^    A  record 

»See,  ante,  §274. 

2  Roberta  v.  Wilson,  1  Utah,  292. 

*  Harvey  v.  Ryan,  42  Cal.  6'2();  Roberts  v.  Wilson,  1  Utah,  292.  See,  ante, 
§  272.    See,  also,  At  wood  v.  Fricot,  17  Cal.  37. 

*Moxon  V.  Wilkinson,  2  Mont.  421;  Golden  Fleece  M.  Co.  v.  Cable 
Cons.  M.  Co.,  12  Nev.  312;  Chamberlain  v.  Bell,  7  ('al.  292;  Mesick  v. 
Sunderland,  6  Cal.  298,  315:  1  Wharton  on  Evidence,  3d  ed.,  g  643. 

*  2  Jones  on  Evidence,  §  521. 

« Strepey  v.  St*rk,  7  Colo.  614 ;  Jantzen  v.  Arizona C.  Co.  (Ariz.),  20  Pac.  93. 
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of  a  certificate  of  a  location  which  recites  the  citizenship  of 
locators,  the  fact  of  discovery,  nnd  the  fad  that  the  location 
had  been  marked  upon  the  ground  so  that  the  boundaries 
could  be  readily  traced,  is  not  evidence  of  any  of  these  facts' 
in  any  of  the  states  or  territories,  for  the  simple  reason, 
that  no  such  facts  are  required  to  be  stated  in  any  of  the 
statutory  notices. 

Where  tiie  right  of  possession  is  founded  upon  an 
alleged  compliance  with  the  law  relating  to  a  valid  loca- 
tion, all  the  necessary  steps,  asidfe  from  the  making  and 
recording  of  the  location  certificate,  must,  when  contested, 
be  established  by  proof  outside  of  such  certificate.  The 
record  of  the  certificate  is  proof  itself  of  its  own  per- 
formance as  one  of  such  steps,  and  in  regular  order,  gener- 
ally speaking,  the  last  step  in  perfecting  the  location.^ 

While  many  of  the  states  require  the  date  of  the  dis- 
covery to  he  stated  in  the  recorded  certificate,  we  do  not 
think  that  this  would  be  evidence  of  the  fact  of  discovery. 
A  discovery  once  proven,  such  a  record  would,  prima/acic, 
fix  tbe  date.  The  question  of  discovery  is  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all  tbe  acts  required  in  the  proceedings  culminat- 
ing in  a  perfected  location.  It  is  the  foundation  of  the 
right  without  which  all  other  acts  are  idle  and  superfluous. 
With  the  exception  of  three  states  (California,  Idaho,  and 
^Montana),  the  certificate  is  executed  with  no  solemnity.  It 
is  not  either  acknowledged  or  sworn  to.  It  is  a  mere  ex 
parte  declaration  in  his  own  behalf  of  the  party  most  inter- 
ested.*   The  same  may  be  said  of  marking  the  boundaries. 

It   is   quite   true,   that    when    a   certificate  contains   a 

'  Flick  V.  Gold  H1U  &  L.  M.  On.,  8  Mont.  298. 

'  Slrepe.v  t>.  Stark,  T  Colo.  (IN,  Slj). 

*Jiidge  Pliilllps,  111  Ills  clmrRe  lo  the  Jury  In  Cheesman  v.  Shreeve,  40 
Fed.  TST,  said,  tlint  I'erliHoaleH  nt  location  ars  presumiitlvs  evidence  of 
discovery.  But  in  lliia  case,  many  yearn  elapaeil  hetwpen  tlie  originnl 
location  and  the  liligation,  and  llie  fact  of  discovery  wbh  sngiponed  by 
llie  lesiimony  of  the  parties.  Under  these  oTrcn  in  stances  ttio  judge  held, 
that  every  resHonatile  presumption  should  be  Indulged  In  fnvor  of  the 
inlef^rity  of  the  location.  The  reasoning,  while  perMjaxlve  so  fiir  as  thia 
case  is  concerDed,  doen  not  milltale  against  the  vlens  announced  in 
the  text. 
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description  of  the  claim  with  reference  to  a  natural  object 
or  permanent  monument,  the  recorded  notice  to  this  ex- 
tent may  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  its  Qwn  sufficiency,  for 
the  reason,  that  the  statute  requires  such  description  to  b© 
inserted  in  the  certificate. 

The  real  purpose  of  the  record  is  to  operate  as  construct- 
ive notice  of  the  fact  of  an  asserted  claim  and  its  extent. 
When  the  locator's  right  is  challenged,  he  should  be  com- 
pelled to  establish  by  proof  outside  of  the  certificate  all  the 
essential  facts,  without  the  existence  of  which  the  certifi- 
cate possesses  no  potential  validity.  These  facts  once  proven, 
the  recorded  certificate  may  be  considered  as  pHma  fade 
evidence  of  such  other  facts  as  are  required  to  be  stated 
therein. 


Article    X.      Change    of    Boundaries    and    Amended 

Location    Certificates. 


396.  Circumstances         justifying 

cliange    of    boundaries. 

397.  Privilege  of  clianging  bound- 

aries exists  in  the  absence 
of  intervening  rights,  in- 


dependent of   state  legis- 
lation. 

§  398.  Objects    and     functions     of 
amended   certificates. 


g  396.  Gircamstances  justifying  change  of  bounda- 
ries.— The  difficulties  surrounding  the  locator  in  determin- 
ing the  precise  position  of  his  discovered  vein  in  the  earth, 
the  probable  course  of  its  apex,  and  in  many  instances  its 
width,  frequently  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  so  mark 
his  boundaries  within  the  time  allowed  bv  law  for  that 
purpose,  as  to  entitle  him  to  the  full  measure  of  property 
rights  which  the  law  permits  him  to  acquire  as  the  reward 
for  his  discovery.  It  frequently  happens,  that  the  limited 
extent  of  surface  exploration  possible  within  the  periods 
allowed  him  does  not  develop  the  true  conditions.  His 
markings,  therefore,  are  frequently  based  on  erroneous 
suppositions  and  wrong  theories.  While  the  government 
is  not  concerned  with  the  particular  individual  who  is  the 
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recipient  of  its  bounty,  and  it  makes  but  little  difference 
to  it  who  discovers  and  develops  its  mineral  resources,  its 
policy  is  to  encourage  the  search  for,  and  the  opening  of, 
mines,  aud  this  policy  is  best  subserved  by  permitting  the 
discoverer  to  rectify  and  readjust  his  lines  whenever  he  may 
do  so  without  impairing  tlie  intervening  rights  of  others. 

While  tiie  locator  marks  his  boundaries  in  every  in- 
stance at  his  peril,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  be 
compelled  to  abide  by  first  impressions,  if  no  one  is  injured 
by  a  subsequent  rectification  of  his  boundaries. 

It  also  frequently  happens,  that  at  the  time  a  discovery 
is  made,  the  existence  of  contiguous  prior  locations  pre- 
vents him  from  giving  to  his  surface  that  symmetrical  form 
which  the  law  Contemplates;  or  if  he  makes  it  in  the  ideal 
form,  a  surface  conflict  arises,  rendering  the  extent  of  his 
rights  vague  and  uncertain.  These  prior  locatiims  are  fre- 
quently abandoned,  and  the  ground  embraced  therein  be- 
comes subject  to  reappropriation.  As  heretofore  suggested. 
when  such  abandonment  or  forfeiture  becomes  effectual, 
the  conflict  area  does  not  inure  to  the  advantage  of  the 
junior  locator.'  But  the  courts  uphold  the  right  of  the 
junior  under  such  circumstances  to  re-form  his  lines  and 
amend  his  location  so  as  to  include  the  overlapping  sur- 
face." Where  an  application  for  patent  is  made,  and  a 
survey  for  that  purpose  is  ordered,  the  deputy  mineral 
surveyor  is  controlled  by  the  record  of  the  certificate  of 
location,  where  one  is  required,'  and  the  markings  on  the 
ground,  the  fatter  controlling  where  there  is  a  variation 
between  the  descriptive  calls  of  the  record  and  the  monu- 
ments.^ While,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  parallelism," 
the  lines  may  be  drawn  in,  so  that,  as  finally  surveyed,  the 

?Sb«,  anle,  ^  3t>3, 
'See,  ante,  i  363. 

'  Lincoln  Placer,  7  I„  D.  81:  Hose  I^ods  Claims,  ^2  L.  1).  83;  Com'ra' 
Letter  — 1  Copp's  L.  O.  12. 

'Doe  u.  SaiiRsr,  S3  C«l.  Sn3,  2t4j  Doe  e.  Waterlon  M.  Co.,  M  Fed.  035, 
WO:  Tyler  v.  Sweeney,  Id.  284:  I*»l  Chance  M.  Co,  ti.  Tyler,  61  Fed,  &5T: 
FUiUtlelpliiH  M.  Cisiin  v.  Prtde  of  tbe  West,  3  Copp'e  L.  O.  82. 
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boundaries  are  approximately  within  the  limits  of  the  sur- 
face area  as  originally  claimed,  yet  no  authority  is  given 
to  extend  the  surveyed  boundaries  so  as  to  include  area 
which  at  the  time  of  the  survey  is  not  within  the  ground 
actually  claimed,  or  found  to  be,  at  least,  approximately 
within  the  lines  connecting  the  monuments  as  marked, 
prior  to  the  order  for  survey. 

It  is  therefore  frequently  found  necessary  to  change 
boundaries  before  applying  for  an  order  for  survey;  and 
when  so  changed,  an  amended  location  is  made,  and  an 
amended  certificate  is  prepared  and  recorded,  which,  if 
free  from  conflicts  with  prior  locators,  or  those  whose  rights 
have  supervened  since  the  perfection  of  the  original  loca- 
tion, is  just  as  valid  as  if  made  in  the  original  instance. 

Those  locating  subsequently  to  the  perfection  of  the 
amended  location  are  not  injured,  and  have  no  right  to 
complain.^ 

g  397.  Privilege  of  changing  boundaries  exists,  in  the 
absence  of  intervening  rights,  independent  of  state  legis- 
lation.—  In  some  of  the  states  and  territories,  amended 
locations  and  certificates  are  the  subject  of  statutory  regu- 
lation. This  is  the  case  in  Colorado,'^  Idaho,'  Arizona,*  New 
Mexico,^  North  Dakota,^  South  Dakota,^  and  Wyoming.® 

The  provisions  in  all  these  states  are  on  parallel  lines 
with  those  of  Colorado,  which  are  as  follows:  — 

"  If,  at  any  time,  the  locator  of  any  mining  claim  here- 
"  tofore  or  hereafter  located,  or  his  assigns,  shall  apprehend 
"  that  his  original  certificate  was  erroneous,  defective,  or  that 
"  the  requirements  of  the  law  had  not  been  complied  with 
"  before  filing,  or  shall  be  desirous  of  changing  his  surface 

»Gleeson  t).  Martin  White  M.  Co.,  13  Nev.  442. 
'Mills'  Annot.  Stats.,  g  3160. 
»La\vs  181>5,  p.  27,  §5. 
*7r/.,  p.  54.  §7. 
*La\vs  1SS9,  p.  42,  §  4- 
«Rev.  Code  189.'),  ^  1437. 

'Comp.  Laws  Dak.  1887,  §  2008.    Adopted  by  South  Dak.— Laws  1890, 
ch.  cv. 

•Laws  1888,  p.  85,  g  17. 
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"  boundaries,  or  taking  in  any  part  of  an  overlapping  claim 
"  wliich  has  been  abandoned,  or  in  case  llie  originiil  certifi- 
"  cale  was  made  prior  to  tlie  passage  of  this  law,  and  he 
"  shall  be  desirious  of  securing  the  benefits  of  this  act,  such 
"locator,  or  his  assigns,  may  file  an  additional  certificate, 
"subject  to  the  provisions  of  tliis  act;  provided,  that  such 
"  relocation  does  ilot  interfere  with  existing  rights  of  others 
"  at  tlie  lime  of  such  relocation,  and  no  such  relocation,  or 
"  other  record  thereof,  shall  preclude  the  claimant,  or  claim- 
"  ants,  from  proving  any  such  title,  or  titles,  as  he,  or  they, 
"  may  have  held  under  previous  location." 

But  in  the  nature  of  things,  this  right  exists  throughout 
the  mining  regions,  independent  of  statutory  regulations. 
The  supreme  court  of  Oalifornia,  a  state  which  has  no  legis- 
lation on  the  subject,  has  held,  that  if  locators  have  any 
apprehension  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  their  original  UiCHtion, 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  permitted  to 
faodify  or  amend  it.' 

Of  course,  the  alteration  of  boundaries,  by  taking  in 
new  territory  and  filing  amended  certificates  where  the 
antecedent  one  is  absolutely  void,  cannot  be  permitted  to 
the  prejudice  of  intervening  rights'  But  with  this  qualifi- 
cation, the  right  to  change  boundaries  and  rectify  lines 
€xists  throughout  the  mining  regions. 

In  dealing  with  this  subject  in  the  future,  we  shall 
assume  the  correctness  of  this  theory,  and,  therefore,  that 
the  decision.s  of  the  courts  in  states  where  laws  of  tliis 
character  exist,  so  far  as  underlying  principles  are  dis- 
cussed therein,  may  be  resorted  to  as  precedents  in  states 
where  legislatiou  on  the  subject  is  wanting.  We  think  the 
circumstances  set  forth  in  the  preceding  section  justify 
this   assumption. 

g  398.    Objects  and  fanctions  of  amended  certificates. 

—  Where  a  change  of  boundaries  is  sought,  the  acts  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  the  desired  result  are  specified  by  statute 
'     iTlionipson  v.  Spray,  T2  Cal.  628.  o-^S. 

'Seymour  v.  Flalier.  16  Ciiln.  188;  Omar  ti.  Snper,  11  Colo.  380;  Hall  ti, 
A.rti(>C[,80Cal. 34Si  Tombstone TownsiLe Cuses,  InPac.ai;  Wiglilv.TalMr, 
2  li.  D.  738. 
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in  the  states  enumerated  in  the  preceding  section.  Where 
there  is  no  statute,  in  re-marking  of  the  boundaries  and 
preparing  and  recording  the  certificate  the  same  formalities 
should  be  observed  as  in  the  case  of  an  original  location. 

In  speaking  of  the  objects  and  functions  of  additional 
or  amended  certificates  of  location,  the*  supreme  court  of 
Colorado  thus  states  its  views:  — 

**  The  evident  intent  of  the  statute  is,  that  the  additional 
"  certificate  shall  operate  to  cure  defects  in  the  original,  and 
**  thereby  to  put  the  locator,  where  no  other  rights  have 
"intervened,  in  the  same  position  that  he  would  have 
"  occupied  if  no  such  defect  had  occurred.  Such  intent  is 
"  in  accord  with  the  principle  of  all  curative  provisions  of 
"law."^ 

Such  a  certificate  may  be  used  as  evidence,  although  the 
original  may  be  incomplete  or  imperfect,  upon  the  theory, 
that  the  amended  certificate  relates  back  to  a  right  of  loca- 
tion accruing  by  virtue  of  the  prerequisite  discovery  and 
an  attempted  compliance  with  the  law.' 

A  distinction  is  drawn  between  cases  where  the  original 
certificate  is  absolutely  void,  or  where  the  amended  certifi- 
cate seeks  to  appropriate  new  and  additional  ground,  and 
one  w^here  the  original  is  simply  defective.  In  the  former 
class  of  cases,  a  proper  relocation  or  intervening  appropria- 
tion cuts  off  the  right  of  amendment.  In  the  latter,  where 
the  object  is  to  simply  cure  imperfections  and  obvious  de- 
fects, the  amended  certificate  will  relate  back  to  the  original 
in  spite  of  intervening  locations.^  This  is  equivalent  to  the 
doctrine,  that  mere  imperfections  in  location  certificates  do. 
not  render  them  void  so  as  to  make  the  ground  subject  to 
relocation.  Where  new  territory  is  added  by  amendment, 
it  cannot  be  said,  that  as  to  such  addition  the  rights  relate 
back  to  the  original  location.  That  is  not  the  intent  of 
the  law.     As  to  such  new  territory,  the  amended  certificate 

'Strepey  v.  Stark,  7  Colo.  614,  6'JO. 

^McGlnnls  r.  Egbert,  8  Colo.  41,  45;  Mo^ie  v,  Bullene,  7  Colo.  App. 
308;  Becker  v,  Piigh,  \)  Colo.  589. 

'McEvoy  v.  Ilyman,  *2o  Fed.  596;  Tombstone  Townsite  Cases  (Ariz.), 
15  Pac.  26;  Hall  v.  Arnott,  80  Cal.  348. 
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would  Operate  only  from  the  time  the  relocation  ia  per- 
fected.   Said  Judge  Hallett: — 

"  Everyone  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  mining  locations 
"  knows,  that  in  practice  the  first  record  must  usually,  if 
"  not  always,  be  imperfect.  Recognizing  these  difficulties, 
"  it  has  never  been  the  policy  of  the  law  to  avoid  a  location 
"  for  defects  in  the  record,  but  rather  to  give  the  locator  an 
"  opportunity  to  correct  his  record,  whenever  defects  may 
"  be  found  in  it.  .  .  .  This  is  the  function  and  proper 
"  office  of  amendments:  To  puU  the  original  in  aa  perfect 
"  condition  as  if  it  had  been  complete  in  the  first  instance.'" 

In  other  words,  a  reasonable  latitude  of  amendment  is 
allowed,  of  which  the  locator  cannot  be  ileprived  because 
someone  has  attempted  to  relocate  his  ground. 

There  ia  a  distinction  between  amending  an  original 
location  by  re-forming  lines  and  rectifying  errors  based 
upon  a  prior  discovery  and  location,  and  the  relocation  of 
abandoned  ground.  The  former,  if  properly  made,  and  no 
other  rights  have  intervened,  takes  effect,  subject  to  the 
qualification  heretofore  stated,  by  relation,  as  of  the  date 
of  the  original;  whereas,  relocation  of  abandoned  ground 
becomes  operative  only  from  the  date  of  its  perfection;* 
ami  whether  a  given  certificate  is  a  mere  amendment  or  a 
relocation  of  abandoned  ground,  will  depend  upon  the 
facts  as  they  exist,  and  not  upon  the  recitals  of  the  certifi- 
cate." The  second,  or  amended  notice,  is  not  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  original.'  An  amended  notice  cannot,  by  the 
mere  omission  to  insert  names  of  the  original  locators,  di- 
vest the  title  acquired  by  the  original  location,"  unless  done 
with  their  knowledge  and  consent.' 


Craig  V.  ThoL 


'McEvoj  V.  HvRian,  S5  Fed.  506,  600.    Sue,  also 
10  Colo,  517. 

*ClieBsinan  e,  Slireeve,  40  Fad.  787,  789. 

*Id. 

•Tliompson  V.  Spray,  73  C«l.  528;  Weill  v.  Lucerne  M.  Co..  II  Nev. 
200.  213. 

'Thompson  v.  Spray,  72  Oal.  528;   Hallack  v.  Trabar  (Colo.),  46  Pac. 
110:  Mono  M.  Co.  v.  Magnolia  B.  A  W,  Co.,  2  Copp's  L.  O.  68. 

■MorWn  tf.  SoUinbo  C,  M.  Co..  26  CbI.  627;  Goreu.  McBrayer,  IS  Cal. 
583;  Moore  v.  Uainerstan,  109  Cal.  ]£S!,  125. 
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Additional  territory  embraced  within  an  amended  loca- 
tion made  by  one  co-tenant  will  inure  to  the  benefit  of  all, 
on  the  principle,  that  the  right  to  change  the  boundaries 
arises  out  of,  and  relates  back  to,  the  original  location/ 

Where  the  second,  or  amended,  notice  contains  names 
other  than  those  set  forth  in  the  original,  in  an  action 
against  strangers  this  fact  cannot  be  taken  advantage  of. 
It  may  be  treated  as  an  original  notice  as  to  the  persons 
whose  names  do  not  appear  on  the  first,  and  as  a  supple- 
mental, or  amended  notice,  as  to  those  whose  names  appear 
on  both.'^ 

Any  radical  change  of  the  name  of  a  claim  might  be 
construed  as  an  attempt  to  hide  its  identity,  and  mislead 
adverse  claimants  in  patent  proceedings;'  but  the  mere 
dropping  of  a  descriptive  prefix  —  as,  for  instance,  naming 
a  claim  the  "Tiger"  instead  of  the  "Little  Tiger,"**  Shields" 
in  place  of  "  General  Shields,"  or  "  Flag"  instead  of  "  Ameri- 
"can  Flag," — where  the  other  descriptive  portions  of  the 
notice  are  regular,  is  of  no  importance.* 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  purposes  for  which  a  certifi- 
cate is  amended  should  be  specified.  The  filing  of  such 
certificate,  if  made  under  proper  conditions,  is  effectual  for 
all  the  purposes  enumerated  in  the  statute,  whether  such 
purposes  are  mentioned  in  the  certificate  or  not.^ 

»  HaUack  v.  Traber  (Colo.),  40  Pac.  110. 
^Tliompson  v.  Spra.v,  7li  Cal.  528,  .729. 
»Morr.  Min.  Risliis,  8tli  ed.,  p.  89. 
< Seymour  v.  Fisher.  16  (^olo.  188, 199. 
*  Joliiiaoii  V.  Young.  18  Colo.  626,  629. 
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{402.  CiraiimaMncea  under  which 
relouHtlnii  mny  be  made. 

HOS.  New  dlnuovery  iiol  pa'wntlal 
an  liaaiH  or  relocation. 

J  404.  RclocHlinn  admits  the  vslli]- 
Ity  ot  llie  oriKiiiul. 

J  405.   BeliH'Blion  by  original  loea- 

i  406.  RKlomtloii  by  one  or  Hevoral 
iiriiiitiiil  Iocatoi'8  in  liostil- 
ily  to  the  otben. 


)  407.  RslncAtiou  by  agent  or  others 
occupying  couiraoiual  or 
flduoiary  reUtions  wilh 
original    locator. 

|4Ue.  Manner  of  perfecting  n- 
locations— StaTu lory    reg- 

J  -100.  Bigiit  of  aeooiid  locator  lo 
linprnvements  made  by 
tbt)    ami. 


g  402.  Oircamstancea  under  which  relocations  may  be 
made. — Forsifuilure  to  perform  labor  or  initke  improvements 
to  llie  value  of  one  liundred  dollars  annually,  computing  the 
periods  from  the  first  day  of  January  next  succeeding  the  date 
of  locatiitn,  the  federal  law  provides,  that "  the  claim,  or  mine 
"  upon  which  such  failure  occurs,  shall  he  open  to  relocation 
"  in  the  same  manner  aa  if  no  location  of  the  same  had  ever 
"  been  made,  provided  that  the  original  locators,  or  their 
"  heirs,  Hssigns,  or  legal  representatives,  have  not  resumed 
"  work  upon  the  claim  after  failure  and  beforesuch  location.'" 

In  dealing  with  the  subject  of  relocations,  it  is  not  our 
purpose  utthis  time  to  enter  into  a  critical  discussion  of  the 
aul)ject  of  abandonment  or  forfeiture,  or  the  restoration 
of  the  estate  by  a  resumption  of  work.  Wo  defer  this  for 
a  subsequent  chapter.  The  scope  of  this  article  is  limited 
to  the  manner  in  which  claims  may  be  relocated  after  the 
rights  based  upon  the  original  location  are  unquestionably 
lost,  or  subject  to  forfeiture,  for  failure  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  the  law. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  estate  created  by 
the  perfection  of  a  valid  location  may  be  extinguished,  so 
as  to  restore  the  land  to  the  public  domain,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  such  estate  may  be  revived  by  the  delinquent 
locator,  will  be  fully  explained  in  a  succeeding  title. 

1  Rev.  Slats.,  J  -£324. 
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g  403.  New  discovery  not  essential  as  basis  of  relo- 
cation.—  It  is  a  well-established  rule,  that  there  can  be  no 
valid  location  of  a  mining  claim  without  a  discovery;*  but 
it  has  been  held,  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  locator 
should  be  the  first  discoverer  of  a  vein,  but  it  must  be 
known  to  him,  and  claimed  by  him,  in  order  to  give  valid- 
ity to  the  location." 

So,  if  the  original  location  was  based  upon  a  valid  dis- 
covery, and  the  relocator  finds  the  vein  exposed  within  the 
limits  of  the  claim,  this  is  sufficient  upon  which  to  base 
a  relocation.' 

The  theory  of  the  law  upon  which  the  relocation  is  per- 
mitted is,  undoubtedly,  that-  if  the  original  locator  who 
made  the  discovery  manifests  his  unwillingness  to  proceed 
with  the  development  of  the  ground,  and  his  location  be- 
comes subject  to  forfeiture  for  failure  to  perform  the  neces- 
sary work,  any  one  may  succeed  to  the  right  based  upon 
the  original  discovery  by  relocating  the  ground,  so  that 
successive  relocations  based  upon  successive  forfeitures  may 
all  be  founded  upon  the  one  discovery.  A  new  discovery  is 
not  requisite  for  each  relocation. 

g  404.    Relocation  admits  the  validity  of  the  original. 

—  A  relocation  impliedly  admits  the  validity  of  the  prior 
location.  There  can  be  no  relocation  unless  there  has  been 
a  prior  valid  location,  or  something  equivalent,  of  the  same 
property.* 

The  courts  draw  a  distinction  between  a  locator  and 
relocator,  classing  the  former  as  an  original  discoverer  of 
mineral  before  unknown,  and  the  latter  as  the  mere  appro- 
priator  of  mineral  discovered  by  another  who  had  failed 
to  exercise  the  privilege  conferred  upon  him  by  law.  The 
relocation  is  equivalent  to  an  admission  that  the  relocator 
claims  a  forfeiture  by  reason  <3f  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the 

1  See,  ante,  I  335. 

« Jupiter  M.  Co.  v.  Bodie  Cons.  M.  Co.,  7  Saw.  96, 108. 

■Armstrong  v.  Lower,  6  Colo.  393,  395. 

« Belk  V.  Meaglier,  104  U.  S.  279,  289. 
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first  locator  to  comply  with  the  law.  Such  beiug  the  case, 
the  only  inquiry  is,  as  to  whether  or  no  the  original  loca- 
tor performed  the  requisite  labor.' 


g  405.  Relocation  byoriginal  locator. — In  speaking  of 
relocation  by  an  original  locator,  we  have  no  reference  to 
locations  made  for  the  purpose  of  curing  defects,  or  re-ad- 
justing boundaries.  We  have  called  these  amended  loca- 
tions, and  as  such,  have  dealt  with  them  in  the  preceding 
article.  What  we  now  refer  to  are  cases  wherein  the 
original  locator  seeks  to  evade  the  requirements  of  the  law 
as  to  development  and  annual  expenditure,  and  endeavors 
to  perpetuate  his  estate  by  periodical  relocations. 

The  question  wds  presented  to  the  supreme  court  of 
Utah  in  the  following  form:  "Can  the  locator  of  a  quartz 
"  mining  claim  who  has  allowed  his  location  to  lapse  by  a 
"  failure  to  perform  the  necessary  work  make  a  relocation 
"  or  new  location  covering  the  same  ground?"* 

The  court  failed  to  see  any  reason  why  such  right 
should  be  denied.  It  based  its  ruling  upon  the  following 
grounds: — 

(1)  That  right  is  recognized  by  the  circuit  court  of  the 
ninth  circuii'  and  by  tlie  land  department;' 

(2)  The  fact,  that  a  prior  locator,  after  his  right  has 
lapsed,  may  renew  it  by  resuming  work,  would  appear  to 
be  a  favor  or  right  granted  to  such  prior  locator,  but  to 
deny  him  the  right  to  relocate  is  to  deny  him  a  privilege 
which  is  given  to  straiigers. 

The  conclusion  of  the  court  is,  that  the  prior  locator,  in 
addition  to  the  right  to  resume  work,  and  thus  relieve  him- 
self from  the  danger  of  incurring  forfeiture,  should  also 
have  the  same  rights  as  strangers  to  relocate.     Inferentially, 

'  Wills  V.  BUin,  i  New  Hex.  378. 

'Warnocku.  De  Wilt,  11  Utah,  324.   TLIscBsei-s  now  pending  on  nppeal 
to  ttie  supreme  coart  of  the  United  Sinter. 
'Hunt  V.  Pnlchin,  3.1  Fed.  Sid. 
'Acting  Commissioner  Hulci>mb,  Copp's  Mln,  Lands,  300. 

HH  
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at  least,  this  doctrine  receives  some  support  from  a  case 
decided  by  the  supreme  court  of  Montana/ 

We  are  fully  aware  of  the  weight  to  be  given  to  the 
decisions  of  the  supreme  court  of  a  state  or  territory,  and 
for  that  reason  it  is  with  a  great  deal  of  hesitancy  that  we 
intrude  our  individual  views  in  opposition  to  such  a  de- 
cision, in  the  absence  of  some  authoritative  ruling  ema- 
nating from  a  court  of  equal  dignity  to  support  our 
theories.  But  the  rule  announced  by  the  supreme  court  of 
Utah  is  so  opposed  to  what  we  consider  the  true  intent  and 
spirit  of  the  mining  laws,  that  we  feel  justified  in  criticis- 
ing it,  and  in  doing  so,  to  deferentially  present  our  reasons 
for  upholding  a  contrary  doctrine. 

In  the  first  place,  we  think  the  fallacy  of  the  rule  is 
exposed  upon  the  face  of  the  decision,  ex  visceribus  suis, 
considering  the  cases  cited  in  it  as  a  part  of  the  decision: — 

The  doctrine  asserted  by  the  supreme  court  of  Utah 
is  not  recognized  by  the  circuit  court  of  the  ninth  circuit 
in  the  case  of  Hunt  v,  Patchin.^  That  case  involved  a 
question  between  original  co-locators,  one  of  whom,  by  com- 
mon consent  of  all,  had  relocated  the  claim  in  his  own 
name,  and  afterwards  undertook  to  claim  the  entire  title 
as  against  his  original  co-tenants.  This  the  court  would 
not  permit  him  to  do.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  re- 
locating co-tenant  could  not,  with  any  advantage  to  him- 
self, deny  the  validity  of  the  relocation,  nor  could  he 
exclude  his  co-tenants  from  participating  in  such  title  as 
he  acquired.  In  this  case,  a  certificate  of  purchase  was 
issued  to  the  relocating  claimant  alone.  The  validity  of 
the  relocation  was  never  questioned  by  the  land  depart- 
ment, which  tribunal  was  probably  never  advised  that  the 
basis  of  the  relocation  was  the  dereliction  of  the  relocator 
and  his  co-tenants.  All  that  Hunt  v.  Patchin  attempts 
to  (ietormine  is,  that  whatever  right  accrues  to  one  of 
several  original  locators  under  a  relocation  which  is  made 

*  Snundcrs  r.  Mackoy,  5  Mont.  523. 
«35Fed.8ir). 
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in  liis  name,  by  common  consent,  inures  to  the  benefit  of 
all.  But  that  any  sucii  right  accrues,  the  circuit  court  did 
not  attempt  to  decide. 

The  ruling  of  the  land  department  referred  to'  appears 
in  the  form  of  a  letter  addressed  by  Acting  Commissioner 
Holcomb  to  a  gentleman  in  Leadville.  It  was  not  a  liti- 
gated caae.  The  acting  commissioner  was  of  the  opinion, 
that  one  of  several  co-locators,  all  of  whom  are  in  default, 
may  relocate  in  his  own  name  and  hold  it  adversely  to  his 
former  co-tenants. 

As  to  the  conclusion  reached  by  the  supreme  court  of 
Utah,  there  is  every  reason  why  the  right  to  relocate 
sliould  be  given  to  strangers  and  should  be  denied  to  the 
original  locator.  Under  the  mining  laws,  discovery  and 
appropriation  are  recognized  as  the  sources  of  title  to 
mining  claims,  and  development  by  working  as  the  condition 
of  continued  ownership  until  patent  is  obtained.^ 

After  his  discovery,  the  locator  is  allowed  certain  periods 
to  perfect  his  location,  and  the  period  of  one  year  from  the 
first  day  of  January  next  succeeding  the  date  of  his  loca- 
tion in  which  to  perform  one  hundred  dollars'  worth  of 
labor. 

Let  us  illustrate:  A  vein  is  discovered  June  1,  1895. 
The  locator  haa  until  January  1, 1897,  in  which  to  perform 
his  work.  He  fails  to  do  so;  but  on  January  2,  1897, 
relocates  the  claim,  basing  his  right  to  do  so  upon  his  own 
previous  neglect  to  comply  with  the  law.  If  he  has  the 
same  riglit  as  a  stranger  to  relocate  under  these  circum- 
stances, he  has  the  same  length  of  time  allowed  to  a  stranger 
to  perform  the  first  year's  labor  after  tlie  date  of  the  reloca- 
tion; that  is,  until  January  1,  1899.  On  January  2,  1899, 
he  may  repeat  this  proceeding,  and  obtain  an  additional 
two  years,  and  so  on  indefinitely.  It  seems  to  us,  that  this 
is  a  manifest  fraud  upon  the  government.  It  is  a  perver- 
sion of  the  law,  and  in  direct  violation  of  its  spirit  and 
intent,  to  say,  that  the  original  locator  may  take  advantage 
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of  his  own  dereliction,  and  use  his  own  neglect  and 
wrong  as  a  foundation  to  either  perpetuate  an  estate  or 
create  a  new  one.  The  law  under  which  he  obtained 
his  first  privilege  provides  the  only  method  by  which  his 
neglect  can  be  condoned,  and  that  is,  by  resuming  work 
prior  to  relocation.  It  is  illogical  to  say,  that  he  may 
accomplish  this  result  in  any  other  way  than  by  strictly 
pursuing  the  methods  provided  for  by  the  statute. 

There  is  another  principle  which  seems  to  us  to  be  deci- 
sive of  the  question:  The  forfeiture  is  not  complete  until 
a  relocation  has  been  made.  It  is  the  entry  of  a  new 
claimant  with  intent  to  relocate  the  property,  and  not 
mere  lapse  of  time,  that  determines  the  right  of  the  original 
claimant.* 

The  right  to  enter  and  resume  work  prior  to  the  reloca- 
tion by  another  is  evidence  that  the  original  estate  is  not 
wholly  lost  by  the  failure  to  do  the  work.'^ 

To  say  that  the  original  locator  has  the  power  within 
himself  to  make  effectual  a  forfeiture  arising  from  his  own 
delinquency  by  perfecting  a  relocation,  is  to  place  in  his 
hands  the  extraordinary  privilege  of  holding  mineral  lands 
perpetually,  without  doing  any  work  whatever,  at  least  in 
those  states  where  the  relocator  is  not  required  to  do  prelim- 
inary work.  Where  he  is  required  to  perform  such  work, 
such  performance  might  be  treated  as  resumption,  and  no 
relocation  is  necessary.  In  any  event,  the  rule  upon  this 
subject  is  uniform,  because  it  is  based  upon  the  federal 
statute. 

As  w£^s  said  by  the  supreme  court  of  California,  the 
work  prescribed  in  the  act  must  be  done,  or  the  claim  is 
open  to  relocation,  unless  work  is  resumed  before  the  second 
location  is  made.  The  conditions  imposed  by  the  act  of 
congress  are  wise  and  salutary,  and  are  by  no  means  oner- 
ous. "  It  is  the  duty  of  the  courts  to  hold  the  locators  of 
"  mining  claims  bound  by  them."^ 

*  Little  Gunnell  M.  Co.  r.  Kimber,  1  Morr.  Min.  Rep.  536,  539. 

«Lakin  v.  Sierra  Biittes  G.  M.  Co.,  25  Fed.  337,  343. 

'Russell  V.  Brosseau,  65  Cal.  605,  608;  Du  Prat  v.  Jaines,  65  Cal.  555. 
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The  right  to  relocate  is  given  to  others  as  a  penally  im- 
posed on  the  original  locator  for  failure  on  his  part  to  per- 
form the  conditions  required  of  him.  It  is  not  conceded  to 
him  as  a  reward  for  his  neglect,  or  as  an  inducement  held 
out  to  him  to  evade  the  law. 

We  think  we  are  justified  in  the  conclusion,  that  the 
original  locator,  while  he  may  amend  his  original  location  for 
the  purpose  of  curing  ilefects,  rectifying  Hues,  and  includ- 
ing overlapping  surfaces,  cannot  relocate  the  claim  when 
his  right  to  make  such  relocation  is  asserted  by  reason  of 
his  failure  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  law  as 
to  continued  development.  The  relocation  by  one  of  several 
co-owners  will  he  discussed  in  the  next  section. 

I  406.  Relocation  by  one  of  Beveral  original  locators 
in  hostility  to  the  othera.— If  wo  are  right  in  the  conclu- 
sions reached  in  the  preceding  section,  that  the  original 
locator  cannot  treat  his  failure  to  perform  or  resume  work 
as  the  basis  of  a  valid  relocation,  it  must  necessarily  follow, 
that  one  of  several  locators  seeking  to  obtain  the  entire 
title  by  reason  of  the  failure  of  any  of  them  to  fulfill  the 
requirement  of  the  law,  is  likewise  prohibited  from  making 
such  relocation. 

The  supreme  court  of  Montana  has  held,  that  mining 
claims  owned  by  several  in  common  must  be  "represented" 
— that  is,  the  work  must  be  performed  — as  if  owned  by  one 
person;  that  "representation"  is  a  unity;  that  co-owners 
may  cause  representative  work  to  be  done  on  the  claim 
according  to  their  respective  interests,  but  when  completed, 
it  must  amount  to  one  whole  representation;  otherwise, 
the  claim  is  not  protected  from  relocation,  and  that  under 
such  circumstances,  one  of  the  co-owners  might  relocate.' 
But  we  think  that  this  doctrine  is  opposed  to  the  views  of 
the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  announced  in  Tur- 
ner V.  Sawyer,^  wherein  it  is  said,  that  the  general  rule,  that 
the  purchase  of  an  outstanding  title,  or  incumbrance,  upon 
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the  joint  estate  for  tlie  benefit  of  one  tenant  in  common 
inures  to  the  benefit  of  all,  because  there  is  au  obligation 
between  them  arising  from  their  joint  claim  and  commun- 
ity of  interest,  and  that  one  of  them  shall  not  affect  the 
claim  to  the  prejudice  of  others,  should  apply  to  a  case 
where  one  co-tenant  of  a  mining  claim  secures  the  entire 
title  in  his  individual  name.' 

Tile  courts  generally  concede  the  rule  to  be,  that  wherflj 
one  of  several  co-owners  in  a  mining  claim  applies  for  I 
patent  in  his  own  name,  the  excluded  co-tenants  are  noi 
adverse  claimants  within  the  meaning  of  the  law  requiring 
them  to  intervene  in  patent  proceedings,  as  they  clain 
equities  which  are  based  upon  the  legal  title  thus  conveyedj^ 

Be  that  as  it  may,  although  the  views  announced  by  thofl 
supreme  court  of   Montana  seem   to  give  support  to  thol 
doctrine  of  the  supreme  court  of  Utah,  cited  in  the  preced-J 
ing  section,  we  cannot  see  why  the  reasoning  applied  by  alii 
in  that  section  to  the  case  of  an  individual  locator  should 
not  apply  with  equal  force  to  one  of  several   locators,     Iii'| 
the  latter  case,  the  obligation  rests   upon  all  alike  to  per-   , 
form  the   required   work.     One  of   the   co-tenants  might   i 
save  the  entire  estate  by  himself  performing  the  labor.     In 
such  event,  he  would  have  a  right  of  contribution  against 
his  co-tenants  for  their  proportion  of  expenditures  made  to 
save  the  common  estate,  which  he  might  assert,  either  i 
an  action  for  partition,'  or,  perhaps,  by  "advertising  out"'| 
under  tlie  provisions  of  the  Revised  Statutes.'      But  to  say  I 
that  one  co-owner  can  make   his  own  delinquency,  as  well  1 
as  that  of  his  co-tenants,  the  basis  for  acquiring  a  new  title,  ! 
seems  to  us  repugnant  to  the  intent  and  spirit  of  the  law.'ll 

^  407.     Relocation  by  agent  or  others  occDpying  con-  1 
tractaal  or  fiduciary  relations  with  original  locator. — An  T 

agent,  trustee,  or  other  persons  holding  contideutial  relations   ' 

'See,  h1»o,  Fre«nian  on  Cti-Ieii»iie3-,  J  151. 

■Siissenboch  v.  FIrat  Kalional  Bank,  a  Dak.  471;  Brundj'  v.  Mayfleld, 
15  Mont.  301;  Dobertj'  v.  Morris,  1 1  Colo.  12. 

'  Holbrooke  v.  Usrriiigton,  3(1  Pao.  305. 

•J23M.  "See,  Itoyslon  v.  Miller,  7(1  Fod.  50, 
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with  the  original  locator,  will  not  be  permitted  to  relocate 
mining  claims,  and  secure  to  themselves  advantages 
flowing  from  a  breach  of  trust  obligations'  Where,  how- 
ever, a  contractual  or  fiduciary  relationship  is  terminated, 
the  rule  no  longer  applies,  and  a  subsequent  relocation 
by  the  former  agent  or  trustee  has  been  upheld.'  An 
original  locator  cannot  suffer  forfeiture  and  relocate,  or 
cause  to  be  relocated  by  others  in  collusion  with  him,  so  as 
to  cut  off"  the  rights  of  a  mortgagee  under  a  mortgage  exe- 
cuted by  such  original  locator,' 

It  has  been  suggested  by  the  supreme  court  of  Arizona, 
that  an  original  locator,  after  sale  by  quitclaim  deed  to  a 
third  person  who  fails  to  perform  the  annual  labor,  may 
relocate  and  hold  the  claim.'  But  in  such  case,  the  obli- 
gation to  perform  the  labor  rested  upon  his  grantee,  and 
not  upon  the  original  locator,  and  by  relocating,  he  does 
not  profit  by  his  own  failure  to  perform  the  work.  His 
grantee  occupies  the  position  of  the  original  locator,  and 
the  latter,  in  relocating,  tliat  of  a  mere  stranger  to  the  title. 

g  408.  Manner  of  perfecting  Telocationa  —  Statutory 
regulations. — With  the  exception  of  the  necessity  for  mak- 
ing a  new  discovery,  the  relocation  of  an  abandoned  min- 
ing claim  is  made  in  substantially  the  same  manner  as  the 
original.^ 

The  ground  is  "open  to  relocation  in  the  same  manner 
"  as  if  no  location  of  the  same  had  ever  been  made."'  By 
this  is  meant,  that  all  the  requirements  of  the  law  as  to 
marking  of  boundaries,  posting  notices,  recording  certifi- 
cates, performance  of  development  work,  and  such  other 
acts  as  are  required  by  the  federal  or  state  laws,  except  the 
discovery,  must  be  complied  with  in  cases  of  relocation  to 

'Lockliarli..  Rollins,  a  Idaho,  503,  514;  Utah  M.&  M.  Co.  v.  Dickort  dt 
M.  9.  Co.,  6  Utah,  iSH;  Largey  v.  Barllett  (Mont,),  44  Pac.  962. 
■Paite  V.  Summors,  70  Cai.  121, 
■Alexatiiler  v.  Sliermaii  (Arls.),  16  Pao.  45. 
'  Blake  v.  Theme  (Ariz.),  IS  Pac.  270. 
'Arin>itronR  v.  Ixiwer,  fl  Colo.  393, 
'Rev.  Stats.,  9  2^24. 
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the  same  extent  as  in  original  locations.  The  original  lo- 
cator and  the  relocator,  in  this  respect,  are  on  the  same 
footing.* 

Most  of  the  precious-metal-bearing  states  have  legislated 
upon  the  subject  of  relocating  abandoned  claims. 

Colorado  has  fenacted  a  law  which  provides,  that  the 
relocation  of  abandoned  lode  claims  shall  be  by  sinking  a 
new  discovery  shaft  and  fixing  new  boundaries,  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  it  were  the  location  of  a  new  claim ;  or 
the  relocator  may  sink  the  original  shaft  ten  feet  deeper 
than  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  abandonment,  and  erect 
new,  or  adopt  old,  boundaries,  renewing  the  posts,  if 
removed  or  destroyed.  In  either  case,  a  new  location 
stake  shall  be  erected.  In  any  case,  whether  the  whole  or 
part  of  an  abandoned  claim  is  taken,  the  location  certifi- 
cate may  state  tliat  the  whole,  or  any  part,  of  the  new- 
location  is  located  as  abandoned  property.^  Arizona,* 
Idaho,*  Montana,*^  New  Mexico,*  North  Dakota,^  South  Da- 
kota,* and  Wyoming*  have  statutes  of  the  same  general 
character.  There  is  no  legislation  upon  the  subject  ia 
either  California,  Washington,  Utah,  Oregon,  or  Nevada. 

The  supreme  court  of  Montana  has  held,  that  if  an  origi- 
nal locator  resumes  work  before  the  relocator  re-marks  the 
boundaries,  and  performs  all  the  acts  required  to  perfect 
a  valid  relocation,  the  forfeiture  is  not  worked,  and  the 
right  to  relocate  is  lost.^^  A  like  doctrine  is  supported  in 
California". 

I  Pelican  A  Dives  M.  Co.  v.  Snodgrass,  9  Colo.  339,  342. 

*  Mills'  Annot.  Stats.,  g  3162. 
•Laws  1895,  p.  54,  §  xi. 

*  Laws  ISai,  p.  25,  §  vii. 
*Rev.  Code  1895,  i  3615. 
•Laws  1889,  p.  42,  ^  iii. 

T  Rev.  Code  1895,  §  1439. 

»  Comp.  I^aws  of  Dakota  1887,  i  2010.    Adopted  by  South  Dukota  —  Laws 
1890,  ch.  cv. 

»Lawsl888,  p.  89,  2  21. 
>OGonu  v.  Russell,  3  Mont.  358. 

II  Holland  v,  Mt.  Auburn  G.  O.  M.  Co.,  53  Cal.  149;  Belcher  Cons.  G.  M. 
Co.  V.  Beferrari,  62  Cal.  160;  Pharis  v.  Muldoon,  75  Cal.  284. 
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It  would  seem,  that  id  the  case  decided  by  the  supreme 
court  of  Montana,  the  relocator  had  performed  no  act 
which  by  law  was  necessary  to  initiate  a  valid  location. 
In  California,  until  a  very  recent  period,  an  original  locator 
was  not  permitted  any  appreciable  time  whatever  to  mark 
his  boundaries.'  Where,  however,  under  statutes  which 
either  contemplate  or  provide  for  a  series  of  acts,  the  per- 
formance of  which  necessarily  requires  time,  such  as  the 
sinking  of  a  new  discovery  shaft  ten  feet  deep,  or  an  old 
one  ten  feet  deeper,  the  performance  of  any  one  of  these 
acts  in  the  series  ought  to  give  the  relocator  the  necessary 
time  to  complete  the  others.  Otherwise,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  a  valid  relocation  could  ever  be  made,  without  the 
consent  of  the  original  locator.  He  could  "  resume  work  " 
at  any  time  before  the  relocator  had  completed  his  develop- 
ment. Unless  the  relocator  can  be  protected  in  his 
possession,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  his  relocation, 
there  is  but  little  use  in  his  attempting  it.  Each  attempt 
at  relocation  would,  at  some  stage,  find  the  original  locator 
in  a  state  of  "  resumption."  While  forfeitures  are  odious, 
we  think  tlie  courts  are  sometimes  altogether  too  lenient 
in  dealing  with  a  class  of  people  frequently  found  in  min- 
ing camps,  who  will  neither  work  themselves,  nor  permit 
others  to  do  so. 

Judge  Ilallett  is  of  the  opinion,  that  the  right  of  the 
original  locator  to  resume  work  and  prevent  forfeiture 
lapses,  unless  the  right  is  exercised  before  another  has 
taken  possession  of  the  property  with  intent  to  relocate  it,* 
and  Mr.  Morrison  shares  these  views,"  which,  in  our  judg- 
ment, are  sound. 

A  discussionof  what  constitutes"  resumption  "  is  deferred 
for  treatment  in  another  chapter.  Successive  relocations 
may,  of  course,  be  made  as  often  as  the  relocators  fail  on 
their  part  to  comply  with  the  law.  Where  one  has  made 
a   relocation   aud    permits    the   time    to    elapse   without 


'See,  ante,  i  33,9. 

■LUUs  Ouiinell  M.  Co.  o.  Kimber,  I 

*  Morr.  Min.  Righta,  Bth  ad.,  p.  69. 


.  Kep.  53((, 
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performing  the  requisite  work,  he  should  be  debarred  ihtf; 
same  as  an  original  locator  from  again  relocating.  Whether,-! 
or  no,  such  is  the  law,  depends  upon  the  correctness  of  oar* 
theories  advanced  in  a  preceding  section.' 

g  409.  Right  of  second  locator  to  improvements  made  1 
by  the  first. — ^When  the  e.'^tate  of  the  first  locator  becomes  ] 
extinguished  by  his  failure  to  conijjly  with  the  law.  aud  J 
the  second  enters  and  perfects  his  relocation,  the  dominioa  1 
and  control  over  the  property  passes  to  the  latter.  If  tha 
former  thereafter  remains  in  possession,  unless  at  the  time  J 
of  the  relocation  ho  has  resumed  work,  he  is  a  mere  occu-  1 
pant  without  color  of  title,  and  the  completion  of  the  second  1 
location,  if  effected  peaceably  and  in  good  faith,  operates  J 
in  law  aa  an  ouster  of  the  prior  occupant.'  Thereafter, 
the  relocator  is  clothed  with  "  the  exclusive  right  of  pi 
"  sioa  and  enjoyment  of  all  the  surface  included  within  the  j 
"  lines  of  the  location.'" 

Such  improvements  or  betterments  as  have  been  placed  I 
upon  the  property  by  the  original  locator,  if  they  fall  within  I 
the  class  designated  as  fixtures,  become  a  part  of  the  realty, 
and  the  subsequent  appropriation  of  the  land  carries  with  I 
it,  necessarily,  whatever  may  be  affixed  to  it.     Prior  to  the 
determination  of  bis  estate  by  the  perfection  of  a  reloca-  1 
tion,  it  cannot   be  doubted    that   the   prior   locator   may  [ 
sever   and    remove   all    machinery,   buildings,   and    other  I 
improvements  which,  by  the  manner  of  their  attachment  \ 
to  the  soil,  have  become  a  part  of  the  freehold.     But  hia  ' 
right  of  entry  for  that  purpose  ceases  when  his  estate  is 
terminated. 

It  is  a  general  rule  of  law,  that  all  improvements  of  this 
character  upon  public  lands  of  the  United  States  pass  to 
the  purchaser  froin  tiie  government,' and  the  relocator  of 


<Belk  t'.  Meagher,  3  Mont.  65,  60;  S.  C.  on  Appeal,  lOt  U.  S.  £79,  2S4.  i 
See,  ante,  8  218.  2I». 

■  Rev.  Stats,  i  •£S£l. 

•  Collloa  t>.  Bartlett,  41  Cal.  371 :  Pennybeoker  v.  MoDougal,  4S  Cal.  163;  I 
HcKieriiAD  V.  Qsasa,  61  Cat.  694:  Treadwny  v.  Sharon,  T  Nev.  R7. 
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a  miniag  claim  holds  his  estate  by  purchase.'  One  cannot 
set  up  equities  in  improvements  against  the  government, 
or  a  purchaser  from  it '  and  state  statutes  which  permit 
their  removal  after  the  land  has  passed  into  private  owner- 
ship are  void,  as  interfering  with  the  primary  right  of 
disposal  of  the  soil  reserved  to  the  United  States  upon  the 
admission  of  the  several  states.' 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  a  detailed  discussion  of 
what  constitutes  fixtures.  It  has  been  frequently  held,  that 
machinery,  such  as  engines,  boilers,  hoisting-works,  mills, 
pumps,  and  things  of  a  like  character  annexed  to  the  soli 
for  mining,  become  part  of  the  freehold.'  As  such,  they 
will  pass  to  the  relocator. 

While  this  is  undoubtedly  true,  upon  application  for  a 
patent  the  relocator  will  not  be  permitted  to  include  in  his 
estimate  of  the  value  of  improvements  required  by  law  to 
be  made  as  a  condition  precedent  to  patent,  any  of  the 
labor  done  or  improvements  made  by  the  original  locator." 
Expenditures  and  improvements  for  such  purpose  must 
have  been  made  by  the  relocator  or  his  grantors.'^ 


Articlk  XII.     Lodes  Within  Placers. 

H13.   Kight   to   H|>prr>pria(e   lodes  I  |  416.   Width  of  lode  iocatlo[>B  with- 
wiibln    pUcers.  iu  plnuei's. 

J  414.   Manner    of     locating    lodeH 
witbiii    placers.  I 

^  413.  Right  to  appropriate  lodes  within  placers. — 
That  the  two  classes  of  mineral  deposits,  those  falling  within 
the  designation  of  lodes,  or  veins,  and  those  usually  called 
placers,  frequently  exist  in  the  same  superficial  area  is  a 
matter  of  common  experience. 

■  Mejerdorr  v.  Proliiier,  3  Mont.  2S2,  320.    See,  atite,  J  23.1. 

'Hawke  v.  Deflabauh,  115  U.  S.  393;  Sparka  v.  Pierce,  Id.  40S. 
'     'Colllna  i>.  Bartlell,  44  Cal.  371. 

*  MerriU  v.  Judd,  H  Cal.  60;  Trendway  v.  SIiHron,  7  Nev.  37;  RosovlUa 
Alia  M.  Co.  II.  Iowa  G.  M.  Co.,  15  Colo.  29. 

'AotlnK  Coin  miss  loner  Holc-oinb,  Copp'a  Min.  Lands,  SOU;  Oom- 
mlHsionerBnrdett,  I  Copp'B  L.  O.  176.  •Hev.  StBls.,  }2322. 
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That  when  so  found  they  may  be  held  by  the  same  or 
different  persons,  is  well  settled  by  both  judicial  and  depart- 
mental decisions.^ 

While  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  a  mining  location, 
whether  lode  or  placer,  is  property  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  term,  and  when  perfected  is  equivalent  to  a 
grant  from  the  government,"  yet  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  thing  granted  is  the  same  in  both  classes  of  loca- 
tions, nor  that  things  reserved  from  the  operation  of 
one  grant  are  likewise  excepted  from  the  operation  of  the 
other. 

There  is  a  marked  distinction  between  the  surface  rights 
acquired  by  a  lode  location  and  those  flowing  from  a  placer 
location.  In  the  former,  there  is  a  grant  of  the  exclusive 
right  of  enjoyment  of  the  surface  and  everything  within 
vertical  planes  drawn  downward  through  the  surface  bound- 
aries, subject  only  to  the  extralateral  right  of  outside  apex 
proprietors  to  pursue  their  veins  underneath  such  surface. 
No  subsequent  locator,  either  lode  or  placer,  can  invade 
such  surface.  On  the  other  hand,  lodes  found  within  the 
placer  surface,  or  underneath  it,  if  their  existence  is  known, 
prior  to  the  application  for  placer  patent,  are  not  the  sub- 
ject of  a  placer  grant.'  Therefore,  the  placer  claimant  may 
not  own  everything  upon  the  surface  or  found  within  ver- 
tical pianos  drawn  downward  through  the  surface  bound- 
aries. The  policy  of  the  government  with  reference  to  lodes 
is,  to  sever  them  from  the  body  of  the  public  lands,  and  to 
deal  with  them  and  the  land  immediately  inclosing  them 
as  separate  and  distinct  entities. 

The  location  of  mining  ground  for  placer  purposes  does 
not  effect  such  severance.  The  placer  claimant  may,  in  the 
absence  of  a  discovery  and  location  by  others,  obtain  the 
title  to  the  lode,  but  he  has  not  such  right  by  virtue  of  his 

»  Reynolds  t'.  Iron  S.  M.  Co.,  116  U.  S.  687,  695;  Aurora  Lode  v.  Bulger 
mil  Placer,  23  L.  D.  95. 

«Belk  V.  Meagher,  104  U.  S.  284;  Gwilllin  v.  Donnellan,  115  U.  S.  46. 

•Reynolds  v.  Iron  S.  M.  Co.,  116  U.  S.  687;  Iron  S.  M.  Co.  v.  Mike  A. 
Starr  M.  Co.,  143  U.  S.  394;  Dahl  t;.  Raunheini,  132  U.  S.  260;  Clary  v, 
Ilazlett,  67  Cal.  286. 
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r  appropriation.'  This  right  to  appropriate  the 
lode  must  flow  from  the  discovery  of  the  lode.  Whosoever 
first  discovers  the  lode  may  appropriate  it  bj'  complying 
with  the  laws  conferring  privileges  upon  such  discoverers. 
If  he  fails  to  do  so,  it  is  open  to  the  next  coiner;  and  this 
rule  applies  to  the  placer  claimant  as  well  as  to  strangers. 
If,  having  discovered  it,  he  fails  to  manifest  his  intention 
to  claim  it  by  appropriating  it  under  the  lode  laws,  it  may 
be  the  subjoct  of  appropriation  by  others,  the  same  as  if  it 
were  upon  the  public  domain;  provided,  always,  that  such 
appropriation  is  made  and  perfected  peaceably  and  iji  good 
faith.  In  this  respectythe  same  rules  of  law  which  govern 
the  location  of  mineral  land  occupied  or  claimed  by  others 
under  inchoate  agricultural  holdings,  are  to  be  applied. 
We  have  fully  discussed  this  element  in  preceding  articles. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  here  repeat  what  is  there  said.^ 

The  issuance  of  a  placer  patent  containing  within  its 
limits  a  lode  known  to  exist  prior  to  the  patent  applica- 
tion, which  lode  is  not  claimed  and  applied  for  by  the 
placer  claimant  as  a  lode,  does  not  cut  off  the  right  to  ap- 
propriate it  in  hostility  to  the  patentee.  His  failure  to 
include  it  in  his  placer  application  is  a  conclusive  declara- 
tion that  he  has  no  right  to  it.° 

While  the  land  department  at  one  time  held,  that  with 
the  issuance  of  the  placer  patent  its  jurisdiction  terminated, 
and  thereafter  it  had  no  right  to  entertain  a  subsequent 
application  for  a  patent  to  a  lode  claim  within  the  patented 
placer  limits,'  it  subsequently  changed  its  ruling  to  conform 
to  the  legal  results  necessarily  flowing  from  the  exposition 
of  the  law  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States." 

'  Atiron  Lode  v.  Bulger  Hi|l  Placer,  23  L.  D.  95. 

'  )?iee,  ante,  H  206,  216,  21B. 

'Rev.  SlBta.,  J  2333;  Slilllvan  V.  Iron  S,  M.  Co.,  143  TJ.  8.  431,  434i 
Reynoldn  v.  Iron  S.  M. Co.,  lltSU. S. (167;  Iron  S.  M. Co.  v.  Mike 4 Starr  G. di 
a,  M .  Co.,  143  U.  S.  394, 402;  Iron  8.  M.  Co.  v.  Reynolda,  124  U-  S.374:  United 
.States  II.  Iron  S.  M.  Co.,  12S  U.  S.  eT3;  Noyea  v.  Mantle,  127  U.  S.  348,  363. 

•  Rebel  Lode,  12  L.  D.  683;  Pike's  Peak  Lode,  14  L.  D.  4T;  South  Star 
Lode.  17  L.  D.  280. 

'SoiitU  SUr  Lode  (on  review],  20  L.  D.  204;  Biille  &.  Boslon  M.  Co.,  21 
L.  D.  125. 
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It  is  not  our  purpose  to  here  define  what  is  meant  by  a 
"  lode  known  to  exist  within  the  boundaries  of  a  placer 
"  claim,"  as  that  phrase  occurs  in  section  twenty-three  hun- 
dred and  thirty-three  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  This  will 
be  fully  discussed  when  dealing  with  the  subject  of  placer 
patents  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  title  conferred  by 
placer  locations.  We  are  now  concerned  simply  with  the 
manner  of  locating  lodes  within  placers,  their  existence 
being  confessedly  known  prior  to  the  application  for  the 
placer  patent. 

We  are  justified  in  deducing  from  the  foregoing  the 
following  conclusions: —  • 

(1)  A  perfected  placer  location  does  not  confer  the  right 
to  the  possession  of  veins,  or  lodes,  which  may  be  found  to 
exist  within  the  placer  limits  at  any  time  prior  to  filing  an 
application  for  a  placer  patent ; 

(2)  Such  lodes  may  be  appropriated  (a)  by  the  placer 
claimant,  or  (b)  by  others,  provided  the  appropriation  is 
effected  by  peaceable  methods  and  in  good  faith ; 

(3)  Where  a  lode  is  known  to  exist  within  the  limits  of 
a  placer  location  at  any  time  prior  to  the  placer  applica- 
tion for  patent,  and  is  not  claimed  in  the  application  as  a 
lode,  the  title  to  such  lode  does  not  pass  by  the  patent,  but 
it  may  be  located  by  any  one  having  the  requisite  qualifi- 
cations, provided  the  location  is  made  peaceably  and  in 
good  faith. 

g  414.    Manner  of  locating  lodes  within  placers. — 

With  the  exception  of  determining  the  quantity  of  surface 
which  may  bo  taken  in  conjunction  with  a  lode  found 
within  a  placer  claim,  a  question  to  be  presented  in  the 
next  section,  there  is  no  difiference  between  the  manner  of 
locating  such  a  lode  and  any  other  found  within  the  public 
domain.  It  must  be  discovered  and  developed,  the  loca- 
tion must  be  marked  upon  the  surface,  and  all  other  for- 
malities required  by  federal  or  state  legislation  must  be 
complied  with  to   the  same  extent   as  in  case  of  lodes 
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situated  elsewhere.  As  the  right  necessarily  Bows  from 
discovery,  to  perpetuate  such  right  the  subsequent  acts 
resulting  in  a  perfected  location  must  be  complied  with. 

As  to  the  surface  lines  inclosing  the  lode,  while  the 
inclosed  area  may  possibly  be  limited,  yet  their  general 
direction  with  reference  to  the  discovered  vein  must  conform 
to  the  general  rule  governing  lode  locations.'  In  placer 
locations,  except  upon  unsurveyed  lands,  and  under  certain 
specified  conditions  to  be  hereafter  noted,'''  the  boundaries 
must  conform  to  the  public  surveys,  without  regard  to  the 
course  or  direction  of  veins  which  may  be  found  therein. 
Such  boundaries  perform  a  different  function  from  those 
required  in  the  case  of  lode  claims. 

Whatever  may  be  the  dimensions  of  a  placer  location 
which,  when  participated  in  by  an  association  of  persona, 
may  cover  an  area  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,'  a  lode 
location  within  a  placer  cannot  exceed  the  statutory  limit 
as  to  length  —  that  is,  fifteen  hundred  feet.  End  lines 
must  be  established  within  this  limit,  and  in  order  to 
acquire  extralateral  rights,  should  cross  the  located  lode 
and  be  parallel  to  each  other,  or  non-divergent  in  the 
direction  of  the  dip.  A  placer  boundary  may  be  co- 
incident with  a  lode  boundary  if  so  claimed  and  marked. 
But  the  rights  upon  the  discovered  lode  will  be  defined 
only  by  the  lode  boundaries,  established  and  marked  as 
such.  In  this  respect,  the  statute  makes  no  distinction 
between  lodes  within  placers  and  other  lodes.  In  consid- 
ering this  class  of  lode  location,  the  only  debatable  ques- 
tion is  the  quantity  of  surface  which  the  locator  may 
appropriate  for  the  purpose  of  inclosing  his  lode.  In  all 
other  respects  the  general  rules  apply. 

g  416.    Widtb  of  lode  locations  within  placers. — As  to 

the  amount  of  surface  which  may  be  appropriated  in  con- 
nection with  a  lode  discovered  within  a  placer,  the  question 
presents  itself  in  two  aspects:  — 
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(1)  Where  the  lode  is  located  and  claimed  by  the  placer 
claimant; 

(2)  Where  it  is  located  and  claimed  by  others. 

As  to  the  placer  claimant,  there  is  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  be  permitted  to  select  as  much  of  the  surface 
inclosing  the  lode  as  the  law  will  permit  in  case  of  other 
lode  locations;  that  is,  within  the  limit  of  fifteen  hundred 
by  six  hundred  feet,  in  the  absence  of  state  laws  or  local 
regulations  restricting  the  right  to  less.  There  is  no  re- 
quirement that  land  contiguous  to  the  lode,  and  appro- 
priated with  it,  should  be  non-mineral  in  character.  As 
he  owns  the  surface  of  the  placer,  except  as  against  a  lode 
locator,  no  one  can  complain  if  the  placer  claimant  takes 
any  quantity  within  the  prescribed  limit.  But  he  is  re- 
quired to  take  at  least  twenty-five  feet  on  each  side  of  the 
center  of  the  vein,  and  pay  therefor  at  the  rate  of  five  dol- 
lars per  acre.  The  remainder  he  may  enter  as  placer 
ground  at  half  that  rate.* 

But  let  us  assume  a  case  of  a  lode  discovered  within  a 
a  prior  placer  claim  by  a  stranger  to  the  placer  title,  such 
discovery  ante-dating  the  application  for  a  placer  patent. 
That  such  lode  may  be  located  and  claimed  by  the  dis- 
coverer seems  to  be  well  settled.  But  the  extent  of  surface 
to  which  such  locator  may  be  entitled,  with  due  regard  to 
the  rights  of  the  prior  placer  claimant,  is  the  subject  of 
debate.  The  question  assumes  this  form:  What  is  in 
contemplation  of  law  reserved  out  of  a  placer  location? 
or,  to  what  extent  is  the  surface  of  a  prior  placer  location 
subject  to  invasion  and  delimitation  by  a  subsequent  dis- 
coverer of  a  lode  within  the  placer  boundaries? 

Section  twenty-three  hundred  and  thirty-three  of  the 
Keviscd  Statutes  furnishes  no  kev  to  the  solution  of  the 
question.  We  must,  tlierefore,  resort  to  the  entire  body  of 
the  mining  law  and  consider  its  manifest  intent  before  we 
may  reach  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 

The  question  may  be  solved  in  two  ways: — 

»  Rev.  StaU.,  §  2333. 
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(1)  Either  the  lode  locator  is  entitled  to  the  full  width 
allowed  to  other  lode  locations,  or 

(2)  He  is  allowed  ouly  such  surface  as  may  be  reason- 
ably necessary  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  lode. 

The  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  has  held,  in 
Noyes  v.  Mantle,'  that  a  placer  patent  reserves  a  lode  claim, 
located  prior  to  the  application  for  patent,  to  its  full  extent; 
but  in  that  case,  although  the  decision  as  reported  is  silent  as 
to  the  date  of  the  placer  location,  it  is  quite  manifest  that  the 
lode  was  discovered  and  located  prior  to  the  location  of  the 
placer.'  Such  prior  location  withdraws  the  area  covered, 
and  the  subsequent  placer  locator  could,  of  course,  obtain 
no  rights  as  against  the  lode  locator.  This  is  not  the  case 
we  have  assumed.  If,  in  the  Noyes-Mautle  case,  the  lode 
location  in  controversy  had  been  the  junior  in  date,  we 
might  infer  from  the  decision  that  the  subsequent  lode 
locator  was  authorized  to  select,  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  placer,  a' full  surface  claim.  But  as  heretofore  indi- 
cated, the  lode  location  in  that  case  ante-dated  not  only  the 
application  for  placer  patent,  but  the  location  of  the  placer. 
We  are  not  aware  that  the  precise  point  under  discussion 
has  ever  been  determined  by  the  courts. 

When  we  examine  the  rulings  of  the  land  department, 
we  find  that  they  are  not  uniform. 

Originally,  that  department  held,  that  the  claimant  of  a 
lode  within  placer  limits  could  only  assert  the  right,  as 
against  a  placer  patentee,  to  twenty-five  feet  on  each  side 
of  the  center  of  the  vein.  If  he  sought  to  claim  more,  he 
could  only  protect  his  right  to  the  increased  area  by  ad- 
versing  the  placer  applicant.  Failing  to  do  so,  he  was 
limited  to  a  width  of  fifty  feet.' 

This  was  before  the  decision  in  Noyes  v.  Mantle  {mipra). 
Subsequent  to  this  decision,  the  department  reached  the 


■ILTU.S.  348. 
'Tlie  record  in  tlii» 
louBted  in  April,  and  1 
'Slion bar  Lode,  1  L 


,  as  filod,  dUuloses  the  (act  tliut  tlio  h 
ipor  llie  following  October. 
^■1:  Jd.,SL.  D.  388, 
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following  conclusions,  after  quoting  from  the  cases  of  Xoj'es 
v.  Mantle  and  Reynolds  r.  Iron  S.  M.  Co.: — * 

"  It  thus  appears,  that  the  limitation  of  the  width  of  the 
"claim  in  section  twenty-three  hundred  and  thirty-three, 
"  Revised  Statutes,  is  only  applicable  where  the  same  claim- 
"  ant  seeks  a  patent  for  a  vein,  or  lode,  included  within  the 
"  boundaries  of  his  placer  claim,  and  has  no  application 
"  to  a  lode  claim  properly  perfected  by  another,  prior 
"  to  the  date  of  the  application  for  patent  for  placer  claim, 
"  whose  boundaries  include  the  lode  claim.  If,  therefore, 
"  it  shall  appear  from  the  record  that  there  is  a  lode  claim 
"  within  the  boundaries  of  a  placer  claim,  then  that  lode 
"  claim  in  its  full  extent  sliould  be  excepted  from  the  placer 
"  patent."  ■ 

But  in  this  case  the  department  declined  to  patent  the 
lode  claim  at  all  for  the  reason,  that  its  jurisdiction  had 
been  exhausted  by  the  issuance  of  the  placer  patent  —  a 
ruling  which,  as  heretofore  noted,' was  subsequently  changed. 
The  last  expression  of  opinion  by  the  land  department 
upon  the  subject  under  consideration  is  found  in  a  decision 
by  Secretary  Smith  in  the  case  of  the  Aurora  Lode  v.  The 
Bulger  Ilill  and  Nuggett  Gulch  Placer.^ 

In  this  case,  the  placer  claims  were  first  located,  the 
Bulger  Ilill  on  March  19th,  and  the  Nuggett  Gulch  on 
April  0,  1881.  The  Aurora  Lode  was  located  April  9th  of 
the  same  year.  The  properties  had  been  in  litigation, 
arising  out  of  patent  proceedings,  the  Aurora  Lode  claim- 
ant having  applied  for  a  patent,  which  was  ad  versed  by  the 
placer  claimant,  the  judgment  being  in  favor  of  the  latter.^ 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  land  department  entertained 
the  protest  of  the  lode  claimant  against  the  issuance  of  a 
patent  to  the  placer  claimant,  and  after  discussing  tho 
effect  of  the  judgment  of  the  court,  and  the  relative  rights 
of  the  two  classes  of  claimants,  the  secretary  of  the  interior 
thus  expresses  his  views:  — 

M16  U.  S.  687;  124  U.  8.  374. 

2Pike'8  Peak  Ix)do,  10  L.  D.  200,  203. 

3  See,  (nifCy  §413. 

<2:JI..  D.  95,  348. 

5  Bennett  v.  Harkrader,  158  U.  S.  441. 
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-  "The  only  question  which  presents  any  serious  difSculty 
"  to  my  mind  relates  to  the  extent  of  surface  area  the  lode 
"  claimant  will  be  entitled  to  in  the  event  he  sustains,  by 
"proof  iu  the  regular  way,  the  allegations  of  his  protest. 
"  His  claim  as  originally  located  appears  to  be  something 
"  over  five  liuiidred  feet  in  width  at  the  points  of  conflict 
"  with  the  placer  locations.  The  extensive  and  valuable 
"  improvements  erected  upon  the  claim  are  alleged  to  be 
"  upon  that  part  within  the  overlap,  The  surface  ground 
"  being,  however,  only  an  incident  to  the  lode,  and  not  a 
"  part  of  it,  I  am  of  the  opinion,  that  under  the  judgment 
"  of  the  court,  the  placer  claimant  is  entitled  to  the  surface 
"  area  within  the  overlap,  except  so  much  thereof  as  isneces- 
"  sary  to  the  occupation,  use,  operation,  and  enjoyment  of 
"  of  the  lode  claim  by  its  owners.  This  may  be  more  or 
"  less,  according  to  the  extent  and  location  of  the  present 
"  improvement,  if  any,  and  other  conditions  peculiar  to 
"  this  particular  claim.  I  know  of  no  established  prece- 
"  dent  controlling  in  such  a  case  as  this,  but  in  view  of  the 
"  superior  right  of  the  placer  claimant  to  the  surface  area 
"  as  established  by  prior  location  and  by  the  judgment  of 
"  the  court  in  the  adverse  proceedings,  I  do  not  think  that 
"  the  superior  right  of  the  lode  claimant  to  the  possession 
"  of  his  lode,  if  its  discovery,  location,  and  known  existence 
"be  true,  as  alleged,  should  be  allowed  to  carry  with  it 
"  more  surface  ground  within  the  overlap  than  is  necessary 
"  for  the  occupation,  use,  operation,  and  full  enjoyment 
"thereof.  Having  been  defeated  in  the  adverse  proceed- 
"  ings  in  the  court,  it  would  appear  to  be  but  just  and  right 
"  that  the  lode  claimant  ahould  bo  thus  restricted  as  touch- 
"  ing  the  surface  area  of  his  claim,  and,  indeed,  such  seems 
"  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  give  effect  to  the  court's 
"judgment." 

Without  stopping  to  consider  the  binding  effect  of  the 
judgment  in  the  adverse  proceedings  as  an  estoppel  upon 
the  lode  claimant,  we  think  that  the  ruling  of  the  secre- 
tary proceeds  upon  considerations  of  an  equitable  nature, 
rather  than  upon  anything  deducible  from  the  mining 
laws.  If  we  assume,  that  nothing  is  reserved  out  of  the 
placer  location  but  the  lode  itself,  we  practically  concede 
that  the  reservation  is  of  no  substantial  benefit  to  any  one, 
as  the  right  to  enjoy  it  would  be  practically  denied.     The 
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placer  locator  would  hold  everything,  except  the  ledge 
bounded  by  its  inclosing  walls,  and  no  right  of  entry  over 
or  through  the  placer  ground  would  be  permitted.*  Or,  at 
the  utmost,  the  lode  claimant  would  only  be  entitled  to  an 
easement  over  the  placer  ground,  upon  the  principle,  that  a 
reservation  of  a  thing  out  of  a  grant  is  a  reservation  of 
whatever  may  be  necessary  to  its  enjoyment. 

But  the  mining  laws  contemplate  no  such  conditions. 
The  only  method  by  which  the  lode  may  be  located  is  by 
defining  a  surface  inclosing  it.'  The  only  clause  which 
defines  or  limits  this  surface  is  found  in  section  twenty- 
three  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  This 
is  applicable  to  all  lodes,  or  veins.  No  exception  is  made 
of  such  as  exist,  or  may  be  found,  in  placers. 

The  conclusion  seems  logical,  that  if  a  lode  within  a 
placer  is  subject  to  appropriation  at  all,  it  may  be  appro- 
priated the  same  as  if  it  were  situated  elsewhere.  The 
placer  claimant  locates  with  the  full  knowledge,  that  a  lode 
discovered  within  the  limits  of  his  claim  will  not  belong 
to  him  by  virtue  of  his  placer  location;  and  that  when 
sucli  is  discovered  it  may  be  located  by  those  whose  rights 
can  only  be  defined  by  end  and  side  lines  carving  out  of 
the  placer  a  surface  area.  The  government  says  to  him, 
in  effect:  "  You  may  locate  this  ground  which  appears  to 
"  be  placer,  but  you  do  so  with  the  distinct  understanding, 
"  that  if  a  lode  is  discovered  therein  before  you  apply  for 
"  a  patent,  such  lode  shall  belong  to  him  who  first  dis- 
**  covers  and  locates  it.  Such  discovery  will  entitle  the 
"  discoverer  to  all  privileges  which  are  accorded  with 
"  respect  to  lodes  found  elsewhere  on  the  public  domain." 

If  a  patent  issues  for  a  placer  claim  which  contains  a 
lode,  or  vein,  the  existence  of  which  was  known  to  the 
placer  claimant  prior  to  his  application  for  such  patent,  by 
failing  to  claim  it,  he  cannot  object  to  its  subsequent  appro- 
priation by  others. 

We  do  not  understand  that,  in  such  an  instance,  the 

»  Dowor  V,  Itichards,  73  Cal.  477,  480. 
'See,  (uite,  §§  71,  301. 
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patent  to  the  placer  claimant  affects  the  question.  The 
right  acquired  by  the  placer  location  in  legal  contempla- 
tion is,  as  against  strangers,  as  great  aa  that  conveyed  by 
patent.'  A  lode  claimant  cannot  carve  out  of  the  placer 
surface  any  greater  area  before  the  placer  patent  issues 
than  lie  could  if  he  located  the  excepted  lode  after  the 
patent.  The  patent  confirms  to  the  placer  locator  all  the 
rights  enjoyed  under  the  location  —  no  more  —  no  less. 

Therefore,  the  existence,  or  non-existence,  of  a  patent  ia 
of  no  moment  if  it  be  conceded  that  the  lode  ia  one  that 
ia  subject  to  location. 

While  the  suggested  solution  on  this  subject  of  widtli 
of  lodes  within  placers  is  open  to  some  criticism,  in  our 
judgment  it  is  the  only  one  logically  deducible  from  a  full 
consideration  of  the  entire  body  of  the  mining  laws  in 
connection  with  the  adjudicated  cases  upon  the  subject. 

Is  there  anything  in  the  adjudicated  cases  which  infer- 
entialiy  militates  against  this  view? 

Our  attention  is  again  directed  to  the  controversies  aris- 
ing out  of  the  blanket  deposits  of  Leadville,  and  in  con- 
struing the  decisions  on  the  subject  of  lodes  within  placers, 
regard  must  be  had  to  the  circumstances  of  each  particular 


In  the  case  of  Reynolds  e.  Iron  Stiver  Mining  Company,' 
there  was  no  surface  confiict  between  the  lode  claimants 
and  the  placer  patentee.  There  was  no  attempt  by  any- 
one to  locate  the  lode  within  the  placer  boundaries.  The 
lode  claimants  sought  to  justify  their  presence  underneath 
the  Wells  and  Moyer  placer,  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
following  a  vein  on  its  downward  course,  having  the  apex 
outside  of  the  placer  and  within  the  Pinnacle  and  Crown 
Point  lode  claims.  They  failed  in  this  at  the  first  trial 
for  the  reason,  that  the  trial  court  found  that  they  had 
located  across  the  vein  instead  of  along  it.  The  court 
decided  in  favor  of  the  placer  claimants,  although  the  evi- 
dence tended  to  show  that  the  placer  claimants  at  the  time 

■CliainberHC.  HBrringtoii,  111  U.  S.  347,353. 

'118U.  S.  687. 
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of  their  application  for  patent  knew  that  this  blanket  vein 
existed  underneath  the  surface,  thus  holding,  that  the  placer 
patent  would  carry  that  portion  of  the  lode  on  its  dip  under- 
lying the  placer  surface  as  against  one  failing  to  show  a 
superior  right,  and  that  the  possession  of  the  lode  by  the 
lode  claimants  underneath  the  placer  surface  was  not  such 
superior  right.  When  the  case  reached  the  supreme  court 
of  the  United  States,  that  court  assumed  that  the  evidence 
was  sufficient  to  establish  the  existence  of  a  known  lode, 
and  overruled  the  trial  court,  holding,  that  as  the  lode  was 
reserved  out  of  the  placer  patent,  the  possession  of  it  was 
a  right  superior  to  that  granted  by  the  placer  patent.  As 
the  placer  patent  did  not  cover  any  part  of  the  apex 
of  the  vein,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  anyone  could  locate 
it  within  the  placer  boundaries.  How  could  the  placer 
claimant  assert  a  right  to  it  at  the  time  of  applying  for 
patent,  and  draw  side  lines  equidistant  from  the  center 
of  the  vein  if  the  placer  location  had  no  part  of  the 
apex?  This  state  of  facts  explains  the  following  language 
of  the  court:  — 

"  We  are  of  the  opinion,  that  congress  meant  that  lodes 
"  and  veins  known  to  exist  when  the  patent  was  asked  for 
"  should  be  excluded  from  tlie  grant,  as  much  as  if  they 
"  were  described  in  clear  terms.  It  was  not  intended  to 
"  remit  the  question  of  their  title,  to  be  raised  by  some  one 
"  who  had,  or  might  get,  a  better  title,  but  to  assert  that  no 
"  title  passed  by  the  patent,  and  in  such  case  it  does  not 
"  pass  to  the  patentee. 

"  He  takes  his  surface  land  and  his  placer  mine,  and  such 
"lodes,  or  veins,  of  mineral  matter  within  it  as  were  un- 
"  known,  but  to  such  as  were  knouu  to  exist,  he  gets  by  that 
"  patent  no  rigiit  whatever.  The  title  remaining  in  his 
"grantor,  the  United  States,  to  this  vein,  the  existence  of 
"  which  was  known,  he  lias  no  such  interest  in  it  as  author- 
"  izes  him  to  disturb  any  one  else  in  the  peaceable  posses- 
"  sion  and  mining  of  that  vein. 

"  When  it  is  once  shown  that  the  vein  was  hiown  to  exist 
"  al  the  time  he  acquired  title  to  the  placer,  it  is  shown 
"  that  he  acquired  no  title  or  interest  in  that  vein  by  his 
"  patent." 
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How  can  a  vein  be  described  "in  clear  terms,"  except 
by  metes  and  bounds?  How  can  it  be  described  by  metes 
and  bounds  unless  it  ia  located?  Aud  how  can  it  be  lo- 
cated unless  its  top,  or  apex,  is  found,'  and  its  center  line 
established  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  position  of 
theside  lines? 

At  the  second  trial,  the  lode  claimants  abandoned  the 
apex  theory,  and  disavowed  their  right  to  lateral  pursuit, 
resting  on  their  possession.  The  placer  claimants  attempted 
to  fortify  their  right  to  the  ore  bodies  by  showing  ownership 
of  the  Rock  and  Dome  iode  claims  containing  the  apex  of 
the  vein,  adjoining  the  Pinnacle  aud  Crown  Point  on  the 
north,  and  sought  to  trace  their  vein  in  its  downward 
course  from  its  apex  to  the  point  of  the  alleged  trespass. 
This  the  trial  court  refused  to  permit.  The  supreme  court 
of  the  United  States  held  this  to  be  error.  It  also  found, 
that  no  vein  was  known  to  exist  within  the  limits  of  the 
placer  at  the  time  of  the  placer  application.  Therefore,  the 
placer  patent  prevailed." 

Judge  McCrary  was  of  the  opinion,  that  to  be  excepted 
out  of  a  placer  patent  a  lode  must  have  been  located  and 
defined  by  raetes  and  bounds  before  the  application  for 
patent." 

In  this  view  he  was  upheld  by  a  dissenting  opinion  of 
Chief  Justice  Waite  in  Reynolds  v.  Iron  S.  M.  Co.,'  and  by 
a  specially  concurring  opinion  of  Judge  Field  in  8univan 
V.  Iron  S.  M,  Co.;"  but  this  doctrine  has  been  repeatedly 
denied  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States." 

After  a  full  consideration  of  all  the  cases  of  which  we 
have  any  knowledge,  we  think  the  current  of  authority 
supports,  rather  than  negatives,  our  conclusions. 

While  the  result  of  these  conclusions,  when  applied  to 
the  case  of  a  known   lode  within  a  patented  placer,  is 

>Se«,  aufe,  }3M. 

'Iron  9.  M.  Co.  u.  Reyiiolda,  124  U.  S.  374. 

•Iron  a.  M.  Co.  v.  SaUivan,  le  Fed,  f,'^. 

•lie  U.S.  808. 
*!«  u.  s.  4m: 

"SuUivaii  ti.  Iron  S.  M.  Co.,  H3  U,  S,  431,  433,  unJ  easeBtLera  cited. 
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seriously  opposed  to  our  pre-conceived  notions  as  to  the 
inviolability  of  a  government  patent,  yet  the  difficulty  flows 
from  the  decisions  of  the  courts  holding  that  such  lodes 
are  reserved  from  the  patent,  whether  located  or  not.  If 
so  reserved,  they  may  be  located ;  if  located,  they  must  be 
inclosed  within  a  defined  surface  area,  and  there  is  but  one 
section  of  the  law  which  limits  the  quantity  of  such  sur- 
face. 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  again  refer  to  this  subject 
when  dealing  in  subsequent  chapters  with  the  force  and 
effect  of  a  government  patent,  and  the  proceedings  by 
which   it  is  obtained. 


CHAPTEIt    III. 
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Article  I.     Character  of  Deposits  HuiiJECT  to  Appro- 
priation Under  Laws  Applicable  to  Placers. 


H>0-  Tlie  general  rule. 

J  4^,  SpsciBc  snbsttitiaes  elHsaified 

as  BLibjeot  to  entry  under 

tlie  placer  laws. 
}4S1.   Building  Htoue  and  Btone  of 

Bpeclal  oouiuiarcial  value. 
ii22.  Petroleum. 


;  423.  Natural  gaa. 

i<'M.  BriokcUy, 

1  42fi.  Pliosphatic  depoHita, 

2  426.  Tailings. 
i4£7.  Subterranean  gravel  deposits 


in  a 
i  428.   Beds  of  SI 


r  bedt. 


g  419.  The  general  rule.— In  a  precetiiiig  chapter,'  in 
determining  what  constitutes  "mineral  land,"  which  as 
Bueh  is  susceptible  of  appropriation  under  the  mining 
laws,  we  have  to  some  extent  anticipated  much  that  might 
be  properly  said  in  defining  the  character  of  deposits  which 
are  subject  to  appropriation  under  the  laws  applicable 
'See,  ante,  lit.  iii.,  cb.  i.,  g|  85--0S. 
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to  placers,  and  we  have  there  endeavored'  to  formulate 
general  rules  by  which  the  mineral  character  of  sub- 
stances is  to  be  established.  In  conformity  with  these 
rules,  land  of  the  public  domain  may  be  entered  under 
the  laws  applicable  to  placers  when  it  is  shown  to  have 
upon  or  within  it  such  a  substance  as  falls  within  the  clas- 
sification named  in  section  ninety-eight,  if  such  substance 
is  found  in  the  form  of  superficial  or  other  deposits  not  in 
place.  If  a  discovered  deposit  satisfies  the  law  as  to  its 
mineral  character,  and  it  is  not  found  in  veins  of  quartz, 
or  other  rock  in  place,  it  may  be  appropriated  under  the 
laws  applicable  to  placers.  What  constitutes  "  rock  in 
*^  place  "  has  been  fully  discussed.'* 

We  say  that  all  forms  of  deposit,  other  than  those  occur- 
ring in  veins  of  rock  in  place,  must  be  appropriated  under 
the  laws  applicable  to  placers,  for  the  reason,  that  placers 
present,  in  popular  estimation,  the  highest  type  of  deposits 
which  do  not  occur  in  veins  of  rock  in  place,  and  are  the 
only  class  of  such  deposits  as  are  individualized  and 
specially  named  in  the  statute.' 

The  right  to  acquire  title  to  "claims  usually  called 
^*  placers"  was  granted  for  the  first  time  by  the  mining  act 
of  July  9,  1870.*  This  has  always  been  familiarly  called 
the  "placer  law,"  in  contradistinction  to  the  "lode  law"  of 
July  26,  1866.  The  subsequent  legislation  preserved  the 
distinction,  so  that,  colloquially  speaking,  mineral  deposits 
are  to  be  treated  either  as  lodes  or  placers.  In  time, 
pl<icet*y  which^  was  the  name  given  by  the  Spaniards  to 
the  auriferous  gravels  of  America,^  has  become  a  generic 
term,  in  which  all  forms  of  deposit,  other  than  those  oc- 
curring in  veins,  are  popularly  included. 

Dr.  Raymond,  in  his  "Glossary  of  Mining  and  Metal- 
"  lurgical  Terms,"  ^  defines  the  word  placer  as,  a  deposit  of 

»See,  ante,  §98. 

2See,  aw^c,  §§  299-301. 

«  Kev.  Stats.,  §  2329. 

*  1()  Stats,  at  Large,  217. 

*Moxon  V,  Wilkinson,  2  Mont.  421. 

"Trans.  Atn.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  ix.,  p.  164. 
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valuable  mineral  found  in  particles  in  a/hndiim,  or  (lihi- 
num,  or  beds  of  streams,  and  enumerates  gold,  tin  ore, 
chnjmic  iron,  iron  ore,  and  precious  stones,  as  being  found 
in  placers.  He  adds  to  the  definitiou  the  statement,  that  by 
tile  United  States  statutes,  all  deposits  not  classed  as  veins 
of  rock  in  place  are  considered  plticirn. 

As  was  said  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States, 
in   distinguishing    the  two  classes  of   deposits:    "Placer 
mines,  though  said  by  the  statute  to  include  all  other 
deposits    of    mineral    matter,   are   those    in    which    this 
mineral  is  generally  found  in  the  softer  material  which 
covers  the  earth's  surface,  and  not  among  the  rocks  be- 
neath." ' 
Assuming  that  our  definition  of  "  mineral,"  outlined  In 
a  previous  chapter,^  is  based  upon  a  correct  interpretation 
of  the  law,  there  should  be  but  little  difficulty  in  determin- 
ing whether   (and    containing   a  given   substance   not  in 
place  is  subject  to  entry  under  the  placer  laws,  or  not. 
The  element  of  commercial  value,  its  susceptibility  of  be- 
ing  extracted   and    marketed    at   a   profit,   an<l    not    its 
metallic  or  chemical  character,  are  the  controlling  factors  in 
determining  the  question. 

This  is  clearly  shown,  not  only  by  tlie  evolution  of  de- 
notation, illustrated  in  the  history  of  English  jurispru- 
dence and  the  decisions  of  the  American  courts,  but  by  a 
long  line  of  departmental  rulings,  uniform,  except  as  to 
certain  specific  substances.  As  was  said  by  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States:  "  The  construction  given  to  a 
"  statute  by  those  charged  with  the  duty  of  executing  it,  is 
*'  always  entitled  to  the  most  respectful  consideration,  and 
"  ought  not  to  be  overruled  without  cogent  reasons.'" 

While  this  element  of  profit,  or  commercial  value,  has 
generally  pervaded  the  rulings  of  the  land  department,  we 

'  Reynolds  t>.  Iran  S.  M.  Co.,  IID  U.  8.  687,  SOg. 

'See,  ante,  a  B^-dH. 

■Uiiltsd  Stales  v.  Moors,  95  IT.  8.  TSO;  Hustings  r,t  DnkoU  R.  R.  t>. 
Wliltney,  I3:i  U.  S.  asV;  Halin  p.  United  States,  107  U.  S.  402i  Brown  v. 
TInit«d  Stales,  113  U.  S,  5(U:  Doe  v.  Waterloo  M.  Co..  70  Fed.  4uS. 
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find,  that  in  dealing  with  certain  specific  substances,  either 
by  reason  of  their  common-place  character,  or  the  other 
extreme,  their  unique  and  peculiar  properties,  the  depart- 
ment has  lost  sight  of  this  controlling  factor,  and  leaned 
toward  strict  and,  frequently,  we  think,  strained  rules 
of  construction.  Owing  to  the  infinite  variety  in  nature, 
the  application  to  individual  instances  of  general  laws 
framed  and  construed  on  broad  theories  may  seem  to  pro- 
duce absurd  results.  But  this  in  no  sense  proves  that  the 
law  or  the  general  rule  of  construction  is  absurd.  We  can- 
not conceive  of  any  class  of  deposits  of  the  general  charac- 
ter under  consideration  which  may  not  fairly  be  tested 
by  the  general  rules  announced  in  section  ninety-eight. 

That  the  true  position  of  the  land  department  upon  this 
subject  may  be  fairly  presented,  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
its  rulings  as  to  specific  substances. 

g  420.  Specific  substances  classified  as  subject  to  entry 
under  the  placer  laws. —  Among  the  substances,  other  than 
those  of  a  metallic  character,  which  have  been  classified  as 
mineral,  and  when  occurring  in  the  form  of  deposits  not 
in  place,  lands  containing  them  have  been  held  to  be  sub- 
ject to  appropriation  under  the  placer  laws,  we  note  the 
following:  — 

Alum;^  asphaltum ; "^  borax ;^  diamonds;*  gypsum;^ 
kaolin,  or  china  clay;^  marble;^  mica;®  soda,  carbonate 
and  nitrate;^  slate,  for  roofing  purposes; ^°  umber." 

As  to  these  substances,  we  understand  the  rule  is  uni- 
form, the  elements  of  quantity  and  quality  being  present, 

>Copp's  Min.  Lands,  50;  2  L.  D.  707. 
2  Copp's  Mill.  I^nds,  50. 

« Id.  50, 100;  U  L.  D.  707;  Copp's  Min.  Dec.  IW;  1  Copp's  L.  O.  11. 
*Copp's  Min.  Lands,  88. 
»/rf.  309. 

•Jd.  121,  176,  209;  1  L.  D.  565;  Montague  v.  Dobbs,  9  Copp's  L.  O.  1G5. 
^('opp'.s  Min.  Lands,  176. 
«/d.  182. 

» Id,  50;  2  L.  D.  707. 

'«Copp's  Min.  Lands,  143;  1  Copp's  L.  O.  132. 
"Copp's  Min.  Lands,  161. 
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by  which  the  value  of  the  land,  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
and  marketing  the  product,  is  determined.  Other  sub- 
stances require  specific  mention. 

g  421.  Building  stone,  and  stone  of  special  commer- 
cial value. —  As  Iieretofore  observed,'  congress,  on  August 
4,  1892,  enacted  a  law,  wherein  it  provided,  that  any  per- 
son authorized  to  enter  lands  under  the  mining  laws  of 
the  United  States  may  enter  lands  that  are  chiefly  valuable 
for  building  stone  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  in  rela- 
tion to  placer  mineral  claims."  The  previous  rulings  by 
the  land  department,  aa  to  whether  land  containing  stone 
of  this  character  was  subject  to  entry  under  the  placer  laws, 
were  not  uniform. 

In  the  case  of  Bennett,'  Commissioner  McFarland  ex- 
pressed the  opinion,  that  lands  of  such  character  were 
subject  to  such  entry. 

Some  years  later,  Assistant  Secretary  Chandler  declined 
to  accept  the  views  of  the  commissioner,  and  established 
the  contrary  doctrine.*  The  following  year,  the  same  assis- 
tant secretary  "  explained  "  and  "  distinguished  "  his  previ- 
ous ruling,  and  practically  adopted  the  views  of  Commis- 
sioner McFarland  in  a  case  involving  the  interpretation 
of  the  law  as  it  existed  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of 
August  4,  1892.'' 

Secretary  Noble  held,  that  this  class  of  land  was  not 
"  mineral  land  "  so  as  to  preclude  its  entry  under  the  agri- 
cultural land  laws,  although  the  proof  showed  that  the 
tract  in  question  was  more  valuable  for  the  building  stone 
it  contained  than  for  agricultural  purposes,  following  the 
first  ruling  of  Assistant  Secretary  Chandler.' 

A  few  months  later,  Secretary  Smith  held,  that  under 
the  law  as  it  existed,  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of 

'  See,  ante.  J  139. 

■27  SUts.  nt  I^rge,  348, 

'1884,  3  L.  D.  118. 

'ConUn  V.  KoUy  (18D1).  J2  L.  D.  I. 

'MROlenn  v.  Wienbroeer,  15  L.  D.  370. 

•Clark  V.  Erviu  (Fob.  IBM),  18  L,  D,  122. 
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August  4,  1892,  land  containing  a  deposit  of  sandstone  of 
a  superior  quality,  for  building  and  ornamental  purposes, 
and  valuable  only  as  a  stone  quarry,  might  be  entered  as 
a  placer  claim  under  the  general  mining  laws,*  which  rul- 
ing was  practically  ignored  by  Assistant  Secretary  Sims  in 
a  later  case." 

The  passage  of  the  act  of  congress  referred  to,  occurring 
as  it  did  subsequent  to  A sssistant  Secretary  Chandler's  first 
ruling,  was  a  legislative  affirmance  of  the  theory  of  inter- 
pretation applied  to  other  classes  of  non-metallic  substances, 
and  a  recognition  of  the  rule  which  has  for  its  foundation 
the  element  of  commercial  value.  More  than  once,  con- 
gress has  intervened  when  the  department  has  undertaken 
to  disregard  this  element,  by  applying  arbitrary  rules  to 
individual  cases.  A  notable  instance  will  be  found  when 
we  reach  the  subject  of  petroleum. 

The  supreme  court  of  Montana  followed  the  ruling  of 
Commissioner  McFarland  in  the  Bennett  case.^  The  supreme 
court  of  Washington  declined  to  accept  the  reasoning  of 
the  supreme  court  of  Montana,  and  held,  that  the  term 
"  mineral "  was  intended  to  embrace  only  deposits  of  ore, 
and  the  idea  of  a  non-mineralized  deposit  was  excluded/ 

As  the  law  now  stands,  lands  containing  deposits  of 
building  stone  in  such  quantities  as  to  render  them  more 
valuable  for  quarrying  purposes  than  any  other,  may  be 
entered  as  placers  under  the  mining  laws,  or  purchased 
under  the  stone  and  timber  act  of  June  3,  1878.* 

Lands  containing  limestone  used  for  fluxing  in  metal- 
lurgical operations,  or  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  the 
lime  of  commerce,  have  been  held  to  be  subject  to  entry 
under  the  placer  laws.® 

» Van  Doren  v,  Plested,  16  L.  D.  508. 

*  In  re  Delaney ,  17  L.  1).  120.  See,  also,  In  reSiinon  Randolph,  23  L.  D.  329. 

'Freezer  r.  Sweeney,  8  Mont.  508. 

♦Wheeler  v.  Smith,  5  Wash.  704. 

5  20  Stats  at  Large,  89.    See,  ante,  g  210. 

< Commissioner  Burdett  (1875),  Copp's  Miu.  Lands  176;  Maxwell  «. 
Briorly  (1883),  10  Coi>p's  L.  O.  50;  Shepherd  v.  Bird  (1893),  17  L.  D.  82; 
Johnston  v.  Harrington,  5  Wash.  93. 
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g  422,  Petroleum. —  Petroleum  has  always  been  recog- 
nized as  a  mineral.'  As  was  said  by  the  supreme  court  of 
Pennsylvania:  "It  is  a  mineral  substance  obtained  from 
"  the  earth  by  the  process  of  mining,  and  lands  from  wliicli 
"  it  is  obtained  may,  with  propriety,  be  called  mining 
"lands;"^  although  that  court  had  previously  held,  that 
while  admitting  petroleum  to  be  mineral,  it  was  not  included 
in  a  reservation  of  "  mineral  "  in  a  deed.^ 

Judge  Rosa,  sitting  as  circuit  judge  in  the  ninth  circuit, 
held,  that  public  land  containing  petroleum  could  only  be 
acquired  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  mining  laws 
relating  to  placer  claims.*  Until  a  coniparalively  recent 
period,  it  would  seem  that  this  view  was  entertained  by  the 
land  department.' 

As  heretofore  noted  in  a  previous  section,"  Secretary 
Hoke  Smith,  in  August,  1896,  ruled,  that  petroleum  lands 
were  not  mineral  lands,  could  not  be  entered  under  the 
raining  laws,^  and  might  be  selected  by  the  states  in  lieu 
of  lost  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections.' 

Congress  promptly  intervened,  as  it  had  on  a  previous 
occasion  in  reference  to  building  stone,*  and  by  act  approved 
February  11,  1897,  ordained:  — 

"  That  any  person  authorized  to  enter  lands  under  the 
"  mining  laws  of  the  United  States  may  enter  and  obtain 
"  patent  to  lands  containing  petroleum,  or  other  mineral  oils, 
"  and  chiefly  valuable  therefor,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
"laws  relating  to  placer  mineral  claims:  Provided,  That 
"  lands  containing  such  petroleum,  or  other  mineral  oils, 
"  which    have    heretofore    been    filed    upon,   claimed,   or 

■  See,  anle.  i  93. 

■Utllv.  Wealon,I10  Pa.  St.  310.  See,  also,  StouKli ton's  Appear,  B8  Pa. 
St.  I98i  Tlioinption  v.  Noble,  3  PiUnb.  201. 

>DtinbBHl  v.  KlrkpaUkk,  lOt  Pa.  St.  36. 

>Uird  f.  CalltorniB  Oil  Co..  60  Fed.  531,  532. 

» Jii  re  A.  A.  Dewey.  9  Copp's  L.  O.  51 :  Downey  o.  Rogers,  2  L.  D.  707; 
Jfi  re  Samuel  Rogers,  4  L.  L>.  '28i;  Robonit  v.  Jepsoii,  4  L.  D.  iH);  Peru 
Oil  Co.,  16  L.  D,  117, 

•See.  aHte,i  138. 

'  Ei  parte  Union  Oil  Co..  23  L.  D,  lia::. 

•Cliandler  v.  Stale  of  Califumia,  Ort.  27.  1890. 

'See,  aiUe,  i  i2U 
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"  improved  as  mineral,  but  not  yet  patented,  may  be  held 
"  and  patented  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  the  same  as 
"  if  such  filing,  claim,  or  improvement  were  subsequent  to 
"  the  date  of  the  passage  hereof."^ 

This,  of  course,  settles  the  question  for  the  future.  We 
think  the  act  was  but  a  legislative  recognition  of  the  law 
as  it  previously  existed. 

g  423.  Natural  gas. — Natural  gas  is  as  much  an  arti- 
cle of  commerce  as  iron  ore,  oil,  coal,  petroleum,  or  any 
other  of  the  like  products  of  the  earth.^ 

"  It  is  true,"  said  the  supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania, 
'*  that  gas  is  a  mineral,  but  it  is  a  mineral  with  peculiar 
"attributes,  which  require  the  application  of  precedents 
"  arising  out  of  ordinary  mineral  rights,  with  much  more 
"  careful  consideration  of  the  principles  involved  than  the 
"mere  decision."^ 

It  was  held  by  the  court  of  appeals  of  Ontario,  that 
natural  gas  is  a  mineral  within  the  meaning  of  a  statute 
which  gives  corporations  power  to  sell  or  lease  mineral 
rights  under  highways;*  and  the  circuit  court  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  northern  district  of  New  York,  has  decided, 
that  this  commodity,  when  brought  into  this  country  from 
Canada  through  pipes,  was  exempt  from  duty  as  "  crude 
"  mineral."^ 

While,  owing  to  its  "  fugitive  and  wandering  existence 
"  within  the  limits  of  a  particular  tract,''  ^  the  appropria- 
tion of  it  under  the  mining  laws  applicable  to  placers  sug- 
gests an  apparent  absurdity,  yet,  as  it  is  a  mineral,  is  an 
article  of  commerce,  and  of  great  utility  in  an  economic 
sense,  we  do  not  see  why  lands  shown  to  contain  it  in 

'  This  act  was  approved  after  g  138  of  this  treatise  had  been  printed. 

» State  V,  Indiana  &  Ohio  O.  G.  <fe  M.  Co.,  2  Int.  St.  Com.  Rep.  758.  See 
interesting?  note  in  25  Law.  Rep.  Annot.  222. 

'  Westmoreland  «fc  Cambria  Nat.  Gas  Co.  v.  De  Witt,  130  Pa.  235;  S.  C, 
5  Law.  Kep.  Annot.  731. 

*  Ontario  Nat.  Gas  Co.  r.  Gosfiold,  18  Ont.  App.  626. 

6/n  re  Buflalo  Nat.  Gas  Fuel  Co.,  73  Fed.  191. 

6  Brown  v.  Vandergrift,  80  Pa.  147. 
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quantities  sufficient  to  make  them  more  valuable  for 
that  purpose  than  any  other  should  not  be  entered 
under  the  placer  laws.  The  diHerence  between  asphal- 
tuin,  mineral  tar,  petroleum,  and  natural  gas,  is  only  one 
of  degree. 

g  424.  Brick  clay. — 11"  lauds  containing  kaolin,  or 
china  clay,  are  subject  to  entry  under  the  placer  laws,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  upon  what  principle  lauds  chiefly  valuable 
for  deposits  of  brick  clay  should  be  excepted  from  such 
entry.  But  Secretary  Vilas  held,  that  although  a  given 
tract  was  undoubtedly  more  valuable  as  a  "clay  placer" 
than  for  any  other  purpose,  it  was  not  mineral  land,  and 
could  not  be  appropriated  under  the  mining  laws.' 

The  manufactured  product  from  a  bed  of  brick  clay  is 
more  common-place  than  the  porcelain  obtained  from 
kaolin,  or  chiua  clay,  but  we  cannot  understand  why  this 
should  make  any  difference.  The  element  of  value  in  both 
cases  rests  upon  the  marketability  of  the  manufactured 
product.  Under  the  English  decisions,  brick  clay  is  claesi- 
fied  as  a  mineral  under  the  "railway  clauses  act,"''  and  we 
can  conceive  of  no  logical  reason  why,  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  federal  mining  laws,  any  discrimination  should 
be  made  as  between  the  finer  and  coarser  grades  of  a  sub- 
stance, if  it  can  be  extracted,  removed,  and  marketed  at  a 
profit. 

§  426.  Phosphatic  depoaits. —  The  only  public  land 
state  in  the  Union  where  the  phosphatic  deposits  occur  in 
appreciable  quantities  is  Florida.  They  have  been  exten- 
sively mined  in  South  Carolina  since  1868,  but  their  exist- 
ence in  Florida  was  not  known  until  1887,  since  which 
time  they  have  come  into  prominence,  and  have  assumed 
considerable  economic  importance.  They  are,  in  general, 
most  abundant  in  ancient  river  bottoms,  wliere  they  have 


'Dnnluce  Placer  Mine,  fl  L.  D,  701. 
Aluminum  M.  &,  M.  Co.,  20  U  D.  500. 
'See,  ante,  |  92,  p.  100,  note  8  Bud  i. 


See,  also,  Jordan  v,  TLe  Idaho 
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been  washed  together  from  their  original  beds.*  Since 
1890,  mining  has  been  conducted  upon  a  large  scale,  the 
shipments  constituting  a  heavy  item  in  the  freights  of  the 
several  railroads  of  the  state.  The  raw  material  is  con- 
sumed in  large  quantities  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is 
exported  to  the  various  parts  of  Europe.^ 

Secretary  Smith  held,  that  land  chiefly  valuable  for 
phosphate  deposits  is  mineral  in  character,'  although, 
under  a  special  act  of  congress,  a  homestead  claimant  who 
had  initiated  a  right  in  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  such 
deposits  within  the  tract  might  perfect  his  entry,  notwith- 
standing their  discovery  prior  to  the  final  entry,*  thus 
changing  the  rule  governing  ordinary  mineral  lands 
within  inchoate  homestead  claims,  announced  in  a  pre- 
vious section.* 

The  same  secretary  also  held,  that  under  the  land  grant 
acts  to  the  Florida  Railway  and  Navigation  Company, 
passed  respectively  in  1856  and  1874,  lands  containing 
this  class  of  deposits  might  be  selected  in  satisfaction  of 
the  grants.**    The  reasons  assigned  are:  — 

(1)  Tliat  the  act  of  1856  did  not  in  terms  reserve  min- 
eral lands; 

(2)  That  in  the  act  of  1874,  where  mineral  lands  are 
reserved,  tlie  word  "mineral"  is  used  in  a  limited  sense, 
and  cannot  be  construed  to  include  phosphates. 

We  have  heretofore  endeavored  to  show  that  this  is  an 
erroneous  theory,  and  have  fully  explained  the  law  as  we 
understand  it  in  the  article  on  railroad  grants.^ 

As  a  matter  of  present  classification.  Secretary  Smith 
concedes  that  lands  of  this  class  are  subject  to  entry  under 
the  mining  laws. 

*Dana*s  System  of  Mineralogy,  6th  ed.,  p.  769. 

'Preliminary  Sketch  of  the  Phosphates  of  Florida,  by  George  II. 
Eldridge.    Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  xxi.,  p.  196. 
'Gary  v.  Todd,  18  L.  D.  58. 
*/(/.  (on  review),  19  L.  D.  475. 
"See,  ante,  g  208. 

•Tucker  v.  Florida  Ry.  <fe  Nav.  Co.,  19  L.  D.  414. 
7  See,  ante,  H  158,  159. 
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I  426.  TailiDgs. — To  suffer  tailings  to  flow  where 
they  list,  without  obstructions  to  confine  thera,  is  equiva- 
lent to  their  abandonment.'  If  they  lodge  on  the  lands  of 
another,  they  are  considered  as  an  accretion,  and  belong  to 
him/  If  they  accumulate  on  vacant  and  unappropriated 
public  land,  it  has  been  the  custom  in  the  mining  regions 
of  the  west  to  recognize  the  right  of  the  first  comer  to  ap- 
propriate them  by  proceedings  analagous  to  the  location 
of  placer  claims.'  As  was  said  by  the  supreme  court  of 
Nevada;  "Although  not  a  mining  claim  within  the  strict 
"  meaning  of  the  expression  as  generally  used  in  this  coun- 
"  try,  a  'tailings  claim'  is  so  closely  analagous  to  it,  that 
"  the  propriety  of  sabjecting  the  acquisition  and  mainte- 
"  nance  of  the  possession  of  it  to  the  rules  governing  the 
"  acquisition  of  the  right  to  a  strictly  mining  claim,  at  once 
"suggests  itself."' 

The  land  department  has  recognized  this  possessory 
right,  and  permitted  entries  to  be  made  of  lands  contain- 
ing beds  of  tailings,  under  the  laws  applicable  to  placers- 
There  are  no  adjudicated  cases  in  the  reports  of  depart- 
ment decisions  which  have  come  under  our  observatiou, 
but  we  have  knowledge  of  several  instances  where  patents 
for  this  class  of  claims  have  been  issued  under  the  mining 
laws. 

^  427.  Subterranean  gravel  deposits  in  ancient  river 
beds.  —  Subterraneau  channels  of  ancient  streams  into 
which  beds  of  auriferous  gravels  have  been  deposited  are 
sometimes  called  deep,  or  ancient,  placers.  The  most  noted 
of  these  are  found  in  California." 


>  Jones  II.  Jackioa,  9  Cal.  238,  246, 

'Id. 

■  Dougtierty  v.  Craarj,  30  Cal.  291. 

'  Rogers  e.  Cooney,  7  Nev.  213. 

>t'oriDterestinE  and  valuable  dlncusiion  on  the  subject  of  tbese  deep 
gravala,  sae,  Monofcraplia  of  Mr.  Roaa  E.  Browne,  The  Ancient  River 
Beds  nt  The  Forest  Hill  Divide,  Cal.  State  MinerHlogial's  Rs|>ort,  1890,  p. 
436,  and  of  Mr.  John  HayK  Hammond,  The  AuriferoiiH  Qmvels  of 
Calirornia,  in  the  report  of  1BS9,  p.  I0&. 
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These  gravel  beds  lie  upon  a  "  bed-rock  "  which,  at  some 
period  of  geological  history,  formed  the  bed  of  an  ancient 
river.  They  dre  usually  immediately  overlain  by  a  forma- 
tion of  clay  gouge,  and  on  this  clay  covering  is  a  capping  of 
lava,  sometimes  hundreds  of  feet  in  thickness.  These  sub- 
terranean deposits  are  reached  by  means  of  tunnels  to  the 
bed-rock,  and  thence  following  the  meanderings  of  the 
channel.  These  deposits  certainly  occupy  a  fixed  position 
in  the  mass  of  the  mountain,  although  they  do  not  fall 
within  the  popular  definition  of  lodes,  or  veins.  The  land 
department,  at  an  early  period,  classified  them  as  "  placers," 
and  patents  have  uniformly  been  issued  upon  locations 
made  under  the  placer  laws/ 

The  supreme  court  of  California  has  upheld  this  classi- 
fication.'^ 

The  inconvenience  of  this  rule  will  be  shown  when  we 
come  to  consider  the  requirements  of  the  department  as  to 
discovery  within  the  limits  of  each  twenty-acre  tract  But 
this  is  an  argument  which  should  address  itself  to  congress, 
in  order  that  this  class  of  deposits  may  receive  separate 
consideration,  and  be  relieved  from  conditions  which  are 
not  unreasonable  when  applied  to  superficial  placers,  but 
become  exceedingly  onerous  and  burdensome  when  applied 
to  these  subterranean  deposits. 

g  428.  Beds  of  streams. —  As  to  whether  gravel  deposits 
lying  on  the  beds  of  watercourses  may  be  appropriated  un- 
der the  placer  laws,  will  depend  on  circumstances.  If  the 
stream  is  navigable,  certainly  no  right  to  appropriate  its 
bed  for  mining  purposes  can  be  sanctioned,  for  two 
reasons: — 

(1)  The  shores  and  beds  of  such  rivers  belong  to  the 
state,  and  not  to  the  federal  government.  They  were  not 
granted  by  the  constitution  to  the  United  States,  but  were 
reserved  to  the  states  respectively,  and  the  new  states  have 

^Coin'rs'  Letter,  Copp's  Min.  Dec.  78. 
2  Gregory  v.  Persli baker,  73  Cal.  109,  115. 
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the  same  rights  of  soverignty  and  jurisdiction  over  this 
subject  as  the  original  states ; ' 

(2)   The   conduct  of   raiaing   operations   in   navigable 

streams  is  incompatible  with  the  public  uses  to  which  such 
streams  are  dedicated. 


If  unnitvigable,  there  is  no  reason  wliy  the  gravel  de- 
posits lying  on  the  beds  cannot  be  appropriated'  (as  the 
banks  can,  for  it  is  there  that  placers  are  usually  found,) 
if  the  title  to  the  bed  resides  in  the  general  government. 
No  subsequent  appropriation  of  the  bed  of  an  unnavigable 
stream  can  interfere  witli  the  rights  of  the  prior  riparian 
proprietor.  In  other  words,  the  question  to  be  considered 
is,  whether  the  bed  sought  to  be  approprialed  is  a  part  of 
the  public  domain,  or  not. 


Article  II,     The  Location  and  Its  Re4i;irement3. 
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jf  432.  Acts  necessary  to  be  performed  to  constitute 
a  valid  placer  location  under  the  Revised  Statutes,  in 
the  absence  of  supplemental  state  legislation  and  local 
district  rules. —  (.ienerally  speiiiiing,  tiie  acts  required  to 
be  performed  in  order  to  complete  a  valid  location  under 
the  federal  laws  applicable  to  placers,  are  the  same  as  are 
required  in  cases  of  lode  locations.  Section  twenty-three 
hundred  and    twenty-nine  of  the   Revised    Statutes   pro- 

"  Claims  usually  called    placers,   including   all    forms 

"  of  deposit,  excepting  veins  of  quartz,  or  other  rock  in 
"place,  shall  be  subject  to  entry  and  patent  under  like 

I  Pollard  V.  Hagan,  3  How.  212;  Pollard's  Heirs  i;.  Kibbe,  9  Hovr.  4Ti; 
CommlsBlouer  Burnett's  Letter,  1  Copp's  L.  O.  i&5. 
'RaUllu'a  Plaocr,  2  L.  D.  7m. 
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"  circumstances  and  conditions  as  are  provided  for  vein, 
"  or  lode,  claims." 

This  has  been  construed  to  mean  : — 

(1)  That  there  must  be  a  discovery  upon  which  to  base 
the  location ;  * 

(2)  The  location  must  be  marked  upon  the  ground  so 
that  its  boundaries  can  be  readilv  traced." 

As  was  said  in  a  previous  section,  referring  to  lode 
claims,  no  notice  need  be  posted,  no  particular  kind  of 
marking  is  required,  nor  is  any  record  made  neqessary. 
No  preliminary  development  work  is  prescribed.  In  the 
absence  of  supplemental  state  or  local  regulation  the  dis- 
covery and  marking  the  boundaries  perfect  the  location.' 

g  433.  Requisites  of  a  valid  placer  location  where 
supplemental  state  legislation  exists. — As  in  the  case  of 
lodes,*  most  of  the  states  within  the  purview  of  this  treatise 
have  enacted  laws  prescribing  certain  acts  to  be  done,  in 
order  to  perfect  a  placer  location,  in  addition  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  federal  law.  These  supplemental  pro- 
visions vary  in  the  different  states.  Taking  the  Colorado 
statutes  as  a  type  (although  the  laws  of  some  of  the  states 
are  more  elaborate),  the  foUow^ing  acts  are  required  to  com- 
plete a  location  of  this  class: — 

(1)  Discovery; 

(2)  Posting  a  notice  of  location; 

(3)  Marking  the  boundaries  in  a  specified  manner; 

(4)  Recording  a  certificate  of  location. 

As  these  features  are  common  to  both  lode  and  placer 
claims,  wliat  we  have  heretofore  said  with  reference  to  the 

*  McDonald  v,  Montana  Wood  Co.,  14  Mont.  88;  Lincoln  Placer, 
7  L.  D.  81;  Forrell  r.  Hogo,  18  L.  D.  81;  19  L.  D.  568;  Louise  M.  Co.,  22 
L.  D.  409;  Rhodes  v.  Treaz,  21  L.  D.  503;  S.  P.  R.  R.  v.  Griffin,  20  L.  D. 
663;  Reins  v.  Murray,  22  L.  D.  409;  Union  Oil  Co.,  23  L.  D.  222. 

2  White  V,  Lee,  78  Cal.  593;  Sweet  v.  Webber,  7  Colo.  443;  Anthony  v. 
Jillson,  83  Cal.  296;  McDonald  t;.  Montana  Wood  Co.,  14  Mont.  88. 

'See,  ante,  I  328. 

^See,  ante,  I  329. 
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necessity  of  complying  with  these  conditions,'  the  order  in 

which  the  acta  may  be  performed,^  and  the  effect  of  loca- 
tions made  by  agents,'  need  not  be  here  repeated. 


Articlk  III.    The  Discovery. 


}  iSe.   Unit   of    placer 
DiHcovery  in  e 


g  437.  Bales  governing  discovery  the  same  as  in  lode 
locations. —  The  subject  of  discovery  has  been  fully  consid- 
ered, when  dealing  with  lode  locations,  in  a  previous  arti- 
cle.' The  principles  there  announced  apply  with  equal 
force  to  placers,  in  so  far  as  the  character  of  the  deposits 
will  admit.  Discovery  is  just  as  essential  in  case  of  placers 
as  it  is  in  lode  locations,  and  the  rules  as  to  what  consti- 
tutes a  valid  discovery  in  the  latter  apply  with  equal  foj'ce 
to  tlie  former,  with  sucli  modifications  only  as  necessarily 
flow  from  the  different  form  in  which  the  deposits  occur. 
It  is,  therefore,  useless  to  repeat  what  has  heretofore  been 
fully  explained. 

According  to  a  ruling  of  the  department,  the  fact  that 
land  has  been  returned  as  mineral  by  the  surveyor-general 
does  not  obviate  the  necessity  of  a  discovery  as  the  basis 
of  a  placer  location.  Without  such  discovery  the  location 
is  void.'^ 


I  438.  Unit  of  placer  locations  —  Discovery  in  each 
twenty-acre  tract. —  We  have  heretofore  observed  that  the 
unit  of  lode  locations  is  a  surface  area  aggregating  a  frac- 
tion over  twenty  acres,  and  that  it  is  immaterial  how  many 
or  how  few  locators  participate  in  that  class  of  locations." 

We  shall  see  in  a  succeeding  article  that  the  rule  in 
regard  to  placers  is  somewhat  different.     In  placers,  the 

■  See,  ante,  i  320.  '  See,  anlt.  If  335-339. 

'See,  ante,  i  330.  'Reins  v.  Murray.  22  L.  D.  409. 

■See,  ante,  j.sai.  »Soe,  aiire,  J  361. 
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unit  of  the  location  is  twenty  acres  to  each  individual, 
with  a  maximum  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  to  an 
association  of  persons.     In  other  words,  unless  limited  by 
local  rules/  a  single  individual  may  locate  a  twenty -acre 
tract,  but  no  more.     Where  more  than  one  person   (not 
exceeding  eight)  participates,  an  area  equivalent  to  twenty 
acres  to  each  is  permitted;  but  they  locate  the  whole  area 
jointly,  and  are  not,  according  to  the  practice,  required  to 
each  locate  a  particular  specified  twenty-acre  tract,  becom- 
ing tenants  in  common  of  the  entire  area.    Such  being  the 
case,  the  question  has  arisen  as  to  whether  one  discovery 
within  the  limits  of  the  entire  area  appropriated  by  an 
association  of  persons  would  be  sufficient  upon  which  to 
base  a  location  as  to  such   area,  or  whether  a  discovery 
is    necessary   upon    each    twenty-acre    tract    or    unit    of 
location.     In  case  of  lode   locations,  where  an  appropri- 
ation in  excess  of  the  statutory  limit  of  a  single  location 
is  desired,  a  separate  discovery  and  separate  location  are 
necessary.'* 

In  applying  the  law  to  this  class  of  cases,  the  rule 
adopted  by  the  land  department  seems  to  be  now  well  set- 
tled.   As  stated  by  Secretary  Smith,  it  is  as  follows:  — 

"  It  will  be  conceded,  that  the  individual  is  required  to 
"  make  a  discovery  on  the  twenty  acres  he  is  permitted 
"  to  take.  This  being  true,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
"  of  a  construction  of  the  law  that  would  discriminate 
**  against  the  individual  in  favor  of  the  many.  Such  was 
"  surely  not  the  intention  of  the  law-makers.  In  my  opin- 
"  ion,  there  must  be  a  discovery  upon  each  twenty-acre 
"  tract  included  in  a  placer  location  of  one  hundred  and 
"  sixty  acres,  and  a  location  made  of  that  amount  of  land 
"  upon  a  single  discovery  is  made  void,  except  as  to  the 
"  twenty  acres  immediately  surrounding  it.  To  construe 
"  the  law  otherwise,  is  to  open  the  doorway  for  the 
"  appropriation  of  the  public  lands,  that  would  be  doing 
"great  violence  to  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  mining 
"law."' 

^Copp'sMin.  Dec.  104. 

2  See,  ante,  §361. 

^Ferrell  v.  Iloge,  18  L.  D.  81. 
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That  this  has  not  always  been  the  rule,  the  department 
itself  admits,'  but  all  the  recent  decisions  of  that  department 
promulgated  during  the  incumbency  of  Secretary  Smith 
follow  the  views  above  expressed." 

In  one  of  the  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  of  Califor- 
nia, there  is  found  the  following  dictum:  "  It  is  insisted  by 
"  counsel  for  respondents,  that  no  location  of  mineral  land 
"  is  valid  unless  valuable  mineral  liad  been  actually  discov- 
"  ered  in  the  land  before  the  location  was  made.  As  to 
"  placer  claims,  we  find  no  such  condition  in  the  acts  of 
"  congress,  in  the  local  laws,  or  in  the  practice  of  miners.'" 

We  characterize  this  as  dictum,  because  the  court  in  the 
next  sentence  finds,  that  in  the  case  under  consideration 
there  was  a  discovery. 

At  all  times  in  the  history  of  mining  in  the  west,  discov- 
ery was  recognized  as  the  source  of  mining  titles,*  without 
distinction  as  to  the  character  of  the  deposit,"  and  we  do 
not  think  the  supreme  court  of  California  intended  to  over- 
throw this  doctrine. 

The  supreme  court  of  Montana  does  not  agree  with  the 
rule  established  by  the  fand  department.  It  has  held,  that 
a  single  discovery  within  the  limits  of  a  tract  of  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  acres,  located  by  an  association  of  eight 
persons,  is  sufficient  upon  which  to  base  a  location  of  the 
entire  tract.' 

Secretary  Smith's  attention  was  invited  to  this  decision, 
but  he  declined  to  accept  it  as  a  correct  exposition  of  the  law.' 

There  is  this  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  departmental 
ruling:  In  placer  entries,  the  department  must  be  satisfied 
as  to  the  mineral  character  of  the  entire  tract.     There  is 

'Ferrell  v.  Hogs  (on  review),  19  L.  D.  566.  8«e,  also,  Lincoln  Planer, 
7  L.  D.  81. 

'S.  P.  R.  R.  V.  Grimn,  20  L.  D.  1R5j  Rhodes  v.  Treas,  21  L.  D.  502; 
Louisa  M.  Co.,  23  L.  D.  UOS;  Union  Oil  Co.,  23  L.  D.  '2'i-£. 

■Gre);ory  c.  PerslibHker,  73  Cal.  I01<,  117. 

'Jackson  v.  Ri)b)',  100  U.  ».  4-10. 

'See,  awe.  (835,  ■  

■McDoiintJ  V.  MoiiUnu  Wood  Co.,  14  Mont.  68. 

'  FarroU  v.  Hoge  |on  review),  19  L.  D,  668. 
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no  legal  inference,  that  because  a  given  twenty-acre  tract 
within  ah  area  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  is  mineral 
in  character,  that  the  adjoining  tracts,  or  others  more 
remote,  are  of  the  same  character.^  And  we  cannot  con- 
ceive how  this  essential  fact  can  be  established  without 
showing  a  discovery  within  each  tract. 

The  ruling  of  the  land  department,  however,  is  not 
altogether  consistent  with  decisions  upon  other  require- 
ments of  the  law.  If  the  theory  upon  which  the  rule  rests 
is  the  correct  one,  it  would  follow,  that  each  twenty-acre 
tract  should  be  marked  upon  the  ground,  and  that,  prior 
to  patent,  the  equivalent  of  five  hundred  dollars  in  labor 
or  improvements  must  be  shown  to  have  been  expended 
for  the  benefit  of  each  twenty  acres;  that  is,  an  aggregate 
of  four  thousand  dollars  for  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres. 

This,  according  to  Secretary  Smith,  would  be  required 
in  the  case  of  eight  contiguous  lode  claims.^ 

But  in  case  of  placers,  it  seems  that  the  expenditure  of 
five  hundred  dollars  alone  will  be  suflBcient  to  carry  to 
patent  any  extent  of  contiguous  area  that  may  be  embraced 
in  the  application.' 

It  is  not  our  present  intention  to  discuss  the  correctness 
of  either  of  the  two  propositions  last  announced.  This 
will  be  reserved  for  discussion  when  dealing  with  the 
patent  proceedings.  We  cite  them  simply  to  show  the 
inconsistency  existing  between  the  two  classes  of  rulings. 

While  the  supreme  court  of  Montana  may  be  right  in 
its  theory  that  one  discovery  is  sufficient  to  hold  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  acres  of  placer  ground  when  located  in  the 
names  of  eight  persons,  it  is  quite  manifest  that  its  decision 
does  not  control  the  land  department.  As  the  courts  can- 
not interfere  with  that  department  while  in  the  discharge 
of  its  duties  in  disposing  of  the  public  lands,  either  by 
injunction  or  mandamus,*  or  exercise  any  direct  appellate 

»  Dughi  r.  Ilarkins,  2  L.  D.  721.  Quoted  in  Davis  v.Weibbold,  189 U.  S.  507. 
« Sweeney  v.  N.  P.  R.  R.,  20  L.  D.  394;  Ferguson  v.  Hanson,  21  L.  D.  336. 
'Good  Return  P.  M.  Co.,  4  L.  D.  221. 

*Marquez  v.  Frisbie,  101  U.  S.  473;  Litchfield  v.  Richards,  9  Wall.  675; 
Gaines  v.  Thompson,  7  Wall.  347;  Cox  v.  McGarrahan,  9  WaU.  298. 
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jurisdiction  for  the  purpose  of  reversing  or  correcting  its 
errors,'  it  ia  safer  to  assume  the  correctuess  of  its  rulings  in 
this  respect,  at  least,  than  to  insist  upon  a  contrary  doc- 
trine. In  ordinary  placer  claims,  it  is  by  no  means  diffi- 
cult to  comply  with  the  rule  established  by  the  department. 
In  the  case  of  deep  placers,  some  inconvenience  will  be 
encountered,'^  but  no  more  so  than  to  establish  the  mineral 
character  of  the  land  containing  this  class  of  deposits  for 
purposes  of  final  entry  and  patent. 


Article  IV.    State  Legislation  as  to  Posting  Notices 
AND  Preliminary  Development  Work. 


^  442,  State  statutes  reqniriDg  postinff  of  notices  on 
placers.— The  genera!  observations  upon  the  subject  of 
posting  notices  following  lode  discoveries,  found  in  a  pre- 
ceding section,'  apply  with  equal  force  to  all  classes  of 
locations  upon  the  public  mineral  lands.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  common  custom  generally  observed,  as  there 
indicated,  the  posting  of  a  notice  is  the  subject  of  state  or 
local  regulation,  in  the  absence  of  which  none  is  required. 

Some  of  the  states  have  enacted  laws  upon  the  subject 
with  regard  to  placers,  a  brief  epitome  of  which  will  not 
be  out  of  place:  — 

Colora'lo. — Before  recording  (thirty  days  from  discov- 
ery) the  discoverer  must  post  upon  the  claim  a  notice  con- 
taining; (1)  the  name  of  the  claim;  (2)  the  name  of  the 
locator;  (3)  date  of  discovery,  and  (4)  number  of  feet  or 
acres  claimed.^ 


■Qiilnby  v.  Conlan,  104  U.  S.  iW 
■LoiilBe  M.  Co.,  -22  L.  D.  OftS. 
■See,  ante,  i  350. 
'MlUs'  Aiinot.  Stals.,  i  3UUI. 


Sliepley  v.  Cowan,  til  U.  S.  330. 
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California, — The  discoverer  must  immediately  post,  in  a 
conspicuous  place  at  the  point  of  discovery,  a  notice  or  cer- 
tificate of  location  containing:  (1)  the  name  of  the  claim; 
(2)  the  name  of  the  locator  or  locators;  (3)  date  of  discovery 
and  posting  of  notice,  which  shall  be  considered  as  the  date 
of  location;  (4)  a  description  of  the  claim,  by  reference  to 
legal  subdivisions  of  sections,  if  the  location  is  made  in 
accordance  with  the  public  surveys;  otherwise,  a  descrip- 
tion with  reference  to  some  natural  object  or  permanent 
monument  as  will  identify  the  claim/ 

Idaho. — Requirements  are  practically  the  same  as  in 
lode  claims.' 

Montana. — The  same  as  in  lode  claims,  except  that  the 
number  of  feet  or  acres  claimed  must  be  designated  in  the 
notice,  instead  of  the  length  of  the  lode.^ 

Wyoming^ — Provisions  are  the  same  as  in  Colorado.^ 

As  to  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  if  any  notice  is  required 
to  be  posted,  it  is  the  same  as  in  case  of  lode  claims.* 
Placers  are  not  specially  named  in  the  laws  of  either  of 
these  territories  upon  the  subject  of  posting  notices,  and  it 
is  doubtful  if  they  were  intended  to  apply  to  placer  locations. 

We  find  no  provisions  on  this  subject  in  either  Washing- 
ton, Utah,  South  Dakota,  Oregon,  North  Dakota,  or  Nevada. 

^  443.  Preliminary  development  work  required  by 
state  laws  upon  placer  locations.  —  When  speaking  of  the 
requirement  of  preliminary  development  work  with  respect 
to  lode  locations,  we  expressed  the  view  that  the  object  was 
two-fold :  — 

(1)  To  determine  the  lode  character  of  the  deposit; 

(2)  To  compel  the  discoverer  to  manifest  his  intention 
to  claim  the  ground  in  good  faith  under  the  mining  laws.** 

» Act  of  March,  1897,  g  4. 

2  Laws  of  18l»5,  p.  25,  §g  1,  12.    See,  ante,  §  354. 

»Rov.  Code  1895,  §  3»il0.    See,  awie,  §  352. 

*Law.s  of  1888,  pp.  89-90,  §  22. 

*See,  ante,  I  353.  «See,  ante,  §  344. 
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It  is  quite  obvious  that  both  of  these  reasons  cannot 
be  offered  in  support  of  similar  requirements  in  cases  of 
placers,  although  the  latter  applies  with  equal  force  to 
them.  But  three  of  the  states,  however,  have  attempted 
any  legislation  on  this  subject  with  respect  to  placers. 

California  requires,  that  within  sixty  days  from  tlie 
date  of  discovery,  the  discoverer  shall  perform  labor  upon 
his  claim  in  developing  it,  to  an  amount  equivalent  to  at 
least  ten  dollars'  worth  for  each  twenty  acres,  or  fractional 
part  thereof.  A  failure  to  perform  such  labor  within  the 
time  shall  work  a  forfeiture  of  all  rights  under  such  loca- 
tion, and  open  the  land  to  location  by  any  qualified  locator, 
except  the  previous  locators.' 

In  Idaho'  and  Montana,"  the  equivalent  of  the  work 
done  upon  lode  claims  must  be  done  upon  placers. 

The  remaining  states  and  territories  have  passed  no 
laws  upon  the  subject. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  these  requirements  are  not 
necessarily  connected  with  the  annual  labor  required  by 
the  laws  of  congress.  While  this  preliminary  development 
work  might  reasonably  be  considered  in  estimating  the 
value  of  the  annual  labor  for  the  first  year  next  succeeding 
the  date  of  location,  its  requirement  is  one  of  the  acta  of 
location,  and  we  think  such  legislation  is  clearly  within 
the  power  of  the  states. 


Article  V.    The  Surface  Covered  by  the  Location  — 
Its  Form  and  Extent. 

I  449.  Placer  localions  by  eorponi- 
{  450.   Iiocatloiis  by  asvernl  persons 


^  447.    Form  and  extent  of  placer  locations  prior  to 
Revised  Statutes. —  Previous  to  the  act  of  July  9,  1870, 


iU7.   Form  and   exlen 

t  of   placer 

lotmtiolDi  prior 

to  Revised 

StatuUta. 

i  4<8.   Form  and  exten 

under  Re- 

vised  Statutes. 

■Laws  of  1SD5,  l>.  £5,  gxii. 
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commonly  known  as  the  "  placer  law,"  congress  imposed  no 
limitation  to  the  area  which  might  be  included  in  the 
location  of  a  placer  claim.  This,  as  well  as  every  other 
thing  relating  to  the  acquisition  and  continued  possession 
of  mining  claims,  was  determined  by  rules  and  regula- 
tions established  by  miners  themselves.^  The  size  and 
shape  varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the  deposit,  for  in 
those  days  this  class  of  claims  embraced  hydraulic  "dig- 
"  gings,"  gulch  or  ravine  claims,  creek  claims,  and  claims  on 
bars  and  flats.'^  Locations  of  these  claims  were  made  with- 
out regard  to  the  lines  of  public  surveys,  as  there  were 
none. 

The  placer  law  of  1870,'  provided  for  the  patenting  of 
placer  claims  under  like  circumstances  and  conditions  as 
were  provided  by  the  lode  law  of  1866  for  vein,  or  lode, 
claims.  It  was  required,  however,  that  where  locations 
were  made  upon  surveyed  lands,  the  entry  in  its  exterior 
limits  was  required  to  conform  to  the  legal  subdivisions  of 
the  public  lands.  For  this  purpose,  it  was  provided  that 
forty-acre  tracts  might  be  subdivided  into  areas  of  ten 
acres,  but  no  location  thereafter  to  be  made  was  permitted 
to  exceed  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  for  any  one  person 
or  association  of  persons. 

Locations  made  prior  to  this  act  might,  if  located  in 
conformity  with  local  rules,  be  patented,  whatever  their  form 
or  area/  and  any  number  of  contiguous  claims,  of  any 
size,  might  be  purchased,  consolidated,  and  applied  for  as 
one  entry.*" 

Under  this  act,  any  one  person  might,  unless  inhibited 
by  local  rules,  locate  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres.  An 
association  of  persons  was  limited  to  a  like  area. 

The  general  mining  act  of  May  10,  1872,®  modified  the 
original  placer  law  by  fixing  the  limit  of  twenty  acres  for 

1st.  Louis  Smelting  Co.  v,  Kemp,  104  U.  S.  636,  649. 

*  Yale  on  Mining  Claims  and  Water  Righte,  76,  77. 

3 16  Stats,  at  Large,  217. 

♦Copp'sMin.  Dec.  40. 

*St.  I^uis  Smelting  Co.  r.  Kemp,  104  U.  S.  636,  651. 

•17  Stats,  at  Large,  p.  91,  §  10. 
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each  individual  claimant.  The  limit  which  might  be 
taken  hy  an  association  of  persons  remained  the  same,  as 
in  this  respect  the  act  of  1870  was  unrepealed.' 

As  to  the  form  of  the  location,  the  later  act  provided 
that  it  should  conform  tw  near  as  practicable  with  the  United 
States  system  of  public  land  surveys  and  the  rectangular 
subdivisions  of  such  surveys;  where  it  could  not  be  con- 
formed to  legal  subdivisions,  it  might  be  made  the  same 
as  on  unsurveyed  lands.  This  was  the  state  of  the  law 
when  the  federal  statutes  were  revised. 


I  448.    Form  and   ezteot   under   Revised   Statutes — 

The  Revised  Statutes,  which  embrace  the  laws  of  tlie  United 
States  general  and  permanent  in  tlieir  nature,  in  force  on 
December  1,  1873,  contain  the  following  provisions  as  to 
form  and  extent  of  surface  area;  — 

"  (}  2829.  Claims  usually  called  '  placers,'  including 
"  all  forms  of  deposit,  excepting  veins  of  quartz,  or  other 
"  rock  in  place,  snail  be  subject  to  entry  and  patent,  under 
"  like  circumstances  and  conditions,  and  upon  similar  pro- 
"  ceedings,  as  are  provided  for  vein,  or  lode,  claims;  but 
"  where  tho  lands  have  been  previously  surveyed  by  the 
"  United  States,  the  entry  in  its  exterior  limits  shall  con- 
"  form  to  the  legal  subdivisions  of  the  public  lands. 

"  g  2330.  Legal  subdivisions  of  forty  acres  may  be  sub- 
"  divided  into  ten-acre  tracts;  and  two  or  more  persons,  or 
"  associations  of  persons,  having  contiguous  claims  of  any 
"  size,  although  such  claims  raay  be  less  than  ten  acres  each, 
"  raay  make  joint  entry  thereof;  but  no  location  of  a  placer 
"claim,  made  after  the  ninth  day  of  July,  eighteen  hun- 
"  dred  and  seventy,  shall  exceed  one  hundred  and  sixty 
"  acres  for  any  one  person,  or  association  of  persons,  which 
"  location  shall  conform  to  the  United  States  surveys. 

"  g  2331,  Where  placer  claims  are  upon  surveyed  lands, 
"  and  conform  to  legal  subdivisions,  no  further  survey  or 
"  plat  shall  be  required,  and  all  placer  mining  claims  located 
"  after  the  tenth  day  of  May,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
"  two,  shall  conform  as  near  as  practicable  with  the  United 
"  States  system  of  public-land  surveys,  and  the  rectangular 

'See,  ante,  |  7S;  St.  Loiiis  Smelling  Co.  v.  Kemp,  3!  Fed.  Cases,  203, 
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"  subdivisions  of  such  surveys,  and  no  such  location  shall 
"  include  more  than  twenty  acres  for  each  individual 
"claimant;  but  where  placer  claims  cannot  be  conformed 
"  to  legal  subdivisions,  survey  and  plat  shall  be  made  as 
"on  unsurveyed  lands;  and  where  by  the  segregation  of 
"  mineral  lands  in  any  legal  subdivision  a  quantity  of 
"  agricultural  land  less  than  forty  acres  remains;  such  frac- 
"  tional  portions  of  agricultural  land  may  be  entered  by 
"  any  party  qualified  by  law,  for  homestead  or  pre-emption 
"  purposes." 

It  will  thus  be  observed:  — 

(1)  That  the  unit  or  individual  location  is  twenty  acres; 

(2)  That  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  may 
be  embraced  within  one  location  by  an  association  of  per- 
sons, of  which  there  must  be  at  least  eight; 

(3)  That  the  location,  if  upon  surveyed  lands,  must  con- 
form as  near  as  practicable  to  the  lines  of  the  public  survej's. 

As  to  whether  it  is  practicable  to  make  a  location  or 
survey  conform  to  legal  subdivisions,  is  a  matter  which 
rests  entirely  with  the  land  department. 

Commissioner  McFarland  held,  that  the  only  construc- 
tion of  the  language  of  the  act,  "  as  near  as  practicable,'' 
which  is  consistent  wuth  the  context  of  the  act  and  the  gen- 
eral intention  of  congress  is,  that  placer  locations  upon 
surveyed  lands  must  conform  to  the  public  surveys  in  all 
cases,  except  where  this  is  rendered  impossible  by  the  pre- 
vious appropriation  or  reservation  of  a  portion,  of  the  legal 
subdivision  of  ten  acres  upon  which  the  claim  is  situated. 
The  location  in  this  case  was  made  in  1880,  and  covered 
the  bed  of  Bear  river,  in  California,  for  twelve  thousand 
feet,  following  the  meanderings  of  the  river,  and  embraced 
a  small  quantity  of  surface  ground  along  its  banks.  The 
entry  was  held  for  cancellation/ 

This  ruling  of  the  commissioner,  however,  was  reversed 
by  Secretary  Teller,"  who  held,  that  the  placer  law  of  1870, 
which  expressly  required  placer  locations  to  conform  to 

*  10  Copp's  L.  O.  3.    Seo,  also,  Copp's  Min.  Lands,  115. 

2Rablin's  Placer,  2  L.  D.  764;  Esperance  M.  Co.,  10  Copp's  L.  O.  338. 
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the  lines  of  the  public  surveys,  was  uureasonable,  a  hard- 
ship, and  in  contravention  of  the  established  custom  of  the 
mining  regions;  therefore,  it  was  modified  by  the  act  of 
May  10,  1S72,  so  as  to  provide  for  exceptional  cases  where 
reason  and  common  sense  required  a  different  regulation. 

The  case  of  the  Bear  river  claim  was  of  this  exceptional 
character.  The  placer  deposit  was  in  a  cafion  on  the  banks 
of  a  very  erookerl  stream,  and  where  the  adjoining  lands 
were  totally  unfit  for  mining  or  agricultural  purposes.  The 
placer  applicant  was  permitted  to  proceed  to  patent. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  this  ruling  is  in 
harmony  with  the  custom  of  miners  in  California.  This 
particular  river  was,  from  1852  to  1867,  the  scene  of  great 
mining  activity,  and  for  miles  up  and  down  the  stream, 
during  the  season  when  the  stage  of  the  water  would  per- 
mit, miners  claimed,  occupied,  and  worked  its  bed,  bars, 
and  banks,  under  regulations  defining  the  extent  of  their 
claims  by  a  certain  number  of  feet  along  the  stream,  and 
a  width  extending  to  the  sides  of  the  gulch. 

The  ruling  of  Secretary  Teller  was  followed  in  a  later 
case  by  acting  Hecretary  Muldrow.' 

While  it  is  true  that  congress  is  not  bound  to  shape  its 
legislation  so  as  to  conform  to  the  previously  existing  local 
customs,  yet  the  history  of  federal  mining  legislation  shows 
that  great  consideration  has  been  paid  to  such  customs. 
Evidently,  there  was  some  reason  for  the  modification  of 
the  original  placer  act  in  this  respect,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Secretary  Teller  states  the  "  old  law,  the 
"  mischief,  aud  the  remedy"  correctly. 

These  gulch  or  river  claims,  as  well  as  deep  placers 
found  in  ancient  river  beds  where  the  deposits  follow  the 
meanderings  of  the  channel,  certainly  present  instances 
where  it  would  be  unreasonable  in  all  cases  to  insist  that 
a  mining  claimant  should  take  aud  pay  for,  at  an  increased 
rate,  any  considerable  amount  of  land  that  is  useless  for 
mining  purposes,  for  the  sake  of   obtaining  title  to  the 

1  1h  re  Pearaall  and  Freeman,  6  L.  D.  227. 
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small  quantity  which  is  useful.*  The  inconvenience  to  the 
government  in  administering  its  land  system  is  no  greater 
in  this  respect  than  that  caused  by  the  segregation  of  lode 
claims.^ 

Lands  must  be  treated  as  unsurveyed  until  the  plat 
is  finally  approved.* 

Locations  upon  unsurveyed  lands  may  be  made  in  any 
form  so  long  as  the  statutory  area  is  not  exceeded. 

g  449.  Placer  locations  by  corporations. — As  hereto- 
fore noted/  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  has 
determined,  that  a  domestic  corporation  formed  under  the 
laws  of  a  state  may  locate  public  mineral  lands,  but  inti- 
mates that  there  may  be  some  question  raised  as  to  the 
extent  of  a  claim  which  a  corporation  may  be  permitted  to 
locate  as  an  original  discoverer,  suggesting  that  it  might 
perhaps  be  treated  as  one  person  and  entitled  to  locate  only 
to  the  extent  permitted  a  single  individual.* 

The  placer  law  quoted  in  the  preceding  section  permits 
an  "association  of  persons"  to  locate  not  to  exceed  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres.  A  corporation  is  an  association 
of  persons;  at  the  same  time  we  must  admit  that  it  is  but 
an  artificial  individual.  We  have  intimated  in  a  previous 
section,  that  if  such  a  corporation  had  a  constituency  of 
eight  stockholders  it  might  be  permitted  to  appropriate 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  by  location.  We  are 
not  aware  that  the  question  has  ever  been  judicially  de- 
termined. Looking  at  the  object  of  the  statute  in  permit- 
ting consolidation  of  interests  for  purposes  of  development 
and  operation,  so  clearly  outlined  by  the  supreme  court  of 
the  United  States  in  St.  Louis  Smelting  Company  v.  Kemp, 


6 


*  E.si)erance  Mining  Claim,  10  Copp*s  L.  O.  338. 

^ For  illusti-ation  of  manner  of  describing  minor  .subdivisions  located 
as  placers,  see,  Mining  Circular,  Dec.  10, 1891,  pars.  56,57.    See  appendix. 

^Copp's  Min.  Dec,  41.  See,  ante,  g§  104,  105,  142;  Bullock  v.  Rouse,  81 
Cal.  51)0,  595;  Medley  r.  Robertson,  55  Cal.  396. 

*See,  ajite,  g  226,  p.  274. 

SMcKinley  r.  Wheeler,  130  U.  S.  630,  636. 

•101  U.S.  636. 
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we  cannot  say  that  by  the  use  of  the  term  "association  of 
"  persons"  congress  meant  to  exclude  corporations  from  the 
designation.  As  eight  individuals  might  locate  and  unite 
their  interests  in  an  incorporated  company  without  violat- 
ing the  spirit  of  the  law,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suggest, 
that  a  corporation  composed  of  the  eight  may  accomplish 
the  same  purpose  by  locating  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres. 
Our  suggestion  is  based  upon  the  language  of  the  statute. 
In  the  absence  of  any  such  provision  granting  privileges  to 
an  association  of  persons,  undoubtedly  a  corporation  would 
simply  occupy  the  status  of  an  individual.  The  question 
is  not  by  any  means  easy  of  solution.  It  has  not  been 
judicially  answered. 


g  450.  Locations  by  several  persona  in  the  interest  of 
one — Number  of  locations  by  an  individual.— It  is  a  mut- 
ter of  frequent  occurrence,  that  an  individual  locator,  de- 
airing  to  obtain  more  ground  than  he  is  permitted  under 
the  law  to  appropriate  in  his  individual  capacity  by  a 
single  location,  resorts  to  the  use  of  "dummies,"  and  per- 
fects locations  in  their  names,  subsequently  obtaining  con- 
veyances therefor.  The  courts  have  held  that  this  is  a 
fraud  upon  the  government.'  The  same  object  can  be 
accomplished  without  violating  the  law.  There  is  nothing 
to  prevent  a  miner  from  locating,  by  separate  location,  as 
many  twenty-acre  tracts  as  he  pleases,  either  contiguous  or 
non-contiguous.  TLe  right  to  locate  and  develop  mining 
ground  is  not  exhausted  by  a  single  location,  as  in  the 
case  of  pre-emption  and  homestead  entries.  If  he  can  dis- 
cover mineral  within  the  eight  twenty-acre  subdivisions  of 
a  quarter  section  of  land,  and  is  willing  to  develop  them  to 
the  extent  required  by  law  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
acquisition  of  title  by  patent,  or  to  annually  perform  labor 
to  the  extent  required  by  law  upon,  or  for  the  benefit  of, 
each,  he  is  clearly  entitled  to  do  ao.  The  statute  simply 
inhibits  the  acquisition   by  an   individual  of  more  than 


'Mlttbelli'.  Clin 
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twenty  acres  by  a  single  location.  During  the  period 
when  rights  were  governed  exclusively  by  local  rules,  in 
certain  districts  the  number  of  claims  which  one  might 
locate  and  hold  at  one  time  within  that  particular  district 
were  defined.  But  there  is  no  trace  of  this  found  in  the 
legislation  of  congress. 


Article  VI.    The  Marking  of  the  Location  on  the 

Ground. 


i  454.  Rule  as  to  marking  bounda- 
ries of  placer  claims  in 
absence  of  state  legislation. 


I  455.  State  legislation  as  to  mark- 
ing boundaries  of  placer 
claims. 


§  464.  Rule  as  to  marking  boundaries  of  placer 
claims  in  absence  of  state  legislation. — We  have  ex- 
plained in  a  previous  section  the  necessity  for,  and  object 
of,  marking  lode  locations  upon  the  ground.^  While  the 
surface  boundaries  of  a  placer  claim  do  not  perform  all  the 
functions  of  end  and  side  lines  of  lode  locations,  neverthe- 
less the  marking  of  a  placer  location  on  the  ground  is  just 
as  essential  as  in  the  case  of  lodes.  Where  the  location  is 
upon  unsurveyed  land,  or  if  upon  surveyed  land  is  of  such 
a  character  that  it  is  not  required  to  conform  to  the  public 
surveys,'  it  has  never  been  doubted  but  that  this  all- 
important  act  of  location  should  be  performed,  and  that 
such  locations  should  be  marked  with  the  same  care  as  in 
lode  locations.  Where,  however,  placer  ground  is  located 
according  to  subdivisions  of  the  public  surveys,  it  has 
been  contended  that  such  marking  is  not  necessary,  and 
that  a  description  in  the  posted  or  recorded  notice  by 
fractional  subdivisions  of  the  section,  designating  the  town- 
ship and  range,  serves  the  purpose  of  the  law,  and  dis- 
penses with  this  requirement  as  to  marking  on  the  ground. 

This  view  has  found  support  in  a  decision  by  Assistant 
Secretary   Reynolds,  wherein   he   holds,   referring   to   the 


»Seo,  ante,  iS7l, 
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language  of  section  twenty-three  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  that  the  "like  circumstances  and 
"conditions"  apply  to  discovery,  location,  and  where  the 
location  is  made  on  unsurveyed  lands,  marking  the  boundaries 
of  the  same,  as  of  a  lode  claim. 

He  says:  "It  does  not,  in  my  judgment,  mean  that 
"  when  the  placer  is  located  on  surveyed  lands  it  is  neces- 
"  sary  to  mark  the  boundaries.  There  is  no  purpose  that 
"  can  be  subserved  by  so  doing.  The  public  surveys  are 
"  as  permanent  and  fixed  as  anything  can  be  in  that  line, 
"  and  any  fractional  part  of  a  section  can  be  readily  found, 
"  and  its  boundaries  ascertained,  by  that  method,  for  all 
"  time  to  come,  and  is  necessarily  more  stable  and  endur- 
"  ing  than  marking  it  by  perishable  or  destructible  stakes 
"  or  monuments."* 

The  supreme  court  of  Montana  inclines  to  the  same 
view.'* 

But  it  seems  to  us  that  these  decisions  overlook  several 
important  matters: — 

(1)  In  the  absence  of  any  state  legislation  or  local  rule, 
no  notice  need  be  either  posted'  or  recorded.*  What  evi- 
dence is  there  on  the  ground,  or  elsewhere,  of  any  appro- 
priation which  will  warn  ofiF  subsequent  intending  locators, 
if  there  are  no  marks  to  indicate  it? 

(2)  Minor  subdivisions  are  not  surveyed  in  the  field,  but 
are  protracted  in  the  surveyor-geueraFs  oflSce  on  the  town- 
ship plats,  and  the  lines  are  wholly  imaginary.* 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  supreme  court  of  California  pre- 
sents the  logical  view  of  the  law.    Said  that  court: — 

"  The  construction  contended  for  does  not  seem  to  us  to 
"  be  in  harmony  with  the  general  purpose  of  the  act.  The 
"  purpose  of  the  requirement,  that  the  claimant  shall  mark 
"  the  boundaries  of  his  claim,  is  to  inform  other  miners  as 
"  to  what  portion  of  the  ground  is  already  occupied.  The 
"  men  for  whose  information  the  boundaries  are  required 

1  ReiDS  V.  Murray,  22  L.  D.  409.  *See,  ante,  i  273. 

*  Freezer  v.  Sweeney,  8  Mont.  508.  ^See,  antej  {  106,  p.  120. 

*See,  antCj  {  350. 
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"  to  be  marked,  wander  over  the  mountains  with  a  ver^' 
"  small  outfit.  They  do  not  take  surveyors  with  them  to 
"  ascertain  where  the  section  lines  run,  and  ordinarily  it 
"  would  do  them  no  good  to  be  informed  that  a  quarter- 
"  section  of  a  particular  number  had  been  taken  up.  They 
"  would  derive  no  more  information  from  it  than  they 
"  would  from  a  description  by  metes  and  bounds,  such 
"  as  would  be  suflScient  in  a  deed.  For  the  information 
"  of  these  men,  it  is  required  that  the  boundaries  shall  be 
"* distinctly  marked  upon  the  ground.'  The  section  lines 
"  may  not  have  been  *  distinctly'  marked  upon  the  ground, 
**  or  the  marks  may  have  become  obliterated  by  time  or 
"  accident.  And  to  say,  that  the  mere  reference  to  the 
"  legal  subdivision  is  of  itself  sufficient,  would,  in  our 
"  opinion,  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  requirement."  * 

The  views  of  the  supreme  court  of  Colorado  are  in  har- 
monv  with  those  of  the  California  courts.*^ 

The  supreme  court  of  Montana  has  held,  that  a  sepa- 
rate marking  of  the  boundaries  as  to  each  twenty-acre 
tract  within  a  larger  area,  located  by  an  association  of  per- 
sons, is  not  necessary.  It  is  sufficient  if  the  exterior  bound- 
aries of  the  larger  area  be  marked.' 

We  think  we  are  justified  in  the  conclusion,  that  placer 
locations  must  be  marked  on  the  ground  with  the  same 
care,  and  for  the  same  object  and  purpose,  as  in  case  of  lode 
locations. 

§  466.  State  legislation  as  to  marking  boundaries  of 
placer  claims. —  There  is  no  legislation  on  the  subject  of 
marking  placer  locations  in  either  Oregon,  Nevada,  South 
Dakota,  North  Dakota,  Washington,  or  Utah.  As  to  Ari- 
zona and  New  Mexico,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether 
their  laws  were  intended  to  apply  to  placers,  or  not.  Of 
course,  the  necessity  for  marking  arises  from  the  terms  of 
federal  law.  State  or  territorial  legislation  may  determine 
the  character  of  marking  within  reasonable  limits,  but  can- 
not dispense  w^ith  the  requirement  of  the  federal  laws. 

^  White  V.  Leo,  78  Cal.  593, 50(5;  followed  in  Anthony  v,  Jillson,  83  Cal.  296. 

«S\voet  V,  Webber,  7  Colo.  443. 

3  McDonald  v.  Montana  Wood  Co.,  14  Mont.  88. 
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Colorado  requires  the  boundaries  to  be  marked  prior 
to  recording  the  certificate  of  location  (thirty  days  from 
discovery)  by  placing  a  aubstantial  post  at  each  angle  of 
the  claim.' 

California  allows  thirty  days  from  date  of  discovery  to 
complete  the  marking, "so that  its  boundaries  can  be  read- 
"  ily  traced."" 

Idaho' and  Montana*  require  the  same  marking  as  in 
case  of  lode  claims. 

Wyoming  requires  surface  boundaries  to  be  designated 
before  recording  the  location  certificate  (ninety  days  from 
discovery),  by  substantial  posts  or  stone  monuments  at  each 
corner  of  the  claim." 


Articlk    VII.      Thk    Location    Certificate    an-d    Its 
Record. 


i  ii9.  state  leglslalioi 


nlng  iQcation  c 


I  459.  State  legislation  concerning  location  certifi- 
cates and  their  record.— As  in  the  case  of  lodes,  certifi- 
cates of  iocatioii"  and  their  record'  are  the  subject  of  state 
or  local  regulation.  Where  su<!h  certificates  are  required, 
and  their  record  is  provided  for,  the  same  general  rules 
apply  as  in  the  case  of  lodes.  Where  a  record  is  made 
necessary,  the  requirements  of  the  federal  law  as  to  con- 
tents of  such  record  are  mandatory."  There  are  no  specific 
provisions  on  the  subject  in  either  Waaliington,  Utah, 
South  Dakota,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  Nevada,  Arizona,  or 
New  Mexico.  It  is  possible  that  in  the  two  territories  and 
in  Nevada  the  laws  governing  lode  claims  may  be  con- 
strued to  cover  placers,  but  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  such 
is  the  case.  Other  states  make  special  provision  for  this 
class  of  cases. 


1  Mills'  Annot.  Stata.,  i  313ti. 
'Aotof  March,  18»7,  f  4. 
'  LnWH  or  IftSS,  p,  2S,  i  xl\, 
'Ilev.  Code  I8te,  J36I1, 


'LawB  of  1888,  pp.  B8-B0,  i  22. 
'Sm,  ante,  {  3TD. 
'See,  a»te,  li273,33S. 
■See,  anlt,  g  273. 
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Colorado. — Within  thirty  days  from  the  discovery  a  cer- 
tificate of  location  must  be  recorded  in  the  county  recorder's 
office,  which  must  contain:  (1)  the  name  of  the  claim  desig- 
nating it  as  a  placer;  (2)  name  of  locator;  (3)  date  of  loca- 
tion; (4)  number  of  acres  or  feet  claimed;  (5)  description 
of  claim  by  reference  to  natural  objects  or  permanent  mon- 
uments.* 

California, — Within  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  discov- 
ery, the  discoverer  shall  record  the  notice,  or  certificate  of 
location  (which  must  be  similar  to  the  posted  notice),'  in 
the  office  of  the  county  recorder  of  the  county  in  which 
the  discovery  is  made.* 

Idaho. — Every  placer  claim  must  be  recorded  within 
thirty  days  from  the  time  of  location,  in  the  district  in 
which  the  same  is  situated,  or  in  the  oflBce  of  the  county 
recorder.  The  location  notice  must  contain:  (1)  date  of 
location;  (2)  name  of  locator;  (3)  name  and  dimensions 
of  the  claim;  (4)  such  description  of  locality,  by  reference 
to  natural  landmarks  or  fixed  objects  and  contiguous  claims, 
if  any,  as  to  render  the  situation  of  the  same  reasonably 
certain  from  the  letter  of  the  notice  itself.  An  affidavit 
of  one  of  the  locators  must  be  attached.* 

Wyoming. — Within  thirty  days  after  date  of  discovery, 
the  lociition  certificate  must  be  recorded  with  the  district 
recorder,  if  there  be  one,  and  within  ninety  days  from  such 
discovery  a  record  must  be  made  with  the  county  recorder. 
The  certificate  must  contain:  (1)  the  name  of  the  claim, 
designating  it  as  a  placer;  (2)  the  name  of  the  locator;  (3) 
date  of  location;  (4)  number  of  feet  or  acres  claimed;  (5) 
a  description  of  the  claim  by  designation  of  such  natural  or 
fixed  objects  as  shall  identify  the  claim  beyond  question.* 

Montana. — The  requirements  in  Montana  are  substan- 
tially the  same  as  in  case  of  lode  locations,®  substituting 


J  MiU8»  An  not.  Stats.,  J  3136. 

3  See,  a?i/€,  §380. 

*  Act  of  March,  1897,  J  4. 


«Law8  of  ]8»5,  p.  25,  {{  xii.,  ziU. 
d  Laws  of  1888,  pp.  8&-90,  $  22.  ^ 
•See,  ante,  i  380,  p.  403.  ^ 
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the  number  of  superficial  feet  or  acres  claimed  in  place  of 

the  number  of  linear  feet  and  surface  area  embracing  the 
lode.' 

Article  VIII.     Conclusion. 


i  463.   Geiiernl  prlnoiples  aimotlliued  In  previous  cliapt^ron  lode  locations 
apply  witli  eijual  force  to  plai.'eri). 

^  463.  General  principles  announced  in  previous  chap- 
ter on  lode  locations  apply  with  equal  force  to  placers. — 

The  architecture  of  existing  mining  legislation  is  a  compos- 
ite of  incongruous  elements  —  an  aggregation  of  piece- 
work, which  does  not  present,  in  outline,  that  symmetrical 
form  or  structure  whicli  commends  itself  to  the  professional 
eye.  There  is  a  total  lack  of  harmonious  blending,  and  it 
is  often  difficult  to  determine  what  provisions  of  the  law 
apply  distinctively  to  lode  locations,  and  what  to  placers; 
or  what,  in  contemplation  of  law,  is  to  be  applied  to  both. 

The  laws  governing  both  classes  had  a  common  origin, 
and  during  the  period  when  local  rules  and  customs  held 
sway  the  only  difference  between  them  was  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  property  rights  enjoyed,  and  such  modified  regula- 
tions as  were  required  by  the  difference  in  the  form  in 
which  the  deposits  occurred.  But  discovery  and  appro- 
priation were  the  sources  of  the  miner's  title,  and  continu- 
ous development  the  condition  of  its  perpetuation  in  the 
case  of  both  lodes  and  placers.  Congress  manifestly  recog- 
nized these  as  the  basis  of  its  mining  legislation,  and  as  a 
rule  the  courts  have  applied  the  general  underlying  prin- 
ciples applicable  to  one  class  of  locations  to  the  other,  so 
far  as  the  nature  of  the  deposits  would  permit. 

The  previous  chapter  on  the  subject  of  lode  locations, 
dealing  with  the  location  and  its  requirements,  the  discov- 
ery, the  manner  of  locating,  the  marking  of  the  boundaries, 
the  changing  of  these  boundaries,  and  amendment  to  loca- 
tion certificates,  the  relocation  of  forfeited  or  abandoned 

•  I  Bev.  Codt,  1395,  i  3012. 
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claims,  applies  in  the  main  to  placers,  except  in  so  far  as 
the  nature  of  placer  deposits  obviously  demand  a  discrimi- 
nation. There  is  no  extralateral  right  attached  to  a  placer 
claim  pure  and  simple.  Therefore,  the  laws  as  they  are 
construed  by  the  courts,  with  reference  to  end  and  side 
lines  and  the  pursuit  of  veins  beyond  vertical  planes 
drawn  through  surface  boundaries,  have  no  reference  to 
placers. 

For  the  purpose  of  systematic  treatment,  owing  to  cer- 
.tain  peculiar  attributes  pertaining  to  lode  locations,  it  was 
necessary  to  consider  the  two  classes  and  their  mode  of 
appropriation  separately.  But  there  are  many  things  in 
common  between  them,  as  we  think  will  be  readily  ob- 
served by  a  consideration  of  this  and  the  two  preceding 
chapters.  Unnecessary  repetition  should,  in  our  judg- 
ment, be  avoided. 


CHAPTER    IV. 


TUNNKL  CLAIMS. 


I.      iNTKOOrCTORV. 

II.    Maknkk  op  Perfectimo  Tu.xnbl  Locations. 
Ill,    Rights  Accbuinh  to  trk  Tuhnkii  Pbopriktou  h' 

OP   His  TUHNKL   LOOATIOS. 


ARTIcr.E    I.       ISTRODUCTORV. 


^  467.    Tmuiel  locationa   prior  to  the  enactment  of 
federal  laws.— Tunnel  locations,  or  as  they  are  sometimes 

called,  "  tunnel  sites,"  occupy  a  uni<[ue  position  in  practi- 
cal mining  upon  the  public  domain.  They  were  not  un- 
known during  the  period  antedating  the  enactment  of  con- 
gressional'miuing  laws.  The  discovery  of  a  new  mineral 
beit  frequently  gave  birth  to  local  rules  upon  the  subject 
of  tunnels,  and  it  was  by  no  means  an  uncommon  occur- 
rence for  tunnel  locations  to  be  made  on  the  four  slopes  of 
a  mountain,  their  projected  lines  running  into  the  hill 
from  every  conceivable  point  of  the  compass,  and  at  differ- 
ent elevations  above  the  mountain's  base,  from  one  hun- 
dred to  several  thousand  feet.  The  practical  development 
of  the  mines  was,  as  a  rule,  from  surface  discoveries  on  the 
crest  of  the  mountain,  or  its  benches  and  sloping  ridges. 
Strife  or  litigation  between  surface  locators  and  tunnel 
proprietors  rarely,  if  ever,  arose,  for  the  simple  reason,  thai 
according  to  the  popular  view,  priority  of  discovery,  whether 
from  the  surface  or  in  the  tunnel,  established  a  priority  of 
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right.  In  many  localities,  the  life  of  the  camp  was  short, 
and  most  of  the  tunnel  projects  began  and  ended  with  the 
staking  of  a  line,  the  incorporation  of  a  company  with  a 
fabulous  capital,  and  the  tunnel  bOre  barely  entering  under 
cover. 

We  think  it  may  be  fairly  stated,  that  prior  to  any  legis- 
tion  upon  the  subject  by  congress,  in  popular  estimation 
the  purpose  of  a  tunnel  location  was  that  of  discovery  of 
blind  veins,  or  deposits,  whose  existence  it  might  be  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  establish  by  surface  exploration, 
and  that  such  discovery,  by  means  of  the  tunnel,  should 
be  treated  as  the  equivalent  of  one  made  from  the  surface. 
As  to  questions  of  priority,  it  was  a  mere  race  of  diligence. 
Rights  upon  the  discovered  lode  dated  from  the  discovery 
in  the  tunnel,  and  not  from  the  date  of  the  tunnel  loca- 
tion. Surface  prospecting  within  the  vicinity  of  the  pro- 
jected tunnel  line  was  not  inhibited.  The  chances  of  a 
successful  discovery  in  many  formations  was  largely  in 
favor  of  the  tunnel  method,  and  this  was  the  inducement 
for  projecting  it;  but  the  tunnel  locator's  privilege  was  not 
understood  to  be  an  exclusive  one  within  any  defined  sur- 
face area.  We  do  not  assert  that  this  was  the  universal 
rule,  or  that  it  was  of  such  a  general  observance  as  to  lead 
to  the  inference  that  congress  had  it  in  mind  when  it  legis- 
lated upon  the  subject.  We  do  not  know  that  is  the  fact. 
We  have  strong  convictions  upon  the  subject,  but  it  would 
be  diflScult  to  assert,  that  in  construing  congressional  legis- 
lation, as  we  are  about  to  do,  these  antecedent  conditions, 
popular  theories,  and  local  experiences  should,  or  could, 
legally  be  resorted  to  as  an  aid  of  interpretation.  We  must 
take  the  statute  as  we  find  it,  and  construe  it  according  to 
ordinary  rules  of  interpretation. 

g  468.    The  provisions  of  the  federal  law.  —  We  are 

not  at  present  concerned  with  the  act  of  congress  of  Febru- 
ary 11, 1875,^  providing  that  development  work  performed 
in  running  a  tunnel  shall  be  estimated  as  work  done  upon 

1 18  Stata.  at  Large,  S15. 
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the  lodes  with  like  effect  as  if  done  from  the  surface.  This 
act  has  no  particular  bearing  upon  the  subject  now  under 
consideration.  We  are  now  called  upon  to  construe  section 
four  of  the  act  of  May  10,  1872,  which  is  embodied  in  the 
Revised  Statutes,  and  is  as  follows: — 

"  §  2323.  Wliere  a  tunnel  is  run  for  the  development 
"  of  a  vein,  or  lode,  or  for  the  discovery  of  mines,  the  own- 
"  ers  of  such  tunnel  shall  have  the  riglit  of  possession  of 
"  all  veins,  or  lodes,  within  three  tiiousand  feet  from  the 
"  face  of  auch  tunnel  on  the  line  thereof,  not  previously 
"  known  to  exist,  discovered  in  such  tunnel,  to  the  same 
"extent  as  if  discovered  from  the  surface;  and  locations 
"  on  the  line  of  such  tunnel  of  veins,  or  lodes,  not  appear- 
"  ing  on  the  surface,  made  by  other  parties  after  the  com- 
"  raencement  of  the  tunnel,  and  while  the  same  is  being 
"prosecuted  with  reasonable  diligence,  shall  be  invalid; 
"  but  failure  to  prosecute  the  work  on  the  tunnel  for  six 
"  months  shall  be  considered  as  an  abandonment  of  the 
"  right  to  all  undiscovered  veins  on  the  iineof  such  tunnel." 


Artici-e  II.     Maxxer  op  Pebfecting  Tunnel  Location. 

5  472,   Acts  to  be  performed  in  ac-  r  i  474.   "  Fiice ''  of  tiiiine!  defined. 

quiring-.tunnel  rigbta.  I  j  475.  The  marking  of  the  tunnel 

}  473.   "  Line"  of  tQuusI  defined,       |  localioti  ou  tlie  ip-ijurii). 

g  472.  Acta  to  be  performed  in  acquiring  tnnnel 
rights. — The  statute  is  silent  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
a  tunnel  location  is  perfected.  The  subject  is  regulated 
entirely  by  rules  prescribed  by  the  commissioner  of  the 
general  land  office,  under  the  direction  of  the  secretary  of 
the  interior,  the  authority  for  such  regulation  being  found 
in  the  provisions  of  the  Hevised  Statutes.'  These  rules, 
prescribed  in  pursuance  of  such  authority,  become  a  mass 
of  that  body  of  public  records,  of  which  the  courts  take 
judicial  notice,^  and  when  not  repugnant  to  the  acts  of  con- 
gress have  the  force  and  effect  of  laws,* 

' i  2478. 

■Caliav.  United  Suiles,  102 U.S.:!!!. 

'Poppsu.  AHi8arn,42C»l.  007;  KoM  v.  Nevada  it  G.  V.Wood  A  Lum- 
ber Co.,  73  Cal.  3Sfi:  CliapniHii  v.  Qninn,  6S  Cal.  266. 
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By  these  rules'  the  tunnel  locator  is  required,  as  soon  as 
his  projected  tunnel  enters  cover,  to  give  notice  by  erect- 
ing a  substantial  board  or  monument  at  the  "  face "  or 
point  of  commencement  thereof,  upon  which  must  be 
posted  a  good  and  sufficient  notice,  containing: — 

(1)  The  names  of  the  parties  claiming  the  tunnel  right : 

(2)  The  actual  or  proposed  course  or  direction  of  the 
tunnel ; 

(3)  The  height  and  width  thereof; 

(4)  The  course  and  distance  from  such  face  or  point  of 
commencement  to  some  permanent  well-known  objects  in 
the  vicinity,  by  which  to  fix  and  determine  the  lociis,  as  in 
case  of  lode  claims. 

The  "boundary  lines"  thereof  are  to  be  established  by 
stakes  and  monuments  along  such  lines,  at  proper  inter- 
vals, to  the  terminus  of  the  three  thousand  feet  from  the 
"  face  "  or  point  of  commencement. 

At  the  time  of  posting  the  notice  and  marking  out  the 
lines,  a  full  and  correct  copy  of  such  notice,  defining  the 
tunnel  claim,  must  be  filed  for  record  with  the  mining 
recorder  of  the  district,  to  which  notice  must  be  attached 
the  sworn  statement  or  declaration  of  the  owners,  claimants, 
or  j)rojectors  of  such  tunnel,  setting  forth  the  facts  in  the 
case,  stating  the  amount  expended  by  themselves  and  their 
predecessors  in  interest  in  prosecuting  work  thereon,  the 
extent  of  work  performed,  and  that  it  is  their  bona  fide 
intention  to  prosecute  work  on  the  tunnel  so  located 
and  described,  with  reasonable  diligence.  As  to  what 
lines  are  to  be  marked,  we  shall  consider  in  a  subsequent 
section. 

g  473.  "Line"  of  tunnel  defined.— The  supreme  court 
of  Colorado  has  held,  that  the  line  of  the  tunnel  mentioned 
in  the  act  designates  a  width  marked  by  the  exterior  lines 
or  sides  of  the   tunnel."    This  view   is  accepted   by  the 

'^oe,  Cite.  Instructions,  Dec.  10,  1891,  pars,  20-26.    See  appendix. 
=»  Corning  Tunnel  v.  PeU,  4  Colo.  507,  511. 
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supreme  court  of  Montana,'  and  ia  in  harmony  with  the 
rulings  of  the  land  department.'  Tiie  circuit  court  of 
appeals  for  the  eighth  circuit,  in  the  case  of  Enterprise  M, 
Co.  V.  Rico-Aspen  Cona.  M.  Co.,'  undoubtedly  coincides  with 
tliis  definition,  as  will  be  observed  from  the  language  of  its 
decision  taken  in  connection  with  the  plat  referred  to  and 
the  plat  accompanying  the  decision  of  Judge  Hallett.'  A 
like  interpretation  by  the  supreme  court  of  Idaho  is  neces- 
sarily inferred  from  a  reading  of  the  opinion  of  that  court 
in  Back  v.  Sierra  Nevada  Cons.  M.  Co,' 

We  are  entitled  to  assume,  that  there  is  no  doubt  as  to 
what  is  meant  by  the  "  line  of  such  tunnel" — that  it  is  the 
width  marked  by  the  exterior  sides  of  the  tunnel  through- 
out the  length  of  three  thousand  feet  in  the  direction 
claimed,  This  definition  is  an  important  factor  in  con- 
struing the  other  provisions  of  the  act,  and  enables  us  to 
reach  a  plausible  conclusion  as  to  the  extent  of  the  privi- 
leges conferred  upon  the  tunnel  locator. 

I  474.  "Pace"  of  tminel  defined. — The  land  depart- 
ment construes  the  term  "face  of  such  tunnel"  as  used  in 
the  Revised  Statutes  to  mean,  the  first  working  face  formed 
in  the  tunnel,  and  to  signify  the  point  at  which  the  tunnel 
actually  enters  cover;  it  being  from  this  point  that  the 
three  thousand  feet  are  to  be  measured.  There  is  no  room 
for  dispute  as  to  this.  While,  in  speaking  of  the  face  of  a 
drift  or  tuuuel  in  the  conduct  of  active  mining  operations, 
as  work  advances  the  face  recedes  farther  into  the  hill, 
and  its  locus  is  constantly  changed,  the  word  as  used  in 
the  tunnel  law  can  mean  but  the  one  thing,  and  that  is, 
the  first  full  exposure  of  height  and  width  after  entering 

>  Hope  M.  Co.  V.  Brown,  7  Mont,  550,  6.^7;  Itt..  il  Mont,  370,  379, 

'  Ju  rt  David  Hunter,  5  Copp'a  L.  0, 130;  Copp'a  U.  S.  Min.  Lands,  231 ; 
Comuiiwtioner  Druinmond,  Copp's  U.  S.  Min.  Dec.  lH;  Commissioner 
WilllamBon,  Copp'B  Min.  Lauds,  222;  CorninK  Tunnel  M.  &  R.  Co. «.  Fell, 
aCopp's  L.  O.  130,131, 

»66Fed.200. 

'S3  Fed.  321.    See,  poll,  iiSl.ftg.S. 

>aidaIio,3e6. 
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under  cover.  It  was  manifestly  intended  that  the  length 
,of  the  open  surface  approach  to  where  the  tunnel  enters 
cover  was  not  to  be  considered  in  estimating  the  three 
thousand  feet,  and  for  that  reason  the  term  "face"  was 
used. 

g  476.  The  marking  of  the  tunnel  location  on  the 
ground. —  We  have  already  noted  the  regulation  of  the 
land  department  requiring  the  locator  of  a  tunnel  to  mark 
the  boundary  lines  thereof.  We  have  italicized  the  word 
lines,  inviting  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  statute  refers 
only  to  a  single  line.  Assuming  that  the  regulation  is 
authorized  by  the  law,  what  is  meant  by  the  lines  of  the 
tunnel?  The  only  answer  to  this  question  which  is  con- 
sistent with  the  construction  of  the  act  followed  by  the 
land  department,  as  well  as  the  courts,*  is,  that  the  lines 
are  those  drawn  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  tunnel,  at 
a  distance  from  each  other  equal  to  the  width  of  the  tun- 
nel, so  that  vertical  planes  dfawn  through  them  will,  upon 
reaching  the  proper  depth,  be  coincident  with  the  sides 
of  the  tunnel.  As  marked  upon  the  surface  they  would 
represent  a  parallelogram  three  thousand  feet  long,  with 
a  width  equal  to  the  width  of  the  tunnel  bore,  which  is 
usually  six  or  eight  feet.  No  sanction  is  found  for  marking 
any  other  lines.  The  department  has  held,  that  while  the 
tunnel  proprietor  may,  upon  discovery  in  the  tunnel,  make 
a  location  upon  the  surface  on  either  side  of  the  tunnel 
line  to  the  extent  of  fifteen  hundred  feet  in  length  by  the 
width  allowed  by  law,  there  is  no  authority  for  staking  out 
a  superficies  fifteen  hundred  feet,  or  three  thousand  feet 
wide  by  three  thousand  feet  long.' 

This  view  finds  support  in  the  decision  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Colorado,  in  the  case  of  Corning  Tunnel  Co.  v. 
FeW  The  marking  herein  indicated  is  all  that  the  law 
or  regulations  require. 

*  See,  anfej  §  473. 

2  Corning  Tunnel  M.  <fe  R.  Co.  v.  Pell,  3  Copp's  L.  0. 130. 

»4CoIo.  507,  510. 
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Important  questions  sug- 
gested  by  tlie  luuiiel  Uw. 

Rule  of  InterpretBtioti  ap- 
plied. 

Leuglh  upon  tlia  disoovered 
lode  awarded  to  the  tunnel 


Neueaslty  for  appropriation 
of  discovered  lode  by  aur- 
face  local  lou. 

To  what  extent  doea  tlie  in- 
ception of  a  tunnel  riKlit 
and  its  perpetuation  by 
pniaecuting  work  with  rea- 
BODable  diligenoe  operate 
as  a  witlidiuwal  of  the  sur- 


face from   exploration  by 

others  T 
,  The  Colorado  rule. 
I.  Tlie  Montana  rule. 
:.  The  Idaho  rule. 
.  Judge  Hallett's  views. 
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United    States. 
I.  Opinions  of  the  land  depart- 

.  Concilia  ions. 


I  479.  Important  questions  saggeated  by  the  tunnel 
law. — The  provisions  of  the  law  upoii  the  subject  of  tun- 
nel locations  present  for  consideration  several  important 
questions,  the  solution  of  which  lias  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  courts,  both  state  and  federal-  The  results  reached 
are  by  no  means  harmonious.  The  inquiries  suggested 
may  be  thus  formulated: — 

(1)  What  are  the  rights  accruing  to  the  tunnel  pro- 
prietor by  virtue  of  a  discovery  made  in  the  timuel, 
in  the  absence  of  conflicting  rights  acquired  by  surface 
discovery? 

(2)  To  what  extent  does  the  inception  of  a  tunnel  right 
and  its  perpetuation  by  prosecuting  work  with  diligence 
operate  as  a  withdrawal  of  the  surface  from  exploration  by 
others? 

Some  incidental  questions  necessarily  arise,  the  correct 
solution  of  which  depends  upon  reaching  a  satisfactory 
conclusion,  by  way  of  answers  to  one  or  the  other  of  the 
foregoing  inquiries. 

LL 
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g  480.  Rule  of  interpretation  applied. — Section  twenty- 
three  hundred  and  twenty-three  of  the  Revised  Statutes  pro- 
vides, that  the  tunnel  discoverer  shall  have  the  right  of 
possession  of  all  veins  not  previously  known  to  exist,  to 
the  same  extent  as  if  discovered  from  the  surface. 

This  is  to  be  construed  in  connection  with  the  entire 
body  of  the  mining  law,  and  not  as  if  it  stood  as  an  iso- 
lated piece  of  legislation.  It  must  be  harmonized,  if  possi- 
ble, with  all  existing  legislation  which  is  essentially  m  pari 
materia.  The  intention  of  the  law-maker  is  to  be  deduced 
from  the  whole  statute  and  every  material  part  of  the 
same.'  To  determine  the  extent  of  rights  conferred  by  dis- 
covery from  the  surface,  we  must  resort  to  other  sections  of 
the  law. 

g  481.  Length  upon  the  discovered  lode  awarded  to 
the  tunnel  discoverer. — Section  twenty-three  hundred  and 
twenty  of  the  Revised  Statutes  provides,  that  a  mining  lo- 
cation based  upon  a  surface  discovery  may  equal,  but  shall 
not  exceed,  fifteen  hundred  feet  in  length. 

As  to  the  length  on  the  discovered  lode  to  which  the 
tunnel  discoverer  is  entitled,  Judge  Ilallett  was  of  the 
opinion,  thut  it  was  not  fixed  by  the  act  of  congress,  but 
was  left  to  local  regulation,  and  that,  in  the  absence  of 
such  regulation,  nothing  would  pass  but  the  line  of  the 
tunnel.^ 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  congressional  law,  a  state 
statute  was  in  existence  in  Colorado,  fixing  the  length  at 
two  hundred  and  fiftv  feet  each  wav  from  the  tunnel,  and 
Judge  Hallett  held  this  statute  to  be  controlling  after  the 
enactment  of  the  federal  law.  The  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States  has  incidentally  stated  that  such  was  the 
rule,  but  the  case  then  under  consideration  arose  out  of  a 

^  Ponnington  v.  Coxe,  2  Cranch,  33;  Washington  Market  Co.  v.  Hoff- 
man, 101  U.  S.  112;  Piatt  v.  Union  Pac.  R.  R.,  99  U.  S.  48;  Kohlsaat  v. 
Murphy,  9G  U.  S.  153;  Heydenfeldt  v.  Daney  G.  <fe  S.  M.  Co.,  93  U.  S.  634; 
Neal  V.  Clark,  95  U.  S.  704. 

2 Rico- Aspen  Cons.  M,  Co.  v.  Enterprise  M.  Co.,  53  Fed.  321. 
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location  made  in  1865,  iit  a  tiniti  when  the  statute  was  un- 
doubtedly controlling.' 

The  supreme  court  of  Colorado  lias  determined  that  this 
state  law  was  not  in  force  after  the  passage  of  the  con- 
gressional law,  and  that  a  discovery  in  the  tunnel  entitled 
the  discoverer  to  fifteen  hundred  feet  in  length  on  the 
lode,  under  the  provisions  of  section  twenty-three  hundred 
and  twenty  of  the  Revised  Statutes/  which  ruling  was 
followed  by  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  for  the  eighth 
circuit,  overruling  the  decision  of  Judge  Hallett  above 
referred  to." 

The  supreme  court  of  Montana  has  stated,  that  when 
veins,  or  lodes,  are  discovered  in  the  tunnel,  the  claimant 
will  be  entitled,  as  a  matter  of  right,  to  the  vein,  or  lode, 
for  fifteen  hundred  feot  in  Seugtb,'  and  this  is  the  under- 
standing of  the  law  expressed  by  the  eommissiooer  of  the 
general  land  office." 

We  may  therefore  safely  conclude,  that  the  discoverer 
of  a  lode  encountered  in  driving  a  tunnel  is,  in  the  absence 
of  any  conflicting  claims,  entitled  to  fifteen  hundred  feet 
in  length  on  the  discovered  vein,  and  that  this  right  is 
referable  to  section  twenty-three  hundred  and  twenty  of 
the  Revised  Statutes. 

How  is  this  fifteen  hundred  feet  to  be  measured?  A 
proper  answer  to  this  question  involves  the  correct  deter- 
mination of  two  others:  — 

(1)  After  discovery  in  a  tunnel,  Is  it  necessary  to  mark 
the  location  of  the  discovered  lode  on  the  surface? 

(2)  If  it  is  necessary  to  so  mark  the  location,  must  the 
boundaries  include  the  apex? 


'  Glacier  Mt,  S.  M.  Co.  v,  WllUs,  127  O.  S.  471,  481. 

'Ellet  V.  Campbell,  IS  Colo.  510. 

■  EnlerpriHe  M.  Co.  v.  Kioo-Axpen  Cons.  M.  Co.,  66  Fed.  200. 

'Hope  M.  Co.  V.  Brown,  7  Mont.  55U,  555. 
AL  one  lime  a  ntale  law  exUced  in  Montana,  limiting  tlie  exti 
tliree  hoiidred  feet  on  eaoh  side  iit  the  diaoovery,  but  lliitt  lias  alnce 
repealed  bj  inipllQalion.    Civil  Code  1896,  g4<i72;  Pol.  Code  1805,  j}  51 

'  CoinmlHsloHer  Drummoiid,  Cupp's  Min.  l)ec.  144. 
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^  482.  Necessity  for  appropriation  of  discovered  lode 
by  surface  location.— It  being  well  established  that  the 
tunnel  discoverer  is  entitled  to  fifteen  hundred  feet  in  length 
on  his  discovered  lode,  the  inquiry  naturally  suggests 
itself:  How  is  he  to  disclose  his  intention  as  to  the  extent 
and  direction  tn  which  he  shall  take  it,  so  as  to  inform 
others  where  hia  rights  end  and  theirs  may  begin?  How 
are  other  prospectors  to  tind  out  where  to  search  for  or  | 
locate  lodes,  with  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  tunnel 
discoverer? 

Judge  Hallett,  in  the  case  of  Rico-Aspen  Cons.  M. 
V.  Enterprise  M.  Co.,'  ruled,  that  in  case  of  a  location  based! 
upon  discovery  made  in  a  tunnel,  it  is  as  necessary  to  markfl 
the  boundaries  on  the  surface  and  file  a  certificate  for  reo-^ 
ord,  as  in  any  other  case.    This  is  in  accord  with  the  viewal 
of  Commissioner  Williamson,  who  instructed  the  surveyor--.! 
general  of  Colorado,  that  "  no  patent  can  issue  for  a  vein, 
"  or  lode,  without  surface  ground,  and  as  the  surface  which 
"  overlies  the  apex  of  a  vein,  or  lode,  discovered  in  a  tun- 
"  nel  can  only  be  ascertained  by  sinking  a  shaft,  or  by 
"following  a  lode  up  on  its  dip  from  the  point  of  discov- 
"  ery,  no  survey  of  such  lode  will  be  made  until  the  exact 
"surface  ground  is  first  ascertained;  "'  and  this  ruling  hastj 
beeu  uniformly  adhered  to  by  the  land  department. 

The  supreme  court  of  Colorado,  however,  has  taken'l 
a  different  view.  It  announces  the  rule  that  location  on! 
the  surface  by  defining  surface  boundaries  is  not  necessary.  I 

Its  argument  is  based  upon  the  following  reasoning: — 

"  Section  twenty-three  hundred  and  twenty-three  was  1 
"obviously  designed  to  encourage  the  running  of  tunnels  1 
"  for  the  discovery  and  development  of  veins,  or  lodes,  of-1 
"  the  precious  metals  not  appearing  upon  the  surface  and  T 
"  not  previously  known  to  exist.  Little  encouragement  I 
"  would  the  act  give  if  the  discoverer  of  a  tode  in  a  tunnel  1 
"  were  bound  also  to  find  the  apex  and  course  of  such  vein,. I 
"  uncover  the  same  from  the  surface,  sink  his  location  shaft  I 


1, /nveUavidlliiiite 


,  Cnpp's  Min.  T^ands^  1 
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"  thereon,  mark  the  boundaries  thereof,  and  record  his  certi- 
"  ficateof  such  surface  location,  the  same  as  if  he  had  made 
"  the  original  discovery  from  the  surface, 

"The  location  of  a  lode  from  the  surface  is  always 
"  attended  with  more  or  less  difficulty  and  uncertainty. 
"  Mistakes  occur  in  the  location  of  boundary  lines,  even 
"  where  the  apex  and  course  of  the  vein  lie  comparatively 
"  near  tlie  surface.  These  difficulties  and  uncertainties  are 
"  liable  to  be  greatly  increased  where  a  lode  is  discovered 
"  by  means  of  u  tunnel  driven  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
"  feet  into  the  heart  of  the  great  mountain.  To  require 
"the  discoverer  of  a  lode  in  a  tunnel  to  prospect'for  the 
"  vein  upon  the  surface,  and  uncover  and  mark  its  bound- 
"  aries  so  as  to  include  the  apex  and  course  within  the 
"  lines  of  the  surface  location,  would  be  to  require  a  work 
"  of  supererogation,  for  no  surface  location  is  necessary  for 
"  the  convenient  working  of  the  lode  discovered  in  a  tuu- 
"  nel  location  already  made.  Such  requirement  would 
"  unnecessarily  burden  the  tunnel  locator  and  discoverer; 
"  to  the  great  labor  and  expense  of  tunneling  as  a  means 
"  of  a  location  and  discovery,  it  would  add  the  labor  and 
"  expense  devolving  upon  the  ordinary  surface  discoverer 
"  and  locator.  Besides,  such  a  requirement  would  sub- 
"  ject  the  discoverer  of  a  lode  in  a  tunnel  to  the  hazard  of 
"a  race  for  its  surface  location;  and  thus  ihe  discoverer 
"  might  have  the  fruits  of  his  labor  wrested  from  him  by 
"  a  surface  locator  who  had  done  nothing  and  expended 
"  nothing  in  the  original  discovery."  ' 

The  location  of  the  lode  discovered  in  the  tunnel  in  this 
case  was  by  posting  a  notice  at  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel, 
claiming  seven  hundred  and  fifty  feet  on  each  side  of  the 
discovery  point  in  the  tunnel,  five  hundred  and  ninety- 
four  feet  from  its  face.  A  notice  was  also  recorded  in  the 
county  recorder's  office, 
notice. 

It  is  a  grave  undertaking  for  an  author  to  attack  a 
decision  of  a  court  as  pre-eminent  in  the  mining  world  as 
the  supreme  court  of  Colorado.  But  whichever  way  we 
turn  in  construing  this  law  wo  are  met  with  like  embar- 
rassments. No  solution  can  possibly  be  reached  which 
will  harmonize  with  all  of  the  decisions  of  all  the  courts. 
I  Ellet  V.  Campbell,  16  Colo.  510,  619,  520. 


:orresponding   with    the   posted 
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Under  the  circumstances,  we  think  we  are  justified  in 
analyzing  all  of  the  decisions  and  deducing  our  conclu- 
sions. Unless  such  conclusions  are  based  upon  logic  and 
reason,  they  will  not  be  of  any  controlling  force. 

First  addressing  ourselves  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
lode  discovered  in  the  tunnel  was  located,  i.  e.  by  posting  a 
notice  at  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  and  recording  a  similar 
notice,  we  fail  to  find  any  sanction  for  such  a  proceeding. 
Neither  posting  nor  recording  are  enjoined  by  the  federal 
law.  In  the  absence  of  state  law  or  regulation  none  is 
necessarv.* 

Wherever  in  any  state  legislation  a  notice  is  required 
to  be  posted,  it  must  be  placed  either  upon  the  lode 
or  in  reasonable  proximity  to  it."  In  Colorado,  it  is 
to  be  posted  at  the  point  of  discovery.'  It  performs  a 
mere  temporary  function,  protecting  the  discoverer  in 
his  possession  during  the  time  allowed  for  the  comple- 
tion of  his  location.  It  is  succeeded  bv  a  certificate  of 
location,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  record.  This  certificate 
is  required  by  law  of  Congress  to  contain  such  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  claim  by  reference  to  some  natural  object  or 
permanent  monument  as  will  identify  the  daim^  so  as 
to  permit  others  to  determine  its  locus  on  the  surface. 
Unless  the  recorded  certificate  considered  by  the  supreme 
court  of  Colorado  falls  within  the  sanction  of  the  state 
law,  it  is  worthless.  It  would  be  irrelevant  and  inadmis- 
sible as  evidence,  and  no  constructive  notice  is  imparted 
thereby.'* 

The  federal  laws  do  not  provide  for  any  method  of  ap- 
propriation of  lodes,  except  by  locating  a  surface  inclosing 
them,  and  this  requires  the  marking  of  the  location  on  the 
ground  so  that  the  boundaries  mav  be  readilv  traced.^ 

ITow  are  the  end  lines  of  a  lode  claimed  bv  discoverv  in 
a  tunnel  to  be  marked,  so  that  the  extralateral  rights  of 
others  on  another  portion  of  the  same  vein   located   from 

» See,  ante,  ?^  350,  389.  *  See,  anfCy  §  392. 

2  See,  ante,  §  356.  6  See,  ante,  §  371. 

»See,  ante,  §352. 
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the  surface,  outside  of  any  possible  surface  conflict  with 

a  tunnel  claimant,  may  be  defiued? 

If  it  should  be  answered  that  such  end  lines  must  be 
drawn  parallel  to  the  line  of  the  tunnel,  or  at  right  angles 
to  the  general  course  of  the  discovered  lode,  we  say  that 
there  is  no  warrant  in  the  law  for  such  methods.  It  would 
be  judicial  legislation  for  courts  to  so  assert. 

It  seems  to  us,  that  in  construing  the  entire  body  of  the 
mining  law  there  is  but  one  logical  conclusion  to  be 
reached,  and  that  is,  that  the  tunnel  location  is  a  means 
of  discovery;  that  when  discovery  is  made,  the  surface  loca- 
tion must  follow  within  a  reasonable  time,  or  within  the 
period  fixed  by  the  state  laws;  that  this  location  must 
cover  the  apex;  and  as  to  this,  the  tunnel  and  surface  dis- 
coverer are  placed  in  the  same  category — they  both  locate 
at  their  peril,' 

But  it  will  be  urged,  that  the  discovery  being  on  the 
dip  of  the  vein,  as  a  rule  it  will  be  impossible  to  make  the 
location  upon  the  surface  so  as  to  include  both  the  apex 
and  place  of  discovery.  In  other  words,  the  discovery  will 
not  be  within  the  limits  of  the  claim  as  required  by  section 
twenty-three  hundred  and  twenty. 

Our  auswer  is,  that  the  right  granted  by  section  twenty- 
three  hundred  and  twenty-three  to  acquire  the  veins  by 
tunnel  discovery  lo  the  same  exlmt  aa  if  discovered  from  the 
surface,  necessarily  implies  an  exception  to  the  rule,  that 
the  discovery  must  be  within  the  surface  boundaries.  Some 
legislation  of  this  character  was  necessary  to  give  any  effect 
to  a  tunnel  discovery. 

When  the  apex  is  covered  by  the  surface  location,  with 
proper  direction  given  to  the  end  lines,  the  place  of  dis- 
covery will  be  within  the  limits  of,  and  covered  by,  the 
grant,  i.  e.  the  ownership  of  the  vein  in  its  entire  depth, 
acquired  by  the  surface  location,  and  in  contemplation  of 
law  it  is  a  part  of  the  claim. 

In  response  to  the  suggestion  that  little  encouragement 

'See,  ante,  a  3<li-a85. 
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would  be  given  to  exploitation  by  tunnel  if  the  tunnel 
claimant  were  put  to  the  inconvenience  of  locating  the 
apex,  we  suggest,  that  the  surface  locator  is  put  to  this 
inconvenience,  and  his  hardships  are  greater  than  a  tun- 
nel discoverer's.  With  a  vein  cut  in  a  tunnel,  it  is  far 
easier  to  trace  its  course  by  drifting,  and  its  angle  of  decli- 
nation by  upraising,  than  it  is  to  establish  it  from  the 
surface,  unless  the  outcrop  is  pronounced  and  well  defined. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  individual  hardships  invariably  flow 
from  the  application  of  many  general  laws,  and  this  affords 
no  substantial  reason  for  ignoring  them. 

If  the  courts  are  compelled,  as  they  concede  that  they 
are,*  to  resort  to  section  twenty-three  hundred  and  twenty 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  to  determine  the  rights  of  a  tunnel 
discoverer  as  to  length  along  the  discovered  lode,  why 
should  they  reject  all  the  remaining  elements  contained  in 
that  section,  which  are  the  attributes  of  the  location  by 
which  the  right  to  a  discovered  lode  to  the  length  stated 
is  established  and  perfected?  It  seems  to  us  that  the 
rule  announced  by  the  supreme  court  of  Colorado  violates 
the  cardinal  rule  of  construction  announced  in  a  previous 
section,^  and  that  in  reaching  its  conclusion,  it  fails  to  con- 
sider the  entire  body  of  the  mining  law. 

As  to  the  suggestion  of  that  court  that  no  surface  is 
required  for  the  convenient  working  of  a  lode  discovered 
in  a  tunnel,  the  court  overlooks  two  essential  elements.  In 
the  first  place,  the  theory  which  was  prevalent  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  act  of  May  10,  1872,  that  surface  was  to  be 
granted  in  connection  with  the  lode  simply  for  convenient 
working  purposes,  finds  no  place  in  the  act  which  contains 
the  tunnel  provisions.  The  act  which  permitted  a  patent 
in  the  form  of  the  Idaho  mine,  shown  in  figure  1,  page  67, 
gave  place  to  a  law  framed  on  altogether  different  theories.' 

The  requirement  as  to  surface  delineation  of  a  location 
under  the  later  law,  by  marking  the  location  on  the  ground 
so  that  its  boundaries  could  be  readily  traced,  was  not  for 

» See,  ante,  §  481.  'See,  ante,  H  68,  71. 

'See,  ante,  H80. 
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the  peculiar  benefit  of  the  discoverer  and  locator,  but  that 
others  seeking  in  good  faith  to  discover  and  locate  unappro- 
priated lodes  might  be  able  to  ascertain  exactly  what  had 
been  theretofore  appropriated.*  If  a  tunnel  locator  is  per- 
mitted to  attach  his  permanent  rights  on  a  discovered  lode 
to  a  point  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  absolutely  inaccessible 
to  any  one  else,  without  his  voluntary  consent,  bow  can  the 
nilus  of  his  discovered  lode  be  fixed,  so  as  to  warn  the  sub- 
sequent prospector  of  the  tunnel  proprietor's  rights? 

The  tunnel  discoverer  has  (he  exclusive  knowledge  of 
the  position  of  the  vein  in  the  earth.  He  aloue  has  the 
facilities  for  determining  the  angle  of  declination,  the  course 
of  the  vein,  and  approximately,  at  least,  the  position  and 
direction  of  the  apex  upon  or  near  the  surface.  To  say, 
tliat  after  a  discovery  in  the  tunnel,  if  the  tunnel  proprie- 
tor is  compelled  to  mark  his  location  upon  the  surface,  he 
is  subject  to  the  hazard  of  a  race  of  diligence  against  one 
wlio  might  stake  out  his  boundaries  on  the  surface,  implies 
one  of  two  legal  absurdities:  Either  that  a  person  in  hostil- 
ity to  tlie  tunnel  discoverer  may  base  a  locatiou  without  any 
discovery,  or  that  he  may  make  a  location  founded  upon  the 
discovery  by  anotlier,  which  is  only  permitted  in  cases  of 
abandonment  by  the  discoverer."  A  complete  answer  to 
this  objection  is  found  in  the  fact,  that  after  discovery  in 
a  tunnel  the  discoverer  would  be  protected  for  at  least  a  rea- 
sonable time  in  which  to  mark  his  boundaries.* 

We  can  conceive  of  no  legal  hardship  flowing  from  the 
necessity  for  compliance  with  the  requirements  as  to  sur- 
face marking.  A  tunnel  locator  projects  his  tunnel  with  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  law.  He  starts  with  his  eyes  open 
as  to  its  defects  and  ambiguities.  He  is  charged  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  regulations  and  rulings  of  the  land  de- 
partment, which,  from  the  beginning,  have  insisted  upon 
a  surface  marking.  If  he  projects  his  tunnel  with  this 
knowledge,  we  do  not  see  what  equities  arise  from  expen- 
ditures made  in  prosecuting  his  work  which  may  legally 


'  Se«,  ante,  }  371 . 

'See,  ante,  iiOS. 
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address  themselves  to  the  "  conscience  of  the  chancellor." 
To  uphold  the  views  announced  by  the  supreme  court  of 
Colorado  requires  us  also  to  ignore  an  element  of  interpre- 
tation frequently  announced  and  upheld  by  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States. 

The  contemporaneous  construction  of  a  statute  by  the 
executive  officers  of  the  government,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
execute  it,  is  entitled  to  great  respect,  and  should  ordi- 
narily control  the  construction  of  the  statute  by  the 
courts.' 

The  fact  that  this  construction  by  the  land  department 
originated  in  a  letter,  w^ritten  perhaps  informally,  or  in 
answer  to  an  official  inquiry,  is  not  at  all  material  if  it  is 
shown  that  the  views  therein  expressed  have  uniformU'- 
been  recognized  by  the  land  department,  and  that  such  is 
the  fact  in  this  instance  it  cannot  be  successfully  denied. 

We  think  we  are  justified  in  the  conclusion,  that  a  lode 
discovered  in  a  tunnel  must  be  located  from  the  surface, 
the  boundaries  must  be  marked,  and  all  other  require- 
ments pertaining  to  lode  locations  generally  must  be  ful- 
filled. The  rights  upon  such  discovered  lode  will  thereafter 
be  defined  by  the  surface  boundaries  and  their  relationship 
to  the  located  lode.  This  rule  permits  some  force  to  be 
given  to  all  the  provisions  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  Any 
other  interpretation  violates  many  of  them. 

^  483.  To  what  extent  does  the  inception  of  a  tunnel 
right  and  its  perpetuation  by  prosecuting  work  with 
reasonable  diligence  operate  as  a  withdrawal  of  the  sur- 
face from  exploration  by  others? — It  seems  to  have  been 
assumed  by  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  courts,  that  a  tunnel 
location  once  perfected  in  accordance  with  the  depart- 
mental regulations  has  the  effect  of  withdrawing  from  the 
body  of  the  public  domain  a  certain  superficial  area,  within 

»Po!inoyor  v,  McConnaiighy,  140  U.  S.  1;  United  States  v.  HIU,  120 
U.  S.  169;  United  States  v.  riiiibrick,  Id,  52;  Hahn  v.  United  States,  107 
U.  S.  402;  United  States  v.  Moore,  95  U.  S.  760;  Brown  v.  United  States, 
113  U.  S.  568;  Barden  r.  N.  P.  R.  R.,  154  U.  S.  288;  Montana  Co.,  Limited, 
V,  Clark,  42  Fed.  629. 
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which,  90  long  as  work  in  the  tunnel  is  prosecuted  with 
reasonable  diligence,  surface  exploration  is  prohibited, 
Before  seeking  for  the  JustiGcation  of  this  assumption  in 
the  terms  of  the  mining  statutes,  it  is  advisable  to  examine 
the  adjudicated  law  upon  the  subject  and  determine,  if 
possible,  to  what  extent,  if  any,  the  various  tribunals  agree 
in  their  conclusions. 

We  find  that  this  question,  with  others  incidentally 
involved,  has  been  before  the  courts  of  Colorado,  Mon- 
tana, and  Idaho,  and  the  federal  courts  in  the  eighth 
circuit. 

g  484.  The  Colorado  rule.— The  case  of  Corning  Tun- 
nel Co.  V.  Pell'  involved  a  controversy  between  the  tunnel 
company  locating  a  tunnel  in  September,  1872,  and  the 
locators  of  the  Slide  lode,  located  August  17,  1875. 

.  Tiie  Slide  lode  was  fifteen  hundred  feet  in  length,  and 
crossed  the  center  line  of  the  tunnel  site  nearly  at  right 
angles.  The  discovery  shaft  was  near,  but  not  on,  the 
center  line,  being  about  fifty-five  feet  therefrom.  The  lode 
had  not  been  reached  or  cut  by  the  tunnel. 

The  tunnel  site  ns  claimed  described  a  parallelogram, 
three  thousand  by  fifteen  hundred  feet.  The  tunnel  had 
been  worked  with  reasonable  diligence,  and  had  not  been 
abandoned.  The  owners  of  the  Slide  lode  applied  for  a 
patent,  and  the  tunnel  company  adversed.  The  action  was 
in  support  of  the  adverse  claim  and  to  try  the  title  to  the 
Slide  lode. 

It  was  contended  by  the  tunnel  claimant,  that  the  "line 
"of  the  tunnel"  meant  the  entire  width  and  length  of  the 
surveyed  tunnel  site,  that  is,  fifteen  hundred  by  three  thou- 
sand feet;  that  within  these  limits,  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  tunnel  and  while  it  ia  prosecuted  with 
diligence,  no  valid  location  could  be  made  of  a  vein,  or 
lode,  not  appearing  upon  the  surface. 

The  supreme  court  of  Colorado  held:  — 

(1)  That  there  was  no  law  authorizing  a  tunnel  location 

'  i  Colo,  507- 
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of  any  such  dimensions;  that  the  line  of  tunnel  was 
the  width  marked  by  the  exterior  lines  or  sides  of  the 
tunnel;* 

(2)  That  the  result  contended  for  by  the  tunnel  claim- 
ant forbids  its  adoption,  unless  the  language  clearly  indi- 
cates such  to  have  been  the  legislative  intent.  In  this  case, 
the  tunnel-site  location  would  withdraw  from  the  explora- 
tion of  prospectors  over  one  hundred  acres  of  mineral  lands. 
A  verj*^  limited  number  of  tunnel  locations  would  cover 
and  monopolize,  in  most  cases,  an  entire  mining  district, 
giving  to  a  few  tunnel  owners  all  its  mines,  not  upon  the 
condition  of  discovery  and  development,  but  upon  the 
easy  condition  of  a  commencement  of  work  on  the  tunnel, 
and  its  prosecution  with  reasonable  diligence.  The  policy 
of  the  general  government  has  been  to  prevent  monopol}^ 
of  its  mineral  lands,  or  its  ownership  in  large  tracts.  But 
for  the  existence  of  this  policy,  there  was  but  little  or  no 
reason  for  an  abandonment  of  its  system  of  surveys  and 
pre-emptions  applicable  to  agricultural  lands,  and  the  adop- 
tion as  to  its  mineral  lands  of  a  system  that,  as  to  surface 
claims  at  least,  limits  mining  locations  to  an  inconsiderable 
acreage,  appendant  to  a  discovered  lode.  The  construction 
claimed  is  in  contravention  of  this  policy;  nor  can  it  be 
justified  by  the  language  of  the  section; 

(3)  No  right  of  possession  of  a  lode  inures  to  the  tunnel 
claimant  until  it  is  discovered  in  the  tunnel; 

(4)  The  Slide  lode,  not  having  been  discovered  in  the 
tunnel  by  the, tunnel  proprietor,  and  the  "location,"  i.  e. 
discovery,  not  being  on  the  line  thereof,  the  tunnel  proprie- 
tor had  no  right  to  the  lode. 

This  is  a  clear  enunciation  of  the  rule,  that  the  mere 
location  of  the  tunnel  site  does  not  withdraw  the  surface 
adjacent  to  the  tunnel  line  from  exploration  and  location; 
that  the  tunnel  is  only  a  means  of  discovery,  and  that  pri- 
ority of  discovery  establishes  a  priority  of  right. 

Fifteen  years  later  the  same  tunnel  site  was  again  brought 

*  See,  antCy  I  473. 
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to  the  attention  of  the  same  court,  in  the  case  of  Ellet  v. 
Campbell '  upon  the  following  state  of  facts:^ 

The  tunnel  claimant,  on  February  3,  1875,  discovered 
in  the  tunnel,  on  the  line  thereof,  five  hundred  and  ninety- 
four  feet  from  the  face,  the  Bonanza  lode,  and  located  it 
by  posting  a  notice  at  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  and  record- 
ing a  similar  notice  as  described  in  a  preceding  section.^ 

The  Bonanza  lode  did  not  appear  upon  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  was  not  known  to  exist  prior  to  discovery 
in  the  tunnel.  It  was  not  staked  on  the  surface.  No 
discovery  shaft  was  sunk,  or  work  done  upon  the  surface. 
The  annual  work  on  the  lode  was  regularly  performed. 
On  July  10,  1886,  Campbell,  the  defendant,  and  another 
made  a  location  of  the  J.  L.  Sanderson  lode,  which  was 
identical  with  the  Bonanza  lode.  Their  location  was  based 
upon  a  discovery  made  in  a  "cut."  two  hundred  feet  to  the 
east  of  the  east  line  of  the  bore  of  the  tunnel.  At  the  time 
of  marking  the  Sanderson  location,  the  locators  knew  of 
the  discovery  theretofore  made  in  the  tunnel.  The  locators 
of  the  Sanderson  lode  applied  for  a  patent,  the  tunnel 
claimant  adversed,  and  hence  the  suit. 

Upon  this  state  of  facts,  the  supreme  court  of  Colorado 
held,  that  having  made  a  discovery  in  the  tunnel,  the  dis- 
coverer is  not  bound  to  make  another  discovery  and  loca- 
tion of  the  lode  from  the  surface,  in  order  to  he  protected 
against  a  subsequent  surface  locator  of  the  same  lode. 

Having  determined  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  mark 
the  location  on  the  surface,  and  that  the  manner  of  loca- 
tion heretofore  described  was  sufficient,  the  appropriation 
of  the  lode  having  been  perpetuated  by  continued  per- 
formance of  the  annual  work,  no  other  conclusion  could 
possibly  have  been  reached  by  the  court  than  the  one 
announced.  Our  criticism  of  the  decision  in  a  previous 
section  is  based  upon  that  part  of  the  ruling  which  denies 
the  necessity  for  a  location  upon  the  surface. 

We  do  not  see  in  what  manner  the  doctrine  announced 

■  18  Colo.  510.  'See,  ante,  i  isa. 
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of  any  such  dimensions;  that  the  line  of  tunnel  was 
the  width  marked  by  the  exterior  lines  or  sides  of  the 
tunnel;' 

(2)  That  the  result  contended  for  by  the  tunnel  claim- 
ant forbids  its  adoption,  unless  the  language  clearly  indi- 
cates such  to  have  been  the  legislative  intent.    In  this  ease, 
the  tunnel-site  location  would  withdraw  from  the  explora- 
tion of  prospectors  over  one  hundred  acres  of  mineral  lands. 
A  very  limited  number  of  tunnel  locations  would  cover 
and  monopolize,  in  most  cases,  an  entire  mining  district, 
giving  to  a  few  tunnel  owners  all  its  mines,  not  upon  the 
condition  of  discovery   and   development,  but  upon    the 
easy  condition  of  a  commencement  of  work  on  the  tunnel, 
and  its  prosecution  with  reasonable  diligence.     The  policy 
of  the  general  government  has  been  to  prevent  monopoly 
of  its  mineral  lands,  or  its  ownership  in  large  tracts.     But 
for  the  existence  of  this  policy,  there  was  but  little  or  no 
reason  for  an  abandonment  of  its  system  of  surveys  and 
pre-emptions  applicable  to  agricultural  lands,  and  the  adop- 
tion as  to  its  mineral  lands  of  a  system  that,  as  to  surface 
claims  at  least,  limits  mining  locations  to  an  inconsiderable 
acreage,  appendant  to  a  discovered  lode.     The  construction 
claimed   is  in  contravention  of  this  policy;  nor  can  it  be 
justified  by  the  language  of  the  section; 

(3)  No  right  of  possession  of  a  lode  inures  to  the  tunnel 
claimant  until  it  is  discovered  in  the  tunnel; 

(4)  The  Slide  lode,  not  having  been  discovered  in  the 
tunnel  by  the,  tunnel  proprietor,  and  the  "  location,  **  i.  ^. 
discovei^,  not  being  on  the  line  thereof,  the  tunnel  proprie- 
tor had  no  right  to  the  lode. 

This  is  a  clear  enunciation  of  the  rule,  that  the  mere 
location  of  the  tunnel  site  does  not  withdraw  the  surface 
adjacent  to  the  tunnel  line  from  exploration  and  location; 
that  the  tunnel  is  only  a  means  of  discovery,  and  that  pri- 
ority of  discovery  establishes  a  priority  of  right. 

Fifteen  years  later  the  same  tunnel  site  was  again  brought 

» See,  ante,  I  473. 
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to  the  attention  of  the  same  court,  in  the  case  of  Ellet  v. 
CAmpbell '  upon  the  following  state  of  facts:  — 

The  tunnel  claimant,  on  February  3,  1875,  discovered 
in  the  tunnel,  on  the  line  thereof,  five  hundred  and  ninety- 
four  feet  from  the  face,  the  Bonanza  lode,  and  located  it 
by  posting  a  notice  at  the  moutli  of  the  tunnel  and  record- 
ing a  similar  notice  as  described  in  a  preceding  section." 

The  Bonanza  lode  did  not  appear  upon  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  was  not  known  to  exist  prior  to  discovery 
in  the  tunnel.     It   was  not   staked   on   the   surface.     No 
discovery  shaft  was  sunk,  or  work  done  upon  the  surface. 
The  annual   work  on  the  lode  was  regularly  performed. 
On  July  10,  188C,  Campbell,  the  defendant,  and  another 
made  a  location  of  the  J.  L.  Sanderson  lode,  which   was 
identical  with  the  Bonanza  lode.   Their  location  was  based 
upon  a  discovery  made  in  a  "cut,"  two  hnri'lp-'iiJ'ppt  to  thp. 
east  of  the  east  line  of  the  bore  <-<>'  the  tunnel.    At  the  time 
of  marking  the  Sanderson  -'location,  the  locators  knew  of 
the  discovery  theretoforr'^made  in  the  tunnel.   The  locators 
of   the  Sanderson   lo"'^e  applied  for  a  patent,  the  tunnel 
claimant  adversed/-  f^''^  'leuce  the  suit. 

Upon  tliis  sf*^^  ^^  facts,  the  supreme  court  of  Colorado 
held  that  h-^^''°g  made  a  discovery  in  the  tunnel,  the  dis- 
coverer i*^  ^°^  bound  to  make  another  discovery  and  loca- 
tion of  >^'^  iode  from  the  surface,  in  order  to  be  protected 
flcain^''  *  subsequent  surface  locator  of  the  same  lode. 

wlaving  determined  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  mark 
th/^  location  on  the  surface,  and  that  the  manner  of  loca- 
tion heretofore  described  was  sufficient,  the  appropriation 
of  the  lode  having  been  perpetuated  by  continued  per- 
formance of  the  annual  work,  no  other  conclusion  could 
possibly  have  been  reached  by  the  court  than  the  one 
announced.  Our  criticism  of  the  decision  in  a  previous 
section  is  based  upon  that  part  of  the  ruling  which  denies 
the  necessity  for  a  location  upon  the  surface. 

We  do  not  see  in  what  manner  the  doctrine  announced 

■  IS  Colo.  510.  'See,  an(e,  5  482. 
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g  486.    The  Montana  rule  -  a  f  f  i    , 
«'dered  by  the  supreme  courts  tf     \"  '""'  "^"  "««««  - 
a  state  statute.  whLi  had  bee/enaZ'"'  .T ^'  ^^^^«  ^^'•- 
contained  among  others  the  followtnl  n '"  '^'''  ""'^  ^'^'^^ 
"Anv  Po-«on  r  '^^^"owing  provisions:  — 

uoiu  ....•'wbiei 'P.  or  persons  Dre-pmnfir.„ 

"  he  or  they  may  discover  .^  three  hmKf  f!7  *""°®^  ^ave 

^ii\ncu  leet  on  each   ^iri 
In  June,  1887,  the  Hope  Mini?.^'>  on  any  and  all  lodes  that 
Jubilee  tunnel  in  Deer  Lodge  eoun^^"^^^  ^f  said  tunnel." 
following  December,  Brown  located  a  qriompany  locat  r? 
three  hundred  feet  of  the  line  of  the  tu.  Montana      T       u 
location  upon  a  discovery  in  a  tunnel,  and  wu^^^g  claim      Vk*  ^ 
extracting  ore  therefrom  when  the  Hope  Mining  ]  ^    -  .^ 

sought  an  injunction  preventing  further  mining  opt         ^   }^ 
by  the  quartz  claimant.     The  ledge  in  controversy  hii  ^ 

been  discovered  in  the  Jubilee  tunnel,  although  the  l  ^.     -^ 
plaint  alleged  that  it  appeared  to  cross  it.         •  ,       ^ 

The  supreme  court  of  Montana  held:  — 

(1)  That  a  tunnel  claimant  upon  discovering  a  vein,  or 
lode,  in  his  tunnel  will  be  entitled  as  a  matter  of  right  to 
the  vein,  or  lode,  for  fifteen  hundred  feet  in  length  along 
its  course,  and  to  the  extent  of  three  hundred  feet  on  each 
side  thereof  from  the  middle  of  the  vein; 

(2)  Brown's  location  is  valid,  though  liable  to  be  di- 
vested by  the  subsequent  discovery  of  the  same  vein  in 
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the  Hope  tunnel,  if  such  location  is  found  to  be  witliin 
three  hundred  feet  from  the  middle  of,  and  fifteen  hundred 
feet  from  the  point  of,  the  tunnel  discovery,  measured  along 
the  vein.  That  third  parties  have  the  right  to  locate  any 
veins  within  three  hundred  feet  of  the  line  of  the  tunnel, 
which  is  held  to  bo  the  width  of  the  sides  of  the  tunnel, 
but  sucli  locations  so  made  are  at  the  risk  of  the  locators, 
for  upon  the  discovery  of  the  vein,  or  lode,  in  the  tunnel 
all  locations  made  subsequent  to  the  commencement  of  the 
tnnuel  become  invalid  if  they  are  within  the  distances 
above  specified. 

The  court  also  adds  the  following:  — 

"  As  a  matter  of  course,  veius,  or  lodes,  discovered  from 
"  the  surface,  or  previously  known  to  exist,  are  not  affected 
"  by  the  right  of  the  tunnel  claimant,  which  we  may  here 
"  remark  to  be  viost  ample  and  sweeping." 

The  injunction  was  denied.' 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain  precisely  what 
the  court  meant  by  the  language  used  in  the  quoted  para- 
agraph.  If  a  discovery  from  the  surface  made  prior  to 
discovery  in  the  tunuel,  but  after  the  perfection  of  the  tun- 
nel location,  would  take  precedence  over  the  subsequent 
tunnel  discovery,  it  is  difiBtult  to  understaud  the  closing 
remark,  that  the  tunnel  proprietor's  rights  are  moat  ample 
and  sweeping. 

Another  case  between  the  same  parties,  involving  the 
same  relative  rights,  came  before  the  same  court  a  few  years 
later,  wherein  it  appeared  that  Brown  had  applied  for  a 
patent  for  his  location  made  as  indicated  in  the  previous 
case.  The  tunnel  compauy  adversed,  and  the  action  was 
to  determine  the  adverse  claim. 

The  court  held,  upon  the  showing  made,  that  the  appli- 
cant for  patent  ought  to  be  restrained  from  prosecuting  his 
proceedings  while  the  tunnel  proprietor  is  prosecuting  his 
tunnel  as  required  by  law,  aud  until  it  is  demonstrated 
that  such  vein,  or  lode,  will   not  be  discovered  in  the 
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tunnel,  or  until  such   tunnel   rights  are  abandoned    by 
failure  to  prosecute  the  tunnel  as  provided  by  law.* 

It  must  be  conceded  that  the  views  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Montana  tend  to  support  the  doctrine,  that  a  per- 
fected tunnel  site  practically  withdraws  the  surface  to  the 
extent  of  fifteen  hundred  feet  on  each  side  of  the  line  of 
the  tunnel,  and  that  the  withdrawal  remains  in  force  until 
it  is  either  demonstrated  that  a  given  lode  will  not  be  cut 
in  the  tunnel  or  the  tunnel  site  is  abandoned. 

g  486.  The  Idaho  rule. —  In  the  case  of  Back  v.  Sierra 
Nevada  Cons.  M.  Co.*^  the  following  state  of  facts  appeared :  — 

The  complaint  alleged  in  substance  that  Back  owned 
the  Pilgrim  tunnel,  located  April  5,  1886.  On  April  6, 
1886,  defendants  grantors  entered  upon  the  line  of  the 
tunnel  at  a  point  where  post  number  nine  on  said  line  was 
planted.  They  had  full  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the 
post  and  the  location  of  the  tunnel.  They  commenced  to 
prospect  for  minerals,  and  at  a  depth  of  twelve  feet  dis- 
covered a  ledge. 

This  ledge  was  blind,  and  would  be  intersected  by  the 
tunnel  continued  on  the  location  line  thereof  Defendants 
grantors  located  and  recorded  a  mining  claim  called  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  and  afterwards  made  application  for  patent. 
Back  filed  an  adverse  claim,  and  the  suit  w^as  brought  to 
determine  the  rights  of  the  parties.  A  demurrer  to  the 
complaint  was  sustained.  Judgment  passed  for  defendants 
on  failure  to  answer.  The  appeal  was  prosecuted  from  the 
judgment. 

It  was  held  by  the  supreme  court  of  Idaho,  reversing 
the  judgment:  — 

(1)  That  a  tunnel  location  is  a  ''mining  claim,"  and 
may  protect  its  rights  by  adversing  application  for  patent 
to  ledges  asserted  to  have  been  located  on  the  line  of  said 
tunnel  subsequent  to  the  tunnel  location; 

(2)  It  is  evident  that,  in  enacting  section  twenty-three 

*  Hope  M.  Co.  V.  Brown,  11  Mont.  370. 
2  2  Idaho,  380. 
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hundreJ  and  twenty-three  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  congress 
intended   to  withdraw  from  exploration  for  lodes  not  ap- 
pearing upon  the  surface  so  much  of  the  public      .fi 
domain  as  lay  upon  the  lirie  of  the  tunnel ; 

(3)  Tiie  tunnel  claimant  has  a  right  to  the  pos- 
session, for  prospecting  purposes,  of  the  area  in 
dispute,  and  to  show  that  the  respondent's  location 
was  upon  the  line  of  his  tunnel. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  define  what  is  meant  by 
the  line  of  the  tunnel.  


Figure  23. 

g  487.  Judge  Hallett's  views.— The  tunne!  law  came 
before  Judge  Hallett  in  the  case  of  Rico-Aspen  Cons.  M. 
Co.  V.  Enterprise  M.  Co.'  His  decision  is  accompanied  with 
a  diagram,  which  we  herewith  reproduce  (figure  23). 
The  facts  were  substantially  as  follows:  — 
The  Rico-Aspen  Company  asserted  title  to  three  mining 
claims:   the  Vestal,  located  in  1879;   Contention,  January 

'63  Fed.  Sil. 
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1, 1888,  and  Compromise,  November  18,  1889.  The  Hia- 
watha was  not  necessarily  involved  in  the  litigation, 
although  it  may  be  noted  that  its  location  was  junior  in 
point  of  time  to  the  inception  of  the  tunnel  right. 

The  Enterprise  Mining  Company  perfected  its  location 
of  the  Group  tunnel  in  July,  1887 ;  and  in  June,  1892,  dis- 
covered and  located  the  Jumbo  II.  claim,  delineating  it 
upon  the  surface  as  indicated  on  the  diagram. 

Said  Judge  Hallett,  after  quoting  the  language  of  section 
twenty-three  hundred  and  twenty-three  of  the  Revised 
Statutes :  — 

"  Clearly  enough,  this  is  a  grant  of  lodes  and  veins  on 
"  the  line  of  the  tunnel,  and  the  only  diflBculty  is  in  ascer- 
"  taining  the  extent  of  the  grant.  The  supreme  court  of 
"  this  state  (referring  to  Corning  Tunnel  Co.  v.  Pell)  inter- 
"  prets  the  act  as  giving  only  so  much  of  such  veins  and 
**  lodes  as  may  be  in  the  tunnel  itself.  But  this  seems  to 
"  reduce  the  grant  to  a  point  of  insignificance  which  de- 
"  prives  the  act  of  all  force  and  meaning.  Certainly,  no 
"one  would  be  at  the  trouble  and  expense  of  driving  a 
"  tunnel  through  a  mountain  for  such  small  segments  of 
"  lodes,  or  veins,  as  may  be  in  the  bore  of  the  tunnel.  On 
"  the  other  hand,  respondents  contend  that  the  grant  is 
"  of  the  length  of  a  surface  location  in  any  direction  from 
"  the  line  of  the  tunnel,  and  as  stated,  almost  the  entire 
"  length  of  the  Jumbo  II.  is  in  a  southwesterly  direction 
"  from  that  line.  Under  this  construction,  the  location  of 
"  a  tunnel,  followed  by  some  lazy  perfunctory  work  twice 
"  in  the  year,  will  have  the  effect  to  withdraw  from  the 
"  public  domain  a  tract  three  thousand  feet  square,  or 
"  something  more  than  a  half  section  of  land ;  and  this 
"  in  the  face  of  the  earlier  declaration  of  the  statute, 
"  that  *no  location  of  a  mining  claim  shall  be  made  until 
***the  discovery  of  the  vein,  or  lode,  within  the  limits 
"*of  the  claim  located.'  This  view  is  so  far  inconsist- 
"  ent  with  the  general  policy  of  the  law  which  forbids 
"  the  granting  of  large  areas  of  valuable  mineral  lands 
"  to  one  person  or  company,  that  it  seems  impossible  to 
"  accept  it." 

The  conclusions  reached  by  Judge  Hallett  may  be  thus 
summed  up:  — 
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(1)  The  length  of  a  location  made  upon  a  lode  discov- 
ered in  a  tunnel  ig  not  fixed  by  the  act  of  congress,  but  is 
left  to  local  regulations; 

(2)  "Without  local  regulation  as  to  length  of  a  claim 
founded  on  a  discovery  in  a  tunnel,  nothing  would  pass 
but  the  line  of  the  tunnel  itself; 

(3)  The  Colorado  statute  of  1861'  is  in  force  in  Colorado, 
and  secures  to  the  tunnel  locator  two  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  each  way  from  the  tunnel,  on  all  lodes  discovered 
within  the  tunnel.  As  to  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet, 
the  tunnel  proprietor  becomes  the  owner  of  the  ledge,  its 
location  dating  back  to  the  inception  of  the  tunnel  right ; 

(4)  As  to  the  Vestal,  owing  to  the  priority  of  its  loca- 
tion, decree  passed  for  complainant.  Ag,  to  the  Compro- 
mise and  Contention,  their  location  should,  to  the  extent 
sanctioned  by  the  state  law,  yield  to  the  rights  of  the 
Jumbo  II.,  which  related  back  to  the  inception  of  the  tun- 
nel right. 

g  488.  The  doctrine  announced  by  the  circuit  court 
of  appeals,  eighth  circuit. —  An  appeal  was  taken  from 
Judge  Hallett's  decree  in  the  Kico-Aspen-Enterprise  case, 
and  the  appellate  court  declined  to  adopt  his  views.'  When 
the  case  was  before  Judge  Hallett,  the  facts  as  they  are 
recited  in  the  opinion  fixed  1879  as  the  date  of  the  Vestal 
locatioUj  prior  in  point  of  time  to  the  location  of  the  Group 
tunnel.  For  this  reason  it  received  but  little  attention, 
the  reasoning  of  the  judge  being  particularly  addressed  to 
the  Contention  and  Compromise,  which  were  junior  in  point 
of  time  to  the  tunnel  location,  although  senior  with  refer- 
ence to  the  tunnel  discovery. 

The  case  as  presented  to  the  appellate  court  seems  to  be 
somewhat  different,  the  controversy  apparently  centering 
within  the  conflict  area  between  the  Vestal  and  Jumbo  11., 
and  the  record  seems  to  give  to  the  former  a  date  of 

>  MUia'  Annot.  Stata.,  t  3141. 

'Enterprise  M.  Co.  v.  Illco-.Vspen  Cons.  M.  Co.,  6ii  Fed,  -201, 
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location,  jxinioTy  in  point  of  time,  to  the  inception  of  the 
tunnel  right. 

The  principles  involved,  however,  are,  of  course,  the  same. 

The  questions  involved  "are  presented  by  the  appellate 
court  in  the  following  form:  — 

(1)  Are  the  owners  of  a  valid  tunnel  mining  claim  under 
section  twenty-three  hundred  and  twenty-three  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  who  have  discovered  a  blind  vein  in  their 
tunnel  and  have  duly  located  and  claimed  it,  entitled,  as 
against  the  owners  of  a  lode  mining  claim  located  from  the 
surface  after  the  location  of  the  tunnel  site,  but  before  the 
discovery  of  the  vein  in  the  tunnel,  to  the  possession  of  the 
vein,  or  lode,  thus  discovered,  when  such  vein  was  not 
known  to  exist  prior  to  the  location  of  the  tunnel,  but  was 
first  discovered  in  another  lode  mining  claim  before  its 
discovery  in  the  tunnel? 

(2)  If  the  owners  of  a  tunnel  mining  claim  are  entitled 
to  the  possession  of  any  portion  of  such  a  vein,  to  what 
extent  are  they  entitled  to  it? 

Another  question  was  also  presented  and  decided,  which 
refers  to  the  effect  of  a  patent  issued  upon  the  junior  sur- 
face location  where  the  tunnel  claimant  failed  to  adverse. 
The  discussion  of  this  branch  of  the  case  will  be  deferred 
until  we  reach,  in  another  portion  of  the  work,  the  subject 
of  patent  proceedings  and  the  legal  eflFect  of  a  patent  when 
issued. 

As  preliminary  to  a  discussion  of  the  principles  involved, 
the  court  announced  as  follows:  — 

"  There  is  no  tenable  middle  ground  under  this  section 
"  between  a  holding  that  the  diligent  owner  of  a  tunnel  is 
**  entitled  to  the  possession  of  all  blind  veins  he  discovers 
**  in  his  tunnel  to  the  same  extent  along  the  veins  as  if  lie 
"  had  discovered  them  at  the  surface,  and  a  holding  that 
"  by  the  discoveries  and  locations  of  others,  subsequent  to 
"  the  commencement  of  his  tunnel  and  before  it  reaches 
"  the  veins  at  all,  he  may  be  deprived  of  every  portion  of 
"  them,  except  possibly,  the  small  segments  within  the  bore 
"  of  the  tunnel." 
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The  conclusions  readied  by  the  court  may  be  thus 
stated :  — 

(1)  The  locatioQ  of  a  tunnel  site,  followed  by  the  prose- 
cutioQ  of  work  thereon  with  reasonable  diligence,  gives  to 
the  tunnel  locator  an  inchoate  right  to  all  hitherto  un- 
known or  uudiscovered  veins  which  cross  the  line  of  the 
tunnel  and  are  discoverable  therein; 

(2)  That  upon  discovery  in  the  tunnel,  the  tunnel  locator 
will  be  entitled  to  fifteen  hundred  feet  along  the  length  of 
the  vein,  computed  in  either  direction  from  his  tunnel  dis- 
covery, and  that  this  right  cannot  be  impaired  by  a  discov- 
ery and  location  from  tlie  surface,  junior,  in  point  of  time, 
to  the  inception  of  the  tunnel  right; 

(3)  The  state  statute  of  Colorado,  fixing  the  limit  in 
length  at  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  on  each  side  of  the 
tunnel  line,  is  superseded  by  the  act  of  congress; 

(4)  In  determining  what  length  on  the  vein  is  allowed 
to  the  tunnel  discoverer,  the  court  resorts  to  section  twenty- 
three  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  but 
decides  that  such  section  performs  no  other  function  in 
determining  the  rights  of  the  tunnel  discoverers. 

The  court  also  holds,  that  the  inchoate  right  given  to 
the  tunnel  locator  only  extends  to  veins  that  strike  the  line 
of  the  tunnel  and  are  discovered  in  the  tunnel.  Others 
may  discover  and  hold  all  veins  within  fifteen  hundred 
feet  of  the  line  of  the  tunnel  that  do  not  strike  or  cross  its 
lines,  and  all  that  do  strike  it  that  are  not  discovered  in  it. 

The  reasoning  applied  by  the  court  which,  in  its  judg- 
ment, justified  the  results  reached  may  be  thus  epitomized: — 

(a)  Section  twenty-three  hundred  and  twenty-three  con- 
strues itself,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  resort  to  public  policy 
in  aid  of  its  interpretation  ; 

(b)  If  the  question  of  public  policy  is  to  be  resorted  to, 
the  rights  guaranteed  to  the  tunnel  locators  are  in  accord 
with  such  policy,  which  is  to  encourage  the  discovery  and 
development  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  country; 
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(c)  The  work  of  driving  tunnels  thousands  of  feet  into 
the  side  of  a  mountain  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  a 
vein,  or  lode,  that  is  not  known  to  exist  at  all,  is  an  ex- 
tremely hazardous  and  expensive  undertaking ;  that  this 
is  common  knowledge,  and  congress  must  be  taken  to  have 
had  this  knowledge  when  they  enacted  the  law.  They 
must  have  known  that 'such  a  hazardous  enterprise  was 
not  likely  to  be  undertaken  unless  rewards  commensurate 
with  the  risk  and  expense  were  offered. 

It  is  to  be  added,  by  way  of  a  side  light  on  this  decision, 
that  the  discovery  on  which  the  Vestal  location  was  based 
was  not  upon  the  vein  which  was  discovered  in  the  tunnel. 
The  right  of  the  tunnel  locator  to  the  vein  discovered  in  the 
tunnel,  in  so  far  as  it  was  found  within  the  Vestal  location? 
was  also  defended  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  cross  lode, 
and  that  under  the  rule  in  Colorado,  which  we  will  discuss 
fully  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  owners  of  cross  lodes  may  fol- 
low their  vein  into,  and  underneath,  even  a  prior  location. 

g  489.  Tunnel  locations  before  the  supreme  court  of 
the  United  States. — Tlie  case  of  Glacier  Mountain  Silver 
Mining  Company  v.  Willis*  was  an  action  of  ejectment, 
wherein  the  plaintiff  sought  to  recover  possession  of  the 
Silver  Gate  tunnel  claim,  located  in  1865,  alleged  to  be  five 
thousand  feet  long  and  five  hundred  feet  wide,  described 
by  metes  and  bounds,  which  was  alleged  to  embrace  many 
valuable  lodes,  or  veins,  which  had  been  discovered,  worked, 
and  mined  by  the  plaintiff  and  his  grantors.  Possession 
and  payment  of  taxes  for  a  period  in  excess  of  the  statute 
of  limitations  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  Colorado  were 
averred,  together  with  a  general  allegation  of  ownership  of 
the  tunnel  claim  described.  The  ouster  alleged  was  an 
entry  by  defendants  upon  the  premises  and  into  the  tunnel, 
claiming  said  tunnel  as  the  War  Eagle,  and  the  location  of 
a  lode  claim  across  the  tunnel,  claiming  a  discovery  in  the 
tunnel  of  such  lode,  which  they  named  the  Tempest. 

M27U.  S.  471. 
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A  special  demurrer  was  interposed  upon  tbe  following 

grounds: — 

(1)  Insufficient  description  of  the  property  sought  to  be 
recovered ; 

(2)  Insufficient  description  of  the  lodes  for  which  pos- 
session was  asked ; 

(3)  Failure  to  show  any  valid  subststiifg  pre-emption  or 
location  of  the  tunnel  site; 

(4)  That  the  claim  of  plaintiff  to  a  strip  of  ground  five 
thousand  feet  in  length  by  five  hundred  feet  in  width  as  a 
tunnel  site  is  unwarranted  and  unprecedented,  and  was 
not,  at  the  date  of  said  pretended  location,  nor  at  any  sub- 
sequeut  time,  authorized  by  any  local,  state,  or  congres- 
sional law. 

Tbe  court  below  sustained  the  demurrer.  The  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States,  in  reversing  the  judgment, 
held  :— 

(1)  That  the  description  in  the  complaint  was  sufficient, 
as  it  enabled  the  sheriff,  in  case  of  recovery,  to  execute  a 
writ  of  possession,  or  a  surveyor  to  ascertain  the  exact 
limits  of  the  location  ; 

(2)  As  to  the  second  ground  of  demurrer,  the  court  held, 
that  though  the  lodes  alleged  to  be  embraced  within  tbe 
tunnel  site  location  are  not  each  separately  described,  tbe 
statement  in  the  complaint  that  all  the  lodes  in  the  tunnel 
claim  have  been  worked  and  mined,  comprehends  every 
part  of  the  property  for  the  recovery  of  which  the  action  is 
brought ; 

(3)  That  the  claim  for  five  thousand  feet  in  length  was 
void  only  as  to  tbe  excess  over  three  thousand  feet; 

(4)  Tlie  tunnel  location  having  been  made  prior  to  tbe 
passage  of  the  act  of  May  10,  1872,  tbe  rights  flowing 
therefrom  are  to  be  determined  under  the  local  rules  and 
customs  in  force  at  the  time  the  location  \ras  made. 

It  is  manifest  that  this  decision  sheds  no  light  upon  the 
subject.     We  refer  to  it  for  the  reason,  that  in  several  of 
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the  decisions  heretofore  cited,  it  was  stated  that  the  conclu- 
sions there  reached  were  not  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Glacier  Mountain-Willis  case.  This  is  quite  true,  for  the 
simple  reason,  that  the  questions  which  we  are  now  con- 
sidering were  not  involved,  discussed,  or  decided. 

g  490.  OpinioiiB  of  the  land  department. — We  note  t)ie 
following  views  expressed  by  the  land  department:  — 

(1)  A  claim  under  a  tunnel  location  is  a  mining  claim, 
and  should  adverse  a  junior  applicant  for  patent  for  a  lode 
withiu  its  claimed  limits;^ 

'  (2)  Prospecting  for  lodes  not  previously  known  to  exist 
is  prohibited  on  the  line  of  the  tunnel  (i.  e.  its  width)  while 
work  on  the  tunnel  is  being  prosecuted  with  reasonable 
diligence;" 

(3)  In  no  case  can  a  tunnel  proprietor  record  a  claim  so 
as  to  absorb  the  actual  or  constructive  possession  of  other 
parties,  on  a  lode  which  had  been  discovered  and  claimed 
outside  the  line  of  the  tunnel  before  the  discovery  thereof 
in  the  tunnel.' 

We  have  heretofore  noted  the  decisions  of  this  department 
defining  the  line  of  the  tunnel  to  be  the  width  of  the  bore."* 

§  491.  ConcluBionB. — It  is  quite  manifest,  that  the  deci- 
sions and  rulings  heretofore  reviewed  are  so  conflicting,  and 
the  results  reached  so  divergent,  that  it  is  impossible  to  for- 
mulate any  rule  which  will  be  acceptable  to  all  the  courts. 
The  questions  involved  are  essentially  federal  in  their 
nature,  and  will  only  cease  to  be  so  when  the  supreme  court 
of  the  United  States  shall  have  finally  determined  them.* 

*  Secretary  Kirkwood,  Bodie  Tunnel  <fe  M.  Co.  v,  Becbtel  Cons.,  I 
L.  D.  584. 

'Commissioner  Williamson,  In  re  David  Hunter,  Copp's  Min.  Lands, 
231. 

'Commissioner  Drummond's  letter  to  Chaffee,  Copp's  Min.  Dec.  144. 
See,  also,  Corning  Tuhnel  Co.  v.  Pell,  3  Copp's  L.  0. 130. 

*  See,  ante^  J  473. 

*  State  of  Kansas  v.  Bradley,  26  Fed.  289;  Bluebird  M.  Co.  f».  Largey, 
49  Fed.  291. 
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The  conclusions  reached  by  the  state  court  of  last  resort 
in  construing;  the  statutes  of  the  state  within  which  it  exer- 
cises jurisdiction,  if  the  rule  of  interpretation  has  been  uni- 
form and  there  is  no  conflict  with  the  federal  constitution 
or  laws,  are  binding  upon  all  other  courts,  state  and  federal. 
But  its  decisions  construing  federal  statutes,  have,  as  such, 
no  binding  force  outside  of  courts  of  that  particular  state. 
They  raay  be  accepted  as  precedents  if  the  reasoning  upon 
which  they  are  based  commends  itself  to  other  tribunals,  but 
not  otherwise.  The  decisions  of  the  federal  courts  upon  the 
construction  of  federal  statutes  are,  when  the  construction 
has  been  approved  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States,  unquestionably  binding  upon  al!  tribunals.  But  the 
state  courts  are  not  compelled  to  follow  a  rule  of  interpreta- 
tion adopted  by  a  circuit  court,  or  a  circuit  court  of  appeals 
of  the  United  States.  In  fact,  the  decision  in  one  circuit  is 
not  necessarily  controlling  in  other  circuits.  While,  in 
cases  arising  out  of  infringement  of  patentt?,  comity  requires 
that  a  rule  announced  in  one  circuit,  involving  a  particu- 
lar patent  and  its  infringement,  shall  be  followed  in  all 
other  circuits  where  the  same  patent  is  involved,  we  do 
not  understand  that  this  doctrine  extends  to  any  other  class 
of  cases.  So  we  cannot  say,  that  either  the  supreme  court 
of  a  state  or  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  are  courts  of  un- 
equal dignity,  and  that  a  precedence  should  be  given  to 
the  decisions  of  one  over  the  other,  even  upon  federal 
questions. 

Therefore,  while  the  true  rule  of  interpretation  of  the 
law,  aa  expounded  in  the  several  jurisdictions,  is  left  in  a 
state  of  uncertainty,  we  are  persuaded  that  the  field  of 
discussion  is  an  open  one,  and  we  are  at  liberty  to  investi- 
gate on  independent  lines,  or  to  select  the  rule  announced 
in  one  court  in  preference  to  another.  In  doing  so,  we  may 
not  be  able  to  add  anything  to  the  weight  of  the  argument 
presented  in  favor  of  the  rule  accepted,  or  to  satisfactorily 
disclose  inherent  infirmities  in  the  reasoning  applied  to 
that  with   which   we  mav  not  coincide.     If  we  do  not  add 
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anytliing  to  the  development  of  the  subject,  or  demonstn 
that  there  are  cogent  reasons  for  the  views  adopted  by  us  be- 
yond those  already  advanced  and  considered  by  the  several 
courts,  our  arbitrary  sanction  given  to  one  rule  or  the  other 
will  not  turn  the  scales,  although  they  be  ever  so  eveDly_ 
balanced. 

We  have  heretofore  observed,  that  the  courts  and  th^ 
land  department  have  reached  a  harmonious  coDcIusioQi 
as  to  what  is  meant  by  the  line  of  the  tunnel.  It  is  the'l 
width  marked  by  the  exterior  sides  of  tiie  tunnel  through^fl 
out  the  length  of,  and  in  the  direction  claimed.'  Recuivl 
ring  to  the  language  of  the  statute;  "  Locations  on  the  linsJ 
"of  such  tunnel  of  veins,  or  lodes,  not  appearing  on  theM 
"  surface,  made  by  other  parties  after  commencement  of  the  J 
"  tunnel  and  while  the  same  is  being  prosecuted  with  reason-  1 
"  able  diligence,  shall  be  invalid." 

It  thus  appears  that  locations  upon  the  surface  contigu- 
ous to  the  line  are  not  inhibited.     They  may  therefore   be 
lawfully  made  anywhere,  so  that  the  Htips  of  the  locaiion  do 
not  intersect  the  line  of  the  tunnel.     What  was  the  object  i 
of  this  inhibition?    A  valid  perfected  lode  mining  loca-1 
tion  is  a  grant  of  the  exclusive  right  of  enjoyment  of  thel 
surface  and  everything  within  vertical  planes  drawn  down-1 
ward  through  tlie  surface  boundaries,  subject  only  to  thol 
extralateral   right  of  outside  apex  proprietors  to   pursua 
their  veins  underneath  such  surface. 

If  a  raining  location  could  be  permitted  to  cross  tUsj 
line  of  the  tunnel,  it  would  effectually  cut  off  the  tunnel] 
claimant's  rights  to  drive  his  tunnel  through  and  beyond] 
it.  Such  a  location,  if  permitted,  made  across  the  tunnel  1 
line  a  short  distance  from  its  face,  would  effectually  depriv 
the  tunnel  locator  of  a  right  to  explore,  by  means  of  his  I 
tunnel, any  considerable  portion  of  the  mountain'.  In  thisl 
aspect  of  the  case,  the  estate  given  to  the  tunnel  locator  is] 
in  the  nature  of  an  easement,  or  right  of  way,  to  the  entire] 
length  claimed  for  discovery  purposes. 
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We  are  aware,  that  it  is  contended  tbat  any  mining  pro- 
prietor has  a  right  to  tunnel  underneath  his  neighbor,  and 
that  this  class  of  easements  is  granted  by  local  rules  and 
customs  independent  of  questions  of  priority.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  rule  sanctioned  by  local  regulations 
during  the  period  when  all  engaged  in  mining  on  the 
public  lands  were  technically  trespassers,  since  a  perfected 
mining  claim  has  been  given  the  dignity  of  an  estate  of 
freehold  no  such  right  exists.  Easements  and  rights  of 
way  may  be  acquired  over  the  public  domain,  but  after 
it  passes  into  private  ownership,  no  such  rights  can  be 
asserted,  except  for  public  purposes  or  for  limited  private 
uses,  if  pirovided  for  by  the  state  constitution.  In  such 
cases,  unless  consent  is  obtained,  condemnation  proceed- 
ings are  necessary.'  Therefore,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
suggest,  that  congress  iutended  to  withdraw  the  line  of  the 
tunnel  from  any  subsequent  appropriation,  tbat  the  tunnel 
proprietor  might  have  a  clear  right  of  way  throughout  the 
entire  length  claimed.  Congress  might  have  accomplished 
the  same  result  by  permitting  locations  to  be  made  regard- 
less of  the  tunnel  line,  preserving  to  the  tunnel  claimant  a 
right  of  way;  but  it  adopted  the  more  certain  and  direct 
method  of  reserving  a  strip  the  width  of  the  tunnel  for  the 
length  claimed. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  privilege  granted,  based 
upon  a  discovery  in  the  tunnel,  is  not  only  granted  to  one 
who  locates  a  tunnel  site  for  discovery  purposes,  but  the 
same  rights  are  given  to  tliose  who  develop  located  claims 
by  means  of  a  tunnel.  Let  us  illustrate:  A.  locates  a  min- . 
ing  claim  based  upon  a  surface  discovery.  Its  position  is 
advantageous  for  development  by  tunnel.  He  projects 
and  locates  such  a  tunnel,  and  thereafter  work  done  therein 
is  considered  as  work  performed  upon  the  located  claim. 
If  the  construction  of  the  act  announced  by  the  circuit 
court  of  appeals  is  correct,  he  not  only  perpetuates  his 
estate  in  the  located  lode  by  prosecuting  his  tunnel,  but  is 

'Seo,  ante,  H  252-2Q4.    See,  poal,  cb.  vlii.,  of  lliia  tlUe. 
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enabled  to  practically  withdraw  from  exploration  the  sur- 
face for  a  width  of  fifteen  hundred  feet  on  each  side  of  his 
tunnel,  for  the  distance  between  the  tunnel  face  and  thsJ 
boundaries  of  the  located   lode,  and   for  such   a   distancttl 
b»yond  it  as  will  cover  the  three  thousand  feet  measuret 
from  tlie  face. 

We  say  practically  withdraws  such  area,  for  the  i 
that  no  subsequent  appropriator  would  be  safe  in  exploit-1 
ing  anything  within  these  limits,  for  the  reason  that  liia| 
located  lode  might  at  some  time  be  cut  by  the  tunnel. 

To  say  that  lodes  that  would  not  be  cut  by  the  tunneli 
maybe  located  within  tliis  area,  is  to  give  but  little  en- J 
couragement  to  the  surface  prospector.     It  might  take  sev-  I 
eral  years  to  determine  this.     At  the  rate  of  three  hundred  J 
feet  per  annum,  which  in  hard  ground  might  require  over  I 
six  montlis  to  e-xcavate,  it  would  take  ten  years  before  the  J 
fact  would  be  developed  to  a  certainty,  so  as  to  give  thai 
prospector  on  the  surface  any  assurance  in  the  ownership  J 
of  anything  definite.     A  much  less  rate  of  speed  wouldl 
probably  satisfy  the  law  on  the  subject  of  diligence,     8uch  f 
a  tunnel  may  be  nothing  more  than  a  threat,  but  it  is  suff 
cient,  if  the  doctrine  of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  is  up-  ' 
held,  to  drive  away  others,  and  practically  secure  to  tunnel 
locators  a  monopoly  of  mining  lands  in  a  mineral  belt.     If 
such  a  rule  is  to  obtain,  what  is  the  use  of  attempting  any 
surface  exploration?    Any  ordinary  mining  camp  could  be  J 
easily  covered  by  tunnel  projectors,  who  might  take  advan-l 
tage  of  the  practical  withdrawal  effected   by  their  tunneli 
locations   to   use  the  idle  six   months,  which  the   statutsj 
seems  to  permit,  to  make  surface  explorations  and  discov- 
eries, to  the  exclusion  of  every  one  else, 

A  glance  at  a  map  of  the  surveyed  mining  claim 
the  region  of  Cripple  Creek,  Colorado,  a  section  of  wliicli  1 
is  shown  in  this  treatise  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  J 
"  cross  lodes,"  will  demonstrate  what  appalling  results  may  1 
be  accomplished  by  accepting  the  doctrine  of  the  Enter- J 
prise-Rico-Aspen  case. 


CONCLU8ION3. 


It.  is  asserted  that  the  object  of  the  tunnel  act  ia  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  tlie  mining  resources.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  discovery  and  development  of  audi 
resources,  stimulated  by  the  rewards  offered  by  the  mining 
laws  to  individual  prospectors,  have  been  accomplished 
almost  entirely  by  discovery  and  development  from  the 
surface. 

Any  construction  of  the  law  which  has  a  tendency  to 
limit  the  number  who  may  be  permitted  to  engage  in  the 
search  for  the  precious  meials,  and  to  concentrate  the  priv- 
ileges in  the  hands  of  the  few,  retards  such  development. 

The  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  speaking 
through  Judge  Field,  has  said:  — 

"  What  is  termed  the  policy  of  the  government  with 
"  reference  to  any  particular  legislation,  is  generally  a  very 
"uncertain  thing,  upon  which  all  sorts  of  opinions,  each 
"  variant  from  the  other,  may  be  formed  by  different  per- 
"  sons.  It  is  a  ground  much  too  unstable  upon  which  to 
"  rest  the  judgment  of  the  court  in  the  interpretation  of 
"  statutes,"' 

And  yet  we  find  the  same  court,  in  a  later  case,  speak- 
ing through  Justice  Miller  in  reference  to  the  different 
classes  of  mineral  deposits,  and  the  variation  in  the  gov- 
ernment price  between  lode  and  placer  entries,  announcing 
that  this  distinction  was  not  made  "in  special  regard  to 
"  the  revenue  of  the  government  from  this  source,  but  to 
"  prevent  too  much  of  this  rich  public  mineral  land  falling 
"  into  the  hands  of  one  successful  explorer,  to  the  exclu- 
"  sion  of  others."' 

As  heretofore  observed,  the  tunnel  law  itself  permits 
locations  anywhere,  except  on  the  line  of  the  tunnel.     Such 
location  must  be  based  upon  a  discovery.    A  location  to  be 
valid  must  be  valid  at  the  time  it  is  made.'     If  valid,  an 
estate  vests  which  cannot  be  divested  by  subsequent  discov- 
eries by  others.     It  is  useless  to  say  that  a  location  may  be 
made,  subject  to   the  title  to   the   discovered   lode  being 
'  Hadden  v.  Tlie  Colleotur,  5  Wall.  107,  111. 
'  Reynolds  v.  Iron  8.  M.  Co.,  118  V.  S.  087,  885. 
■See,  anfe,  jaea, 
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divested  by  a  subsequent  discovery  of  the  same  vein  by 
some  one  else. 

We  can  conceive  of  the  existence  of  geological  condi- 
tions which  congress  had  in  mind  when  the  tunnel  law 
was  passed.     In  many  localities,  veins  occupying  a  more 
or  less  vertical  position  in  the  earth  are  capped  with  coun- 
try rock.     Sedimentary  deposits  of  limestone  frequently 
lie  unconformably  upon  the  blind  apices  of  mineral  veins. 
A  slight  exposure  caused  by  fortuitous  erosion  induces  the 
miner  to  locate  and  exploit  it.     A  hundred  vertical  shafts 
might  be  sunk  within  as  many  acres,  with  fruitless  results. 
Discovery  from  the  surface  was  the  rule.    The  tunnel  act 
gave  to  prospectors,  under  such  circumstances,  the  assurance, 
that  if  they  projected  a  tunnel,  which  was  the  most  rational, 
if  not  the  exclusive,  method  of  ascertaining  the  existence 
of  such  veins,  they  would  be  permitted  to  utilize  any  dis- 
covery made  to  the  same  effect  as  if  they  had  been  discover- 
able from  the  surface. 

If  they  were  discoverable  from  the  surface,  the  tunnel 
act  was  not  intended  to  apply.  This  seems  to  be  borne  out 
by  the  provisions  of  the  law  authorizing  veins  appearing 
on  the  surface  to  be  located  across  the  tunnel  line. 

The  rule  announced  by  the  circuit  court  of  appeals 
places  the  meagre,  scant  provisions  of  the  law  on  the 
subject  of  tunnels  on  a  higher  plane  than  the  other  por- 
tions of  the  statute  which  provide  a  complete  system  for 
the  discovery  and  location  of  lodes.  It  resorts  to  one  clause 
of  the  statute  for  the  purpose  of  defining  the  length  on  the 
lode  discovered  in  the  tunnel,  but  rejects  all  the  other  pro- 
visions. It  violates  the  fundamental  principle  which  is  the 
basis  of  mining  jurisprudence  in  all  countries,  that  discov- 
ery is  the  basis  and  origin  of  all  mining  rights. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  rule,  that  priority  of  discovery 
establishes  a  priority  of  right,  so  permeates  the  federal 
mining  system  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  sustain  the 
extraordinary  privileges  sanctioned  by  the  decision  under 
consideration  without  shattering  the  entire  system  and 
sapping  its  very  foundation. 
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Let  us  illustrate  by  means  of  a  diagram  certain  other 
phases  of  this  tunnel  law  considered  in  the  light  of  the 
doctrine  applied  by  the  circuit  court  of  appeals.  A.  locates 
a  tunnel  site  on  the  line  x  x,  and  perfects  his  location  prior 
to  the  surface  discoveries  and  locations  indicated  by  B.,  C, 
and  D.     The  veins  of  these  surface  locators — any  one  of 
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Figure  24. 


them  may  be  singled  out  for  illustrative  purposes — dip  in 
the  direction  of  the  tunnel,  as  indicated  bv  the  arrows  and 
extended  end  line  planes.  It.  is  Very  evident  that  the 
planes  of  each  one  of  these  veins  will,  on  their  downward 
courses,  intersect  the  plane  of  the  tunnel,  and  it  requires  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination  to  assume  that  at  some  point,  as 
the  tunnel  is  driven  into  the  hill,  it  may  cut  one  or  all  of 
these  veins.  What  will  be  the  rights  of  the  parties?  The 
angle  at  which  the  tunnel  must  intersect  these  veins  is  not 
specified  in  the  law.  Nor  does  the  law  specify  in  terms 
that  the  apex  of  the  vein  must  cross  the  line  of  the  tunnel. 
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According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  supreme  court  of  Col- 
orado, in  the  EUet-Campbell  case,  heretofore  considered, 
these  veins  may  be  located  by  posting  a  notice  at  the 
mouth  of  the  tunnel.  What  are  the  tunnel  locator's  rights 
upon  these  discovered  veins?  How  far  upward  may  they 
be  followed  from  the  discovery  point?  Is  there  to  be  a 
horizontal  partition  between  A.  and  the  surface  locators? 
If  so,  where  is  the  plane  to  be  drawn? 

These  veins  may  all  be  encountered  in  the  tunnel 
within  three  thousand  feet  from  its  face.  If  A.  may  locate 
them  by  describing  a  parallelogram  on  the  surface  ver- 
tically over  his  point  of  discovery  in  the  tunnel,  he  locates 
on  the  dip  of  the  vein.  What  right  has  he  to  locate  any- 
thing, unless  that  right  is  referable  to  section  twenty-three 
hundred  and  twenty  of  the  Revised  Statutes?  What  be- 
comes of  that  maxim  of  the  law  having  its  origin  in  this 
section,  which  says,  that  a  location  cannot  lawfully  be 
made  on  the  middle  part  of  a  vein,  or  otherwise  than  on 
the  top,  or  apex?^ 

In  the  absence  of  the  locations  by  B.,  C,  or  D.,  why 
should  A.  not  bo  permitted  to  locate  these  apices,  if  the 
veins  are  cut  by  his  tunnel,  bearing  such  locations  upon 
his  tunnel  discoveries?  When  the  statute  says  that  he 
shall  be  entitled  to  veins  within  three  thousand  feet  of  the 
tunnel,  it  must  mean  that  he  is  entitled  to  such  veins  as  are 
discovered  within  that  distance.  The  statute  does  not  limit 
his  rights  to  lodes  having  their  apices  within  three  thou- 
sand feet  of  such  face. 

Every  theory  we  adopt  in  considering  this  part  of  the 
mining  statutes  leads  us  to  chaos  and  inextricable  con- 
fusion, except  the  one  that  we  have  suggested,  that  the 
entire  body  of  the  mining  law  is  to  be  taken  by  its  four 
corners  and  construed;  that  priority  of  discovery  estab- 
lishes a  priority  of  right;  that  a  tunnel  is  a  means  of  dis- 
covery; that  the  chances  of  making  such  discovery  by 
tunnel  of  the  class  of  veins  contemplated  by  the  statute 

*  See,  aiUCy  g  364,  and  cases  cited  in  note  4,  p.  469. 
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are  so  much  greater  than  the  possibilities  flowing  from 
surface  exploration  that  they  afford  sufficient  inducement 
and  promise  of  reward  to  the  tunnel  proprietor  to  proceed 
with  his  enterprise;  that  a  location  based  upon  any  dis- 
covery can  only  be  made  upon  the  top,  or  apex,  and  who- 
ever succeeds  in  making  such  location  peaceably  and  in 
good  faith  before  any  one  else  acquires  a  right  by  virtue  of 
an  antecedent  discovery  is  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  conferred  upon  a  valid  location.  Such  rights 
may  not  be  disturbed  or  invaded  by  any  subsequent  dis- 
covery of  the  same  vein  on  its  dip. 
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coal  land  laws. 


g  496.    Olassiflcation  of  coal  as  a  mineral — History  of 
Legislation — Oharacteristics  of  the  system. — As  observed 
in  a  previous  section/  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  coal  land 
act  of  July  1, 18G4,  the  land  department  did  not  regard  coal 
as  a  mineral  within  the  meaning  of  the  prior  legislation 
of  congress,  yet  this  substance,  although  essentially  of  vege- 
table origin,  has,  generally   speaking,  been   classified    as 
mineral,  as  it  came  within  the  etymological  signification 
of  the  term,  being  obtained  from   underground  excava- 
tions, or  "  mines." "^    The  act  above  referred  to'  was  the 
first  legislation  by  congress  providing  a  method  for  the 
disposal  of  coal  lands.     It  was  followed  in  the  succeeding 
year  by  a  supplemental  act,*  and  in  1873  congress  passed 
a  law  which  is  the  basis  of  the  existing  system."^ 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  rule  as  to  the  classifica- 
tion of  coal  lands  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1804, 


»See,  ante,  §  140. 

^See,  ante,  I  US. 

3  13  Stats,  at  I^rge,  343. 


« March  3,  1805,  13  Stats,  at  Large,  529. 
5  Hov.  StatM.,  §J  2317,  2.352. 
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since  that  date  they  are  classified  as  mineral  by  legislative 
construction.' 

As  heretofore  noted,^  lands  containing  coal  are  not,  as 
a  rule,  excepted  from  the  operation  of  the  railroad  grants,' 
nor  are  they  considered  by  the  department  as  mineral  lands 
within  the  meaning  of  the  act  of  June  3,  1878,'  granting 
the  privilege  of  cutting  timber  upon  mineral  lands  of  the 
public  domain  in  certain  states.^ 
I  It  will  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  retrace  the  history  of 
congressional  legislation  on  this  subject.  The  coal  land 
laws  form  a  system  peculiar  to  themselves,  having  nothing 
in  common  with  the  general  mining  laws,  and  strictly 
speaking,  are  not  in  pari  mnieria.  The  ownership  and  pos- 
session of  this  class  of  public  lands  were  never  -subject  to 
regulation  by  local  rules  and  customs,  and  from  the  passage 
of  the  Eirst  act  in  relation  to  them  to  the  present  time,  tlie 
method  of  acquiring  title  to  them  has  been  simple,  and 
unaccompanied  by  the  perplexities  that  have  arisen  in  the 
administration  of  the  laws  relative  to  lands  containing 
lodes  and  placers.  Such  questions  as  have  arisen  in  refer- 
ence to  coal  have  been  adjudicated  entirety  within  the  land 
department.  No  controversies  arising  out  of  the  proper 
constructions  of  these  laws  are,  in  the  process  of  obtaining 
title,  relegated  to  the  courts  for  determination.  The  coal 
land  system,  like  that  applicable  to  homestead,  pre-emp- 
tion, and  other  agricultural  entries,  is  administered  by  the 
executive  department  of  the  government.  For  this  reason 
we  note  the  almost  total  absence  of  judicial  decisions  upon 
the  subject,  and  must  look  exclusively  to  the  land  depart- 
ment for  the  rules  of  interpretation. 

^  496.     Bnies   for  determining  character  of  land. — 
While  the  system  prescribing  tlie  method   for  obtaining 


I  United  SUlea  u.  Mulia 


m;  S,  C.  on  appeal,  US  U.  S.  1 


'See,  Booky  Mountain  C,  A  I.  Co.,  I  Copp's  L.  O.  I 

■  20  SlaU.  at  I^arge,  SS. 

'  IiiBlructloiiK  to  Timber  Agents,  2  L.  D.  827. 
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title  to  lands  containing  coal  is  diflTerent  from  that  ap- 
plicable to  other  mineral  lands,  the  rules  for  deternCiining 
whether  a  given  tract  is  subject  to  entry  under  the  coal 
land  laws  or  not  are  analagous  to  those  applicable  to  other 
classes  of  mineral  deposits/ 

They  may  be  thus  formulated  with  special  reference  to 
coal: — 

(1)  All  classes  of  coal  deposits,  whether  anthracite,  bi- 
tuminous, lignite,  or  cannel,  are  embraced  within  the  coal 
land  laws;* 

(2)  It  must  be  shown,  that  as  a  present  fact  the  land  is 
more  valuable  for  the  purpose  of  its  coal  product  than  for 
any  other  purpose;'  that  the  substance  exists  therein  in 
paying  quantities,*  or  that  it  is  sufficiently  valuable  to  be 
worked  as  a  mine.* 

These  facts  must  be  shown  by  the  actual  production  of 
coal,*  or  by  satisfactory  evidence  that,  taking  the  tract  as  a 
whole,  coal  exists  therein  in  sufficient  quantities  to  make 
the  same  more  valuable  for  mining  than  for  agricultural 
purposes/ 

The  extent  of  the  deposit  may  be  shown  by  the  testi- 
mony of  geological  experts  and  practical  miners,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  actual  production  of  coal  from  some 
portion  of  the  tract/ 

In  determining  these  facts,  means  of  transportation  can- 
not be  taken  into  consideration  as  affecting  the  value  of 
the  coal  shown  to  exist/ 

That  lands  in  the  near  vicinity ,^^  or  even  those  directly 

» Sec,  aiile,  §  98. 
"Sickles  Min.  Doc,  397. 

'  Hamilton  r.  Anderson,    19   L.  D.  168;    Com'i-s  of  Kings    County  v. 
Alexander,  5  L.  D.  126. 

*  Smith  V.  Buckley,  15  L.  D.  321. 

*  Jones  V.  Driver,  15  L.  D.  514. 

« Hamilton   t;.  Anderson,   19  L.  D.  168;    Coni'rs  of   Kings  County  v. 
Alexander,  5  li.  D.  126. 

'  Mitchell  V.  Brown,  3  L.  D.  65;  Savage  v.  Boynton,  12  L.  D.  612. 

*  Rucker  r.  Knisley,  14  L.  D.  113. 
•Smith  V.  Buckley,  15  L.  D.  321. 

"  Iji  re  Williams,  11  L.  D.  462;  Scott  v.  Sheldon,  15  L.  D.  361. 
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adjoining,  are  shown  to  contain  coal,'  is  insufficient  to  estab- 
lish the  character  of  a  tract  upon  which  no  coal  has  been 
developed,^ 

Mere  outcroppings^  or  other  surface  indications  will  not, 
in  the  absence  of  proof  of  cummercia]  value  of  the  deposit, 
prevent  the  entry  of  such  lands  under  the  pre-emption  or 
homestead  laws.^ 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  show  actual  development  on 
each  forty-acre  subdivision,'  nor  upon  all  parts  of  a  forty- 
acre  tract.^ 

When,  however,  a  conflict  arises  between  an  agricultural 
and  coal  claimant,  the  character  of  the  land  to  the  extent 
of  the  entire  conflict  area  is  involved,  and,  necessarily, 
proofs  of  a  more  specific  character  would  be  required  than 
in  the  case  of  an  ex  parte  application  to  enter  under  the 
coal  laws. 

The  rules  governing  hearings  to  establish  the  character 
of  lands  are  found  in  "General  Land  Office  Regulations," 
issued  October  31,  1881.' 

The  discovery  of  coal  in  paying  quantities  on  land  em- 
braced within  a  homestead  ctiiim,  precludes  the  completion 
of  the  entry;"  but  discovery  after  purchase,  under  com- 
muted homestead  entry,  will  not  defeat  the  issuance  of  the 
patent* 

g  497.  Oeographical  scope  of  the  coal  land  laws.— The 
system  regulating  the  pre-emption  and  sale  of  coal  lands 
has  substantially  the  same  geographical  scope  as  tlie  gen- 
eral mining  laws.     It  is  in  practical  operation  wherever 

'  Coni'rs  or  Klagti  County  v.  Alexander,  5  I..  D.  126;  In  re  Aroliulela, 
15  Copp'H  L.  O.  206. 

■See,  alao,  Duglil  v.  HarklnH,  2  L.  D.  721. 

'  Frees  tj.  Slale  of  Colorado,  22  L.  D.  StO. 

'ColoiiiUo  Conl  A  Iron  Co.  n.^United  Stntes.  las  U.  S.  307. 

^Hamilton  cAiideraon,  19  L.  D,  ItlSi  McWIUiaiiiH  i'.  Oreen  River  Coea 
Assn.,  23  L.  I).  127. 

*Stateor  MonMna  v,  Buley,  23  L.  D.  110. 

U  L.  D.  I!8B.    See  appendix. 

'Harnlsh  v.  Wallnoe,  IS  L.  D,  427;  Dickinson  tf.  Capeii,  11  L.  D.  426. 

•Arthur  u.  Earle,  21  L.  D.  92. 
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coal  is  found  in  the  precious-metal-bearing  states  and  ter- 
ritories/ with  the  exceptions  hereinafter  noted,  and  in 
Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Florida.  As  heretofore  noted, 
Alabama,^  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Kansas,  and 
Missouri'  are  excepted  from  the  operation  of  the  federal 
mining  laws.  Nor  is  the  system  operative  in  Oklahoma.* 
The  District  of  Alaska,  however,  is  not  subject  to  the 
coal  land  laws,  as  the  act  providing  a  civil  government  for 
this  district^  only  extends  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  mining  claims,  and  appropriated 
coal  lands  are  not  "  mining  claims"  within  the  meaning  of 
the  law. 
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rights. 

I  507.  The  purchase  price. 

g  Sas.  The  final  entry. 
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g  601.  Who  may  enter  coal  lands. —  Entries  of  coal 
lands  may  be  made  by  individuals  or  associations  of  per- 
sons. In  the  case  of  an  individual,  he  must  be  above  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years  and  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
or  he  must  have  declared  his  intention  to  become  such.^ 

At  one  time,  the  department  held  that  married  women 
could  not  make  entry  of  this  class  of  lands,^  but  this  con- 

'Sce,  ante,  §81. 

2 For  nietliod  of  acquiring  coal  lands  in  Alabama,  see,  Circ.  Instructions, 
10  Copp's  L.  O.  51.    7n  re  Robert  Lalley,  Id.  55. 

8  See,  a7ite,  §20. 

*  Act  of    March  3,  1891,  §  10,  20  Stats,  at  Large,  1026. 
In  g  81  we  havo  erroneously  included  this  territory  in  the  list  of  pre- 
cious-nietal-boaring  states  which  are  subject  to  tlie  general  mining  laws. 

5  May  17,  1884,  23  Stats,  at  Large,  24. 

•Rev.  Stats.,  §2347. 

'/n  re  Nichol,  15  Copp's  L.  O.  255. 
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struction  of  the  law,  which  was  manifestly  erroneous,'  is 
no  longer  followed. 

An  association  of  persons,  as  the  term  is  used  in  the 
coal  land  laws,  is  uniformly  construed  by  the  department  to 
include  corporations;  but  each  individual  of  such  associa- 
tion, whether  incorporated  or  not,  must  possess  the  requisite 
qualifications.  The  law  expressly  so  provides.  The  owner- 
ship, by  one  member  of  an  association  seeking  to  enter  coal 
lands, of  interests  in  otiier  lands  claimed  under  the  coal  land 
laws  disqualifies  the  entire  association.'  Tlie  right  to  pur- 
chase coal  lands  can  be  exercised  but  ouce.' 

If  an  association  of  persons  makes  a  coal  entry  embrac- 
ing a  less  area  than  it  might  have  applied  for,  such  entry 
is  a  bar  to  a  second  one.'  Where  a  valid  reason  therefor 
exists,  such  as  may  be  instanced  by  a  case  where  the  appli- 
cant was  unable  to  complete  an  asserted  right  by  reason  of 
successfa!  adverse  claims  to  the  land  sought  to  be  entered, 
the  cancellation  of  his  declaratory  statement  would  be 
without  prejudice  to  a  second  application  for  other  lands.* 
The  rule  applies,  generally  speaking,  to  those  who  have 
perfected  their  entries,  or  when  the  failure  to  complete  the 
entry  is  the  result  of  their  own  neglect.'  The  rule  has  no 
application  to  a  case  where  one  buys,  and,  prior  to  entry, 
sells  a  preferential  right.' 

A  coal  entry  may  be  made  by  one  qualified  person  for 
the  benefit  of  another,*  provided  the  latter  is  himself  quali- 
fied and  has  not  exhausted  his  privilege.  An  entry  sought 
to  be  made  by  one  for  the  benefit  of  a  disqualified  person," 

'See,  ante,  i  224. 

i/tireHawes,5L.  D.  224;  Kerr  <i.  Uuli-WyomiDg  Imp.  Co„2L,  D.  72T. 

'JnreKimbuIl,  3  Copp'a  L.  O.50;  In  re  Elseinau,  ]0  L.  D.  639j  In  re 
Dearden,IlL.D.35ti/ni'eSiiiitl],16Copp'»Ij.0. 112;/nreN«giia,llL.D.32. 

'  In  re  Kiinliall,  3  Copp'a  L.  O.  50. 

'  In  re  Klsemsn,  10  L.  D.  539;  in  re  Dearden,  1]  L,  D.  351;  In  re  Couner 
V.  Terrji,  J6  L.  D.  310. 

'In  re  Hntcliings,  i  Copp'n  L.  0. 1J2;  In  re  Jolin  McMIUbii,  7  L.  D,  IBl ; 
JjireSmitb,  16  Copp's  L.  O.  11^. 

ii»  re  McCoQnell,  IS  L,  D.  4M. 

•LlpHComb  V.  Nlulioln,  (i  Cnlo.  200.  See,  also.  Union  Coal  Co.,  17  L.  D. 
351;  JnreDunxiigo  L.  *  C.  Co.,  18  L.  D.  382;  Jn  re  Allen,  8  L.  D.  HO. 

•JhreAdulpli  Peterwm,  e  L.  D.  371;  Connor  w.  Terry,  ID  L.  D,  310. 
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or  for  one  who,  being  originally  qualified,  has  previously 
exhausted  his  rights/  or  when  made  in  the  interest  of  a 
corporation  or  association  of  persons,  some  of  whom  are 
either  disqualified  or  have  once  availed  themselves  of  the 
privilege,*'*  is  a  fraud  upon  the  government,  and  may  be 
annulled  upon  proper  proceedings  in  that  behalf.  Contracts 
whereby  such  a  result  is  sought  to  be  accomplished  are 
contrary  to  public  policy,  and  therefore  void.' 

However,  an  entry  by  an  association  of  persons,  all  of 
whom  are  qualified  at  the  date  of  entry,  is  not  vitiated  by 
the  fact  that  at  some  point  of  time  previous  thereto  one  or 
more  of  them  was  disqualified.* 

g  602.  Different  classes  of  entries. — Coal  lands  are 
disposed  of: — 

(1)  By  ordinary  private  entry,  under  the  provisions  of 
section  twenty-three  hundred  and  forty-seven  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes; 

(2)  By  pre-emption  or  preference  right  of  purchase,  un- 
der section  twenty-three  hundred  and  forty-eight. 

The  two  classes  of  entries  have  the  following  features  in 
common:  — 

(a)  The  persons  or  associations  must  possess  the  same 
qualifications ; 

(b)  The  purchase  price  to  be  paid  upon  final  entry  is 
the  same ; 

(c)  Final  entries  may  only  be  made  upon  surveyed 
lands.    There  can  be  no  segregation  of  fractional  parts  -/* 

(d)  The  tracts  applied  for  must  be  contiguous.® 

» McGillicuddy  v.  Tompkins,  14  L.  D.  633. 

2  United  States  v.  Trinidad  Coal  &  C.  Co.,  137  U.  S.  160. 

'Johnson  t;.  Loonhard,  1  Wash.  St.  564. 

*Kerr  v.  Utah-Wyoming  Imp.  Co.,  2  L.  ]).  727;  Korr  v,  CaHton,  10 
Copp's  L.  O.  255. 

*  Mitchell  V.  Brown,  3  L.  D.  65;  In  re  Cameron,  10  L.  D.  195;  Tn  re 
Lyon,  20  L.  D.  556. 

«/74  re  Masterson,  7  L.  D.  172;  S.  C.  on  review,  Id.  577;  Kendall  v.  Hall, 
12  L.  D.  419. 
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^  SOS.  Private  entry  ander  Revised  Statutes,  section 
twenty-three  hundred  and  forty-seven. — Tiie  riglit  to 
enter  coal  lands  under  section  twenty-three  hundred  and 
forty-seven  of  the  Revised  Statutes  may  be  exercised  upon 
surveyed  hinds  without  previous  occupation  or  improve- 
ment. Necessarily,  the  lands  sought  to  be  entered  must  be 
vacant,  and  otherwise  unreserved  and  unappropriated.  In 
other  words,  they  must  be  public  lands,'  They  may  only 
be  applied  for  by  government  subdivisions  and  in  limited 
quantities;  that  is,  an  individual  may  not  acquire  to  ex- 
ceed one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  and  an  association  of 
persons  not  to  exceed  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres. 

To  obtain  title  to  lands  under  this  section,  the  applicant 
is  required  to  file  with  the  register  of  the  proper  land  office 
a  verified  application,*  describing  the  lands  souglit  to  be 
purchased,  his  qualification  under  the  law  to  make  the 
entry,  and  such  other  facts  as  to  the  character  and  status  of 
the  land  as  will  establish  in  the  applicant  a  prima  Ji'cie 
right  of  purchase. 

If  the  land  is  clear  on  the  tract  books,  the  register  cer- 
tifies the  fact  to  the  receiver,  and  the  price  is  determined 
according  to  the  rule  announced  in  a  subsequent  section.* 
Payment  must  then  be  made,  whereupon  the  final  certifi- 
cate is  issued,  and  in  due  time  the  patent  follows. 

Private  entry  will  not  be  allowed  so  as  to  embrace  oue 
tract  in  the  capacity  of  an  assignee,  and  another  under  the 
individual  right  of  the  purchaser.' 

Until  application  is  made  to  enter  and  purchase  under 
this  section,  the  claimant  has  no  right  which  is  worthy  of 
recognition.  His  possession,  if  he  has  any,  must  yield  to 
one  who  complies  with  the  law  and  files  upou  the  land.™ 

I  604.  Preferential  rig&t  of  purchase  under  Revised 
Statutes,  section  twenty-three  hundred  and  forty -eight. — 
In  order   to  exercise  the   preferential    right   of   purchase 


■See,  oiife,  J  113. 
'See  form  in  Circ, 
»See,po»f,,{.'i07. 
</»r«LudlaiD,  HL.  D.  lii:. 


,  1  L.  D.dRS.    See  appendix. 
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granted  by  section  twenty-three  hundred  and  forty-eight, 
there  are  two  essential  prerequisites: — 

(1)  The  applicant  must  be  in  the  actual  possession  of 
the  lands  applied  for;^ 

(2)  He  must,  prior  to  final  entry,  have  opened  and  im- 
proved the  mines  situated  thereon." 

The  improvements  made  must  be  such  as  to  clearly  in- 
dicate good  faith.' 

In  determining  what  constitutes  good  faith,  the  appli- 
cant's degree  and  condition  in  life  may  be  considered.'' 

Priority  of  possession  and  improvement,  followed  by 
proper  filing  and  development  of  the  mine  in  good  faith, 
are  the  foundation  of  the  preferential  right.** 

This  right  may  be  exercised  by  an  individual  or  an 
association  of  persons.  When  exercised  by  an  individual, 
it  is  limited  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  and  by  an 
association  of  persons,  ordinarily  to  three  hundred  and 
twenty  acres.  Entries  by  associations  consisting  of  not 
less  than  four  persons  may,  however,  be  extended  to  six 
hundred  and  forty  acres,  after  they  shall  have  expended 
not  less  than  five  thousand  dollars  in  working  and  im- 
proving such  mines. 

The  preferential  right  may  be  initiated  by  entering  into 
possession  and  improving  unsurveyed  lands.  The  right, 
however,  may  only  be  perfected  after  the  lands  shall  have 
been  surveyed  and  the  township  plat  filed  in  the  local 
land  office. 

g  606.  The  declaratory  statement. — If  the  preferential 
right  is  initiated  upon  surveyed  lands,  the  claimant  must 
present  to  the  register  of  the  proper  land  office,  within 
sixty  days  after  the  date  of  actual   possession,  and    the 

1  In  re  Negiia,  11  L.  D.  32;  W^alker  r.  Taylor,  2.3  L.  I).  110;  McDauiel  r. 
Bell,  9  L.  I).  15. 

» Walker  v.  Taylor,  23  L.  D.  10;  Oulmette  v.  O'Conner,  22  1j.  D.  538. 
3 //*?•«  Negus,  11  L.  1).  32. 
♦VVatkins  v.  Garner,  13  L.  I).  414. 
^Billiard  v.  Flanagan,  11  L.  D.  515. 
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commencement  of  improvements  upon  the  land,  his  declara- 
tory statement  of  the  facta  upon  which  he  bases  his  right. 
Where  the  lands  upon  which  the  right  is  initiated  by  occu- 
pation and  development  are  unsurveyed,  the  time  within 
which  the  declaratory  statement  is  to  be  filed  commences 
to  run  from  the  date  the  approved  township  plat  is  received 
at  the  local  laud  ofBce.'  Failure  to  file  this  instrument 
within  the  time  specified  renders  the  land  subject  to  entry 
by  another,  if  he  has  complied  with  the  law;*  but  in  the 
absence  of  an  adverse  claimant,  the  right  to  complete  the 
entry  is  not  forfeited.' 

A  second  filing  for  the  same  tract  will  not  be  allowed  to 
one  who  has  failed  to  comply  with  the  law  in  the  first  in- 
stance.' 

The  statement  must  be  verified  by  the  oath  of  the  appli- 
cant. This  duty  cannot  be  delegated  to  others;' but  after 
the  same  is  filed,  the  subsequent  acts  required  to  complete 
the  entry  may  be  performed  by  a  duly  authorized  agent, 
acting  under  a  power  of  attorney." 

g  B06.  Aasignability  of  inchoate  rights. —  An  inchoate 
right,  or  privilege,  Howing  from  an  accepted  application  or 
declaratory  statement  may  be  assigned  to  one  who  possesses 
the  necessary  legal  qualifications;'  but  such  assigment,  if 
the  assignee  perfects  the  entry,  would  extinguish  tlie  right 
of  both  parties  to  purchase  lands  under  the  coal  land  laws, 
and  both  would  thereafter  be  disqualified  from  making 
further  entries. 


735. 


■  Rev.  SlBla..  i  234H. 

'Brennan  v.  Hume,  10  L.  1).  IfiO;  C 

'Jnrearniisreld,  10  L.  D.  .50K. 


'Whire  Oaks  Imp.  Co.,  13  Copp'a  L.  O.  159;   In  r 


«.  Mayfield,  IK  L,  I>.  fiOS. 


Hallo 


'Par.  34,  Ctro.  InBtriiclloilS.     See  appenrlii. 
For   roriDB   of   declnratory   staMmeiits,    and    the    manner 
cediire  generaUy,  see  the  CUe.  I nat ructions,  wliicli  appears  ii 
tlie  apt'<!iidii(- 

'  ICerr  v.  Carlton,  10  Copp's  J,.  O.  255;  par.  37,  Clru.  Iii-ilruutii 
appendix. 
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Where  such  assignments  are  made,  the  purchaser  may 
avail  himself  of  the  improvement  and  development  of  his 
assignor. 

g  607.  The  purchase  price. — The  price  fixed  by  law 
to  be  paid  for  coal  lands  depends  upon  the  situation  of  the 
lands  with  respect  to  completed  railroads.*  If  within  fifteen 
miles  of  such  road,  the  entryman  must  pay  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  dollars  per  acre.  If  more  than  fifteen  miles,  ten 
dollars  per  acre. 

The  status  of  the  land  at  the  date  of  final  proof  and 
payment,  with  respect  to  this  distance,  determines  the  price 
thereof,  irrespective  of  the  status  when  the  preference  right 
is  initiated  or  acquired.'' 

Where  the  land  lies  partly  within  fifteen  miles  and  in 
part  outside  such  limit,  the  maximum  price  must  be  paid 
for  all  legal  subdivisions,  the  greater  part  of  which  lie  within 
fifteen  miles  of  such  road.' 

The  term  "  completed  railroad "  is  construed  by  the 
department  to  mean  one  which  is  actually  constructed  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.** 

Final  proofs  must  be  made,  and  the  lands  must  be  paid 
for,  within  one  year  from  the  time  prescribed  for  filing  the 
respective  claims.  Upon  failure  to  do  so,  the  lands  are 
subject  to  entry  by  any  other  qualified  applicant.' 

g  608.  The  final  entry.— Within  the  time  fixed  by  the 
law,  i.e.  one  year  from  filing  the  declaratory  statement,  the 
claimant  must  make  his  application  to  purchase,  and  sub- 
mit proof  showing  compliance  with  the  law.  If  there  is 
no  opposition,  he  is  permitted  to  make  entry  and  payment. 
If  there  are  protests  or  adverse  claims,  a  hearing  is  had, 
and  the  rights  determined  within  the  department. 

»  In  re  Foster,  2  li.  D.  730. 

« J/i  re  Coltoii,  10  L.  D.  422;  In  re  Largeiit,  13  L.  D.  397;  In  re  BurgeHS, 
24  L.  D.  11. 

*Par.  14»  Circ.  Instructions.    See  appendix. 

*  Par.  15,  Id. 

*  Rev.  Stats.,  §  2:i50. 
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§  609.   Conclusions. —  It  will  be  observed  that  the  nature 

of  the  inchoate  estate  created  by  compliance  with  the  coal 
lawa,  bears  a  striking  analogy  to  that  conferred  hy  the 
former  agricultural  pre-emption  act.  The  same  analogy 
'exists  as  to  proceedings  to  acquire  the  title.  One  essential 
difference,  however,  may  be  noted :  A  pre-emption  claimant 
under  the  agricultural  land  laws  could  not  assign  his  rights 
prior  to  final  entry;  a  coal  claimant  may  so  assign  at  any 
stage  of  the  proceedings. 

The  only  feature  in  common  between  the  coal  land  sys- 
tem and  the  general  mining  lawa  is,  that  in  both,  discovery 
is  required  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  acqusition  of  title. 
The  extralaterai  right  has  no  place  in  the  coal  laws. 
Although  raanj'  coal  veins  occupy  a  more  or  less  vertical 
position,  the  only  class  of  entries  allowed  is  by  government 
subdivisions,  and  the  entryman  obtains  title  only  to  what- 
ever lies  within  vertical  planes  drawn  through  his  surface 
boundaries. 

Ill  the  case  of  raining  claims,  certain  prescribed  work 
must  be  performed  annually  in  order  to  perpetuate  the 
estate  acquired  by  location.  A  locator  need  never  apply 
for  a  patent.  Under  the  coal  laws,  no  particular  amount 
of  expenditure  is  required,  except  where  an  a.ssociation  of 
not  less  than  four  persons  seeks  to  enter  six  hundred  and 
forty  acres,  when  it  is  required  that  they  must  produce 
proof  of  improvements  to  the  extent  of  five  thousand  dol- 
lars. A  patent  must  be  applied  for  within  a  year  from  the 
filing  of  the  declaratory  statement,  in  ease  of  preferential 
rights,  under  section  twenty-three  hundred  and  forty-eight 
of  the  Revised  Statutes.  In  the  case  of  private  entries 
under  section  twenty-three  hundred  and  forty-seven,  the 
first  step  is  the  application  for  patent. 

As  the  regulations  of  the  department  on  the  subject  of 
coal  are  clear  and  specific,  it  is  not  deemed  necessary  to 
enter  further  into  the  details.  We  think  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding article  present  the  salient  features  of  the  system, 
and  are  suflicietitly  comprehensive  for  ai!  practical  purposes. 
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g  613.  Oovenmiental  policy  with  reference  to  salines 
^-Qrants  to  states. — Properly  speaking,  the  subject  of 
salines  and  lands  containing  salt  springs  and  salt  deposits 
is  foreign  to  this  treatise.  Salt  is  essentially  a  mineral/ 
and  salt  lakes  and  salt  springs  legitimately  fall  within  the 
designation  of  mineral  substances.^  At  one  time  the  land 
department  was  of  the  opinion  that  this  class  of  lands  was 
subject  to  entry  under  the  general  mining  laws;'  but  this 
doctrine  was  subsequently  denied.^ 

Lands  of  this  character  are  classed  by  themselves,  and 
are  not  subject  to  entry  under  any  law  operative  through- 
out the  public  land  states.  Yet  they  deserve  at  least  a 
passing  notice. 

The  policy  of  the  government,  since  the  acquisition  oi 

« 

the  nortliwest  territory  and  the  inauguration  of  the  federal 
land  system,  has  been  to  reserve  salines  and  salt  springs 
from  sale.'^ 

»  Kagle  Salt  Works,  Copp's  Min.  Lands,  336. 

estate  of   Texas  r.  Parker,  01  Tox.  265. 

'Comers'  Letter,  Copp's  Min.  Lands,  333;  Eagle  Salt  Works,  Id.  336. 

♦Ilall  V.  Litchlield,  Copp's  Min.  Lands,  333;  Salt  Blnflf  Placer,  7  I..  D. 
549;  Soiitl)  western  M.  Co.,  14  L.  D.  597;  Utah  Salt  Lands,  13  Copp's  L.  O. 
53. 

6  Morton  v.  State  of  Nebraska,  21  Wall.  660;  Salt  Blnflf  Placer,  7  L.  D. 
549;  Cole  v.  Markley,  2  L.  D.  847;  Southwestern  M.  Co.,  14  L.  D.  597. 
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The  object  of  this  reservation  was  to  preserve  thein  for 
the  future  states.  They  have  never  been  disposed  of,  ex- 
cept under  specific  acts  of  congress. 

g  fil4.  The  act  of  January  12,  1877— Territorial 
limit  of  its  operation. — iSome  of  (he  states,  upon  their 
admission  to  the  union,  received  grants  of  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  saline  lands,  to  be  selected  usually  within  a  stipu- 
lated time.  Among  these  we  note  Oregon'  and  Colorado.- 
As  the  law  now  stands,  there  is  no  authority  for  the  dis- 
posal of  lands  chiefly  valuable  for  their  salt  depositii  or 
salt  springs,  belonging  to  the  United  States,  except  the  act 
of  January  12,  1877.* 

This  act'  provides  for  their  saleat  public  auction  at  not 
less  than  one  dollar  and  twenty-live  cents  per  acre,  or  at 
private  sale  at  the  same  minimum  rate,  in  the  event  sales 
are  not  effected  at  public  auction  ;  but  the  operation  of  the 
act  is  confined  to  states  which  have  bad  grants  of  salines 
which  have  been  fully  satisfied,  or  under  which  the  right 
of  selection  has  expired  by  efflux  of  time.  The  act,  there- 
fore, does  not  apply  to  the  territories ;"  nor  does  it  apply  to 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  California,  Nevada,"  North  and 
South  Dakota,  Montana,  Washington,  Idaho,  Utah,  or 
Wyoming,  none  of  which  have  received  a  grant  of 
such  lands. 

§  S15.  What  embraced  within  term  "salines." — De- 
posits of  rock  salt  fall  within  the  designation  of  salines, 
as  do  salt  springs  and  salt  beds,'  although  Commissioner 

'SlBle  of  Oregon  v.  Jonea,  24  L.  U.  11(1. 

•Stnle  of  Coionidfi,  10  L.  D,  222. 
For  list  of  these  states  admitted  prior  to  tSTT,  sea  Hall  v.  Litchfield,  2 
Copp'8  L.  0. 170. 

>HbI1  v.  Litulifleld,  Copp'a  Mii>.  I.anda,  333;  Salt  Blulf  Plaoer,  T  I..  D. 
649;  Southwestern  M.  Co.,  14  L.  D.  597. 

•  It)  Slatfl.  at  Lartce,  221. 

»  Uuh  Salt  Lands,  13  Copp'a  L.  O.  53;  Clrc.  Instruutfoiis,  Apr.  10,'  1B7T, 
4  Copp'8  L.  O.  21, 

'Suutli western  M,  Co.,  14  L.  D.  597;  Public  Doniaiii,  6%. 

'SoulliweslBrn  M.  Co.,  14  L.  D.  .i97. 
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McFarland  entertained  the  view  that  a  ledge  of  rock  salt 
might  be  located  under  the  lode  laws.* 

As  to  other  so-called  mineral  springs,  Secretary  Noble 
expressed  an  opinion,  which  is  probably  a  mere  dictuin, 
that  they  also  should  be  classified  as  salines;*  but  Secre- 
tary Teller  ruled,  that  lands  containing  mineral  springs 
not  of  a  saline  character  are  subject  to  sale  under  the  agri- 
cultural land  laws.' 

Sulphur  springs  are  not  regarded  as  saline.^ 

Lands  saline  in  character  cannot  be  entered  under  the 
desert  land  laws.* 

Tracts  of  land  retqrned  by  the  surveyor-general  as  saline 
may  be  shown  to  be  agricultural  in  character,  and  will  then 
be  subject  to  entry  under  the  agricultural  land  laws.*  In 
other  words,  the  return  of  the  surveyor-general  concludes 
no  one.^ 

'  In  re  Megarirrgle,  9  Copp's  L.  0. 113. 
'Southwestern  M.  Co.,  14  L.  D.  597. 

'Pagosa  Springs,  1  L.  D.  562.    See,  also,  Morrill  v.  Margaret  M.  Co.,  11 
L.  D.  563. 

♦Coin'rs'  Letter,  Copp's  Min.  Dec.  22. 
6  Jermy  v,  Tliompson,  20  L.  D.  299. 
•Cole  V.  Marklej',  2  L.  D.  847. 
'  See,  ante,  g  106. 
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l  519.  The  law  relating  to  millsites, — Mtllsites,  while 
they  are  frequently  important  accessions  to  mining  rights, 
occupy  a  relatively  subordinate  position  in  the  federal  min- 
ing system.  Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  mining  laws,  they, 
in  common  with  many  other  privileges  asserted  on  the 
public  domain,  were  regulated  exclusively  by  neighbor- 
hood customs  and  local  rules,  not  necessarily  under  the 
name  of  millsites,  hut  as  surface  adjuncts  to  located  lodes. 

Until  the  act  of  May  10,  1872,  was  passed,  there  was  nb 
law  by  which  title  to  them  could  be  obtained.  Section 
fifteen  of  that  act  provided  a  method,  which  is  perpetuated 
in  section  twenty-three  hundred  and  thirty-seven  of  the 
Revised  Statutes.     This  section  is  as  follows;  — 

"Where  non-mineral  land  not  contiguous  to  the  vein,  or 
"  lode,  is  used  or  occupied  by  the  proprietor  of  such  vein,  or 
"lode,  for  mining  or  milling  purposes,  such  non-adjiicent 
"  surface-ground  may  be  embraced  and  included  in  an  ap- 
"  plication  for  a  patent  for  such  vein,  or  lode,  and  the  same 
"  may  be  patented  therewith,  subject  to  the  same  prelim- 
"  inary  requirements  as  to  survey  and  notice  as  are  appli- 
"  cable  to  veins,  or  lodes;  but  no  location  hereafter  made  of 
"  such  non-adjacent  land  shall  exceed  five  acres,  and  pay- 
"  ment  for  the  same  must  be  made  at  the  same  rate  as 
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"  fixed  by  this  chapter  for  the  superficies  of  the  lode.  The 
"  owner  of  a  quartz  mill  or  reduction  works  not  owning  a 
"  mine  in  connection  therewith  may  also  receive  a  patent 
"  for  his  millsite,  as  provided  in  this  section." 

g  620.  Different  classes  of  millsites. — It  will  thus  be 
observed  that  the  law  divides  patentable  millsites  into  two 
classes: — 

(1)  Such  as  are  used  and  occupied  by  the  proprietor  of 
a  vein,  or  lode,  for  mining  or  milling  purposes ; 

(2)  Such  as  have  thereon  quartz  mills  or  reduction 
works,  the  ownership  of  which  is  disconnected  with  the 
ownership  of  a  lode,  or  vein/ 

The  limit  as  to  area  and  price  per  acre  is  the  same  in 
both  classes,  and  the  requirement,  that  the  lands  embraced 
therein  shall  be  non-mineral,  applies  equally  to  each  class. 

There  is  nothing  to  prevent  one  owning  several  lode 
claims  from  selecting  a  millsite  for  each  one,  provided 
that  each  is  actually  occupied  and  used  for  mining  or  mill- 
ing purposes  in  connection  with  the  lode  to  which  it  is 
appurtenant. 

It  has  been  held,  that  a  lode  proprietor  may  select  more 
than  one  tract,  if  the  aggregate  does  not  exceed  five  acres,* 
provided,  of  course,  that  each  tract  is  used  for  mining  and 
milling  purposes  in  connection  wuth  the  lode. 

There  is  no  provision  of  law  by  which  a  millsite  can  be 
acquired  as  additional  to,  or  in  connection  with,  an  exist- 
ing millsite.' 

^  621.  Right  to  millsite — How  initiated. — The  statute 
is  silent  as  to  the  manner  of  locating  millsites,  but  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  a  location  thereof  must  be 
made  substantially  as  that  of  a  mining  claim.*  This  is  the 
universal  practice  throughout  the  mining  regions,  and  this 

*  Rico  Townsite,  1  L.  D.  fySG;  Hartiiian  v.  Smith,  7  Mont.  19;  Hamburg 
M.  Co.  V,  Stephenson,  17  Nev.  449. 

*  ill  re  J.  B..  Haggnif  2  L.  D.  755. 

'  Ilecla  Consolidated  M.  Co.,  12  L.  D.  75. 

*  Rico  Townsite,  1  L.  D.  556. 
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practice  is  recoguized  by  the  land    department'  and  the 
courts.' 

Some  of  the  states  have  enacted  laws  prescribing  the 
manner  of  locating  millsites.  California'  Montana,'  and 
Utah'  have  passed  laws  providing  for  the  posting  and 
recording  of  notices,  the  latter  state  also  requiring  the 
boundaries  to  be  marked  with  the  same  formality  as  in 
case  of  lode  claims. 

The  mere  location  of  a  millsite  does  not  of  itself  segregate 
the  land  from  the  body  of  the  public  domain.  A  right 
to  be  recognized  must  be  based  upon  possession  and  use.' 

Where  the  land  is  not  in  actual  use,  the  claimant  mast 
show  such  an  occupation,  by  improvements  or  otherwise, 
as  evidences  an  intended  use  of  the  tract  in  good  faith  for 
mining  and  milling  purposes.' 

Mere  intention  or  purpose  on  a  certain  contingency  of 
performing  acts  of  use,  or  occupation  thereon,  will  not 
satisfy  the  law,* 

It  is  unnecessary  to  remark,  that  the  tract  sought  to  be 
obtained  for  millsite  purposes  must  not  only  be  non-min- 
eral,' but  it  must  also  be  upon  the  unoccupied,  unreserved, 
and  unappropriated  domain.  As  lands  not  mineral  in 
character  may  be  selected  under  various  laws,  the  right  to 
appropriate  them  for  millsite  purposes  cannot  be  exercised 
if  any  lawful  possession  is  held  by  others.  Therefore,  mill- 
sites  may  not  be  selected  on  lands  within  the  limits  of  rail- 
road grants  after  the  line  of  the  road  has  been  definitely 
fixed,'"  nor  within  the  limits  of  any  valid,  subsisting, 
agricultural,  or  other  holding.     As   between   millsite  and 

>  Hargrove  v.  ItoberUou,  15  L.  D.  499;  In  re  (Jeorge,  2  Copp's  L.  O,  111. 

'Hatliimn  v,  Smitli,  7  Moot.  10. 

'  Aot  of  March,  1897. 

'  Rev.  Pol.  Code,  IBBfi,  U  3610,  3612. 

'Act  of  Marcli,  1897. 

•  Rico  Townnito,  1  L.  D.  656. 

'Two»lBt«rH  Lode  and  MItUfte,  7  L,  D.  657;  inreLennig,  G  L,  D.  190. 

'Otilarto  S.  M,  Co.,  13  Copp'a  L.  O.  169. 

■Rico  TownB)te,l  L.D.  666;  Alia  MIllHite,  8  L.  D.  105;  Pa  Its  ihod  Quartz 
Mine,  4  Copp'H  L.  O.  B;  Copp's  Mill.  Dec.,  139. 

'•Mongmin  v.  N,  P.  R.  B.,  IS  L.  D.  106;  Copp'a  Min.  Deo.,  U7. 
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agricultural  claimants,  the  rights  of  the  parties  are  deter- 
mined by  priority  of  possession.* 

g  622.    Location  of  millsite  with  reference  to  lode. — 

As  to  the  requirement  that  the  land  selected  for  millsite 
purposes  should  be  non-contiguous  to  the  lode^  it  has 
uniformly  been  held  by  the  land  department  that  land 
contiguous  to  the  surface  ground  of  a  lode  claim  was  not 
within  the  prohibition  named.  Millsites  may  abut  against 
the  side  lines  of  a  lode  claim  if  the  land  is  non-mineral.* 
Ordinarily  they  cannot  adjoin  the  end  lines,'  upon  the  theory 
that  the  lode  suppositiously  crosses  these  lines,  and  must, 
to  some  extent,  at  least,  exist  in  the  adjacent  ground  beyond 
them.  But  as  the  character  of  the  land  is  alwaj^s  a  ques- 
tion of  fact,  if  it  should  be  determined  that  the  tract  con- 
tiguous to  the  end  lines  is  in  fact  non-mineral,  there  is  no 
objection  to  appropriating  it  for  millsite  purposes.^ 

g  623.  Nature  of  use  required  in  case  of  location  by 
lode  proprietor. — The  statute  does  not  mention  any  par- 
ticular mining  purpose  for  which  a  millsite,  selected  by  a 
lode  proprietor,  shall  be  used.  If  used  in  good  faith  for 
any  mining  purpose  at  all  in  connection  with  a  quartz 
lode,  such  use  would  be  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute.* 

The  erection  on  the  tract  of  a  cabin,  using  the  same  for 
storage  of  tools  and  supplies,  and  ores  in  small  quantities, 
has  been  held  to  be  within  the  intent  of  the  law.^ 

It  has  been  said,  that  using  land  for  deposit  of  tailings, 
or  storing  ores,  or  for  shops,  or  houses  for  workmen;^ 
for  collecting  water  for   motive  power,**  or  for   pumping 

'Sierra  Grande  M.  Co.  r.  Crawford,  11  L.  D.  338;  Adams  v.  Simmons, 
16  L.  D.  181;  In  re  Moore,  11  Copp's  L.  O.  326. 
^ In  re  Freeman,  7  Copp'8  L.  O.  4. 
»/(/.;  In  re  Long,  9  Copp's  L.  O.  188. 

*  National  Mining  and  Exploring  Co.,  7  Copp*s  Tj.  O.  179;  In  re  lx>ng, 
9  Copp's  L.  O.  188. 

^Ilartuian  v.  Smith,  7  Mont.  19. 

•  Jd.    See,  also.  Eclipse  Millsite,  22  L.  D.  49<). 

^Satisfaction  Extension  Millsite,  14  L.  D.  173;  In  re  Lennig,  5  L.  D.  190. 
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works,'  or  for  obtaiuiog  water  for  use  in  developing  the 
raine,^  might  be  considered  proper  uses  in  connection  with 
a  located  lode,  but  this  does  not  seem  to  be  a  generally 
accepted  rule.' 

But  land  cannot  be  entered  as  amillsite  simply  because 
it  has  timber  growing  thereon  which  is  valuable  for  use  on 
a  located  lode  claim,'  although  the  millsite  locator  may 
cut  the  timber  growing  on  the  millaite  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  his  mill  thereon.' 

The  department  has  permitted  the  entry  of  ground  for 
dumpage  purposes  in  tracts  of  greater  area  than  five  acres,* 
on  the  theory,  that  it  was  necessary  for  use  in  connection 
with  mining,  the  land  being  more  valuable  for  that  pur- 
pose tiian  any  other;  but  this  seems  to  us  an  unwarranted 
interpretation  of  the  law.  If  ground  on  which  tailings 
are  deposited  may  be  entered  as  a  raiUsite,  dumpage 
grounds  may  also  be  entered  for  like  reasons.  It  is  quite 
clear,  that  unless  tbey  may  be  entered  under  the  millsite 
laws  for  this  purpose,  they  cannot  be  entered  at  all. 

The  fact,  that  the  lode  claim  in  connection  with  which 
the  millsite  is  used  is  patented,  is  immaterial.  A  millsite 
may  be  appurtenant  to  a  patented,  as  well  as  an  unpatented, 
claim,  and  patent  for  the  millsite  may  subsequently  be 
applied  for  separately.' 

^  624.  Millsites  used  for  quartz  mill  or  reduction 
works  disconnected  with  lode  ownership.— The  right  to 

patent  a  millsite  under  the  last  clause  of  section  twenty- 
three  hundred  and  tbirty-seven  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
depends  upon  the  existence  on  the  land  of  a  quartz  mill 
or  reduction  works." 

■BiarrHOrandeM.  Co.  t>.  Crawford,  11  L.  D.  33S. 

'Gold  SprlngH  and  Denver  City  MlllHit«,  13  L.  D.  175. 

'Peru  Lode  nnd  Millsite,  1(1  L.  D.  190.  See,  also,  Iron  Ring  Mine  and 
UlllHlta,  9  L,.  D.  2U1. 

'TwoSiHlersLotioaiid  Millaite,  7  f^  D.  657, 

'/iireP^B,  1  L,  D,8U, 

'i  Copp'H  L,  O.  102. 

'  Ecljpite  MUlHile,  22  L.  D.  400. 

*ln  re  Lenni^.  6  L.  D,  190;  In  re  Cyprus  Millaite,  6  L.  D.  706:  Two 
Slaters  Lode  and  Mllliiit«,  7  L.  D.  &Q7;  Le  Neve  Mltlsile,  9  L.  D.  160. 
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While  the  nature  of  the  use  required  in  case  of  the 
appropriation  of  a  millsite  as  an  adjunct  to  a  located  lode 
is  not  specified,  and  the  law  is  satisfied  so  long  as  the  pur- 
poses are  reasonably  associated  with  the  lode  to  which  it 
is  appurtenant,  in  the  case  of  sites  selected  under  the  last 
clause  of  section  twenty-three  hundred  and  thirty-seven, 
the  character  of  the  use  is  distinctly  specified. 

Land  not  improved  or  occupied  for  mining  or  milling 
purposes  may  not  be  appropriated  as  a  millsite  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  the  use  of  water  thereon.^ 

Reservoirs,  dams,  and  plants  for  generating  power  do 
not  fall  within  the  designation  of  quartz  mills  and  reduc- 
tion works." 

Water  rights  upon  the  public  domain  may  not  be  ac- 
quired under  the  millsite  laws. 

» In  re  Cyprus  Millsite,  6  L.  D.  706;  Mint  Lode  and  Millsite,  12  I^.  D. 
624. 

>Le  Neve  Millsite,  9  L.  D.  460;  In  re  I^nnig,  5  L.  D.  190;  Two  Sisters 
Lode  and  Millsite,  7  L.  D.  557. 
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^  629.  Scope  of  the  chapter. —  It.  is  not  our  present 
purpose  tu  (leal  willi  lliiit  cliiss  of  eflsemeiits  and  privileges 
which  are  creuteil  by  the  acts  of  individuals,  uor  with 
those  which  are  necessarily  appurtenant  to  all  land  acquired 
and  held  in  private  ownership.  The  scope  of  this  chapter 
is  iimited  to  a  consideration  of  those  burdens  which  the 
government  permits  to  be  imposed  upon  its  public  lands, 
and  subject  to  whicli  it  subsequently  conveys  its  title. 

g  530.  Rights  of  way  for  ditches  and  canals  —High- 
ways.—During  the  early  period  of  mining  in  ihe  west,  a 
system  was  established  by  common  consent,  enabling  the 
miner,  in  connection  with  bis  Ioca,ted  mining  claim,  to  exer- 
cise certain  privileges  with  respect  to  the  means  of  working 
it.  Water  was  essential;  therefore,  the  right  to  appropriate 
it,  divert  it  from  its  natural  channel,  and  conduct  it  over 
the  public  lands  by  means  of  ttumes  and  ditches  to  the 
place  of  intended  use,  became  fully  recognized  and  estab- 
lished. The  government  was  not  consulted,  but  it  passively 
recognized  these  rights,  as  it  did  the  larger  privilege  of 
extracting  gold  from  the  public  mineral  lands,'  and  by 
section  nine  of  the  act  of  July  26,  186G,  gave  legislative 
sanction  to  the  exercise  of  these  asserted  rights.  The  sec- 
tion is  as  follows;  — 

'See,  a«(e,  {-15. 
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"  That  whenever,  by  priority  of  possession,  rights  to  the 
"  use  of  water  for  mining,  agricultural,  or  manufacturing, 
"  or  other  purposes,  have  vested  and  accrued,  and  the  same 
"  are  recognized  and  acknowledged  by  the  local  customs, 
"  laws,  and  the  decisions  of  courts,  the  possessors  and  own- 
"  ers  of  such  vested  rights  shall  be  maintained  and  pro- 
"  tected  in  the  same,  and  the  right  of  way  for  the  const ruc- 
"  tion  of  ditches  and  canals  for  the  purposes  aforesaid  is 
"hereby  acknowledged  and  confirmed;  provided,  hawever, 
"  that  whenever,  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  any  person 
"  or  persons  shall,  in  the  construction  of  any  ditch  or  canal, 
"  injure  or  damage  the  possession  of  any  settler  on  the 
"  public  domain,  the  party  committing  such  injury  or 
"damage  shall  be  liable  to  the  party  injured* for  such 
"  injury  or  damage." 

This  section  was  substantially  re-enacted  in  the  Revised 
Statutes.  There  are  some  verbal  changes,  but  none  affect- 
ing its  substance  or  meaning.^ 

It  has  been  contended,  that  this  act  only  undertook  to 
confirm  and  protect  rights  vested  prior  to  its  passage,  and 
that  it  did  not  necessarily  sanction  the  future  acquisition 
of  such  privileges.  The  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  of 
the  United  States  in  Broder  v.  Natoma  Water  Company* 
would  appear  to  support  this  contention,  but  as  was  said 
by  the  supreme  court  of  California,'  in  construing  this 
opinion,  the  question  was  not  before  the  court.  The  ditch 
there  involved  was  completed  in  1853,  and  therefore  was 
clearly  within  the  confirmatory  clauses  of  the  act. 

The  supreme  court  of  Nevada  in  construing  the  section 
in  question, after  referring  to  its  ''turbid  style,"  and  "grani- 
"  matical  solecisms,"  says :  — 

"  In  its  adoption  there  appear  to  have  been  three  dis- 
"  tinct  objects  in  view: — 

''First — The  confirmation  of  all  existing  water  rights; 

"Second — To  grant  the  right  of  way  over  the  public  land 
"  to  persons  desiring  to  construct  flumes  or  canals  for  min- 
"  ing  or  manufacturing  purposes; 

» Jennison  v.  Kirk,  98  U.  S.  p.  453,  §  456. 

MOl  U.S.,  274. 

» Jacob  V.  Lorenz,  98  Cal.  332,  336. 
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"Third — To  ftiithorize  the  recnvery  of  damages  by 
"  settlers  ou  such  land,  against  persons  constructing  such 
"  ditches  or  canals,  for  injuries  occasioned  thereby.' 

The  court  adds: — 

"That  this  section,  granting  rights  of  way  over  the 
"public  land  to  all  who  may  desire  to  construct  ditches 
"  or  canals  for  mining  or  agricultural  purposes,  is  about 
"  as  clear  and  certain  as  the  objects  and  purposes  of  the 
"  acts  of  congress  usually  are." 

The  supreme  court  of  California  coincides  with  the 
views  of  the  supreme  court  of  Nevada.' 

We  have  no  intention  of  entering  into  a  discussion  of 
water  rights  generally,  the  manner  of  appropriating  them, 
the  purposes  for  which  they  may  be  acquired,  or  relative 
rights  between  such  appropriators  and  riparian  proprie- 
tors. As  water  may  be  the  subject  of  appropriation  under 
certain  conditions  for  many  useful  purposes,  other  ihiiu  aa 
an  adjunct  to  mining  operations,  and  as  there  is  nothing 
peculiar  in  the  manner  of  perfecting  such  appropriation  in 
connection  with  this  particular  class  of  ventures,  we  shall 
not  undertake  to  deal  with  it  to  any  serious  extent  in  this 
treatise.  The  law  of  waters  is  too  broad  in  its  scope  to 
permit  its  treatment  in  a  collateral  way.  All  that  we 
expect  to  demonstrate  in  reference  to  it  is,  that  mining 
locations  made  upon  the  public  lands  must  be  made  subject 
to  any  easements  theretofore  lawfully  acquired  and  sub- 
sisting, and  held  for  the  purposes  of  conducting  water  over 
them.     That  this  is  the  settled  law  there  can  be  no  doubt.* 

This  is  but  the  reannouncement  of  the  early  doctrine, 
that  the  miner  who  selects  a  piece  of  ground  to  work  must 
take  it  as  he  finds  it,  subject  to  prior  rights  which  have  an 
equal  equity,  on  account  of  an  equal  recognition  from  the 
sovereign  power.* 

■  Hobart  u.  Ford,  6  K«t.  TT.    See,  also,  Barnes  v.  Sabrnn,  10  Nev,  217. 

■Jacob  V.  LoreriE,  98  Cat.  332, 336;  Lorene  v.  Wnldrnn,  Ot!  Cal.  243;  Jacob 
o.  Day.  Ill  Cal.  671. 

'Jacob  V.  Daj^,  lit  Cal.  571;  Rnckwelt  v.  a»haRi.  9  Colo.  3H. 

*Irwin  V.  Phillips,  S  Cal,  1«0;  Logan  v.  Drisooll,  19  Cal.  62;l;  Stone  v. 
BumpuH,  46  Cat.  218. 
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As  to  highways,  section  tweuty-four  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-seven of  the  Revised  Statutes  grants  the  right  of  way 
for  the  construction  of  highways  over  public  lands  not 
reserved  for  public  uses.  A  mining  location  made  subse- 
quent to  the  laying  out  of  a  public  road  crossing  it  would 
be  subject  to  the  public  easement/ 

g  631.  Location  subject  only  to  pre-existing  ease- 
ments.—  The  right  of  the  United  States  to  grant  easements 
and  other  limited  rights  on  any  portion  of  its  public  do- 
main cannot  be  gainsaid,  and  subsequent  purchasers  must 
take  it  burdened  with  such  easements  or  otlier  rights.* 

"  But  when  it  has  once  disposed  of  its  entire  estate  in 
**  the  lands  to  one  party,  it  can  afterwards  no  more  burden 
'*  it  with  other  rights  tluin  any  other  proprietor  of  lands.''' 

The  same  doctrine  applies  to  perfected  mining  locations. 
After  such  location  has  once  been  completed,  the  estate  of 
its  owner  cannot  be  subjected  to  burdens,  except  for  some 
public  use;  or  if  sanctioned  by  the  state  constitution  for  a 
private  use,  upon  condemnation  proceedings.* 

This  phase  of  the  subject  has  been  discussed  by  us  in  a 
preceding  portion  of  the  work,^  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  here 
repeat  what  was  there  said. 

As  to  other  privileges  which  may  be  said  to  be  incident 
to  the  ownership  of  mines  and  mining  claims,  we  shall 
consider  them  when  discussing  the  nature  of  the  title 
acquired  and  rights  conferred  by  location.® 

*  Murray  v.  City  of  Butte,  7  Mont.  61. 

'     >  Amador- Medean  G.  M.  Co.  v.  S.  Spring  Hill  M.  Co.,  13  Saw.  523. 

»  Woodruff  v.  Nortii  Bioomfield  Gravel  M.  Co.,  9  Saw.  441.  See,  also. 
Dower  v.  Kicbards  (Cal.),  15  Pao.  105;  Amador  Queen  M.  Co.  v.  Dewitt, 
73  Cal.  482. 

*Peo  V.  Dist.  Court,  11  Colo.  147;  Robertson  v.  Smith,  1  Mont.  410; 
Note  ware  v.  Sterns,  Id.  311. 

*  See,  antey  H  252-264. 

'See,  posty  tit.  vi.,  ch.  ii  and  iii. 
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THE   CHARACTER   OF   THE   TENURE. 


{  535.  Natui*e  of  the  estate  as  de- 
fined by  the  early  de- 
cisions. 

2  586.  Origin  of  the  doctrine. 

{  587.  Actual  and  constructive  pos- 
session under  miners' 
rules. 

2  538.  Federal    recognition   of   the 

doctrine. 

« 

2  539.  Nature  of  the  estate  as  de- 
fined by  the  courts  since 
the  enactment  of  general 
mining  laws. 


2  540.  Natu  re  of  the  estate  com  pared 
with  copyholds  at  common 
law. 

2  541.  Nature  of  the  estate  com- 
pared with  the  dominium 
utile  of  the  civil  law. 

2  542.  Nature  of  the  estate  com- 
pared with  inchoate  pre- 
emption and  homestead 
claims. 

2  543.  Dower  within  the  states. 

2  544.  Dower  within  the  territories. 


g  636.  Nature  of  the  estate  as  defined  by  the  early 
decisions. —  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  comprehensively 
classify  the  nature  of  the  estate  acquired  and  held  by  the 
possessor  of  a  valid  mining  location,  by  the  use  of  any 
definitive  term  recognized  by  the  common  law  or  employed 
in  the  United  States  to  designate  a  particular  tenure.* 

In  the  early  history  of  mining  jurisprudence,  the  estate 
or  interest  acquired  by  the  miner  in  his  claim,  held  and 
worked  under  the  local  rules  and  customs,  was  treated  as 
an  interest  in  real  property.  It  was  liable  to  sale  on  execu- 
tion,^ and  was  subject  to  taxation.' 

The  supreme  court  of  California  thus  announced  its 
views :  — 

1  Judge  Knowies  in  Blaclc  v.  Ellchorn  M.  Co.,  49  Fed.  549. 

•McKeon  v.  Bisbee,  9  Cal.  137. 

'State  of  Cal.  v,  Moore,  12  Cal.  66;  People  v.  Shearer,  80  Cal.  645;  Hale  <fe 
Norcross  M.  Co.  v.  Storey  County,  1  Nev.  82;  People  v.  Taylor,  1  Nev.  88; 
Forbes  v.  Gracey,  94  U.  S.  762. 
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**  From  an  early  period  of  our  state  jurisprudence  we 
"  have  regarded  these  claims  to  public  mineral  lands  as 
"titles.  They  are  so  practically.  .  .  .  Our  courts  have 
"given  them  the  recognition  of  legal  estates  of  freehold; 
"  and  so  for  all  practical  purposes,  if  we  except  some 
"  doctrine  of  abandonment  not  perhaps  applicable  to  such 
"  estates,  unquestionably  they  are,  and  we  think  it  would 
"  not  be  in  harmony  with  the  general  judicial  system  to 
"  deny  to  them  the  incidents  of  freehold  estates  in  respect 
"to  this  matter."^ 

And  in  a  later  case  the  same  tribunal  stated  the  rule  to 
be, — 

"That  although  the  ultimate  fee  in  our  public  mineral 
"  lands  js  vested  in  the  United  States,  yet,  as  between  indi- 
"  viduals,  all  transactions  and  all  rights,  interests,  and 
"  estates  in  the  mines  are  treated  as  being  an  estate  in  fee 
"  and  as  a  distinct  vested  right  of  property  in  the  claimant 
"  or  claimants  thereof,  founded  upon  their  possession  or 
"  appropriation  of  the  land  containing  the  mine.  They 
"  are  treated,  as  between  themselves  and  all  persons,  but 
"  the  United  States,  as  the  owners  of  the  land  and  mines 
"therein."' 

As  was  said  by  the  supreme  court  of  Nevada,  the  courts 
and  the  laws  adapting  themselves  to  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  and  governed  by  rules  of  common  sense,  reason,  and 
necessity,  have  universally  treated  the  possessory  rights  of 
the  miner  as  an  estate  in  fee.  Actions  for  possession,  simi- 
lar to  the  action  of  ejectment,  actions  of  trespass,  bills  for 
partition,^  are  constantly  maintained.  Such  interests  are 
held  to  descend  to  the  heir,  to  be  subject  to  sale  on  execu- 
tion, and  to  be  assets  in  the  hands  of  executors  and  admin- 
istrators for  the  payment  of  debts.'' 

^Merritt  v,  Judd,  14  Cal.  60,  cited  and  approved  in  Roseville  Alta  Co, 
v.  Iowa  Gulch,  15  Colo.  29;  Spencer  v,  Winselman,  42  Cal.  479. 

>  Hnghes  v.  Devlin,  23  Cal.  502-507;  Watts  v.  White,  IS  Cal.  321. 

'  Dall  r.  Confidence  S.  M.  Co.,  3  Nev.  531;  A»pen  Mining,  etc.,  Co.  v, 
Rucker,  28  Fed.  220  (disapproving  Strettell  v.  Ballon,  3  McCrary,  46;  9 
Fed.  256). 

But  it  is  seldom  that  a  division  of  mines  may  be  made.  Generally, 
partition  suits  must  result  in  sale:  Aspen  M.  A  S.  Co.  v,  Rucker,  28  Fed. 220; 
Lenfers  v.  Henke,  73  111.  405.    See,  also,  Coleman  v.  Coleman,  19  Pa.  St.  100. 

'Hale  <k  Norcross  G.  &  S.  M.  Co.  v.  Storey  County,  1  Nev.  83. 
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g  636.  Origin  of  the  doctrine.— Tlie  dignity  thus  at- 
taching to  tlie  miner's  title  had  its  genesis  in  the  early 
history  of  mining  in  the  west,  and  was  founded  upon  the 
law  of  possession.  It  was  the  natural  result  of  the  recog- 
nition by  local  legislatures  of  mining  rights  in  the  public 
domain,  and  the  exercise  of  such  rights  by  appropriation 
under  the  local  rules  and  customs.  As  no  intruder  upon 
the  possession  of  a  prior  appropriator  could  successfully 
defend  an  action  involving  possessory  rights,  by  asserting 
that  tiie  paramount  title  was  in  the  general  government, 
this  antecedent  possession  was  in  itself  sufficient  evidence 
of  title.  This  was  nothing  more  than  the  applTcation  of  a 
familiar  rule  of  the  common  law,  that  as  against  a  mere 
trespEisser,  title  may  be  inferred  from  possession.  The 
actual  possessor  of  real  property  was  so  far  regarded  by 
law  as  the  owner  thereof,  that  no  one  could  lawfully  dis- 
possess him  of  the  same  without  showing  some  well- 
founded  title  of  a  higher  or  better  character  than  such 
possession  itself  furnishes.' 

The  early  announcement  of  the  doctrine  by  the  courts 
in  the  mining  states,  that  controversies  between  occupants 
of  the  public  mineral  lands  were  to  be  determined  by  the 
law  of  possession,  and  that  persons  claiming  and  in  the  pos- 
session of  mining  claims  on  these  lauds  were,  as  between 
themselves  and  all  other  persons,  except  the  United  States, 
owners  of  the  same,  having  a  vested  right  of  property 
founded  on  their  possession  and  appropriation,'  was  the 
declaration  of  no  new  canon  of  jurisprudence. 

The  enunciation  of  the  rule,  that  the  naked  possessor  of 
land  was  deemed  in  law  the  owner  until  the  general  gov- 
ernment or  a  person  showing  title  under  it  makes  an  entry 
upon  the  same,  and  that  when  this  was  done  the  right  or 
claim  of  the  possessor  must  yield  to  the  paramount  au- 
thority of  the  United  States  or  its  grantee,^  was  but  a 
restatement  of  a  well-established  rule  of  law. 

>3  Waslibnrn  on  Real  Property,  3d  ed.,  p.  114;  Stii  ed.,  p.  134. 
'BugbeH  V.  Devlin,  £3  Cal.  602. 
•Doran  v.  C.  P.  B.  B.,  24  Cal.  245, 
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It  is  also  a  familiar  doctrine  of  the  coinmon  law,  that 
where  one,  under  a  title  deed  describing  a  parcel  of  land 
by  metes  and  bounds,  enters  upon  the  premises,  claiming 
to  hold  the  same  under  his  deed,  he  is  constructively  in 
possession  of  all  that  is  included  in  his  deed,  though  he 
actually  occupies  but  a  part;^  and  by  the  same  rule,  any 
instrument  having  a  grantor  and  a  grantee,  and  contain- 
ing an  adequate  description  of  the  lauds  to  be  conveyed 
and  apt  words  for  their  conveyance,  gives  color  of  title  to 
the  lands  described.^ 

The  application  of  these  elementary  rules  to  the  novel 
and  peculiar  conditions  surrounding  the  early  history  of 
the  mining  industry  in  the  west,  evolved  a  new  color  of  title 
by  which  the  extent  of  a  miner's  right  of  possession  was 
determined. 

g  637.  Actual  and  constructive  possession,  under 
miners'  rules. — It  was  early  announced  as  a  rule  of  prop- 
erty, that  mining  claims  were  held  by  compliance  with 
local  rules,  and  pedis  possessio  was  not  required  to  give  a 
right  of  action.  When  the  claim  was  defined,  and  a  party 
entered  into  possession  of  a  part^  that  possession  was  pos- 
session of  the  entire  claim  as  against  any  one  but  the  true 
owner  or  prior  occupant,'  and  priority  of  occupation  estab- 
lished a  priority  of  right.^ 

This  doctrine  of  constructive  possession  was  even  ex- 
tended to  instances  where  the  right  asserted  was  not 
referable  to  local  rules.  Thus  it  was  held,  that  mining 
ground  acquired  by  an  entry  under  a  claim  for  mining 
purposes  upon  a  tract,  the  bounds  of  which  were  distinctly 
marked  by  physical  marks,  accompanied  with  actual  occu- 
pancy of  a  part  of  the  tract,  was  sufficient  to  enable  the 
possessor    to    maintain   ejectment    for   the    entire   claim, 

.     »3  Washburn  on  Real  Property,  3cl  ed.,  p.  118;  5th  ed.,  p.  138. 

»/d.,  3d  ed.,  p.  I'M);  5th  ed.,  p.  167;  Brooks  r.  Bruyn,  35  111.  392. 

'  Attwood  V.  Fricot,  17  Cal.  37;  English  v,  Johnson,  Id,  107;  Roberts  t?, 
Wilson,  1  Utah,  21)2. 

*  Gibson  v.  Puchta,  33  Cal.  310. 
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although  such  acta  of  appropriation  were  not  done  iu 
accordance  with  any  local  mining  rule.' 

In  such  case,  however,  the  extent  of  such  location  was 
not  without  limit.  The  quantity  taken  must  have  been 
reasonable,  and  whether  it  was  so  O'r  not  was  to  be  deter- 
mined in  such  cases  by  the  general  usages  and  customs 
prevailing  upon  the  general  subject.  If  an  unreasonable 
quantity  was  included  within  the  boundaries,  the  location 
was  ineffectual  for  any  purpose,  and  possession  under  it 
only  extended  to  tlie  ground  actually  occupied.' 

But  as  a  rule,  mere  entry  and  possession  gave  no  right 
to  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  any  given  quantity  of  the 
public  mineral  lands." 

Where  an  occupant  relied  upon  constructive  possession, 
it  devolved  upon  him  to  establish  three  essential  facts:  — 

(1)  That  there  were  local  mining  customs,  rules,  and 
regulations  in  force  in  the  district  embracing  the  claims; 

(2)  That  particular  acts  were  required  to  be  performed 
in  the  location  and  working  of  the  claims; 

(3)  That  he  had  substantially  complied  with  the  require- 
ments.' 

This  rule  was  somewhat  relaxed  in  favor  of  a  purchaser 
who  entered  under  a  deed  wliich  contained  definite  and 
certain  boundaries  which  could  be  marked  out  and  made 
known  from  the  deed  alone,"  which  was  nothing  more  than  a 
reiteration  of  the  doctrine  of  the  common  law  relative 
to  entries  under  color  of  title,  heretofore  mentioned. 
The  miner's  title  extended  to  such  mining  lands  as  were 
reduced  to  his  actual  possession,  or  to  such  as  were  con- 
structively in  his  possession,  according  to  the  rules  above 
enumerated. 


T.  Co.  V.  Stranahaii,  20  Cal.  199;    HeSB  v.  Winder,  30 
iliaa,  20  Cal.  199.    See  Mallett  v.  Uncle 


■  Tablo  Ml 
Cal.  319, 

'Table  MouDtaltiT.  Co, 
Bam  M.  Co.,  1  Nev.  I5fl. 

■Sinltli  V.  Doe,  15  Cal.  101;  Gillan  u.  Hutoliinson,  10  Cal.  IM. 

•  Fralua  v.  JeOaraon  O.  &,  S.  M.  Co,,  M  Cal.  6Q8. 

»Hqs4  v.  Wiuder,  30  Gnt.  MQ. 
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g  638.  Federal  recofi^tion  of  the  doctrine. —  While 
the  government  passively  encouraged  and  fostered  the  sys- 
tem of  development  of  the  mineral  resources  as  practiced 
in  the  mining  states  and  territories,  it  gave  no  legislative 
expression  of  its  encouragement,  or  any  recognition  that 
the  occupants  of  the  public  mineral  lands  were  other  than 
niere  trespassers,  until  February  27,  1865,  when  congress 
passed  an  act  providing  for  a  district  and  circuit  court  for 
the  state  of  Nevada,  the  ninth  section  of  which  provided 
as  follows: — 

"That  no  possessory  action  between  individuals  in  any 
"  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States  for  the  recovery  of  any 
*'  mining  title,  or  for  damages  to  such  title,  shall  be  affected 
"  by  the  fact  that  the  paramount  title  to  the  land  on  which 
"such  mines  are,  is  m  the  United  States;  but  each  case 
" shall  be  adjudged  by  the  law  of  possession."' 

This  was  re-enacted  in  the  Revised  Statutes,*  and  forms 
a  part  of  the  general  legislation  of  congress  on  the  subject 
of  mineral  lands. 

The  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  case  of 
Forbes  r.  Gracey,'  approved  and  confirmed  the  doctrine  of 
the  earlv  decisions  as  to  the  nature  of  locator  s  estate. 

**  Those  claims,"  said  that  court,  "are  the  subject  of  bar- 
"  gain  and  sale,  and  constitute  very  largely  the  wealth  of 
**  the  Paoifio  Coast  states.  They  are  property  in  the  fullest 
"  sense  of  the  word,  and  their  ownership,  transfer,  and  tfte 
•*  are  jroverned  by  a  well-defineii  coile,  or  coiles  of  law,  and 
**  are  reooirnizeil  by  the  states  and  the  federal  government. 
**  Those  claims  may  be  sold,  transferred,  mortijaged,  and 
**  inhoriteii.  without  infringing  the  title  of  the  United 
*•  States." 

i  639.  Nature  of  the  estate  as  defined  by  the  courti 
since  the  enactment  of  general  mining  laws. — With  refer- 
ence to  the  ohantoter  of  the  esiaiv^  held  by  a  mining 
locator  since  the  passjige  of  the  act  of  July  i^>,  1S6^.  the 
decisions  of  the  courts,  both  state  and  federal,  are  quite 

J  IS  S:a:*,  a:  Lirg^,  441.  ^*l  T.  S.  T-SL 

•{910. 
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harmonious.  They  in  do  way  aDtagonize  the  theories  of 
the  earlier  decisions,  but  adopt  them.  Naturally,  the  defi- 
nition is  enlarged  and  perfected.  A  mere  occupant  of 
lands,  who  is  technically  a  trespasser,  has  rights  of  less 
dignity  than  one  who  enters  with  the  consent  of  the  para- 
mount proprietor  under  rules  defining  the  terms  of  his 
occupancy  and  the  extent  and  limit  of  his  rights. 

Prior  to  the  issuance  of  a  patent,  the  locator  cannot  be 
said  to  own  the  fee  simple  title.  The  fee  resides  in  the 
general  government,  whose  tribunals,  specially  charged 
with  the  ultimate  conveyance  of  the  title,  must  pass  upon 
the  qualifications  of  the  locator  and  his  compliance  with 
the  law.  Yet,  as  between  the  locator  and  every  one  else, 
save  the  paramount  proprietor,  the  estate  acquired  by  a 
perfected  mining  location  possesses  all  the  attributes  of  a 
title  in  fee,  and  so  long  as  the  requirements  of  the  law 
with  reference  to  continued  development  are  satisfied,  the 
character  of  the  tenure  remains  tliat  of  a  fee.  As  between 
the  locator  and  the  government,  the  former  is  the  owner  of 
the  beneficial  estate,  and  the  latter  holds  the  fee  in  trust, 
to  be  conveyed  to  such  beneficial  owner  upon  his  applica- 
tion in  that  behalf  and  in  compliance  with  the  terms  pre- 
scribed by  the  paramount  proprietor.' 

Until  patent  issues,  the  locator's  muniments  of  title 
consist  of  the  laws  under  the  sanction  of  which  his  rights 
accrue,  the  series  of  acts  culminating  in  a  completed  valid 
location,  and  those  necessary  to  be  continuously  performed 
to  perpetuate  it. 

A  mining  claim  perfected  under  the  law  is  property  in 
the  highest  sense  of  that  term,  which  may  be  bought,  sold, 
and  conveyed,  and  will  pass  by  descent.  It  has  the  effect 
of  a  grant  by  the  United  States  of  the  right  of  present  and 
exclusive  possesion  of  the  lands  located.  Actual  posses- 
sion is  not  more  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  title 
acquired  to  such  a  claim  by  a  valid  location  than  it  is  for 
any  other  grant.' 


inellaa,  1I5U.  S.  15. 
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Although  the  locator  may  obtain  a  patent,  this  patent 
adds  but  little  to  the  security  of  the  locator.* 

The  owner  of  such  a  location  is  entitled  to  the  exclusive 
possession  and  enjoyment,  against  every  one,  including  the 
United  States  itself." 

As  was  said  by  the  supreme  court  of  Oregon,'  the  gen- 
eral government  itself  cannot  abridge  the  rights  of  the 
miner.  There  are  equitable  circumstances  binding  upon 
the  conscience  of  the  governmental  proprietor  that  must 
never  be  disregarded.  Rights  have  become  vested  that 
cannot  be  divested  without  the  violation  of  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  reason. 

The  doctrine  hereinbefore  enunciated  has  never  been 
seriously  questioned.  It  has  been  reiterated  in  many  cases 
in  both  the  state  and  federal  courts.*  It  is  too  well  settled 
to  require  further  discussion. 

g  640.  Nature  of  the  estate  compared  with  copy- 
holds at  common  law. — It  has  been  said,  that  the  interest 
of  a  locator  of  a  mining  claim  is,  in  some  respects,  not 
unlike  that  of  a  copyholder  at  common  law:  that  both 
had  their  origin  in  local  customs,  and  in  each  the  custom 
crystallized  into  law;  that  the  copyholder  held  his  laud 
by  the  custom  of  the  manor,  and  while  the  fee  remained 
in  the  lord,  the  right  to  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of 
the  premises  was  in  him.  He  might  alienate  his  lauds  at 
will,  and  on  his  death  they  descended  to  his  heirs ;  the 
copyholder  was  a  fee  holder,  yet  the  fee  was  in  the  lord.* 

The  same  authority  states,  that  the  estate  of  the  copy- 

»  Chambers  v.  Ilarriiigton,  111  U.  S.  350. 

'McFoter.^  v.  Pierson,  15  Colo.  201;  Gold  Hill  Q.  M.  Co.  v.  Ish,  5  Ore. 
104;  Seymour  v.  Fisher,  16  Colo.  188. 

'Gold  Hill  Q.  M.  Co.  v.  Ish,  5  Ore.  104. 

*  Manuel  v.  Wolff,  15'J  U.  S.  505;  Black  v,  Elkhorn  M.  Co.,  163  U.  S. 
445;  S.  C.  before  Judge  Kuowles,  49  Fed.  549;  McFeters  v.  Piersoii,  15  Colo. 
201;  Seymour  v.  Fisher,  16  Colo.  188;  Wills  r.  Blain,4  New  Mex.  378;  Harris 
V.  E(iuator  M.  A  S.  Co.,  3  McCrary,  14;  Keeler  r.  Trueman,  15  Colo.  143; 
Uoutz  V.  Gisboru,  1  Utah,  173;  Talbott  v.  King,  6  Mont.  76;  Silver  Bow  M. 
A  M.  Co.  v.  Clark,  5  Mont.  378. 

li Black  r.  Elkhorn,  52  Fed.  859. 
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holder  might  be  taken  in  execution  for  the  paj'inent  of  his 
debts.  We  are  not  sure  that  this  is  a,  correct  statement  of 
the  rule  of  the  common  law.  Blackstone  says,  speaking  of 
this  class  of  estates,  that  no  creditor  could  take  possession  of 
lands,  but  could  only  levy  upon  the  growing  profits,  so  that 
if  the  defendant  aliened  his  lands,  the  plaintiff  was  ousted 
of  hia  remedy.  Therefore,  copyhold  lands  were  not  liable 
to  be  taken  in  execution  upon  a  judgment'  The  Ameri- 
can authorities  seem  to  support  this  view." 

Be  tliat  as  it  may,  there  la  one  essential  difference  be- 
tween the  two  estates  with  reference,  at  least,  to  the  extent 
of  the  thing  possessed  and  enjoyed. 

In  copyliold,  or  customary  lands,  the  lord  of  the  manor 
is  owner  of  the  minerals,  but  tlie  tenant  is  in  possession  of 
them,  and  consequently,  in  the  absence  of  prescription  or 
a  special  custom  to  the  contrary,  the  one  cannot  explore 
mines  without  the  consent  of  the  other,  although  the  tenant 
may  continue  the  working  of  mines  and  quarries  already 
opened,' 

g  641.  Nature  of  the  estate  compared  witb  the  do- 
minium utile  of  the  civil  law.~The  nature  of  the  estate 
held  by  a  locator  in  a  mining  claim,  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  the  Einphijteuiti»  or  dominium  vtik  of  the  lloman 
or  civil  law.  Although  the  emphyttida  did  not  become 
owner  of  the  thing,  yet  he  had  nearly  all  the  rights  of  aa 
owner.  It  was  jiis  in  re  atiena,  which  in  its  extent  and 
effects  nearly  resembled  ownership.  He  had  the  full  right  of 
enjoyment,  consequently  the  right  of  possessing  the  thing 
and  of  reaping  all  the  fruits  thereof.  He  might  dispose 
of  the  .'substance  of  the  thing,  transfer  the  exercise  of  his 
right  to  another,  and  alienate  it,  inter  vivos  or  ca^isa  mortis. 
He  might  mortgage  it  and  burden  it  with  servitudes,  with- 
out requiring  the  consent  of  the  dominug  thereto. 

1 3  BIsokatone,  41S-419. 

•Walsoii  on  Sheriffs,  208;  Wlldey  v.  Bonny,  Efi  Misa.  li;  Colvin  u. 
Johnson,  2  Barb.  206:  Blgetow  v.  Fiucli,  II  Barb.  498i  IT  Barb.  .syj. 

■Roger!)  on  Minus,  270:  Mac8wlnnpy  on  Minss,T2;  Arundell  on  Mines, 
4;  BalnbridKe  on  Mlnea,  4th  od.,  p.  37. 
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His  right  to  absolutely  dispose  of  his  estate  was  subject 
only  to  a  preferred  right  of  purchase  in  the  domintis  at  the 
price  offered.  At  the  death  of  the  emphyteuta,  the  emphy- 
teusis  descended  to  his  heirs.  The  emphyteutical  right  was 
usually  acquired  by  grant,  although  it  might  be  acquired 
by  prescription.* 

"Dominium  utile  is  a  right  which  the  vassal  hath  in  the 
"land,  or  some  immovable  thing  of  his  lord,  to  use  the 
"  same  and  take  the  profit  thereof,  hereditarily  or  in  per- 
**  petuuvi"  ^ 

g  642.  Nature  of  the  estate  compared  with  inchoate 
pre-emption  and  homestead  claims. — Judge  Ross,  in  the 
case  of  Bhick  v.  Elkhorn,'  makes  a  comparison  between  the 
estate  held  by  a  mining  locator  and  a  pre-emption  claim- 
ant prior  to  final  entry  and  payment.  While  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  case  then  under  consideration,  where  dower 
was  asserted  in  an  unpatented  mining  claim,  the  compari- 
son was  not  wholly  inapt,  yet  we  think  the  inference  which 
may  be  drawn,  that  the  estate  of  a  mining  locator  is  of  no 
greater  dignity  than  that  of  an  inchoate  pre-emption  right, 
should  not  pass  unchallenged.  What  are  the  essential 
differences  between  the  two  estates? 

(1)  By  their  pre-emption  laws,  the  United  States  do 
not  enter  into  any  contract  with  the  settler,  nor  incur  any 
obligation  that  the  land  occupied  by  him  shall  ever  bo 
offered  for  sale.  They  simply  declare  that  in  case  any  of 
their  lands  are  thrown  open  for  sale  the  privilege  to  purchase 
shall  be  first  given  to  parties  who  have  settled  upon  and 
improved  them.* 

With  reference  to  its  mineral  lands,  the  government  has 
declared  that  they  are  free  and  open  to  exploration  and 
purchase,^  and  a  positive   compact   is   made   between    the 

J  Kaufman's  Mackeldey,  vol.  i,  §J  324-325. 
'1  Spence  Eq.  Jur.,  31,  33;  Bowers  v.  Keesecker,  14  Iowa,  301. 
»  52  Fed.  859. 

^Hutchings  v.  Low,  15  Wall.  77:  Campbell  v.  Wade,  132 U.S. 34;  Black 
V.  Elkhorn  M.  Co.,  49  Fed.  549. 
*  Rev.  Stats.,  §2319. 
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government  and  the  discoverer  and  locator,  whereby  the 
latter,  upon  compliance  with  the  law,  is  clothed  with  the 
eoccluMve  right  of  possession  and  enjoyment/ 

If  the  government,  after  a  valid  mining  location  has 
been  made,  could  deprive  the  locator  of  his  rights,  his  right 
of  possession  certainly  would  not  be  exclusive. 

(2)  The  pre-emptor  is  required  to  apply  for  patent  within 
a  fixed  period  of  time.  There  is  nothing  in  the  mining 
law  requiring  a  locator  to  proceed  to  patent  at  all.  He 
may  never  do  so,  yet  his  estate  is  fully  maintained  in  its 
integrity  so  long  as  the  law  which  is  a  muniment  of  his 
title  is  complied  with.  The  patent  adds  but  little  to  the 
security  of  the  locator." 

That  the  general  government  itself  cannot  deprive  the 
locator  of  riglits  accrued  under  the  mining  laws,  has,  we 
think,  been  fully  demonstrated. 

(3)  Prior  to  entry  and  payment,  the  pre-emptor  cannot 
convey  or  assign  his  interest  to  others.' 

Such  a*conveyance  or  assignment  would  extinguish  the 
pre-emption  right.^ 

The  right  to  transfer  a  mining  claim  has  never  been 
questioned. 

(4)  It  is  not  until  entry  and  payment  under  a  pre- 
emption claim  that  the  land  becomes  subject  to  taxation 
by  the  state.^ 

As  we  have  heretofore  shown,*  mining  claims  are  so 
subject. 

>Rev.  stats.,  ?  2322;  Erliardt  v,  Boaro,  113  U.  S.  527;  Black  v.  Elk- 
horu  M.  Co.,  69  Fed.  549. 

'Chambers  ?;.  Harrington,  111  U.  S.  350;  Gold  Hill  Q.  M.  Co.  v.  Isli,  6 
Ore.  104;  Chapman  v.  Toy  Long,  4  Saw.  28;  Shafer  v.  Constans,  3  Mont. 
369. 

'Dillingham  v^  Fisher,  5  Wis.  475;  McLane  v.  Bovee,  35  Wis.  27;  Tru- 
lock  V.  Tayior,  26  Ark.  54;  Busch  v.  Donohue,  31  Mich.  482;  Frisbie  v. 
Whitney,  9  Wall.  187;  Aiken  v.  Ferry,  6  Saw.  79:  Lamb  v.  Davenport,  18 
Wall.  307;  Schooltield  v.  Houle,  13  Colo.  394. 

*Qiiinn  v.  Kenyon,  38  Cal.  499. 

*  Carroll  v.  Satford,  3  How.  441;  Witherspoon  v.  Duncan,  4  Wall.  210. 

•See,  ante,  g  539. 
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(5)  Inchoate  pre-emption  claims  are  not  subject  to  exe- 
cution so  as  to  enable  the  purchaser  at  the  sale  to  obtain 
title  from  the  government.^  The  contrary  has  always  been 
the  rule  as  to  mining  claims. 

(6)  An  inchoate  pre-emption  could  not  be  disposed  of 
by  will.  Heirs  alone  would  have  the  right  to  complete 
the  entry.  Devisees,  as  such,  would  not  be  recognized  by 
the  government.^ 

Even  an  administrator  could  not  perfect  the  right,  un- 
less it  was  established  that  there  was  in  existence  some 
person  for  whose  benefit  the  right  might  be  perfected.* 

We  have  heretofore  shown  ^  the  analogy  between  the 
mine  locator's  estate  and  the  doviinium  utile  of  the  civil 
law.  No  such  analogy  exists  with  reference  to  pre-emption 
claims.* 

What  has  heretofore  been  said  in  reference  to  inchoate 
pre-emption  claims,  applies  with  equal  force  to  federal 
homestead  claims  prior  to  final  entry.  It  seems  to  us  that 
the  distinction  between  the  character  of  the  estate  held  by  a 
pre-emptioner  or  homestead  claimant,  prior  to  final  entry, 
and  the  owner  of  a  perfected  mining  location  is  decidedly 
marked. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  mining  laws  provide  for  three 
classes  of  titles:  — 

(1)  Possessory:  a  location  prior  to  entry  and  pa3'ment; 

(2)  Complete  equitable:  a  location  after  entry  and  pay- 
ment and  before  patent; 

(3)  Fee  simple:  after  patent.* 

*  Mooro  V.  Besse,  43  Cal.  511;  Bray  v.  Hagsdale,  53  Mo.  170;  Cravens  v, 
Moore,  61  Mo.  178;  1  Freeuian  on  Ex.,  g  170;  Dougherty  r.  Marcuse,  3 
Head,  323;  Crutsinger  v.  Catron,  10  Humph.  24:  Rhea  v.  Hughes,  1  Ala. 
219;  34  Am.  Dec.  772;  Hatfield  v,  Wallace,  7  Mo.  112;  Brown  r.  Massey,  3 
Humph.  470. 

»Rev.  Stats.,  ?  226y. 

8  Elliott  V.  Figg,  59  Cal.  117. 

*See,  a7itej  §  541. 

*  Bowers  v.  Keeaecker,  14  Iowa,  301. 

•American  Hill  Quartz  Mine,  3  Sickles  Min.  Dec.  377-385;  Benson  v. 
Alta  M.  Co.,  144  U.  S.  428. 
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While  this  may  be  true  in  one  sense,  j'et  a  patent  cnn- 
not  confer  any  greater  rights  than  those  flowing  from  a 
valid  perfected  mining  location.  Pre-emption  and  home- 
stead claims  pass  tlirough  the  same  gradations  of  title,  but 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  possessory  right  conferred  are 
essentially  difterent. 

§  543.  Dower  within  the  states. —  Each  state  regulates 
for  itself  the  laws  of  descent,  the  domestic  relation,  and 
property  rights  between  husband  and  wife.  The  subject 
of  dower  is  one  upon  which  congress  may  legislate  so  far 
as  the  territories  are  concerned,  but  within  the  states  it  is 
powerless  to  grant  the  right,  or  deny  its  existence  where 
the  state  creates  it.  Therefore,  in  determining  what  rights, 
if  any,  tlie  wife  lias  in  the  lands  or  posaessions  of  the 
husband,  in  any  given  state,  we  must,  as  a  rule,  look  to 
state  legislation  and  the  decisions  of  state  courts.  Of  the 
precious-metal-beariug  states,  no  dower  right  whatever 
exists  in  California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Nevada,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Washington,  or  Wyoming.  In  Montana, 
a  widow  is  entitled  to  the  third  part  of  all  lands  whereof 
her  husband  was  seized  of  an  estate  of  inheritance,  and 
equitable  estates  are  subject  to  sucli  dower  right.' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  as  to  a  patented  mining 
claim,  or  one  that  has  passed  to  entry  and  for  which  a 
certificate  of  purchase  has  been  issued,  the  dower  right 
would  attach,  the  same  as  it  would  to  any  other  class  of 
lands;  but  as  to  whether  such  right  could  be  asserted  in  a 
perfected  mining  location,  prior  to  entry  and  payment,  has 
beeil  the  cause  of  serious  controversy. 

In  the  case  of  Black  v.  Elkhorn  Mining  Co.,^  Judge 
Knowies  held,  that  such  an  estate  was  subject  to  the  wife's 
dower,  but  where  the  husband  had  conveyed  the  property 
to  a  purchaser  who  subsequently  applied  for  and  received 
a  patent,  the  wife  having  failed  to  assert  her  rights  by 
adverse  claim,  the  dower  right  was  lost. 
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The  case  was  taken  to  the  United  States  circuit  court  of 
appeals/  which  court  held,  that  a  mere  locator  of  a  mining 
claim,  owning  only  a  possessory  right  conferred  by  the 
statute,  has  no  such  estate  in  the  property  as  against  the 
United  States  or  its  grantee,  as  will  permit  rights  of  dower 
to  be  predicated  thereon  by  virtue  of  any  state  legislation. 
In  other  words.  Judge  Knowles  gave  the  right  judgment  but 
the  wrong  reason  for  it.  The  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States  affirmed  the  ruling  of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals* 
on  parallel  lines  of  reasoning. 

To  what  extent  the  doctrine  of  the  supreme  court  of 
the  United  States  might  be  deemed  binding  on  the  con- 
science of  the  state  courts  is  a  question  not  necessar\''  for 
us  to  determine.  The  result  reached  is  manifestlj"  in  con- 
sonance with  the  preconceived  notions  of  practitioners  in 
the  mining  regions.  A  contrary  rule  would  have  dis- 
turbed many  mining  titles,  and  opened  the  door  to  vexa- 
tious litigation.  If,  in  the  process  of  reasoning  by  which 
the  ultimate  conclusion  has  been  reached,  the  dignitj'  of 
the  mining  locator's  estate  has  suffered  to  a  slight  extent, 
it  has  suflfered  in  a  good  cause.  We  are  fully  justified  from 
the  foregoing  authorities  in  accepting  as  a  settled  doctrine, 
that  in  states  where  the  dower  right  exists  by  virtue  of 
state  legislation,  such  right  will  not  attach  to  a  mining 
claim,  held  simply  by  location. 

The  states  of  Oregon  and  Utah  have  dower  laws  similar 
to  those  of  Montana.  Nebraska  and  Florida,  both  of  which 
states  are  nominally  subject  to  tlie  general  mining  laws  of 
congress,  but  which  are  not  classified  as  metal-bearing 
states,  likewise  make  provision  for  dower  rights  in  the  wife. 

g  644.  Dower  within  the  territories. — The  same  rule 
as  to  the  dower  right  existing  in  the  states  by  virtue  of 
state  legislation  applies  with  equal  force  in  the  territories, 
where  that  right  is  established  by  act  of  congress.  Under 
the   Edmunds-Tucker   amendment   to  the   anti-polygamy 

*  52  Fed.,  859. 

2  Black  V.  Elkhorii  M.  Co.,  163  U.  S.  445. 
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act,'  congress  provided  that  a  widow  should  be  endowed  of 
a  third  part  of  all  the  lands  whereof  her  husband  was 
seized  of  an  estate  of  inheritance.  The  act  was,  of  course, 
applicable  to  the  then  territory  of  Utah.  Wliether  or  not 
it  applied  to  the  other  territories,  was  a  mooted  question 
until  recently.  The  question  arose  in  Wyoming,  which, 
while  still  a  territory,  passed  a  law  abolishing  dower.^ 

A  widow  asserted  a.  right  to  dower  under  section 
eighteen  of  the  Edmunds-Tucker  act,  claiming  that  the 
passage  by  congress  of  that  act  superseded  the  territorial 
law  and  restored  the  dower  right.  The  supreme  court  of 
Wyoming'  held,  that  the  act  applied  only  to  Utah,  and 
was  not  operative  in  any  other  territory. 

This  ruling  was  affirmed  by  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States  on  writ  of  error.* 

Dower  has  been  abolished  by  action  of  the  territorial 
legislature  in  Arizona.  In  New  Mexico  there  is  iio  specific 
mention  of  dower  in  any  of  its  legislation.  In  this  terri- 
tory the  law  of  community  property  prevails,  which  had 
its  origin  in  the  system  of  the  civil  law,  and  was  adopted 
in  Cflliforniaanrl  most  of  the  Pacific  states  and  territories.' 

It  may  be  conceded,  that  with  the  exception  of  those  states 
heretofore  enumerated,  the  dower  riglit  does  not  exist  In  any 
of  the  states  or  territories  within  the  purview  of  this  treatise. 

Whether  or  not  it  is  necessary  in  any  of  the  states  or 
territories  for  a  wife  to  join  with  the  husband  in  a  convey- 
ance of  real  property,  by  which  term  we  include  mining 
locations,  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  laws  of  the  several 
state  and  territorial  jurisdictions.  It  is  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  treatise  to  enter  into  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
rules  of  law  regulating  conveyancing  in  these  difTereot 
states.  They  are  general  laws,  affecting  all  classes  of  real 
property  without  distinction. 

'i  IB,  Act  of  March  3.  1S8T,  24  U,  S.  Suits,  at  Large,  63S, 
)  Act  or  Dec.  10,  186H:  i  2221,  Rev.  Stata.  Wyo.,  18ST. 
'  Fmnoe  v.  Connor,  -il  Poc.  6B9. 

'im  u.  a,  fl.^. 

^FmacB  o.  Contiiir,  27  Pae.  5S0:  S.  C,  3  Wyo.  445, 
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g  648.  Oeneral  observations. —  It  has  been  satisfactor- 
ily established  that  the  estate  created  by  a  valid  perfected 
mining  location,  as  between  the  locator  and  every  one  else, 
save  the  government,  is  in  the  nature  of  a  fee  simple.  Un- 
der ordinary  circumstances  this  would  be  a  suflBcient  char- 
acterization of  the  estate.  The  attributes  of  a  fee  simple 
estate  are  well  understood,  and  no  explanation  is  required. 
But  the  peculiarites  of  the  mining  law  render  it  necessary 
to  elaborate  and  define  with  greater  particularity  than  is 
possible  by  the  use  of  a  single  descriptive  term,  the  nature 
and  extent  of  property  rights  conferred  by  perfected  min- 
ing locations. 

There  are  certain  rights  which  may  be  said  to  be  com- 
mon to  all  classes  of  locations.  There  are  others  which  are 
peculiar  to  one  or  the  other.     In  order  to  treat  the  subject 
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analytically,  we  are  compelled  to  deal  with  the  two  classes 
separately,  first  considering  the  subject  of  lodes,  or  veinH. 

g  549.  ClassificatioD  of  rights  with  reference  to  boun- 
daries.— Property  rights  conferred  by  lode  locations  may  be 
subdivided  for  the  purpose  of  convenience  into  two  classes: — 

(1)  Tliose  which  are  confined  to  things  embraced  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  location.  By  the  terra  boundaries 
as  we  here  employ  it,  we  include  not  only  the  surface  lines, 
but  the  vertical  planes  drawn  downward  through  tbem. 
If  we  raay  be  .excused  for  introducing  into  the  mining 
vocabulary  coined  and  eccentric  words,  we  would  classify 
these  rights  as  intralimital ; 

(2)  Those  which,  while  depending  for  their  eristeoce 
upon  the  ownership  of  things  within  the  boundaries,  may 
be  exercised  under  certain  conditions  and  restrictions  out 
of.  and  beyond,  those  boundaries.  These  rights  may  be 
classified  as  e^tralimital. 

Whether  these  terms  will  ever  come  into  general  use  or 
not,  they  will  at  least  enable  the  author  to  formulate  his 
views,  express  them  according  to  his  conception  of  the  law, 
and  group  the  different  elements  under  distinctive  and 
homogeneous  titles.  For  the  purpose  of  classification, 
therefore,  we  may  say  that  property  rights  flowing  from  a 
valid  lode  location  are  either  intralimital  or  extralimital. 
We  will  examine  the  nature  and  extent  of  tliese  rights  in 
the  order  named. 

§  650.    Extent  of  the  grant  as  defined  by  the  statute. 

—  Section   twenty-three   hundred   and   twenty-two  of   the 
Revised  Statutes  provides,  that, — 

"  Locators  shall  have  the  exclusive  right  of  possession  and 
"  enjoyment  of  all  the  surface  included  within  the  lines  of 
"  their  locations,  and  of  all  veins,  lodes,  or  ledges,  tbrough- 
"  out  their  entire  deptli,  the  top,  or  apex,  of  which  lies  in- 
"  side  of  such  surface  lines  extended  downward  vertically, 
.  "  although  such  veins,  lodes,  or  ledges  may  so  far  depart  from 
"a  perpendicular  in  their  course  downward  as  to  extend 
"  outside  the  vertical  side  lines  of  such  surface  locations." 
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This  section  is  replete  with  what  Judge  Lewis,  in  consid- 
ering another  portion  of  mining  law,  characterizes  as 
"  grammatical  solecisms."  * 

In  the  language  of  Dr.  Raymond, — 

"This  phraseology  has  the* merit  of  clearly  conveying 
"  the  meaning  intended,  though  descriptive  geometry  and 
"  the  Englisii  language  suffer  somewhat  in  the  operation. 
"  .  .  .  But  the  goal  is  reached,  though  the  vehicle  is 
"  damaged."' 

The  section  clearly  grants  the  following  intraliraital 
rights:  — 

(1)  Exclusive  dominion  over  the  surface ; 

(2)  The  right  to  certain  parts  of  all  veins  whose  tops, 
or  apices,  are  found  within  vertical  planes  drawn  downward 
through  the  surface  boundaries.  The  extent  to  which  the 
locator  is  entitled  to  such  veins  within  his  surface  bound- 
aries will  depend  upon  a  number  of  circumstances,  to  be 
fully  considered  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  extra- 
lateral  right. 

It  is  quite  manifest  from  a  reading  of  the  section,  that 
no  title  passes  by  virtiie  of  the  location  to  any  part  of  any 
vein  which  has  its  top,  or  apex,  wholly  outside  of  the 
boundaries  of  such  location. 

§661.  The  right  to  the  surface  and  presumptions 
flowing  therefrom. — Whatever  may  be  reserved  out  of  the 
grant  created  by  the  perfection  of  a  valid  lode  location, 
one  thing  is  quite  manifest.  The  right  of  a  senior  locator 
to  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  surface  cannot  be  in- 
vaded, assuming,  of  course,  that  at  the  time  to  which  the 
location  relates,  no  rights  of  way  or  servitudes  were  im- 
posed upon  the  land.'*  While,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see, 
outside  apex  proprietors  may  penetrate  underneath  the 
surface  in  the  lawful  pursuit  of  their  veins,  the  law  ex- 
pressly preserves  the  surface  from  invasion. 

J  Hobart  v.  Ford,  6  Nev.  77. 

'  Jj&w  of  the  Apex,  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Kng.,  vol.  xii.,  p.  3S7,  892. 

'See,  ante,  I  531. 
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What  are  tlie  presumptions,  if  any,  flowing  from  the 
ownership  of  the  surface? 

Prima  facie,  everything  witliin  the  vertical  bounding 
planes  belongs  to  the  locator, 

Id  the  language  of  Judge  Hallett, — 

"  We  may  say,  that  there  is  a  presumption  of  ownership 
"  in  every  locator  as  to  the  territory  covered  by  his  loca- 
"  tion,  and  within  his  own  boundaries  he  is  regarded  as 
"  tlie  owner  of  all  valuable  deposits  until  some  one  shall 
"  show  a  higher  right." 

While  the  courts  do  not  altogether  agree  as  to  the 
weight  of  testimony  necessary  to  overthrow  this  presump- 
tion, we  think  there  is  an  undoubted  concensus  of  opinion 
in  support  of  the  above  rule.' 

We  may  safely  base  our  discussion  of  the  more  im- 
portant elements  of  the  law  applicable  to  lode  locations 
upon  this  presumption,  and  as  we  progress,  endeavor  to 
show  the  circumstances  under  which,  and  extent  to  which, 
it  may  be  overcome,  reaching  ultimate  conclusions  by  such 
gradations  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  will  permit. 

g  562.  Intralimital  rights  not  affected  by  the  form  of 
surface  location. — We  have  heretofore  suggested,  that  the 
ideal  location,  the  one  which  confers  the  greatest  property 
rights  susceptible  of  being  conveyed  under  the  mining 
laws,  contemplates  a  surfnce  regular  in  form  along  the 
course  of  the  vein,  with  end  lines  crossing  it,  substantially 
proseuting  the  form  of  a  parallelogram.*  A  departure 
from  the  ideal,  however,  if  the  statutory  limit  is  not 
exceeded  as  to  area,  does  not  destroy  or  impair  the  intra- 
limital rights  of  a  locator.     The  requirement  as  to  non- 

'I.«udv11le  M.  Co.  c.  FitKgsrald,  4  Morr.  Min.  Rep.  380,385;  Doe  v. 
WatprlooM.  Co.,5*Fe(i.  935;  Cons.  Wyomf  tin  M.Cn.  u.CliampioD  M,  Co., 
es  Fed.  E40;  Duggaii  i>.  Dftvey,  i  Dak.  HO;  Iron  S.  M.  Co.  v.  C&inpbell 
IT  Colo.  207;  Cbei!Nmaii  v.  Slirevo,  3T  Fed.  aii;  MontniiB  Co.,  Limited, 
V.  Clark,  42  Fed.  OW;  Cheeamaii  v.  Hart,  42  Fed.  PR;  Bell  v.  Shillk-orn 
(New  Mex,),  28  Par.  768;  Jones  t-.  Prospect  Mt.  T.  Co.,  21  Nev,  330, 
S  'aee,  ante,  i  360. 
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parallelism  of  end  lines  affects  only  the  extralimital  or, 
strictly  speaking,  the  extralateral  rights/ 

It  frequently  happens,  that  locations  originally  made  to 
approximate  the  ideal  are  reduced  to  irregularly  shaped 
surfaces  by  reason  of  conflicts  with  prior  appropriators. 
In  such  cases,  the  right  to  pursue  the  vein  on  its  down- 
ward  course  outside  of  the    locator's  vertical    bounding 
planes  may  not  exist;  but  in  other  respects  the  locator's 
rights  to  whatever  may  be  found  within  such  planes  is  the 
same  as  in  the  case  of  a  location  of  the  highest  type. 
This  is,  of  course,  on  the  assumption  that  the  location  in- 
cludes some  part  of  the  apex  of  a  discovered   vein.    A 
location  to  be  valid  for  any  purpose  must  have  within  its 
boundaries  such   apex.'"*    It   is   unquestionably   true  that 
neither  the  form  of  the  surface  location  nor  the  position 
of  the  vein  as  to  its  course  controls  or  restricts  the  intra- 
limital  rights. 

According  to  Judge  Ross,'  this  is  the  logical  deduction 
flowing  from  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Elgin  case.* 

g  663.  Pursuit  of  the  vein  on  its  course  beyond 
bounding  planes  of  the  location  not  permitted. — Subject 
to  the  extralateral  right  of  outside  apex  proprietors,  a 
locator  may  be  said  to  own  all  those  parts  of  such  veins 
having  their  tops,  or  apices,  within  the  boundaries  as  are 
found  within  such  boundaries.  Wherever  a  vein  on  its 
course,  or  strike,  passes  out  of  and  beyond  any  one  of 
these  planes,  the  right  of  the  locator  to  it  ceases.  What- 
ever may  be  his  privilege  with  reference  to  the  pursuit  of 
his  vein  in  depth,  longitudinally  it  cannot  be  followed  be- 
yond any  of  the  boundaries.  We  have  fully  explained 
the  rights  upon  located  veins  as  they  were  asserted  under, 
and  prior  to,  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1866.*  It  having 
been  definitely  settled  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 

»See,  ante,  I  365.  *Iron  S.  M.  Co.  v.  Elgin  M.  Co.,  118  U.  S.  196. 

'  See,  ante,  ?  364.  »  See,  ante,  §  58. 

»Doe  V.  Waterloo  M.  Co.,  54  Fed.  935,  938. 
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States  in  the  Flagstaff-Tarbet  ease,'  that  under  the  act  of  1S66 
a  locator  could  not  pursue  his  vein  on  its  strike  beyond  the 
lines  of  his  location,  the  application  of  tlie  doctrine  of  that 
case  to  locations  made  under  the  act  of  1872  was  natural 
and  logical.     The  rule  may  be  said  to  be  elementary.' 

This  being  true,  it  follows  that  no  other  locator  can, 
in  the  pursuit  of  his  vein  on  its  strike,  pass  through  the 
bounding  plane  of  a  senior  location.  An  entry  under- 
neath the  surface  of  a  prior  location  is  only  permitted  in 
the  exercise  of  a  right  to  pursue  a  vein  on  its  ilomtward 
course.    This  suggests  the  subject  of  cross  lodes. 

Articlb  II.     Cross  Lodes, 

J  567.  Set'tion    tweaty-tbree    bun-  i  S  558.  Tbe  Colorado  rule. 

<tredand  tbirty-slx  of  llie  J  56U.  Cfobb  lodea   before  tbe  bu- 

Itcvised  StntuteB   and  its  preme  court  of  MoDtsna. 

itiMrprut'iiioii.  I  i^iO.   The  .^riirona-CiiliforniB  rule. 

g  557.  Section  twenty-three  hundred  and  thirty-six 
of  tbe  Revised  Statutes  and  its  interpretation. —  As  we 

have  observed  in  a  previous  chapter,'  under  local  rules 
existing  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1-SGG,  as  well  as 
under  the  act  itself,  the  lode  was  the  principal  thing 
granted,  and  the  adjacent  surface,  if  any  was  actually 
appropriated,  was  a  mere  incident ;  that  only  one  lode  could 
be  held  by  a  single  location,  and  that  this  could  be  fol- 
lowed on  its  course,  or  strike,  wheresoever  it  might  lead  to 
the  lawfully  claimed  limit,  without  the  necessity  of  enclos- 
ing it  within  surface  boundaries. 

Where  surface  boundaries  had  been  established  by  the 
prior  locator  for  the  convenient  working  of  his  lode,  a  sub- 
aequent  locator  appropriating  a  separate  vein  might  pur- 
sue it  into  and  through  the  surface  ground  of  the  senior 
locator,  but  no  one  was  permitted  to  invade  such  surface 
for  the  purpose  of  searching  for  undiscovered  veins,' 

'  See.  ante,  I  SO.     Fig.  S,  p.  TO. 

'  Argentine  M.  Co.  v.  Terrible  M.  Co.,  122  U.  S. 478;  Wolfley  v.  Lebanon 
M.  Cii.,  i  Colo.  112;  PaCtersoi)  r.  Hitobcock,  3  Colo.  SiS;  Hall  v.  Eqaator 
M,  4  a.  Co.,  11  Fed.  Cases,  No.  6831. 

>8ee,  nnte,  I  68.  '  Atkina  u.  Eendree,  1  Idaho,  95. 

QQ 
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Such  being  the  recognized  rules,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine  instances  of  two  lodes  held  in  different  owner- 
ship intersecting  or  crossing  each  other  on  their  strike,  or 
onward  course,  without  creating  any  conflict  of  title,  except 
at  the  place  of  lode  intersection  or  within  tlie  space  of 
actual  lode  crossing. 

The  act  of  1866  made  no  provision  in  terms  for  the 
determination  of  rights  growing  out  of  such  crossings  or 
intersections. 

Such  were  the  conditions  existing  when  the  act  of  1872 
was  passed,  which  contained  the  following  provision,  now 
preserved  in  section  twenty-three  hundred  and  thirty-six 
of  the  Revised  Statutes : — 

"  Where  two  or  more  veins  intersect  or  cross  each  other, 
"  priority  of  title  shall  govern,  and  such  prior  location 
"  shall  be  entitled  to  all  ore  or  mineral  contained  within 
"  the  space  of  intersection ;  but  the  subsequent  location 
"  shall  have  the  right  of  way  through  the  space  of  inter- 
**  section  for  the  purposes  of  the  convenient  working  of  the 
"  mine.     .     .     ."* 

This  is  the  enunciation  of  a  rule  of  law,  the  usefulness 
of  which  when  applied  to  the  conditions  existing  at  the 
time  of  its  passage  cannot  be  denied.  It  established  a 
rule  of  decision  based  upon  the  equitable  maxim,  that 
"priority  in  time  establishes  a  priority  of  right."  The 
application  of  this  provision  to  locations  made  prior  to 
its  enactment  is  not  involved  in  any  serious  embarrass- 
ment. It  is  only  where  attempts  are  made  to  apply  the 
rule  to  locations  made  and  rights  asserted  under  the  act  of 
1872  that  apparent  difiRculties  have  been  encountered,  giv- 
ing rise  to  a  conflict  of  opinion  and  diversity  of  decision. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  relationship  existing  be- 
tween the  lode,  which  was  the  subject  of  location,  and  the 
adjacent  surface  ground  under  the  act  of  1866,  under  the 
existing  law  the  right  to  any  portion  of  any  lode  is  depend- 
ent upon  its  having  its  top,  or  apex,  within  the  surface 
boundaries  of  the  location.    A  regular  valid  location,  which 

»  Act  of  May  10,  1872,  i  14. 
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presupposes  the  abseuce  of  any  conflicting  surface  rights 
at  least,  once  perfected  under  the  law,  vests  in  the  proprie- 
tor the  ownership  of  not  only  the  lode  upon  the  discovery 
of  which  the  locution  is  predicated,  but  of  all  other  lodes, 
the.  tops,  or  apices,  of  which  may  be  found  within  such 
surface  boundaries  or  within  vertical  planes  drawn  through 
them.  The  ownership  of  such  other  lodes  so  found  is  not 
made  to  depend  upon  their  general  direction  or  the  posi- 
tion they  may  occupy  with  reference  to  the  originally  dis- 
covered lode. 

The  only  limitation  upon  the  grant  authorized  by  sec- 
tion twenty-three  hundred  and  twenty-two  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  is  the  extralateral  right  reserved  to  other  locators 
to  follow  lodes  having  apices  within  their  boundaries,  on 
their  downward  course,  outside  of  and  beyond  such  bound- 
aries, and  underneath  adjoining  surfaces. 

Instances  may  be  conceived  where  two  veins  might 
intersect  or  cross  on  their  strike  outside  of  vertical  planes 
drawn  through  the  surface  lines  of  the  several  locations. 
In  other  words,  lodes  may  intersect  on  their  strike  without 
the  existence  of  any  surface  conflict  or  the  invasion  of  the 
territory  included  within  vertical  planes  drawn  through 
surface  boundaries.' 

To  cases  of  this  character  the  application  of  the  rule 
under  consideration  is  accompanied  with  no  more  difficulty 
than  its  application  to  cross  lodes  located  under  or  prior 
to  the  act  of  1866. 

But  it  has  been  assumed  by  the  courts  of  last  resort  of 
at  least  one  state  in  the  union  that  there  is  an  apparent 
conflict  between  section  twenty-three  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  delining  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  grant  to  the  lode  locator,  and  section  twenty-three 
hundred  and  thirty-six,  relative  to  cross  veins. 

The  subject  under  discussion  has  been  considered  by 
the  supreme  courts  in  the  states  of  Colorado  and  California 
and  in  the  territory  of  Arinona.  The  importance  of  the 
ti  Wilholni  r.  Sllves- 
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question,  and  the  fact  that  the  supreme  courts  of  California 
and  Arizona  have,  upon  a  state  of  facts  more  or  less  simi- 
lar, reached  conclusions  diametrically  opposed  to  those 
enunciated  by  the  supreme  court  of  Colorado,  render  it 
necessary  to  examine  the  adjudicated  cases,  the  facts  upon 
which  they  were  founded,  and  the  reasoning  employed  to 
reach  the  discordant  results. 


g  568.  The  Oolorado  rule. —  The  inception  of  what 
may  be  termed  the  Colorado  rule  is  found  in  an  opinion 
given  by  Judge  Hallett,  sitting  as  circuit  judge  in  the 
United  States  circuit  court,  district  of  Colorado,  upon  a 
motion  to  dissolve  an  injunction  in  the  case  of  Hall  v. 
Equator  Mining  and  Smelting  Co.* 

The  controversy  arose  between  the  Colorado  Central 
lode  owned  by  the  plaintiff,  and  the  Equator  lode,  owned 
by  the  defendant.  The  Equator  was  lopateji  in  1866.  The 
date  of  the  location  of  the  Central  is  not  disclosed  by  the 
reported  decisions;  but  the  court  records  establish  the  fact 
that  it  was  discovered  November  30,  1872. 

Both  parties  claimed  under  United  States  patents  issued 
after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1872.  Plaintiff  held  the 
senior  patent,  based  on  a  junior  location.  The  relative 
position  of  the  two  claims  is  shown  in  the  following  dia- 
gram (figure  25): — 


COLO  ft ^OO 


Figure  25. 


'  Fed.  Cases,  No.  5931,  Morr.  Min.  Rights,  3d  ed.,  p.  282. 
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The  controversy  related  to  a  body  of  ore  found  in  or 
under  the  east  end  of  the  Central  location,  and  extending 
thence  westward  to  and  across  the  intersection  with  the 
Equator  location. 

The  motion  to  dissolve  the  injunction  was  heard  upon 
aflSdavits.  There  was  a  sharp  conflict  as  to  the  facts.  The 
learned  judge,  with  respect  to  the  showing  made,  uses  this 
language: — 

"  As  was  anticipated  when  the  bill  was  removed  into 
"  this  court,  there  is  no  agreement  between  the  parties  as 
"  to  the  structure  of  the  lode  or  lodes  and  their  outcrop. 
"  The  affidavits  suggest  several  theories  without  giving  cer- 
"  tainty  to  any  of  tliem.  There  may  be  two  veins  uniting 
"  in  their  onward  course  at  some  point  east  of  the  Central 
"  location,  and  thence  going  westward  as  one  vein,  with 
"  an  outcrop  in  that  location  or  south  of  it.  And  the  vein 
"  may  be  so  wide  at  the  top  as  to  enter  both  locations  at 
"  the  point  where  this  controversy  arose.  And  there  may 
"  be  two  veins  uniting  on  the  strike  or  on  the  dip  at  the 
"  very  place  in  dispute.  But  as  to  this,  it  is  only  necessary 
"  to  say,  that  the  facts  are  not  satisfactorily  stated  to  lead 
"  to  a  just  conclusion.  ...  It  is  enough  that  there  is  a 
"  strong  controversy  in  which  the  right  of  neither  party 
"  clearly  appears.  On  that  alone  we  interfere  to  preserve 
"  the  propertv  for  him  who  may  at  law  prove  his  right 
"  to  it." 

The  motion  to  dissolve  the  injunction  was  denied,  and 
the  parties  were  relegated  to  the  action  of  ejectment,  then 
pending,  for  a  trial  of  the  questions  of  fact. 

The  court  thereupon  proceeds  as  follows: — 

**  What  has  been  said  relates  mainly  to  a  question  of 
"  fact,  which  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  court  should  be  tried 
"  by  a  jury.  Some  general  remarks  in  addition,  as  to  the 
"  proper  construction  of  the  act  of  congress,  may  assist  the 
"  parties  in  that  investigation." 

And  after  "  assuming  that  these  are  lodes  crossing  each 
"other  in  the  manner  indicated  by  the  locations,"  the 
judge  enunciates  the  following  doctrine: — 

"  The  general  language  of  section  twenty-three  hundred 
"  and  twenty-two  seems  to  comprehend  all  lodes  having 
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"  their  tops  and  apices  in  the  territory  described  in  the 
"  patent,  whether  the  same  lie  transversely  or  collaterally 
"  to  the  principal  lode  on  which  the  location  was  made. 

"  Considered  by  itself,  such  would  be  the  meaning  and 
"  effect  of  that  section.  But  there  is  another  section  relat- 
"  ing  to  cross  lodes,  which  is  of  different  import.  It  w^as 
"  numbered  fourteen  in  the  original  act  of  1872,  section 
"  twenty-three  hundred  and  thirty-six.  Revised  Statutes, 
"  second  edition,  and  is  as  follows:  .  .  ."  [Then  follows 
quotation  of  section  twenty-three  hundred  and  thirty-six.] 
*'  It  will  be  observed,  that  by  this  section  the  first  locator  and 
"  patentee  of  a  lode  gets  only  such  part  of  cross  and  inter- 
"  secting  veins  as  lie  within  the  space  of  intersection,  to 
"  the  exclusion  of  the  remainder  of  such  lodes  and  veins 
"  lying  within  his  own  territory.  So  far,  this  section  is  in 
"  conflict  with  section  twenty-three  hundred  and  twenty- 
"  two,  before  mentioned,  and  the  matter  of  precedence  be- 
"  tween  them  is  settled  by  an  arbitrary  rule  established 
"  long  ago.  As  between  conflicting  statutes,  the  latest  in 
**  date  will  prevail,  so  between  conflicting  sections  of  the 
"  same  statute,  the  last  in  the  order  of  arrangement  will 
"  control.^ 

"The  presumption  that  one  section  of  a  statute  was 
"  adopted  before  another,  seems  to  be  very  slight,  and  per- 
"  haps  this  rule  lias  no  other  merit  than  to  afford  the 
**  means  of  solving  a  difficult  question.  But  the  rule 
"  appears  to  be  well  established,  and  to  be  applicable  to 
**  the  present  case.  It  gives  to  section  twenty-three  hun- 
"  dred  and  thirty-six,  Revised  Statutes,  or  section  fourteen, 
"  as  it  stood  in  the  original  act,  a  controlling  efifect  over 
"  the  prior  section,  and  limits  the  right  of  the  first  locator 
"  of  a  mine  in  and  to  cross  and  intersecting  veins  to  the 
"  ore  which  may  be  found  in  the  space  of  intersection.  If 
"  there  are  in  fact  two  lodes  crossing  each  other  in  these 
"  locations,  the  plaintiffs,  having  the  elder  title  by  patent, 
"  have  the  better  right,  but  it  is  limited  as  last  stated.  So 
"  much  as  to  the  theory  that  there  are  two  lodes  intersect- 
"  ing  in  their  onward  course." 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  Judge  Hallett,  in 
rendering  the  foregoing  decision,  based  only  upon  a  hypo- 
thetical state  of  facts  and  presented  in  the  form  of  a  few 

'  Citing  Bacon's  Abr.  Stat.  D.  Dwarris,  156;  Brown  v.  County  Com'rs, 
21  Pa.  37;  Smith  i;.  Moore,  26  111.  392. 
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general  remarks,"  exceeded  the  necessities  of  tlie  case 
iider  consideration. 

Upon  the  trial  of  the  case  on  the  merits,  a  state  of  facts 
waa  developed  entirely  different  from  the  hypothesis  above 
assumed.  Instead  of  two  lodes  intersecting  each  other  in 
the  manner  indicated  by  the  locations,  there  was  but  one 
lode,  with  part  of  its  width  in  one  location  and  part  in  the 
other.' 

Yet  a  precedent  had  been  established  by  these  "  few 
"general  remarks  "  which  has  ever  since  been  followed  by 
the  supreme  court  of  Colorado  in  numerous  cases,  without 
«ven  a  criticism  of  the  logic  of  its  reasoning  or  a  consider- 
ation of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  decision  was 
rendered. 

In  Branagan  v.  Dulaney,*  the  question  arose  upon  the 
sufficiency  of  the  answer  filed  by  the  defendant,  a  juuior 
locator,  justifying  a  trespass  within  the  lines  of  the  plain- 
tiff, a  senior  locator,  on  the  ground  that  the  defendant  was 
the  owner  of  a  cross  lode  and  had  a  right  under  Revised 
fitatutes,  section  twenty-three  hundred  and  thirty-six,  to 
■drift  through  the  territory  covered  by  the  senior  location. 

The  court  below  having  sustained  the  demurrer  to  the 
answer,  judgment  passed  for  plaintiff. 

On  appeal,  the  supreme  court  reversed  the  judgment, 

"basing  its  decision  upon  Hall  v.  Equator  (mpra),  and  the 

arbitrary  rule  of  construction  suggested  by  the  court " 

in  that  case,  and  holding  in  effect,  that  the  answer  stated 

A  complete  defense. 

This  doctrine  has  ever  since  been  followed  or  sanctioned 
by  the  supreme  court  of  Colorado.' 

The  circuit  court  of  appeals,  eighth  circuit,  in  Oscamp 

Crystal  River  Mining  Company,'  gave  Its  apparent 
sanction  to  the  doctrine  thus  enunciated  by  declining  to 

'CarpeDter'H  Mining  Code,  3d  eci..  p.  6n.  See  note  to  11  Fed.  Cases, 
Ko.  5931. 

a  Colo.  4DS. 

Lee  1-'.  Sl«h1,  9  Colo.  208,  13  Colo.  Ui-.  MorEenson  ".  Middlesex  M.  A 
'   M.  Co.,  11  Colo,  176;  Ornur  r.  Soper.  Id.  380;  Coffee  i-.  Emigb,  15  Colo,  Iftl. 
'38  Fed.  293. 
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controvert  it,  and  in  a  later  case  invoked  it  as  an  aid  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  tunnel  laws.' 

It  thus  appears  that  a  "  few  general  remarks"  made  by 
a  judge  upon  a  motion  for  a  preliminary  injifnction,  upon 
a  hypothetical  state  of  facts  which  was  subsequently  de- 
termined to  have  had  no  potential  existence,  have  ripened 
into  a  rule  of  property  in  at  least  one  state,  which,  when 
applied  to  certain  localities  and  conditions  found  in  that 
state,  is  productive  of  unique  results.  An  illustration  of 
the  practical  application  of  the  rule  accepted  by  the 
supreme  coyrt  of  Colorado  is  shown  by  an  inspection  of 
the  official  map  of  the  mining  region  of  Cripple  Creek 
in  that  state. 


FiLiURE  20. 


In  figure  20  we  reproduce  from  that  map  a  quarter 
section  of  land,  upon  the  surface  of  which  mining  claims 
have  been  officially  surveyed,  many'of  which  have  been 
patented,  overlapping  in  tlie  manner  indicated.  Further 
comment  is  unnecessary.  > 

'  Enlerprlae  M.  Co.  v.  Kioo-Aepen  Cons.  M.  Co.,  6fl  Fed.  200,  210. 
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g  659.  Cross  lodes  before  the  supreme  court  of  Mon- 
tana.—  The  subject  of  crosS  lodes  came  before  the  supreme 
court  of  Montana  in  the  case  of  Pardee  i".  Murray.*  This 
case  involved  a  controversy  between  the  Salmon,  located 
in  1866,  and  the  Cliff  Extension,  No,  2,  located  in  1867,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Shark  Town  and  Scratch  All  lodes, 
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Figure  27. 

discovered  and  located  in  1S75.  The  relative  position  of 
the  claims  of  the  contending  parties  is  shown  in  figure  27. 

The  court  thus  expressed  its  views  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  section  of  the  Revised  Statutes  under  consideration: — 

"  If  a  vein  with  a  prior  location  crossed  another,  such 
"  vein  would  not  disturb  the  possession  of  the  subae- 
"  quent  location,  except  as  to  the  extent  of  the  cross  vein, 
"  and  would  entitle  the  prior  location  to  the  ore  and  min- 
"  eral  contained  in  the  space  of  intersection.  If  with  a 
"  subsequent  location,  the  locator  would  be  entitled  only 
"  to  a  right  of  way  to  the  extent  of  his  cross  vein,  for  the 
"  purpose  of  working  his  mine,  and  to  no  other  right;  and 
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"  if  he  should  take  the  ore  contained  in  the  space  of  inter- 
"  section,  he  would  be  a  trespasser  against  whom  the  prior 
"  locator  in  possession  of  the  surface  ground  might  main- 
"  tain  an  action  of  trespass." 

This  suggests  the  view  adopted  by  Mr.  Morrison  in  his 
"  Mining  Rights," — ' 

"  That  a  cross  lode  takes  no  estate  in  the  claim  it  crosses, 
"  and  has  no  rights  as  against  the  crossed  claim,  except  the 
"  mere  right  to  drift  through,  leaving  all  the  ore  as  the 
"  property  of  the  crossed  claim." 

§  660.  The  Arizona-Oalifoniia  rule. — A  case  arose  in 
Arizona  out  of  the  following  facts,  which  are  illustrated  by 
a  diagram,  which  we  here  repro- 
duce as  figure  28. 

The  Black  Eagle  was  the  prior 
location,  based  upon  the  discovery 
of  a  vein  having  a  southeast  and 
northwest  course.  The  Big  and 
Little  Comet  are  locations  cover- 
ing a  vein  with  a  course  approxi- 
mately north  and  south,  the  own- 
ers of  which,  through  means  of  a 
tunnel  originating  in  the  Big 
Comet,had  penetrated  underneath 
the  Black  Eagle  surface,  justify- 
ing their  right  to  do  so  under 
section  twenty-tJiree  hundred  and 
thirty-six  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
claiming  the  Comet  vein  to  be  a 
cross  vein.  The  surface  conflict 
area  is  shown  on  the  diagram. 
The  Colorado  rule  was  urged  in  support  of  their  contention. 

The  supremejcourt  of  Arizona  declined  to  follow  the 
doctrine  of  the  Colorado  Jcourts,  and  in  a  well-considered 
opinion^  asserts  that, — 

"  The  construction  urgedland  supported  by  the  Equator 
"  and  subsequent  Colorado  decisions,  violates  the  language 
'  8th  ed.,  p.  102.  <  Watervale  M.  Co.  v.  Leach,  33  Pac  US. 
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"  of  the  statute,  injects  into  it  things  not  there,  results  in 
"  conflict  in  the  statute  among  its  parts,  and  makes  infi- 
"  nitely  more  complex  the  old  system  of  lode  claims." 

With  reference  to  cases  arising  under  the  act  of  1872, 
the  rule  announced  in  Arizona  recognizes  the  controlling 
force  of  surface  boundaries,  and  denies  the  right  to  the  junior 
locator  of  a  so-called  cross  lode  to  invade  the  domain  of  the 
senior  claimant  for  any  purpose.     Says  the  court: — 

"  Section  twenty-three  hundred  and  twenty-two  gives, 
"  not  the  lode  alone,  but  all  lodes,  veins,  and  ledges, 
"  throughout  their  entire  depth,  the  top,  or  apex,  of  which 
"  lies  inside  of  the  surface  lines  of  the  claim  extended 
"  downward  vertically;  and  as  lodes  may  dip,  so  that, 
"  when  followed,  they  may  be  found  to  extend  beyond  the 
"  boundaries  of  the  claim,  congress  further  provides  that 
"  they  may  nevertheless  be  followed.  In  other  words,  con- 
"  gress  has  said  to  the  miners,  'Comply  with  the  reqnire- 
"  '  ments  that  we  impose,  and  the  government  of  the 
"  '  United  States  will  grant  absolutely  to.  you  a  piece  of 
"  '  the  earth  bounded  at  the  surface  by  straight  lines,  dis- 
"  '  tinctly  marked,  and  by  planes  extending  through  those 
"  '  lines  to  the  center  of  the  earth  ;  and  you  shall  have  all 
"  '  lodes  of  mineral-bearing  rock  whose  apex  is  within 
"  '  these  boundaries.'  This  is  simple,  plain,  and  the  miners' 
"  rights  are  thereunder  easy  of  ascertainment." 

The  opinion  of  the  court  is  elaborate,  and  a  clear  expo- 
sition of  the  law  from  its  standpoint.  The  court  fails  to 
see  any  conflict  between  the  different  sections  of  the  law, 
and  thus  denies  the  necessity  for  invoking  the  rule  of  stat- 
utory construction  applied  by  Judge  Hallett. 

The  position  assumed  in  this  decision  compels  the  own- 
ers of  lodes  located  under  the  act  of  1866  to  adverse  the 
application  for  patent  filed  by  one  asserting  rights  to  an 
overlapping  surface'locatiou.  The  right  of  the  first  locator 
to  pursue  his  so-called  cross  lode  into  the  overlapping  claim 
is  lost  by  failure  to  adverse.  This  is  in  harmony  with  the 
rule  in  Colorado'  only  so  far  as  it  affected  the  right  to  the 
ore  at  the  space  of  intersection. 

'  L«o  V.  Stahl.  13  Colo.  I7J,  9  Colo,  208, 
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In  California  it  has  been  held,  that  as  to  ledges,  rights 
to  which  accrued  prior  to  the  act  of  May  10,  1872,  the  act 
itself  reserves  them  without  the  necessity  of  adversing/ 
and  the  supreme  court  of  Utah,  by  a  divided  court,  coin- 
cides with  the  views  announced  in  California;"  but  as  to 
locations  made  subsequent  to  1860,  the  supreme  court  of 
California  agrees  with  the  supreme  court  of  Arizona. 

The  question  presented  to  the  California  court'  arose 
out  of  an  attempt  to  locate  a  so-called  cross  lode  over  the 
surface  of  a  prior  location.  The  conflict  between  the  two 
is  illustrated  in  figure  29,  the  New  Idea  being  prior  in  point 
of  time. 

In  an  elaborate  opinion, 
written  before  the  Arizona  de- 
cision was  published,  the  Cali- 
fornia court  reached  the  same 
conclusion  as  that  enunciated 
by  the  supreme  court  of  Ari- 
zona. 

Commenting  on  the  Colo- 
rado rule,  the  supreme  court 
of  California  asserts, — 

*'  That  it  would  leave  the 
rights  of  prior  locators  in 
the  greatest  confusion:  their 

property  interests  in  their  claims  would  be  undefined, 
and  the  result  would  be  ruinous  litigation  and  perhaps 
personal  conflicts." 

Chief  Justice  Beatty,  whose  great  judicial  experience 
in  mining  litigation  in  Nevada  and  California,  in  both 
trial  and  appellate  courts,  is  a  matter  of  current  history, 
writes  a  concurring  opinion,  embodying  additional  reasons 
for  the  rule  announced  bv  the  court. 

The  practical  application  of  the  Arizona-California  rule 
is  shown  in  the  accompanying  figure  30,  which  represents 

^  E(!lil).se  a.  ik  S.  M.  Co.  v.  Spring,  59  Cal.  304. 
2  Blake  r.  Butte  Silver  M.  Co.,  2  Utah,  54. 
•nVilholm  r.  Silvester,  101  Cal.  358. 
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a  quarter  section  of  land  covered  by  official  mining  sur- 
veys in  the  Grass  Valley  region  of  the  latter  state,  in  which 
locality  the  California  case  arose. 


Figure  30. 


A-comparison  of  this  figure  with  the  one  illustrative  of 
the  Colorado  rule,  shown  on  page  064,  illustrates  the  radi- 
cal difference  between  the  two  doctrines.  The  irregularly 
shaped  surfaces  shown  in  the  California  illustration  are 
accounted  for  by  patenting  a  number  of  claims  in  one 
group,  showing  only  the  exterior  lines  of  the  composite,  a 
practice  at  one  time  followed  by  the  land  department. 
Under  the  existing  rules,  group  surveys  preserve  the  inte- 
rior lines  of  all  individual  locations  embraced  therein. 

We  are  convinced  that  we  are  justified  in  adopting  the 
rule  as  expounded  by  the  courts  of  Arizona  and  California 
in  preference  to  Hall  ?'.  Equator,  Branagan  v.  Dulaney,  and 
the  other  Colorado  cases.  Not  because  more  courts  have  de- 
cided one  way  than  another,  but  for  the  reason  that  we 
believe  that  the  logic  and  reasoning  of  the  former  cases 
are  in  line  with  the  rules  of  construction  applied  by  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States  to  the  act  of  1872  in 
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other  instances,  and  that  the  tendency  of  modern  decisions 
is  to  recognize  the  controlling  force  of  surface  boundaries. 
Ever  since  the  decision  in  the  Flagstafif  case,  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States  has  pursued  the  central  idea  of 
referring  all  rights  in  lode  claims  accruing  under  the  act 
of  1872  to  apex  and  exterior  surface  lines. 

We  are  impressed  with  the  belief  that  there  is  no  mid- 
dle ground  between  the  Colorado  and  Arizona-California 
doctrines. 

We  therefore  conclude  that  a  subsequent  locator  has  no 
right  to  invade  the  territory  covered  by  a  senior  valid 
subsisting  location,  or  to  penetrate  within  vertical  bounding 
planes  drawn  through  its  surface  boundaries,  except  for  the 
single  purpose  specified  in  the  mining  laws,  and  that  is,  in 
the  lawful  pursuit  of  a  vein  on  its  downward  course,  the  apex 
of  which  is  properly  embraced  within  the  junior  location. 

The  practice  of  the  land  department  in  issuing  conflict- 
ing junior  patents  with  clauses  of  exemption  and  reserva- 
tion, will  be  discussed  when  we  consider  the  subject  of 
patents  and  the  proceedings  by  which  they  are  obtained.  - 
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